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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


3I7-? I 

Tiic FTIIE.VDLV pECEmoN accordod Chis l>oofc during flic past eighteen 
years has seemed to justify a slcm-to-stcm o\-crhaiiling. Tlie original 
approach and purposes remain the same. Tlic volume is an introductory 
survey with emphasis on the role of American public opinion, and witii 
de-emphasis on encjxlopaedic detail. An effort has been made to WTite 
not only a “study book" but a "reading book" as well. There is consider- 
able attention to main currents; to broad interpretations; to significant 
personalities; and to economic, political, and social developments inter- 
twined with diplomacj*. Some contemporary atmosphere has been re- 
created by numerous brief quotations from original sources. The general 
framework is still chronological, so that the reader may better follow the 
tides of public opinion as tliey rose and fcil. 

Specific changes in this edition will be of Interest. Large sections, 
whole chapters, and countless paragraphs have been completely rewTittcn, 
not only to tighten Uie style but to incorporate the most recent scholar- 
ship. Some episodes that now seem less important have been telescoped; 
others have been expanded. There is a new introductory chapter on the 
machinery of diplomacy, and It incorporates some of the observations 
found In the last chapter of previous editions. The organization remains 
basically the same-~a topical approach within a clironological skeleton— 
except that for the 1920’s and 1930’s events are now grouped topically 
into five chapters to avoid e.xcessive fragmentation. A final new chapter 
brings erentJ up to date, and a new Epilogue presents some food lor 
thought. 

Other changes may be noted. Some of the less striking quoted passages 
have been eliminated. The footnotes have been reduced in number and 
size. Informative or anecdotal material previously included in them has, 
when important enough, been melded with the text above. There are 
more and — in many cases — nexver subheads. Tlie overlong bibliographies, 
which came to resemble geological strata, have been consolidated and 
somewhat streamlined in the hope that they will be more useful to the 
student. All of the maps, including several new ones, have been drawm 
especially for this edition in an ^ective modern style. More cartoons 
have been added, afid in many cases fresh substitutes have been found 
for the tired old standbys. Additional diagrammatic charts have been 
inserted. The glossary of diplomatic terminology has been slightly 
enlarged, and a new bibliographical Appendix lists some of the best 
books on given topics, arranged alphabetically by countries. 



PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


I 1 LV>T UNCEiTTAKEN lo <3o tho following: (1) to Update all end-chapter 
bibliographies; (2) to provide an extensive Bibliographical Addendum 
to accommodate the overflow for which there was no room at the ends 
of tlie cliapters; (3) to supply a brief anal^*sis of most of the new books 
and articles; (-1) to make all necessary corrections and to change a 
number of statements that needed re\*ision in the light of more recent 
scholarship; (5) to prepare two new chapters, with illustrations and maps, 
covering the events from 1937 through mid-1963, (6) to expand the 
alphabetically arranged General Bibliography in Appendix E; and (6) 
to revise and expand the index. Altogether I bas e made changes of one 
kind or another, mostly minor, on about 180 of the original plates. 

As before, I am deeply indebted to a host of scholars for their pub- 
lished contributions. I am partiailarly grateful to the following colleagues 
for a critical reading of all or substantial parts of the new chapters: Dr. 
Claude A. Buss, Dr. Peter J. Duignan, Dr. Wayne S. Vucinich, all of 
Stanford University, as well as Dr. Thomas F. McCann, of the University 
of Texas. 

Tiio.xMs A. B.ailey 

Sianjord VnkcrsiUj, Colifotnia 


PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION 


Tim CENEH-XL rATTER-V of revision follows almost precisely that for the 
seventh edition. I have kept the o\-erfiow bibliographies exceptionally 
full and inform.xtive, and have substantially expanded the Genera? 
Bibliography in Appendix E. I have added a new chapter on the Johnson 
Administration and substantially' rexnscd the Epilogue. Altogetlier I have 
made additional changes of some kind, mostly minor, on about 200 of 
the original plates. 

I am grateful for expert ad\-ice to Dr. Claude A. Buss, Dr. John J. 
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When foreign affairs were ruled by autocracies or oLgarch- 
ies the danger of war was in sinister purpose. When for- 
eign affairs are ruled by democracies the danger of war will 
be in mistaken beliefs. The world will be the gainer by the 
change, for, while there is no human way to prevent a king 
from having a bad heart, there is a human way to prevent 
a people from having an erroneous opinion. That way is to 
furnish the whole people, as a part of their ordinary educa- 
tion, with correct information about their relations to other 
peoples, about the limitabons upon their own rights, about 
their duties to respect the rights of others, about what has 
happened and is happening in international affairs, and 
about the effects upon national life of the things that are 
done or refused as between nations; so that the people 
themselves will have the means to test misinformation and 
appeals to prejudice and passion based upon error. 

EX'SECnsTAnY or Stats Eltiiu Roerr 
Foreign Affaire, I, 5 (September, 1922}. 



CHAPTER 


Factors, Forces, and 
Functions 


Since the time tchen Thomas Jefferson insisted upon 
a “decent rcsjtcct to the opinions of manUnd“ public 
opinion has contredled foreign policy in all aemoc- 
racies. 

Sectctahy of State Huu., 1936 


TAP-nOOT FOREIGN POLICIES 

Tire AaD-TONCUEO American ambassador in London, George Harvey, 
was quoted in 1923 as saying that "the national American foreign policy 
is to hai'o no iarcign policj’." This sneer has been repeated countless 
times. What such critics usually mean is that they dc not approve of 
existing policy, or that no ready-made formula exists to deal with an 
unexpected crisis, such as the sudden seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt 
in 195G. 

The plain truth is that the United States has always had fundamental 
foreign policies or objectives, whether farsighted or shortsighted, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. A half-dozen or so of them have persisted for 
well over a century. In some cases these objectives or policies, notably 
“no-entangling alliances,” were pursued with a blind devotion long after 
the reasons for their existence had passed, and when their continued 
existence did positive Jiarm. Few, if any, of the great powers can point 
to such a large body of traditional policy adhered to so tenaciously over 
so many decades. 

In the United States, as in any true democracy, public opinion shapes 
basic foreign policies. They are not coohed up secretly in the Slate 
Department and then sprung overnight on tlie country. Sprouting from 
the fertile soil of experience, they represent the needs, interests, and 
hopes of the people. A partial list of such needs and aspirations would 
include peace, security, neutrally, justice, freedom, humanitarianism. 
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territorial elbow room, commercial prosperity, and opporhinity for in- 
vestment and trade abroad. Peace, for example, is not a foreign policy 
but tbe objective of a foreign pobcy. 

Six of the most important traditional or fundamental foreign policies 
are: 

1. Isolation, meaning originally, "Well Icecp out of Europe’s broils." 
Actually, it broke down into nonintervention, noninvolvement, and no- 
entangling alliances. Objectives: peace, neutrality, prosperity, security. 

2. Freedom of the seas, meaning originally, “Hands off our merchant 
ships." Objectives; prosperity, neutrally, security. 

3. The 2l/onroc Doctrine, meaning originally, “Europe, you stay out of 
America.” Objectives: peace, security, freedom, prosperity. 

4. Pan^Amcricanism, meaning originally, "Let’s get together, we re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere." Objectives: prosperity, peace, se- 
curity, freedom. 

5. The Open Door, meaning originally, “A fair field for American 
businessmen in competition with other foreigners abroad, particularly 
in China." Objectives: prosperity, peace, justice, security, humanitarian- 
ism. 

6. The peaceful settlement of disputes, meaning originally, “Let’s 
negotiate or arbitrate our differences." Objectives: peace, security, justice. 

Not all of these fundamental policies were consistently upheld during 
the 19lh Century, but generally they were. In addition, there have been 
dozens of secondary or tertiary policies that have existed for shorter 
periods to cope with specific situations. Among them would be dis- 
armament, imperialism, nonrecognftion, commercial reciprocity, expa- 
triation, Dollar Diplomacy, Good Neighborism, and containment. Some 
of tliese secondary policies are becoming, or have become, fundamental 
policies. 

Much confusion has arisen because the same policy has often been 
applied in different ways in different parts of the globe. For example, 
noninvolvement wore three faces in tbe 19lh Centurj’: 

1. Nonintervention in Europe — ^where America was too weak to risk 
entanglement with the great powers. 

2. Intervention in Latin America — ^where the United States, partic- 
ularly in its Caribbean danger zone, svas strong enough to twist the arms 
of weak Latin neighbors and head off possible European mtervention. 

3. Co-operation in the Far East — ^where the United States collaborated 
with the major powers in upholding llie Open Door, simply because it 
did not have the strength there to “go it alone." 

'Thus national self-interest — the very mainspring of all foreign policy — 
has caused the nation to become inTOlved in contradictions that are other- 
wise unexplainable. 
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IMPLEMENTING VERSUS THADITIONAL POLICIES 

In the mililan’ worltl, grand strategy must be carried out by detailed 
tactics; in the diplomatic world, fundamental policy must be carried out 
b)’ ituplenrcnting policies. Tlie American people tlicmseh es, by evpressing 
their attitudes and desires, decide fundamental policies or objectives. 
The Ercculive branch, by framing spcciHc courses of action, provides 
implementing policies or tactics. 

Shortly after World War II, the American people wetc so deeply 
al-inncd b)’ So\'icl aggressions that tbcj' oserwiicimingly favored a get- 
tough-wiih-llussia course. Tliis came to be a fundamental postwar poljc)’. 
But the people themsch cs could not devise a specific course of action. 
This was the responsibility of IVesKicnt Tniman, svho uortred in close 
collaboration with the State Department, with the leaders of Congress, 
with mililaiy experts, and with oilier advisers.' Tlie net result was the 
famed Truman Doctrine of lfM7. designed to save Greece and Turkey 
from a Communist take-over. 

The American public is like a back-scat driver. It knou's in general 
where it wants to go, and it %-oicc$ viesw which in turn lead to funda- 
mental policies or objectives. Dot the public is not well enough informed 
to tell tlie driver— the Evecutive branclr— precise))’ ubat roads or turns 
to take. These must be charted in Washinpon by implementing policies. 
And once the specific routes have been chosen, the public should be 
careful not to joggle llie elbow of the driver by ignorant or misguided 
interference. 

If the ordinary American wants to know who shapes fundamental 
foreign policy, all ho has to do is look into a mirror. The story is some- 
what different regaixling issues of secondary importance. The President 
and the State Department, with various ndNTsers, are forced to devise 
policies that they tiiink will square with tlie basic desires of the elec- 
torate. If tliey fly in the face of popular desires, they run the risk of 
being tlirown out of office at the next election — and tliis is a risk that 
few administrations wish to incur. 

The classic example is Uie Spanish-American War of 189S — an un- 
necessary and trouble-brewing conflict of immense significance. Presi- 
dent McK'mfey did not want war; (fie State Department did not want 
war; Big Business did not want war. But the people did — and so violent 
were their demands that ihc)’ forced McKinley to give in to them. 

*Tlie National Security Act of 1947. among other things, set up an important 
advisory board in the National Secun^ Cduik^ consisting now of the President, 
the Vice-President, the Secretaries of Stale and Defense, and several other key 
civilian advisers concerned with foreign and military allairs. 
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The sovereign voter is ever at the elbows of the policy-makers in 
Washington. They will sometimes attempt to educate public opinion to a 
new course, as Woodrow Wilson belatedly tried to do witli the League 
of Nations. They will sometimes try to deceive it into an awareness of 
what they regard as its best interests, as Franklin Roosevelt attempted to 
do on the eve of Pearl Harbor. They will occasionally defy it. as Grover 
Cleveland did in regard to intervention in Cuba — after he had already 
served most of his two terms. But they defy public opinion only at their 
peril. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS 

Peculiar conditions in America, some of them unique, have profoundly 
influenced the thinking of the citizenry regarding foreign policy. The 
most significant have been: 

1. Ceographical position. Physical separation from Europe and Asia 
enabled the United States to pursue, notably in the 19th Century, an 
isolationist course. The two oceans have been referred to as America’s 
greatest "liquid assets.” They were of incalculable importance during the 
adolescent days of the republic, when the United States was too weak to 
risk involvement in outside affairs, and when it was forced to play for 
time and let its birth rate fight its battles for it. Physical separation from 
warlike Europe in the 19th Century also enabled the American people 
to escape crushing armaments burdens. 

2. Weak neighbors. During the national period, though not in the 
colonial period, America enjoyed the boon of weak neighbors, both 
north and south. It did not have to fear attacks from them; they had to 
fear attacks from it. The witty Jules Jusserand, French ambassador in 
Washington from 1902 to 1925, once quipped that America was blessed 
among the nations. On the north, she had a weak neighbor, on the south, 
another weak neighbor; on the east, fish; on the west, fish. This enviable 
situation enabled the United States to avoid burdensome standing armies 
in the 19th Century, and to escape being used as a makeweight in an 
American balance of power manipulated by European imperialists. 

3. Room for expansion. The American colonists were fortunate in se- 
curing a beachhead on the eastern fringe of a virgin conbnent. When 
the British sought elbow room, they had to expand overseas — and that 
was “imperialism.” When the Americans sought elbow room, they merely 
moved west — and that was just nonnal expansionism. When they brushed 
aside or killed Mexicans and Indians, they felt that they were merely 
responding to their “Manifest Destmy.” They thus acquired rich and 
thinly inhabited territories without having to fight long and exhausting 
wars. 

4. “Hyphenated' Americans. The United States is a nation of immi- 
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grants or Uie descendants of immigrants. Most of the older slock has lost 
its sentimental ties with the Mother Country, but the newer stock has 
retained ancient loyalties. When wars, rc\-o!utions, and persecutions have 
consTilsed the homeland, Irish-hj’phen-Amcricans, Gcrman-h)’phcn- 
Amcricans, rolish-hj-jihcn-Amcricans, jcsvish-hyphcn-Amcricans, and 
others have brought pressure on the Washington government to shape 
foreign polic)’ in tlicir interests. The result lias been dial the United 
States has often not been able to speak to tbe outside world with the 
authority of one voice. When King Saud of Saudi Arabia, whose role in 
the Suez crisis was of vital concern to Washington, was invited to the 
United States in 1937, New York rcfusctl to give him a royal welcome. 
Mayor Wagner was quoleil as saying that this Moslem potentate was 
antl-Jc\visli and anti-Catholic — all of wliicli was a crude appeal to the 
prejudices of the h)’phen.a(cd \-olCTS. 

5. A mercantile and imUistrial people. Tlie United States, with its fine 
harbors and other priceless advantages, was from the earliest days a 
maritime nation, vitally interested in freedom of the seas. Late in the 
I9th Century it became a leading industrial and financial power, with 
a lively concern for the Open Door for American traders and investors 
abroad. Tho relative economic self-sufficiency of the United Slates nat- 
urally strengthened its independence of spirit. 

6. A dcmocraeij. The devotion of the American people to the demo- 
cratic ideal colored the national ps)'c}iology, and caused the United 
Slates to adopt a hostile, chip-on-thc-shoulder altitude toward monarchs 
and dictators. This same state of mind also led to an active sympatliy for 
liberal movements the world over. 

7. Primacy of domestic affairs. Sheltered behind two billowing oceans 
' and involved in the back-straining task of conquering a continent, the 

American people in the 19th Century were generally indifferent to for- 
eign affairs. Circumstances were such that mistakes in diplomacy were 
not too costly, and one result was a poorly paid foreign service. During 
the first century-and-a-quarter of die nations existence, there svas only 
one period when foreign affairs vied with domestic affairs for primary 
attention — and that was during the upheaval of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. The picture changed sharply after 1914, and 
especially after 1939, when foreign affairs came to rival or eclipse do- 
mestie affairs. 

8. Europe’s distresses. During the 19th Century, the great powers of 
Europe were not in a position to “gang up” on the United Slates. Dead- 
locked in wars or in delicately poised balances of power, they seldom 
had a completely free hand to interfere with America. On critical occa- 
sions they were sometimes forced to make important concessions to the 
United States in order to purchase an advantage in dealing with a Euro- 
pean rival. Europe’s distresses thus contributed to many of America’s 
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most spectacular diplomatic successes, and the republic unwisely began 
to rely upon them as a first line of defense. 

MILITARY FOLICT— HANDMAIDEN OF FOREIGN POLICY 

The intimate relationship between foreign policy and military policy 
is only dimly lecogniicd, if at all. by the American people. This was 
painfully true in the 19th Century. 

Americans have been habitually unprepared for all of their major 
wars. A peace-loWng people with nonaggressive tendencies is nes'cr 
ready. Dictators like Hitler and Mussolini arc always better prepared; 
they know when tJiey are going lo strike. Clironic American unprepared- 
ness has also flowed from a hatred of taxes, a nonmilitar^’ tradition, a 
distrust of large standing armies, a heavy dependence on ocean barriers, 
and an overreliance on Europe's distresses to fight America's battles. 
Finally, there has been an exaggerated belief that America won all of her 
wars, including the stalemated War of 1812, without any indirect or 
direct foreign aid. 

In the 19th Century, and even someu-hat later, the United States 
relied upon the navy as its first line of defense. The tiny regular army 
was to be supplemented by militia and volunteers when emergencies 
arose. The theory was that the ruvy would beat the enemy off tlie 
American coasts, and one unfortunate result of this concept was the 
burning of Washington in 1814 by the British invaders. Near the close 
of the century, thanks to the influential writings of Captain A. T. Mahan, 
a new concept won acceptance. Instead of beating the enemy off its 
doorstep, the United States would build enough powerful warships to 
command adjacent seas. Thus the foe could be met some distance from 
America’s shores— or, better yet, he might be deterred from going to war 
altogether. If the United States had boasted a considerably larger oasy 
in 1812, and a considerably larger army In 1917, both the British and 
the Germans probably would have avoided a shooting showdown. 

The nation's armed forces exist for tvvo basic purposes: (a) to provide 
national defense (b) to uphold foreign policy. The size of armaments 
should be proportioned to the scope of the foreign policies Uiat the nation 
has enunciated and proposes to uphold. Policy without power is im- 
potent When the United States h^ only one coast it needed only a 
small navy; when it had acquired global responsibilities, it needed im- 
mense forces. The authors of a wue foreign polic)', like the authors of 
a wise financial policy, will not take on commitments that cannot be 
covered in a pinch. Otherwise both may go bankrupt. One basic short- 
coming of American pohey in the Far East between 1S98 and 1941 was 
that the United States never amassed sufficient strength to defend its 
Philippine Islands against a determined Japanese attack. 
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Adequate armed forces also serve as a deleirent. In 1911 the ill-fated 
Pacific fleet was stationed at Pearl IIarlx)r, primarily to restrain Japan. 
Alarmists complained then, and critics charged after the disaster, that 
the ships would have been safer at San Diego, California. They would 
have been even safer in the Chesapeake Bay. where their deterrent 
power svould have been virtually nil In short, armed forces are not sup- 
posed to axisl in a vacuum, but to support the basic aims of national 
defense and foreign policy. 


TIIE EXECUrn'E AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The President of the United States, although designated by the Con- 
stitution ns commandcr-in-cbief of the armed forces, is not specifically 
authorized to be director-in-ebief of foreign aiTairs. But he is by im- 
plication and his powers in th/s capacity have become globe-shaking. 

The President is empowered to make treaties, “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate." He may also negotiate E'ccculive agree- 
ments, although not specifically authorized to do so by the Constitution, 
such as die destroyer-base deal with Britain in 1940. These understand- 
ings do not reqiiirc the approval of the Senate: Uiey merely pledge the 
>vord of the Incumbent Executive. Ills successors may or may not feel 
bound by such commitments. 

The President may also sever diplomatic relations, as Wilson did in 
1917, when ho gave orders that U)e German ambassador in Washington 
be handed his passports. Such a step is normally the prelude to war. 

The President may recognize ne^v governments, as Franklin Roosevelt 
recognized Russia in 1933 after a delay of sixteen years, and as Harry 
S. Tniman recognized Israel de facto in 1948 after a delay of eleven 
minutes. Conversely, tlie President may hold a diplomatic club over a 
foreign regime by refusing to recognize it, as Truman and Eisenhower 
did over Communist China. 

The President is empowered by (he Constitution to nominate ambas- 
sadors and other important foreign envoys, who in turn must receive 
Senate confirmation. He may also informally appoint special representa- 
tives kno^vn as executive agents, who do not require Senate confirmation. 
Several hundred of these shadowy figures, including President Wilson’s 
self-effacing Colonel House, have served in various capacities at various 
times. 

The President may denounce treaties — that is, give formal notice of 
their termination. Franklin Roosevelt, acting through the State Depart- 
ment in 1939, terminated the Japanese Treaty of 1911, preparatory to 
clearing the way for a munitions embargo six months later. 

The President ordinarily serves as the mouthpiece of the United States 
in enunciating foreign policy, as Monroe did in 1823 in connection with 
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the Monroe Doctrine. He may ako send direct appeals to the heads of 
foreign states, as Franklin Roosevelt did when he appealed to Hitler and 
Mussolini in 1938, in a dramatic effort to avert World War H. 

The President is also commander-in-chief of the armed forces, which 
must go where he orders them. He may provoke a war, as Polk did in 
1846, when he sent troops into an area in Texas claimed by Mexico. He 
may wage a war, as Truman did in 1930, when he ordered the armed 
forces into Korea. But he cannot formally declare war; only Congress can. 
Yet Congress sometimes finds itself compelled to rubber-stamp warlike 
situations created by the Executive, who, over the years, has landed 
troops more than one hundred times on foreign soil without Congressional 
authorization. 

All these powers are enormous, and they call for wide knowledge and 
experience. But unfortunately, the President has ordinarily had little or 
no direct contact with foreign affairs before entering the White House. 
(See Appendix C). As the head of a great political party, he is primarily 
concerned with domestic affairs — civil rights, inflation, bousing— and 
only secondarily with foreign affairs. A great banking chain would risk 
failure if it handed over its management to an ex-lawyer or an ex- 
general, but the American people will enthusiastically elevate an in- 
experienced man to their highest office. They are quite willing to entrust 
their public affairs to rank amateurs whom they would not think of en- 
trusting with their private affairs. 

Fortunately, the President has usually revealed executive capacity in 
other fields, and he can adjust to hk new duties fairly well He can also 
turn to an unLmited number of experienced advisers. But the disquieting 
fact remains that the public nonnally entrusts the handling of diplomatic 
dynamite to men who are not professional handlers of dynamite. 

THE SECRETAny OF STATE 

The principal agency for conducting foreign affairs is the Department 
of State, with the Secretary of Stale at its head. Like his chief the 
President, the Secretary has traditionally been completely innocent of 
experience in foreign affairs before coming to the headship of the foreign 
office. (See Appendix D). Sometimes he has received his high post as a 
reward for outstanding service to the party, as was partly true of Daniel 
Webster; sometimes the Secretaryship has been a “consolation prize” foi 
men who failed to attain the White House, as was notably true of James 
G. Blaine and William J. Br)’an. But since 1944 there has been less of a 
tendency to appoint dominant political figures as Secretary of State. 

The extent to which the Secretary of State is in the driver's seat usually 
depends on the temperament of the Chief Elxecutive. Strong Presidents 
tend to dominate their associates. This was notably true of President 
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Wilson, wlio hammered out many doaitncnts on his own t^-pexsTiter, and 
then sent them out over the sigmiturc of Secrclar)- Lansing, whom Wilson 
regarded as a kind of "administrative assistant." 

The inexperience and short tenure of the Secretary of State have been 
largely offset by the presence of an able and permanent career staff 
x\-ithin llic Department of State. William Hunter, who entered the De- 
partment in 1829, served for Cfty-se\’en years, eventually becoming 
Second Assistant Secretary of State. His remarkable career overlapped 
that of Alvcy A. Adec, who came in 1878, rose to tlie rank of Second 
Assistant Secrctar)’, and died in 192-<, after serving for forty-seven con- 
secutive years. Deaf, retiring, unmarried, Adcc x\-ou!d install a cot in 
his office when the pressure of work became intense. For some thirty 
years, scarcely a wTitlen communication went out from the Department 
that he had not passed upon or drafted with his facile red-inked pen. 
From 1829 to 1921, a period of nearly one hundred years, either Hunter 
or Adee was at hand as walking encyclopaedias of precedent, inter- 
national Jaw, and diplomatic procedure. The green politicians in the 
Secretary’s seal were well served. 

Vet the handicap of inexperience has been less serious than might be 
supposed. TJje Secretary of State has ordinarily been a man of unusual 
ability, often one who has made his mark in law or politics. The same 
talents that enabled him to attain eminence in one walk of life have often 
enabled him to adjust successfully to another. An outstanding domestic 
lawyer can, with a minimum of difficulty, acquire the rudiments of in- 
ternational law. Furthermore, crises have often brought experience to the 
fore: big events tend to call forth big men. During the critical years of 
the FreneJj Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, citljer the Secretaries of 
State or the Presidents or both were old hands at diplomacy. When the 
menacing xvar clouds passed in Europe and Jacksonian democracy 
dawned, America could once more afford to run the risks of inexperience 
in high office. 


DIPLOMATIC AGENTS ABROAD 

The Department of State has expanded phenomenally, like a growing 
boy constantly bursting his breeches. In 1789 it had six employees; by 
the 1970’s, about 40,000. It has endured repeated reorganizations, and the 
scope of its activities has xvidened incredibly, even to include propaganda 
functions. But its underlying purpose remains the same — to provide the 
machinery for carrying out the foreign policj' of the United Slates. 

Until 1924 tlie agents of the State Department abroad fell into two 
categories. The first were the diplomatic officers, who were stationed at 
embassies or legations in loreign capitals. The second were the consular 
officers, who were stationed at consulates in important seaports or other 
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commercial centers. There they discharged various duties, including the 
processing of immigration forms and sending home the clothing of dead 
seamen. The diplomatic officers* willi a degree of snohber)’, tended to 
look down their noses at the lowly consular officers. A gratifying cliange 
for the better came with the Rogers Act of 1924, \vhich merged the 
diplomatic and consular services and formally ended the second-class 
status of consuls. 

The highest ranking officer in the American diplomatic service used to 
be a minister, whose place of business is called a legation.* But in 1S93, 
in recognition of the growing prestige of the United Slates, Congress 
created the higher rank of ambassador. His place of business is called 
an embassy. The United States missions in foreign capitals are now 
served by ambassadors rather than ministers; the lower rank for this pur- 
pose was abandoned in the 1960 s. 

A primary duty of the American diplomat abroad, say in Moscow, is to 
gather data that will help the officials in Washington to formulate an 
effective policy regarding the Soviet Union. As a kind of licensed spy, he 
sends home information in the form of dispatches, either by wire or by 
diplomatic pouch. The diplomat must thus be a crack reporter — the eyes, 
ears, and nose of his government, lie must report fully and honestly what 
he discovers, and make his recommendations fearlessly. This explains why 
he should mingle freely sviih the people, and why he is handicapped if he 
cannot speak their language. Yet Americans have long been notoriously 
deficient as linguists, especially the political appointees. Some years ago 
an ambassador who 'vas sent to a South American country reputedly 
knc^v only t%vo words of Spanish — ^"$i, st.” 

Entertainment is an important duty of the American diplomat, just as it 
is of a traveling salesman. The more people the ambassador ingratiates 
himself with, the better he can do his job. Many an important bit of 
information is dropped mer the fourth cocktail, and a well-dined Foreign 
Secretary may prove to be in a more amiable mood the next day than one 
who is not Cjuics have defined a diplomat as an "honest mao sent to lie 
abroad for his country.” He might perhaps belter be defined as a man 
sent abroad "to dine for his country,” sometimes on stewed cat. Many a 
diplomat, cursed xvith the occupational disease of dyspepsia, has re- 
gretted that he had only one stomadi to give for his country. 

Yet the American people, although admittedly a nation of salesmen, 
lake a cheese-paring approach to foreign-service expense accounts. The 
public does not expect an admiral to provide the oil for his fleet, but it 
expects the ambassador to provide diplomatic oil for his embassy. A 
number of small and poor nations, some of them depending on economic 
aid from \Vashington, actual^ outshine the ambassador of the rich 
United Slates in the social whirl of foreign capitals. 

'For a glossary o( sinuUt dipUnnatic tenics, see Appendix A. 
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GOVERNMENTS SPEAKING TO GOVERNMENTS 

A prime dut)- of the American diplomat is to cany out orders that 
have been cabled or mailed to him in the form of “inslmctions" from 
Washington. Just as the military man must obey orders, so the diplomat 
must obey orders. A cardinal sin of the diplomat in the Geld is to violate 
instructions, as Robert R. Livingston and James Monroe reluctantly did 
in 1S03, when they arranged for the bargain-basement purchase of 
Louisiana in Paris. But this was before tlic da}’s of the cable, whicli has 
greatly simpliGcd the task of the diplomat. Now he can report imme- 
d/afel)' to the State Department, and receive new instructions in the light 
of changed conditions. 

Tlie government in ^Vashington may conduct diplomatic negotiations 
in several ways. The most common method Is for the Secretary of Slate, 
for example, to send instructions to llic American ambassador in Paris, 
who in turn communicates them to the French Foreign Minister. An- 
other method is for the President or the Secretary ol Slate to deal directly, 
for example, with the Japanese ambassador in Washington, and he in 
turn receives instructions from Tokyo, os Ambassador Nomura did in 
1941 on the e\'c of Pearl Harbor. Such wTiUen exchanges in Washington 
are known as ■‘notes." Another method, increasingly common, is for the 
President or the Secretary of Stale to meet personally with his opposite 
number, as Franklin Roosevelt dramatically did with Winston Churchill 
on a warship off Neufoundland at the time of framing the Atlantic 
Charter in 1941. 

Regrettably, tlierc is no intercontinental loud-speaker tlirough which 
one people may communicate directly with another. President Wilson at 
Paris appealed directly to the Italians in 1919, but his voice was not the 
voice of a united nation. Diplomatic intercourse must be undertaken 
tlirough regularly constituted officials. Even where attempts have been. 
madc to propagandi 2 e the Communists by short-wave radio, noisy “jam- 
ming” has often choked off the message. If the American people could 
speak directly to the Russian people, without official propaganda stifling 
their voices, the outlook for amity would be immensely improved. 

STARWNG THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

The American foreign service in the 19th Century was traditionally 
ill-chosen, ill-trained, ill-paid, ill-boused, ill-co-ordinated, and under- 
manned. Enlieartening strides forward have come in recent decades, but 
historically this dismal picture ranauts correct. 

The shameful neglect of the foreiga service is not difficult to e.xplam. 
During most of the 19th Century, and even later, foreign affairs did not 
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seem vital. The people were preoccupied or indifferent, and many red- 
blooded democrats regarded the whole “striped-pants brigade as an 
expensive and unnecessary carry-over from effete monarchies. The feel- 
ing was not uncommon that if diplomatic negotiations were necessary, 
the other nation could send over its own stuffed shirts. 

The frugal habits of a poor and struggling republic have clung to a rich 
and mighty power. The American people, who are willing to spend bil- 
lions for the Department of Defense, are reluctant to spend the pennies 
that would spell the difference between an outstanding foreign service 
and one that is constantly pinched. The Department of State is the 
Department of Peace. The right man in the right place at the right time 
may prevent a war that will cost more in a few minutes than the entire 
foreign service costs in a year. If the American people were fully alive to 
the immense importance of the diplomatic arm. they would insist that 
Congress provide it v.nlh the necessary financial sinews. As it is, Ameri- 
can diplomats have been paid poorly in money and richly in abuse when 
things go WToag. The anti-Communist witch hunt in the 1950s, for ex- 
ample, shattered the morale of flie State Department, and almost ruined 
its recruitment program. Many a bright young man reluctantly suppressed 
his love for the foreign service and turned to the law or some other less 
hazardous calling. 

Until belated improvements in recent years, the American legation or 
embassy in a foreign country often lacked dignity in appearance or lo- 
cation. Congress, responding to the penny-pinching demands of the 
electorate, was unwilling to provide adequate quarters, although t«‘o 
score or more ornate embassies could have been built for the price of a 
modem warship. American envoys were forced to rent buildings for 
limited periods, often in undesirable parts of a capital, sometimes, as in 
Paris, above a grocery store or, as in Rome, above a winesbop — with 
attendant flies and odors. Ambassador Page, on coming to London in 
1913, found the quarters of his predecessor “a cheap hole.” 

A lack of permanent location for the legation or embassy was still 
another handicap. The constant change of locale, keeping pace with 
differing pocketlwks and poLtical overturns in Washington, hampered 
the conduct of business. By contrast, relatively poor nations have long bad 
permanent embassies on Massachusetts Avenue in Washington. Many an 
American envoy has had to spend much of his time legation-hunting, 
and then renovate his new quarters out of his own pocket, as mOlionaire 
Henry mite did in Paris to the tune of $35,000. A famous English 
caricature showed a London policeman approaching the house-hunting 
American ambassador, Joseph Choate, as latter wearily clung to a 
lamppost one dismal night. When the oScer requested him to move on 
home, he replied, “Home! home! I have no home- I am the American 
ambassador.” 
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rLA\T50YS. FLUTOCHATS, AND POLITICIANS 

Conditions were much worse before World War I than they are today. 
Scores of top-fiight men were forced to decline foreign appointments — 
men like President C. W. Eliot of Han'aid— simply because they did 
not have enough supplementary income or could not afford to sacrifice 
their life savings. Tlio supreme irony was that tlie American democracy 
\vas often represented abroad by a snobbish plutocracy. Many of these 
“cooky-pushers" and “tea gladiators" were playboy sons of aristocratic 
families, educated at Har\‘ard, Yale, and Princeton, and inclined to regard 
the foreign sci^'ice ns their own private club. 

Politics also polluted the foreign service, and still docs to some extent. 
Some men have been sent abroad to get them out of the country, notably 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron, whom President Lincoln shipped off 
to ilussia in 1SQ2 when odorous scandals beg.in to develop in the War 
Department. Rich polilici.ans, some of whom have cleverly contributed 
to the campaign coffers of both parUes, have Jong been given high 
preference for important posts. A wealthy Democrat, James J. Van Alen, 
donated some $50,000 to Cle\‘elands campaign chest in 1892. Having thus 
“bought” an office, he \vas appointed minister to Italy but did not serve. 
One unhappy result of having purely political appointees was a dis- 
concerting turnover in the foreign service. The brilliant Jules Jusscrand 
served France in ^V4shington for twenty-three consecutive ) ears; during 
the same period tlicre were nine different American ambassadors In 
Paris. 

The appointment of political hacks or wealthy amateurs to high 
diplomatic office sometimes brought disgrace to the sen’ice. Most of the 
appointees w’ere ine.xperienced, many were inept, some w ere uncouth, and 
a few were drunkards. John Randolph, when presented to the Russian 
Czar, is supposed to have blurted out, “Howaya, Emperor? How’s the 
Madam?" ’The absence of diplonwtic finesse, together witli ignorance of 
protocol, often led to a bluntness and brusqueness that caused American 
techniques to be branded as “shirt-sleeve diplomacy." A low point in 
rough-and-readyism was reached when an American envoy in a Carib- 
bean republic officially received callers in a flaming red-flannel under- 
shirt. 

Even today, witJi the emphasis on salaried career men, a substantial 
minority of America’s diplomatic appointments could be classed as 
political. Incredibly enough, this haphazard system of selecting rep- 
resentatives has turned out better than one might expect. Many of the 
appointees have been men who have made fortunes in business or law, 
and their ability has been so marked that tliey often adapted them- 
selves to their new duties surprisingly well. They also have had the 
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advantage of a permanent staff of counselors or secretaries at the legation 
or embassy. Even the highly professionalized diplomatic services of 
Europe have sent some incredible blunderers to America s shores. In the 
early days of the republic a French minister in Washington, who 
habitually beat his wife, employed a fife player to drown out her piteous 
cries. But the “you’re another" shortcomings of others should not be used 
to gloss over American deficiencies. Ideally, as Ambassador Page 
remarked in 1913, "We’d train the most capable male babies we have 
from the cradle." 


PROGRESS Wmi TllE BRAKES ON 

Enheartening changes for the better have come in recent decades. 
The Rogers Act of 1924 introduced the merit system by providing for a 
career service based on competitive examinations, written and oral. The 
Porter Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926 larmched a large-scale and 
long-overdue program of construction. *1116 Foreign Service Act of 19i6. 
among other improvements, substantially increased salaries and expense 
accounts ("representation allowances”). All these reforms, in the view of 
one leading expert, %vere sufficient to provide the United States with a 
foreign service "as good as any In the world."* As of 1956, about two- 
thirds of the heads of missions in foreign capitals were professionals. Most 
of them could live and entertain with reasonable dignity on their salaries 
and expense allowances. Congress, at long last, was grudgingly prepared 
to recognize the wisdom of the Japanese schoolboy: "Poverty are no dis- 
grace for Methodist Minister, but for Foreign Minister it are a crime.” 

Yet there are still glaring inequalities. At some of the ambassadorial 
posts the American envoy must have private income with which to sup- 
plement governmental funds. The traditional social obligations at Lon- 
don, for example, have been such as to require additional out-of-pocket 
sums amounting to about three times the ambassador's salary and al- 
lowances. This meant tliat only a favored plutocracy could represent 
America’s classless democracy at the major capitals, as is still the case 
to some extent. The first question that the President had to ask about a 
prospective appointee did not relate to his ability or experience but 
to his private wealth — whether inherited, married, or made. “It’s a 
damned mean outfit, your American government," a Britisher remarked 
to Ambassador Walter H. Page in 1914. 

THE SENATE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Congress has come to play an increasingly vital role in foreign affairs, 
and of the two houses the Senate is by far the more important. The 
*H. M. Wriston. Diplomacy in a Pemocrac!/ (New York, 1956), p. 43. 
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President should keep in intimate contact with its leaders, including those 
of both parties, if he sWshes to pursue a genuine bipartisan foreign 
policy. The most coveted chairmanship in the Senate has traditionally 
been that of the Committee on Foreign Rclalionsr Some of the men who 
have held this post — figures lihe Charles Sumner and Henry Cabot 
Lodge — have exercised such great power that they have been referred 
to as “Ute second Secretary of State.” Tlic rule of “seniority” — perhaps 
“senility" in some cases — l»as sometimes brought to this key position 
Senators of limited vision but unlimited vocal power. Some, like Sum- 
ner, have acted ns though ihcjr thunderous epithets could not be heard 
beyond the three-mile line. 

The Senate enjoys varied powers in the field of foreign relations. It 
confirms — occasionally rejects — Presidential nominations to diplomatic 
posts, in tliis case by a simple majority vote. It passes Senate resolutions, 
in some cases on irrelevant subjects like independence for Ireland, in 
others, on relex’ant subjects, such as advising the President in 1948 that 
it would support a regional security pact (ultimately the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization). It can launch Investigations, notably the tragically 
misleading Nye Committee investigation in the 1930s of the inter- 
national munitions scandal. It approves treaties by a two-thirds vote, and 
then sends them to Uic President for ratification and exchange of ratifica- 
tions with the other power or powers. The Senate cannot ratify treaties; 
only the President can. 

Criticisms of the Senate’s role regarding treaties have been numerous 
and bitter. First of all, the accusation Is that the txvo-thirds affirmative 
vote has resulted in chronic obstruction, notably in the rejection of the 
all-important Treaty of Versailles in 191&-1920. Second, the Senate is a 
political body, and it may try to embarrass the President by a partisan 
manhandling of a treaty, as the Republicans did in 1SS3 when they 
rejected the fisheries pact with England. Third, tlie Senate is unduly 
jealous of its prerogatives, as when it took deep offense at President 
Wilson’s snubbing in 1918-1919. Fourth, the Senators, who are elected for 
sue years, are notoriously less responsive to public opinion than are the 
two-year members of the House. Tliis was conspicuously true in the 
1920’s and 1930’s, when the Senate shelved the World Court in spite of 
strong popular sentiment. 

The two-thirds rule, in particular, has come under repeated fire. A one- 
third-plus-one minority may veto a treaty, and in a democracy, where the 
majority rules, such a procedure seems undemocratic. The two-thirds rule, 
moreover, leads to subterfuge, if not downright dishonesty. When the 
President needs speedy action and does not want to risk rejection, he 
often by-passes the Senate by concluding an Executive agreement. Al- 
though such a pact does not require Senate approval, it has the force of a 
treaty while it lasts, as was 'true of the famous destroyer-base deal of 
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1940. The Senate, e\-er jealous of its prerogatives, has attempted in re- 
cent years, through the propwed Bridccr amendment to the Constitution, 
to curb Executive agreements and Ireaties- 
The American method of approving treaties has rarely been copied by 
other nations. It encourages delay and deadlock. There is some truth in 
the witticism that "the President proposes, the Senate disposes, and the 
country dozes." 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SENATE 

Arguments in behalf of the two-thirds rule are not lacking. The Senate, 
in going over treaties with a fine-toothed comb, is merely discharging its 
constitutional duty, and the President has no legal right to bind the 
Senators in advance, as Wilson did in connection with the Treat}’ of 
Versailles. Moreover, most treaties run the Senatorial gauntlet \rithout 
undue delay, even though the Caribbean Isle of Pines Treaty, os'ing to 
opposition from the sugar interests, took twenty-one years! 

The supposed villainy of the Senate in vetoing treaties by wielding the 
two-thirds rule has been much overplayed. From 17S9 to 1934, only 13 
of the 923 treaties presented to the Senate were rejected. Yet these 
figures are somewhat misleading. More than a hundred hav’e been 
amended or have bad reservations added. A few treaties have been so 
drastically altered by the Senate that the other nation, notably England 
la connection with the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1900, refused to go 
through with ratiBcation. Some have been filed in the Mliite House 
wastebasket after Senatorial mutilation, as was the fate of President 
Taft’s arbitration treaties in 1912. 

But the figures on fatalities in the Senate do not take into account the 
large number of treaties that were never bom because of the menacing 
two-thirds rule. For example, a treaty of alliance with Great Britain in 
1900 to uphold the Open Door in the Far East would probably have been 
to the advantage of the United Stales, but die Britain-haters and devotees 
of the anH-aBiance tradition were too vocal. "For God’s sake,” Secretary 
John Hay reported Senators as saying to him, “don’t let it appear we 
have any understanding with England." 

On the other hand, additional arguments can be presented in defense 
of the Senate. The Co mmi ttee on Foreign Belations contains able lawyers, 
who are competent to give treaties a microscopic scrutiny. Treaties, like 
matrimony, are serious business, and are not to be entered into lightly. 
Some of them have no time lintit, and they caimot be repealed by Co^ 
gress, except at the risk of an intem^onal scandal The Senators, in 
truth, have sometimes saved the adimnistration serious embarrassment. 
In refusing to approve a treaty for a nonfortified Panama fanal, the 
Senate in 1900 was ri^t, and Seoetaiy Hay was wrong— despite his 
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spoilcd-chilcl reaction. Finally, the one-third veto, Jile the fjJibnstcr. is 
designed to protect the minority rights of the states, notably those of 
tile Soutli, against tlie "t)Tanny of the majority." 

The two-thirds rule, wliich can be changed only by constitutional 
amendment, will no doubt continue for a Jong time to come. Like 
monogamy, it is not completely S3tisfactor>', but, like monogamy, it has 
won genera) if somcwlial grudging acquiescence. A simple malority 
s’otc in the Senate seems like an insulGcicnt safeguard; a simple majority 
^•ote in both iloujcs of Congress, os on a pork-barrel bill, also seems in- 
adequate. A majority vote in both houses of the total memhership, 
'vhether present or not, ivould have some merit, and «’ould have the ad- 
vantage of bringing the House of Representatives more intimately into 
the m.aking of foreign policy. 

THE PARTNERSHIP OF THE HOUSE 

The Ifoujc is already plaj'ing a role of increasing consequence, par- 
ticularly since the distinction berivecn domestic and foreign legislation is 
largely breaking domi. Bills involving immigration, tariffs, and other 
“domestic" problems have far-reaching foreign implications, and the 
House has to approve or reject such me.tsures. Like the Senate, it may 
also pass general resolutions on any subject, relevant or irrelevant, and 
ft may undertake investigations of foreign policy. It may also collaborate 
vvitli Uie Senate in passing a war resolution or in annexing territory by a 
simple joint resolution, as in the case of Tows and Hawaii. Most im- 
portant of all, the House shares with the Senate control of tlve purse 
strings, and may slash the budget of the Department of State. If it re- 
fuses to vote the appropriations required by a treaty, as it almost has 
done on occasion, the pact falls to tiie ground. In the j’ears after 1945, 
when the United States embarked upon a multibillion dollar foreign-aid 
program, the whole Congress was brought into the picture as never be- 
fore. 

Thus the House, the Senate, the President, the State Department, 
the National Security Council, the foreign service, the economic and 
military advisers, and above oil the public are involved in the making 
of foreign policy. Water can rise no higher than its source, and Ameri- 
can foreign policy c.m rise no higher than the intelligence, knowledge, 
experience, and vision of those who make it. 
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CHAPTER 


The Colonial Backdrop 


AmonVd fuis been long enough involved in the tears 
of Europe. She has been a football bettiecn contend- 
ing nations from the beginning. . . , 

Joiiv Adams, 1782 


FRENATAL IMPRESSIONS 

A DjrtoMATic JIjSTonv of the Uniletl Stotos can ofljdally begin tWth 
July, 1776, N'hcn tlie ConHncnl.il Congress declared Uie thirteen re- 
bellious colonics an independent nation. But to lake tlii^ date as a start- 
ing point would be like ASTiting a biography of George W.ishington and 
completely ignoring all the events of his life before he reached the age of 
twenty-one. 

One must never forget ih.it a total of 169 years elapsed from the 
planting of Jamestown, Virginia, to the deebring of independence — a 
period equal in length to that from 1776 to 1945. The experiences of the 
English colonists during this troubled ccnlury-and-a-half not only de- 
termined the nature of the nesv republic, but left an unmistakable im- 
print upon its basic foreign policies. One is reminded of the old-wives’ 
tale that if a pregnant ivoman is frightened by a bear, she will give birth 
to a baby with bearish features and traits. 

A detailed scrutiny of colonial backgrounds is not within the scope of 
this book. But a brief e.\aminatioii of certain prenatal influences during 
ihese^formative years will contribute to a richer understanding of 
American diplomacy during the national period. 

"’^At the outset one must remember that the early English settlers in the 
New World were not Americans at all — at least from an international 
point of view — but Europeans transplanted to American soil. Their per- 
sonal fortunes came second; those of England's empire first. Several of 
die colonies were actually founded partially or primarily for purposes of 
imperial defense. The best example is Georgia, which was planted as a 
buffer to protect the Carolinas from the Spaniards and the Indians 
19 
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America, in brief, was but the farthest frioge of Europe — an offshoot from, 
an appendage to, the mother continenL 
The second-class status of the American settlers is nowhere better 
underscored than by the early intercolonial clashes. ^Vhe^eve^ trade 
rivalries, dynastic ambitions, or other sdiemings plunged England and 
Spain into war, Spaniards would massacre Englishmen along the south- 
ern frontier. ^Vhenever France and England tangled, the war whoop of 
French-led Indians would split the ni^t air along the northern frontier. 
The colonials were not supposed to reason why; they were but to do and 
die as the advance agents of empire. 

A PAWN ON THE EUROPEAN CHESSBOARD 
The English colonials did not fully appreciate their disagreeable role. 
When war broke out in Europe, they were forced to raise money and 
armies and to shoulder, albeit somewhat grudgingly, a share of the 
burden. But their achievements, though considerable, bore little relation 
to the terms of peace. In general, Ameri<^ was but a side show. The 
main tent was in Europe, and what happened there largely determined 
the final outcome. 

The classic example is the fate of the supposedly impregnable French 
fortress of Loulsbourg, which, located on Cape Breton Island, had long 
been a thorn in the flesh of Ne%v England. By incredibly good luck the 
English colonists managed to capture it in 1745. But in Europe the war 
ended in a virtual stalemate, and Louisbourg was restored to France 
when Madras (India) was restored to Britain. The English coloniab 
naturally riewed with acute dissatbfaction the tossing away of the 
fruits of victory and the re*esUblishment of the old menace. But their 
protests were wasted words. 

Until the middle of the ISth Century, the English colonies in America 
were to a considerable degree pasvns on the European chessboard. Their 
interests, though not wholly ignored by London, were definitely sub- 
ordinated to those of the Empire as a whole. Ignorance went hand-in- 
hand with indiffciencc. The 150116 ol Newcastle discussed Cape Breton 
for a decade without knowing that it was an island, while George III 
was probably net the only Briton to confuse the Mississippi River with 
the Ganges River in India. 

But what is true of the early intercolonial conflicts certainly Is not true 
of the last one. llTicn the first of these struggles broke out in 1659 as 
King William’s War, a majority of the colonists probably had no real 
desire to fight France. There were no acute centers of friction \ntally af- 
fecting the welfare of large numbers of Eoglish settlers The same is also 
true, though to a lesser extent, of Queen Anne’s War (1702-1713). But 
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thereafter the ad\-ancc guard of the British Empire in North America 
began to trichle over the Appalachian Mountain barrier into territory 
claimed by France. The subsequent rivalries of buckskinned squatters, 
land speculators, and fur traders became increasingly intense. By 1713, 
armed conflict had broken out or was about to break out in eight 
different places in the ^\’cstcrn Hemisphere.* Following King George's 
War (1744-1743), the English colonists apparently realized that the con- 
tinent was not big enough /or both themselves and the French. Be- 
gardlcss of European issues, the colonials were ready to fight. 

The last of the four great Anglo-French wars — the French and Indian 
War — erupted in the wilds of the Ohio Valley, in May, 1754. It was the 
only one of the series that started in America, and it was actually fought 
there for two years before it widened into the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe (1756-1763). But in a sense the French and Indian War was not 
a colonial conflict. By that time the English settlers had attained their 
majority — or were about to attain it. Tlicy were on the eve of becoming 
independent Americans. 


THE ILLUSION OF ISOLATION 

Tlie English colonists were finally willing to fight for their o\vn 
interests— and (hey did. There is also evidence th.nt (hey were becoming 
fed up with being used as cats-paws for European purposes. Thomas 
Paine, in bis sensationally effective pamphlet Common Sense (1776), 
appealed to this sentiment: 

, . . Any submission to, or dependence on. Great Britain, tends directly 
to involve this Continent in Eurojvon wars and quarrels, and set us at 
variance with nations who would oUierivise seek our friendship, and against 
whom we have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for 
trade, we ought to form no partial connection witli any part of it. It is the 
true interest of America to steer clear of European contentions, which she 
never can do, while, by her dependence on Britain, she is made the make- 
weight in the scale of British politics.® (Italics inserted] 

The yearning to be isolated from the broils of Europe does much to 
explain early American foreign poh'cy. In searching for its roots, 
one must bore deeply into colonial thinking and experience. The truth 
is that even before the colonists sailed from Europe they had become 
isolationists in spirit. They left the countries of their birth because they 
had not been able to get along there — svhetlrer spiritually, socially, 
politically, or economically. Many of them emigrated because they were 

* See M. H. Savelle, “Diplomatic Preliminaries of the Seven Years' War in America," 
Canadian Hist. Hcv , XX (1939), 17. 

•M. D. Conway, ed.. The WriWng* of Thomas Paine (New York, 1906), I, 88-89. 
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weary of the periodic uphearab in Europe, as was notably true of the 
Rhineland Gennans. The Swedbh invaders had so thoroughly devastated 
their fair land in the Thirty Years* War {161S-1648) Siat more than 
three hundred years later a common Gennan saying was, “Oh, something 
the Swedes left behind.” 



The voyage across the Atlantic usually tasted from one to three months, 
and often lovoK'ed such Incredible hardships as to take a heavy toll of 
human life. One traveler testified: 

. . . There is on board these ships terrible miser)-, slench, fmnes. home, 
vomiting, many Iditds of sea-Bckness. fever, dysentery, headache, beat, 
constipation, boils, scurvy, cancer, mouth-rot, and the liJ:e . . . Add to 
this want of piwisions, hunger, thirst, frost, beat, dampness, ansiety, want, 
aSictions and lamentations, together with other troubles, as c c. the lice 
abound so hightfully, especialJv on sick people, that thev can be scraped 
off the body. . . . We Mere compelled to eat the ship’s biscuit which had 
been spoiled long ago; thou^ in a whole biscuit there was scarcely a piece 
the size of a dol^ that had not been full of red w onns and spiders' nests.* 

These prolonged nightmares had twxj inevitable results The colonists 
realized keenly that they were separated from Europe in space and time. 
And those who staggered ashore alhe did not return eicept for com- 
pelling reasons. They began to develop a typically American way of 
living and thinking — a transformation that further widened the gulf 
between them and Europe. A noted Massachusetts clergvinaii. Increase 
Mather, declared in 1677 with obvious exaggeration: “There never was 
a generation that did so perfectly shake off t& dust of Baby Ion, both as to 

•CoKlieb MittelhfTgCT. /ijumcy to Fmniylcanto (pyJadelpMi. 1S3S). p? 21-22. 
24 {tnm. irtxo Ceman by C. T. Ebn>). 
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cccJcJuiiN'ffll and dtiJ roasfi7ufton, as the first generation of Christians 
lliat came into this land for the gospel’s sake."^ 

Bwt only geographically, arrd in part psychologically, were the Ameri- 
can cofonists isofated from Europe. A ifiousand different cords— cords of 
race, kinship, language, literature, religion, custom, tradition, law, gov- 



ernment, finance, trade— bound them to the Mother Country. Even 
though Uiese pioneers of empire desired to hack out their onm destiny 
witliout interference, they were repeatedly sucked into wars of Europe’s 
making. Beriveen 16S9 and 1815 England and France fought each o^er 
ses’cn times — about 00 years of warfare in a period of 126 years. Four of 
these wars, as already noted, were waged while the Americans were 
still colonials. Es’en today the tourist may visit the dungeons at Nantes, in 
France, and find car>’ed on the walk the names of Massachusetts fisher- 
men wild had been captured during the intercolonial wars. There could 
hardly be a mote forceful lenimdet that Atneiica was then a part of 
Europe. 

Lumping together both the colonial and national periods, one finds that 
between 16SS and 1945 there were nine general European wars which 
in\-olved a struggle for dominant sea power. The American people were 
inr'olved in every one of them, whetlier they wanted to be or not. The 
conclusion is inescapable that America has never been, and certainly 
now can never be, completely isolated from Europe. A mere listing of 
the long series of tragic conflicts presents a vivid picture of tlie seeming 
inevitability of involvement. 

•Quoted in J. W. Thornton, The of die Amertrim Reiotulion (2nd ed.. 
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The Diplomacy of the 
French Alliance, 


Eccfy fu»/ton In Europe u:lshcs to see Britain humbled, 
hoviuQ all in their turns been offended by her in- 
solence. . . . 

Be.sjo.»v Franujv, 1777 


THE BREAK WITH BRITAIN 

Gti£xt BRtTAis emerged (rom the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) the 
mightiest nation in the world. Her fleets whitened the seas and her 
many-tentacled empire sprawled over two hemispheres. But svith over* 
weening power went an arrogance that aroused hatred among the 
peoples of Europe. Horace Walpole,' the Englhh author, described his 
conictnporariw in England as “bom with Ruman insolence" and be- 
luving with "more haughtiness tlian an Asiatic monarch." He, himself, 
threatened to bum his Creek and Latin boots — “those histones of little 
people." 

No nation felt the humiliation of defeat by the British more keenly 
llian France. Forsaken by allies and humbled on tlie battlefield, she 
lud lost a s-ast empire, includmg all her possessions on the mainland of 
North America. Formerly arbiter of the destinies of Europe, she now saw 
her ministers walk at the hech of those of Ontam in every chanecller)’ on 
the Continent. Count de Vergennes. French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
wrote bitterly In 177C: “Engbnd is tlie natural enemy of France, and she 
is a gri-edy enemy, ambitious, unjust and treacherous- the unalterable 
and clieridicd ob|ect of her policy is, d not the dmtrurtion of France, at 
least her degradation and rum." • 

To the dispirilesl French there was but one bright spot in tlie picture. 
Tlie English colonies in America had huddled close to the wings of tlie 
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Mother Country while Canada wtis in the hands of Trance. But now that 
the French hawk was removed, (he colonials might wander afield — per- 
haps even shake off imperial control Encouraged by this prospect, the 
Paris go\-enimcnt sent secret observers to America to report on develop- 
ments and, if possible, to stir np trouble. When the British Parliament 
passed the ill-advised stamp (at in 1763, and (he English colonists cried 
out in protest, the hoped-for break seemed near. But the obnoxious law 
svas repealed the nc.xt j’car, and the French ministers began to lose hope. 

The wound was tom open again In 1773, when Parliament enacted the 
trotcble-brewing Tea Act. This measure pros'oked the destructive Boston 
Tea Party, which in turn brought punislimcnt from London in the form 
of (he so-called Intolerable Acts of 1774. Tlic outraged colonials resisted, 
and blood finally reddened the greensward at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
on April 19, 1775. 

But the great majority of Americans still hoped for reconciliation and 
for a reform of abuses. France, on the other hand, was interested in the 
destruction, not the reformation, of the British Empire. Until the colonials 
w'ero prepared to make (he final break, (he French could offer no open 
aid. 

British bungling continued, and on July 2, 1770, the Continental 
Congress declared the colonics independent. Two days later it adopted 
Jefferson’s Immortal draft of (he Declaration oi Independence. This 
ofiiclal severance of relations with the Mother Country was a diplomatic 
stroke of major significance. It made possible foreign alliances, toward 
which colonial sentiment was now veering. It abo served notice on the 
European powers that tlvc cheapest and most effective way to wreak 
vengeance on Britain was to aid the struggling Americans in their at- 
tempt to break up her empire. "The colonies.” wrote Catherine II of 
Russia hopefully and prophetically, “have told England good-bye for- 
ever.” 


^^ILITIA DIPLOMATS AND MILITIA DIPLOMACY 

Tlie foreign affairs of the United States during the Rexxilution fell 
under the direction of Congress — not of the unborn Department of 
Slate. As early as November, 1775, more than seven months before the 
Declaration of Independence, a secret committee of correspondence 
was appointed by Congress to maintain foreign contacts. It commis- 
sioned Arthur Lee, an erratic Virginian then residing in London as com- 
mercial agent for Massachusetts, as its confidential correspondent. Then, 
on March 3, 1776. still four months before independence was declared. 
Congress decided to send one of its members, Silas Deane, as a “com- 
mercial” agent to France. 

Deane was instructed to secure financial and military assistance, and 
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to sound out Paris on the possibilities of an alliance. Fearful of British 
spies, he adopted the name ‘“Jones," wrote his letters in invisible ink, and 
vowed that in the presence of English-speaking people he would use 
only the French language. This led Foreign Minister Vergennes to jibe: 
“He must be the most silent man in France, for I defy him to say six 
consecutive words in French." Although Deane appears to have been 
in some degree both disloyal and dishonest, he did useful work in fitting 
out privateers and in securing arms for the struggling colonies. Perhaps 
his most valuable contnbutioa was in helping to create the machiner)’ 
for later militar)’ assistance horn France. 

Silas Deane was but the first of a procession of envosx sent abroad by 
Congress. Uninvited and unwanted, thej' were generally rebuffed, except 
in France, where they were either secretly or informally welcomed. This 
hesitancj’ is not difficult to explain. The official reception of diplomatic 
representatives is regarded as a formal recognition of the counby from 
wHch they come; and the premature recognition of revolting colonies is 
generally considered just grounds for declaring wax. The nations of 
Europe all feared 'Britain’s might, and none of them wanted to incur 
her wrath by welcoming the American agents. Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, whose attitude was txpical, instructed his ministers sot to treat 
with the American envoy but “mil CompUmenlen abteeisen"' (put him 
oS with compliments). 

These pioneer American agents labored under other difficulties. Most 
of them, like Deane, were totally without erperience in the wiles of 
European diplomacy. But John Adams, who was one of them, did not 
feel that this lack was a serious handicap. "Wise men know," be wrote, 
"that militia sometimes gain victories over regular troops even by depart- 
ing from the rules." But Adams was unduly optimistic. Some of the 
"militia diplomats" — that is. those without diplomatic experience— were 
as ineffective as the blundering militiamen at home, .\rthur Lee, for 
example, emploved as clerks at least six British spies, who must have 
penetrated h'ls assumed name, "Mary Johnston." 

Vet these were not the only handicaps that vexed America's militia 
diplomats. Two full ntonths were required, even under the most favorable 
conditions, for written instructions from Congress to reach Europe. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the American diplomatic correspondence failed 
to reach its destination. Some of it was seized bv the swarming British 
cruisers; much of it was thrown overboard to avoid capture. At a time 
when the Continental Congress had twelve paid agents in Europe, 
eleven months once passed without a word from anv of them. The secret 
codes, in which the correspondence was conduct^ occasionaOv were 
lost or changed without notification. Letters, when they did come 
through, arrived in formidable batrfies. And occasionaliv instructions 
dated, for example, December SO, would be received weeks before those 
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dated November 30. John Adams summarized these difficulties in a 
classic statement; 

Ambassadors in Europe can send expresses JmessaccsJ to their courts and 
give and receive intelligence in a few days with the utmost certainty. In 
sucli cases there is no room for mistake, misunderstanding, or surprise, but 
in our case it is vera- diflcrcnl. We are at an immense distance. Dispatches 
are liable to foul play and vessels are subject to accidents. New scenes 
open, and the time presses, various nations are in suspense, and necessity 
forces us to act.* 

This complaint docs much to explain some of the obstacles confronting 
American diplomats before the Atlantic cable was successfully laid in 
1866. 


BEAUMAnCHAIS' MOST COMPLEX PLOT 

Looming large in Franco-American diplomacy from 1775 to 1778 was 
the tvofb of Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais. The eatly years of 
this remarkable Frenchman were spent as an inventor and watchmaker, 
in which capacity he constructed a u-atch small enough for tlie ring 
finger of Madame dc Pompadour, famous mistress of Louis XV. Later 
he dfstinguisiied himself as a courtier, a master of intrigue, and finally 
as a plnywright-poct-politician. He is best remembered as the author of 
two of the most popular comedies of his day. The Barber of Seville and 
The Marriage of Figaro. 

Beaumarchais early became Interested in the events agitating America. 
Visiting London in 1775 he met the militia diplomat Arthur Lee, who dis- 
cussed plans for assisting the rebellious Americans against Britain. The 
Frenchman soon became enamored of the colonial cause, and tlirew 
himself into it with almost fanatical zeal. He further stimulated the 
interest of Foreign Minister Vergennes, who had already been watching 
developments in America with a calculating eye. Through him — and even 
directly — Beaumarchais bombarded the French king with his passion- 
ately worded arguments for assistance. 

The youthful Louis XVI, aJlhosigh somewhat thick-headed, showed 
little enthusiasm for these impassioned picas. He knew full well that 
Britain would probably — and properly— declare war if France should 
provide open aid to the struggling colonies. But the king and his 
ministers finally decided that they could inflict the maximum damage on 
England, witli the minimum of expense and risk to themselves, by en- 
couraging the American rebels svitli secret shipments of needed muni- 
tions, money, and supplies. This crucial decision was made on May 2, 
1776, hvo months before Congress declared the colonies independent 

’ Francis Wha«on, ed., The nnetutionary Dtplomatlc Correspondence of the United 
States (Wasfungton, 1589), VI, 52. 
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and before a single American agent had set foot on FrenA soiL France 
could not afford to let the fire go out for want of fuel 
Thus a fictitious pris’ate concern, Roderique Hortalez et Compagnie, 
was organized in France to send military suppL'es to America. R’ith 
Beaumarclrais as its founder and guiding genius, and 'Wth the French 
and Spanish governments as its silent partners and financial bachers, this 
bogus firm shipped immense quantities of all kinds of stores. Many of 
these contributions, in fact, were taken from the king’s own arsenals 
and bore his monogram. Agricultural America, with its critical lack of 
military equipment, simply could not has'e carried on without this aid. 
Ninety per cent of the powder used by dre colonials during the first 
two and one half years of the war came from Europe. Most of it was 
supplied by Hortalez ct Compagnie, which at one time was operating 
fourteen ships. Beaumarchais, skilled playss-right though he uas, neser 
conceived a more successful plot- 

Nor did French aid end here. The Paris authorities, though officially 
issuing proclamations to the contrary, secretly permitted American 
privateers to fit out in their ports and prey upon England’s commerce. 
The British diplomatic representative in France was well aware of these 
activities, but his repeated protests were wasted worth, llben his com- 
plaints became too pressing. Vergennes would order American pris'ateers 
seized. Later, he would secretly compensate the cnsTiers for their losses 
and allow their vessels to escape. Had Britain not wished to avoid war 
with France at this time, she could ha^-e found abundant cause for hos- 
tilities in this flouting of neutrality. 
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as tbe most distingviished man America had yet produced. His s\Titings 
had been Iranslatwl into (he Continental languages, and his spectacular 
e.\pcriments with electricity liad captivated the science-loving French. 

The venerable American, after braving a rebel’s noose and a wintry 
sea, landed on French soil in December, 177C. Master psychologist and 
showman that he was, FranUin discarded bis con\ cntionai wig and sub- 
stituted a fur cap. 

Figure me in your mind [he repofted] as jolly as formerly, and as strong 
and hearty, only a few sears older. \cty plainly dressed, wearing my thin 
gray straight h.air, that peeps out under my only coifitire, a fine fur cap, 
wliiclv comes down my lorAead almost to my spectacles. Think how tlds 
must appear among the powdered heads of Pans!* 

Stripped of borrowed liair and attired in the simple costume of “an 
American agriculturist," Franklin took tlie bored Paris society by storm. 
Ilis patriarchal appearance, his unpretentious manner, his benevolent 
countenance, and his agreeable eccentricity all appealed to the Gallic 
mind. To the French, he was the embodiment of the ideals of Rousseau 
and the pcrsoniRcation of the .American cause. Even N^oltaire spoke quite 
unconsciously of Washington’s army as “FrankLn’s troops." The adoring 
French compared Franklin with Tell, Socrates, even Jesus; and he grew 
weary of sitting for his portrait. Ilis face appeared t\crywhtre on rings, 
medals, medallions, watches, bracelets, and snuff botes. The French 
ladies, among wliom Franklin was a great favorite, did him (he honor 
to adopt the high “coiffure <J In Franklin' in imitation of his cap. No 
social affair was a success without him. So great were the crowds tliat 
followed and pressed about him in the streets that the curious even paid 
money for N-aiitage points from which to sec him pass. 

Witliout tin's b.ickground one cannot understand the amazing success 
of Franklin's diplomacy. Taking full advantage of his popularity, he 
published a number of newspaper articles and pamphlets to discredit the 
British. The most famous of his propaganda efforts was the forged letter 
which purported to prove that the British were buying bales of American 
scalps (including those of women and children) from the Indians. 


FRENCH FEARS OF REUNION 

FrjfjiA'nV ftrlcs ahrre hwo iiof J'«ffic/crrf to enJist France on the f/de 
of die embattled colonies. Tlic complexion of the American war changed 
radlc.ally when, on October 17, 1777, General Burgoime, commanding 
the British ins’aders from Canada, surrendered his entire force to the 
Americans at Saratoga, Ntnv Vork. In a diplomatic rather than in a 
military sense this blow to Britain’s arms must be regarded as one of the 
•John Bigelow, ed.. The Li/c of Bcnjamta FtonUin (8rd ed., Philadelphia, 1893}, 
II. 3S0. 
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decisive battles of world history. The American envoys in Paris wrote 
home that the news had apparently caused as much joy in France as 
if it had been a victory of their own troops over their own enemies. No 
one was more elated than the playwright Beaumarchais, who, in his 
haste to get to the king %vith the glad tidings, was injured in a carriage 
wreck. 

After Saratoga the diplomatic wheels began to turn rapidly. The 
disaster impressed upon London the necessity of making concessions to 
the rebels and ending the war. Franklin, in Paris, played his cards with 
consummate skill. On the one hand, he entered into negotiations with 
the principal British agent; on the other, he hinted to the French that 
unless they could offer something better, the Americans might have to 
accept Britain’s terms. Foreign Minister Vergennes immediately be- 
stirred himself. To him reconciliation would be a catastrope. As be 
pointed out to his colleagues, it would end the heaven-sent opportunity 
to ruin Britain and restore French prestige on the Continent 
But revenge was not the only argument that Vergennes used with his 
fellow ministers and the king. He appealed to cupidity— the possibility 
of winning the lush American trade — and he appealed to fear. If Britain 
should reconcile her colonies, he argued, what was to prevent her from 
turning against the French West Indies? TTiese sugar-rich islands, which 
were France’s most profitable coloajal possessions, would provide com* 
pensation for the cost of the American rebellion. In addition, Vergennes 
noted, the trend of events indicated that war between Britain and France 
was inevitable within a few years anyhow. Was it not far belter to fight 
England when she had her hands fuU with the rebellious Americans than 
to wait until the reunited British Empire could marshal its entire strength? 
This appeal to fear, which Franklin also cleverly exploited, appears to 
have done more than anything ebe to bring the reluctant king and his 
ministers to the edge of the precipice. 

SPANISH PROCRASTINATION 

But France was not free to move as she chose. She was bound by the 
Family Compact, negotiated in 1761, to act in close concert with Spain 
in deebions involving war. Besides, France needed the Spanish navy if 
she hoped to assemble a fleet more formidable than England’s. 

Unfortunately for Vergennes' plans, Spain showed no enthusiasm for 
the proposed war. To be sure, she hated Britain with a burning bitter- 
ness, for no other nation had done more to reduce her from her former 
proud position to a secondary role in the family of nations. The rock of 
Gibraltar, which England had wrested from her in 1764, was a galling 
reminder of her impotence. Although she was attracted by the prospect 
of a war for restitution and revenge, she was repelled by the specter of 
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Sjjflin’s Objectives 
an indcpcndcnl and powerful American republic. Such a new slate might 
reach over the Alleghenies into the Mississippi Valley and grasp terrifor)’ 
that Spain wanted for lierself. E\'en worse, if might esentually seize 
Spain’s colonics in the New World. 



nnrTAiN falls uro.s* e\il days 

An American is cutting off the hom of the cow representing Briush commerw, 
the Dutclunan is milking the cow; the Spaniard and the Frenchman stand by 
for their share of milk; the Briush officers, with their warship beached, are 
dallying in Philadelphia; the British lion is indifferent to tliese indignities, while 
the Englishman wrings his hands and the dog shows his contempt. 

A French print. Library of Congresr 

The bogeyman that cast the longest shadow over die Spanish Court 
was rebellion. Charles III could not forget that he had the largest and 
most wlnerable colonial empire in Uie New World. If he openly assisted 
the American rebels, the British might in turn encourage his own subjects 
to revolt against the Spanish crown. If rebellion and republicanism were 
successful in the English colonies, these trvin plagues might easily spread 
to the Spanish dominions— as indeed tliey did. The few secret contribu- 
tions from Charles HI to the American cause were apparently made in 
the vain hope that both the colonies and die mother country would bleed 
themselves white, and thus render his own possessions more secure. 

The dillydallying of the Spanish Court drove Vergennes to the verge 
of distraction. He did his best to quiet Spain's fears, while dangling 
before her eyes the prospect of reconquering from Britain the Floridas, 
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Gibraltar, and Minorca, and of securing a large slice of trans-Allegheny 
America. But still the Spanish Court wavered. Fearful that if he delayed 
any longer Britain would conciliate her colonies, Vergennes decided to 
plunge into the war alone. Spain might be persuaded to join France 
later.* 


THE RACE FOR EMPIRE 


The rebellious Americans were reluctant to enter into an alliance with 
France, their hereditary foe. Moreover, they retained unpleasant memo- 
ries of their earlier involvements with the alliances and broils of Europe. 
But Congress, faced with the necessity of obtaining help, eventually 
modified its instructions so as to permit its agents in Paris to make bind- 
ing treaties. The diplomatic marriage of the two nations was finally 
arranged on February 6, 1778, when Franklin, Deane, and Lee signed 
two epochal pacts, one of commerce and one of alliance. 

The Treaty of Amity and Commerce generously granted valuable 
pivileges to American shippers. It was closely patterned after the famous 
Plan of 1776, which Congress had drawn up as a model for its diplo- 
matic agents In Europe. In the interests of the weaker mercantile na- 
tions, including the United States, the French Treaty of Commerce 
provided for a whittling down of contraband lists — that is, lists of war 
materials that neutral ships could not cany without risking seizure by 
belligerent cruisers. The pact also stipulated that noncontraband enemy 
goods should be immune from capture when being transported on neutral 
vessels ( free ships, free goods”). In addition, the Franco-American 
Treaty of Commerce contained a mosl-favored-nation-clause — that is, 
oth signatories agreed that if they subsequently granted commercial 
favors to other nations, those same favors %vould immediately be made 
available to each other. 

The forma! signing of this Treaty ot Amity and Commerce, in 1778, 
constituted an ofEcial recognition of the United States by France. Britain 
was eipected to retaliate svith a rleclaration of war. When she did, as 
she did, the second and more important treaty— that of alliance— would 
become effective. 


The Franco-American Treaty of Alliance contained three hicUy sig- 
nificant provisions. First, both naUom pledged themselves to fight until 
American independence was "formally or tacitly assured.” Second, neither 
Franw nor the Umted States would conclude a “truce or peace" with 
Bntain without the formal consent of the other first obtained." Third, 
each of die tsvo nations guaranteed the possessions of the other in 

s L'rtSi all 


B<mu. The Diplomacy of the Amertean 


Retolutkm (New York. 1935), p. 60. 
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Meanwhile the Dritisli Prime Minister, Lord North, liad been de\’ising 
schemes to salvage the Empire. On Deoemher 10, 1777, he announced to 
a startled Parliament after IIjc Christmas Jiolidays he noidd move 
to consider concessions tn the rebellious colonics. Early the next year he 
introduccrl his conci)i.ition hills, offered sartiwl home rule to the 

Americans. On March 9, 1778, ParlKimcnt approx’cd these mc.asutcs. 

Tlic two greatest countries in Europe," remarked (he liistorian 
Edward Gibbon, then a member of Parliament, “were fairly running a 
race for the fa\-or of America.” Tlie French terms svere received with 
rejoicing in the United States, despite the tenacity of the isolationist 
tf.adition. As fate Vi'otild h-ave It. they arrived just in time to stop the 
movement toward reconciliation that had followed the receipt of advance 
copies of LortI Norths concihatton bills. France held out to the Amer- 
icans everything that the British were prepared to concede — and one 
thing more, indcpentlenec. So the colonials, h.iving tasted the sweets of 
freedom, cast in their lot with Fr.ince. With the acceptance of the 
French h^aties and the hrc-ildown of conciliation, France and Britain 
inevitably clashed, in June, 1778. 

MISMATED YOKEFELLOWS 

France, In her haste to forestall Britain's terms, promised much and 
received little. She dealt with the Americans on a plane of equality, as 
If with a powerful and long'cst.ablishcd nation. She even went so far as 
to bind herself by the Treaty of Alliance not to retain French-founded 
Canada or any of Britain's other mainland possessions in North America 
She abandoned secret aid. which had proved cheap and effective, and 
g.\ve the colonials, at a ruinous cost to herself, that overt assi.'itance with- 
out u’hich they probably could not have won their independence when 
they did. 

IVifh the ^visdom of hindsight, one can now sea the foil}' of the French 
oflicials in plunging blindly into this struggle. Their reasons for doing so 
may har’C seemed convincing to lliem, but here one witnesses tlie in- 
credible spectacle of monarchy openly courting, and winning, both 
b.inkruplcy and revolution — in bclialf of a republic. Turgot, the great 
French Minister of Finance, had warned bluntly that war would mean 
ruin. But the thick-witted Louis XVI turned a deaf ear to these calcu- 
lations — and dismissed him. The King was told that his valets, clad in 
royal liveiy, were openly begging in tlie streets. "I believe it,” be blandly 
replied, "they are paid nothing.” 

But the inconsistencies do not stop with France. Many critics were 
amazed at the e.agemess with which the United Stales grasped the 
Gallic hand, drenched though it was with die blood of American settlers. 

In four successive wars, extending over Uiree-quarters of a century, In- 
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dians led by Frenchmen had ravaged the Anglo-American frontier. Yet 
scarcely had the war whoop died away and the scalping knife become 
dry when the Americans found themsdves arrayed beside their former 
archenemy against the nation that had given them birth. As one English 
commentator later said, "When our house is burning, we do not inquire 
too curiously into the moral antecedents of those who hand the water- 
buckets." * 

In America, the British pamphleteers, as well as the Loyalist sup- 
porters of George HI, did their best to undo the alliance by resurrecting 
the Gallic peril They insisted that this was the old storj* of the wooden 
horse over again, and that when the French came thej’ would evact a 
heasy price for their help — perhaps Anaerican territory and sos’ereignt)'. 
In Protestant Jsew Engird, where the Pope was distrusted, great stress 
was laid upon the CaAolicism of the French. And Lo\*3list ne«3papers 
made much of the expected arrival of ships bden with tons of holy 
water, crucifixes, hair shirts, and other so-called “trappings of popery.’ 

The French representatis-es in America, alive to their peril, launched a 
counterattack of propaganda. They even emploj-ed the potent pen of 
Thomas Paine, at a saU^y of SIOOO a year, to create sentiment favorable 
to France and the alliance. But such efforts were probably xmnecessai)*. 
Water buckets and carriers of water buckets were too desperately 
needed. 


FRENCH SE.NTI.MENT OR SELF-INTEREST? 

Now that the French alliance was consummated, Louis X^^ did the 
handsome thing by sending over a full-fiedged minister, Conrad Alex- 
andre Cward. Flattered by such attention. Congress engaged in a wordy 
debate o%-er the etiquette of receiving this Old World dignitary. The 
Lo}’alists hid their fear in the derisive time of "Yankee Doodle": 

From Lewis (Louis X\T1, Monsieur Gerard came, 

To Congress in this town. sir. 

Thw bmed to him. and he to them 
Alta then they aB sat down, sir.* 

But the patriots, who remembered that Americans had long been re- 
garded as Lcke>-s by the British, rejoiced to see the day when they were 
treated as equals the greatest power on the continent of Europe. 

The silly myth has often been repeated that France entered the war 
primarily because of her love for the United States — a mvth that ^'er• 
gennes deliberately encouraged. It is true that there was a considerable 
*11. E. EcCTton, The Cevte* end Cheracter of the Amencen Ketolutum (Oxford. 

ira).p.ir-. 

• R>c4»ijfon*» CasrtSe. Ort. 3. 1TT8. r^auted fa C H. V«a Tj-ne The Lot/alsiti i" the 
American ReetJutten (New York. lSO*>. p. I5L 
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Ix)dy of Ffcnch Lbcrals flnd intollectuals, including Bousjeau and Vol- 
taire, who were fired enthusiasm for the cause of liberty and for 
the American cipcrimenl in republicanism. It is also true that the strug- 
gle of the colonials touchetl the ima^nation of the more romantic and 
chi\-alrous elements in France, especially in the cities and notably La- 
fayette. It is lilccuisc tnjc that the American cause was popular at the 
French Court and in the inner circles of French society. The wily Frank- 
lin had done his work well. Even the friwlous queen, Marie Antoinette, 
inquired eagerly about “our good Americai«,“ "our dear republicans." 
But it is not correct to say that the illiterate and ignorant French masses 
were on fire for America, and that they forced their government into 
the war. Such statements grossly exaggerate sentiment for the colonies 
and clothe the absolutist French monarchy with the responsiveness of a 
popukir regime. 

The documents do not revc.il that tlic hard-headed Vergennes and his 
calculating fellou' minisfen were swayed to .-iny appreciable extent by 
sentiment. France c.imc to the aid of the Amcric.ins because the men in 
charge of her government concluded— whether wisely or not— that it 
was to her advantage to do so. A desire for revenge and restitution, to 
say nothing of cupidity and fear, dictated her course. France's distresses 
made possible America's diplomatic success. 
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CHAPTER 


The Diplomacy of Peace 
with Britain, 1778-1783 


You tcifl notice that the English buy the peace more 
than they make it. 

VCRCENNES, 1782 


SPAINs LllKEVVARM PARTNER 

Tut Spanish Covrt was deeply offended by France’s decision to 
plunge inlo war against Britain without first securing the consent 0 ! 
Madrid. Charles III. whose iojuied pride would not permit him to mos'e 
hastily, knew that the French were in urgent need of his noNy, and that 
he was in an cscellent position to drive a hard bargain. In the end, and 
only after costly delays, Vergennes succeeded in satisfying Spanish honor. 
Spain and France fonnally came to tenns at Aranjuez, on April 12, 1779. 
more than a year after the signing of the Franco-American alliance. 

The proxisions of the secret convention of Aranjuez were not note- 
worthy, except for one bothersome article Charles III, xs-ho desired abox e 
all else to attach Gibraltar once more to Spanish soil, forced France to 
agree to fight until Britain yielded the defiant fortress. As the French 
had already bound the United States not to make a separate peace, the 
.Aranjuez agreement "chained" the Americans, without their knowing it, 
to the rock of Gibraltar. 

Spain’s belated entrance into the war as an ally of France did not mean 
that she was an ally of the United Slates. The Madrid government not 
only harbored unfriendly sentiments toward the r«rw republic, but flatly 
refused to recognize its independence Yet Congre»s. in the hope of 
persuading Spam to lend money and enter into an alliance, decided to 
send an envoy to the Spanish Court. Tlie man chosen was John Jay. 
thirty-four xear old scion of a distinguished New York family, and one 
of the ablest statesmen of his day. 
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Jay’s mission was one long pwrgatory. lie was never ofTicially received 
during the tss-D'and-one-half years of his sojourn in Spain. Ilis mail was 
secretly opened and read; liis letters to the foreign minister lay un- 
answered; he was put oil with the most transparent excuses. Tlic frigidity 
of the Spanish Court was dclejTnincd with almost thermometrie precision 
by the successes or failures of American arms. Jay reported that the news 
of the loss of Charleston to the Dritish had an effect "as visible the next 
day as tliat of a bad night’s frost on young leaves." In desperation. Con- 
gress instructed him to oiler an abandonment of American claims to 
navigate tlie Mississippi River itt exchange for recognition and an alli- 
ance. Fortunately for the future cxp.msion of the United States, the 
Spanish government was unwilling to come to terms on this basis. 

As if all these x'cxations were not enough. Jay became involved in 
serious financial embarrassments. Ilis sahiry' failed, his meager funds gave 
out; his attempts to wring money from the uns)Tnpathetic Madrid Court 
met with scant success. Tlic Spanish Foreign Minister, disgusted with 
the American envoy's constant lagging, wrote of him: “His two chief 
points wore; Spain, rccognire our independence, Spain, give us more 
money." Jay finally did succeetl In borrowing a small sum, and he did 
encourage the Spaniards to keep up their half-hc.arted assistance to the 
colonials. But beyond this his mission did little more than create In him 
a profound distrust of European courts and European diplomacy.^ 

BniTAIN AT DAY 

Before the end of 1779 Britain was fighting with her back to the wall. 
For the first time since 1690 her naval supremacy in the English Channel 
was jeopardized, and slie was faced with the grim prospect of invasion. 

The opportunity had edme at last for the weaker maritime nations of 
Europe to rise \ip and assert their rights — rights which, in their eyes, the 
Mistress of the Seas had for generations haughtily ignored or flagrantly 
abused. Catherine II of Russia, secretly encouraged by Vergennes of 
France, took the lead in organizing the Baltic countries into the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780. This group of smatl-navy nations, seeking to improve 
their position in time of war and sveaken the preponderant sea power of 
Britain, ringingly enunciated certain advanced rules of international law. 

The list thus published was impressive. It hjsJaed out against "paper 
blockades” — that is, a blockade to be binding must be effectively enforced. 

It declared for a more liberal interpretation of contraband of war — that 
is, less confiscation of neutral goods regarded as war materials by the 
belligerents. It proclaimed the principle “free ships, free goods’’— that 
is, immunity of noncontraband coeny goods being carried on neutral 

* For the Spanish mission see FranJr Xfmagban, Jofin lay (New YorJe, 1935), pp. 
125-183. 
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ships. Interestingly enough, a number of these principles could be found 
in the memorable American “Plan of 1776," which had formed a basis 
for the Franco-American commercial treaty of 1778. 

Almost all the neutral trading nations of Europe joined the Armed 
Neutrality, for they were eager to humble the British “tyrant of the 
seas. The roster included Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
the Holy Roman Empire, Portugal, and the Two Sicilies. These coun- 
tries did not declare war, but they assumed an unfriendly, even menacing 
attitude, and thus rendered Britain's position more precarious. 


BRITAIN AGAINST THE WORLD 


Britain and AUiea 
Great Britain 

Some Loyalists and Indians 

(Total population on Bntala'a 
tide. e. 8,000.000] 


Enemy ot Unfriendly Towers 


Belligerents 
(Total popuUlum. 
c. I7.SOO.000) 


Members of (be 
Anned Neutrality 
(with dates 
of joWnf ) 


United Stales, 1775-1783 
France, 1778-1783 
Spain. 1779-1783 
Holland, 178&-1783 
Ireland (restive) 

Russia, 1760 
Denmark-Nofway, 1780 
Sweden, 1780 
Holy Roman Empire, 1781 
Prussia. 1762 
Portugal. 1762 
Two Sicilies, 1783 (after 
peace signed) 


One must not fall into the error of overestimaling the influence of the 
Armed Neutrality as a military or naval force. John Adams sneered at 
it as a sublime bubble,” while Catherine II herself contemptuously 
referred to her brain child as the "Aimed Nullity." Yet the Armed Neu- 
trality was a promising beginning toward clarifying and making more 
tolerable the position of neutral shippers. These precious principles 
even^ally took root, and many of them were at last formally recognized 
by the great powers in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. But of more 
immediate importance was the fact that the Armed Neutrality discouraged 
the British and inspirited their enemies. VirtuaUy the entire trading world 
was now arrayed against Great BriUin. 

The energetic and money-wise Dutch had meantime been taking ad- 
vantag^f England s misfortunes to wrest from their rival a rich carrying 
trade. They had also developed profitable neiv markets, notably with 
Ae American rebels by way of the hitherto obscure Dutch island of 
a EustaUus. -Dm Caribbean rock, only six miles long and three miles 
^de. quickly became the halfway bouse for an enormous volume of 
^^an trade with the United States. Much of it was in contraband of 
war. During one thirteen-month period of the Rei-olution. a total of 
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3152 ships touched at St. Eiistatiiis, including many of those sent out 
by the bogus French Ilortalcz ct Compagnie. 

This scandalous situation in the Caribbean, combined with a bustling 
Dutch trade with France in naval supplies, Bnally became intolerable to 
Britain. In December, 17S0, she found a pretext for declaring war on 
the Netherlands. Admiral Rodney, in command of a powerful British 
squadron, promptly descendcrl upon St. Eusbitius and captured it, to- 
gether with 130 ships. Tlic spoils of xvar, so he boasted to his wife, were 
"ricli beyond comprehension." But he dallied so long with the plunder 
that an enemy fleet, imdcr the French Admiral dc Grasse, was able to 
slip away from the W'ost Indies. It joined with a Franco-American army 
at Yorktowm, N’irginia, to force the surrender of a powerful British force 
on October 19, 1781, in one of the most decisive battles of the w.!!. 

MILITIA DIPLOMACY IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Tlic rupture between England and the Netherlands presented America 
with a new opportvmity. Congress hoped that the Dutch, wim were the 
bankers of Europe, might be induced to make a commercial treaty and 
grant desperately needed loans. 

John Adams, who h.ad been lingering in Paris, was accordingly sent 
to the Netherlands in the summer of 1780. Although a man of first-rate 
ability, Adams was pompous, egotistical, and conspictiously lacking in 
tact. His departure greatly improved the atmosphere in Paris. He was 
jealous of the aged Franklin, whose harmless dalliance with the French 
ladies seemed disgraceful to Ad.nms, and he had quarreled bitterly with 
Vergennes. On one occasion Adams flatly Informed the French Foreign 
Minister; "The United States of America arc a great and powerful 
people, whatever European statesmen may think of them." ® 

Adams’ mission to the Netherlands lasted nearly two years. Although 
coldly received at first, he applied himself to his task with patience, 
resourcefulness, and a surprising amount of tact. But he encountered the 
utmost difficulty in persuading the canny Dutch bankers to lend money. 
On one occasion he reported, "1 can represent my situation in this affair 
of a loan, by no other figure than that of a man in the midst of the ocean 
negotiating for his life among a school of sharks." 

Desp/te pcfsonal shortcomings, Adams played his cards cleverly. 
Aided by the growing embarrassments of Britain, he finally delivered 
u'hat he immodestly described as “the greatest blow that has been 
struck in the American cause, and the most decisive.” First of all, he 
secured from the Netherlands, in April 1782, a forma! recognition of 
American independence. Soon afterxv^ he made the final arrangements 

•C. F. Adams, ed.. The Work* of John Adams (Boston, 1852), VII, 588 (Adams to 
Livingston, May 16, 1782). 
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for a life-giving loan — the be^nning of financial assistance that averted 
complete banlcniptcy in the United States. Finally, on October 8, 17S2. 
he concluded a treaty of amity and commerce, the second that the young 
republic had succeeded in negotiating. 

Adams returned to Paris in an emltant mood. He confided to his 
private journal: “The compliment of "Monsieur, vous ctes le W'ashington 
de la negociation [you are the Washington of negotiation] Avas repeated 
to me by more than one person. ... A few of these compliments would 
kill Franklin if they should come to his ears.” * 


BRITAIN’S OPENING MO\’ES 

Setbacks to British arms had meanwhile been stirring up a political 
tempest in England. The disaster at Yorktown finally led to the resigna- 
tion of Lord North, the Tory Prime Minister, whose ministrj’ svas suc- 
ceeded, in March. 1782, by that of the Whig Marquis of Rockingham. 



■niE HORSE AMERICA” TintOWlXG HIS MASTER 
The rider is Lord North. British Prime Minister. «ieldm" a whip of swords. 
Note the Frenchman in the background. 

A BnUsh cartoon, 1T79. N«c York Public Library 

Public opinion in England, never enthusiastic about the war in America, 
w^ ^ming increasingly vocal in demanding a cessation of hostilities 
with the colorues. 
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Lord Shelburne, who tlien had charge of colonial affairs, took the 
initial plunge in April, 17S2. lie sent to Paris a retired Scottish trader, 
Richard Oswald, with instnictions to enter into conversations with 
Franklin. From the standpoint of c^tperience and temperament, Oswald 
was fully as much a militia diplomat as Silas Deane. His chief qualifica- 
tions seem to have been an acquaintanceship with Franklin and some 
first-hand knowledge of the colonics, derived in part from tlie slave trade. 
With remarkable candor Oswald admitted to Franklin that Britain had 
become "foolishlj- involved in four wars,” and that her financial condi- 
tion was such that peace was "absolutely neccssar)’." 

The shrewd American at once perceived that here was a man after his 
own heart. Among other things Franklin suggested to Oswald that 
Britain cede Canada to the United States in order to salve the bitterness 
created by the war and to pre\Tnl future hicUon—a startling scheme in- 
deed when one considers the costly American failure to conquer Canada 
in 1773. The British emissary nevertheless was attracted by the Idea, and 
he promised to present it to the Ministry upon his return to London. “We 
parted exceedingly good friends," wrote Franklin. 

Upon returning to London. Osvs*ald found Ujc picture confused. He 
urged Franklin's proposal svlth considerable warmth, and encountered 
serious objection only from Foreign Secretary Fox. Tlie latter felt that 
the negotiations were wiUiin his province rather tlian within that of the 
Colonial Office, headed by his rival Lord Shelburne. 

The Cabinet finally decided to send to Paris an additional negotiator, 
who would represent Fox in all matters relating to a general peace. 
Osss-ald was to continue the negotiations for a settlement <vidi the 
Americans. The upshot was that the two men, representing different 
and conflicting interests, worked at cross-purposes. The employment of 
such inexperienced and mediocre agents is in part explained by tlie fact 
that thej’ were instructed to report their every movement to London. 
‘Wc can consider ourselves," one of them wrote, “as httle more than pens 
in the hands of the government at home. . . 

JAY FIGHTS FIRE ^^^TiI FIRE 

Franklin now had the negotiations xtoII in hand. But since he was 
suffering from variovs diseases of old age, he felt the need of help, John 
Adams was busy in the Netherlands, $0 Franklin instructed John J.iy, 
who was still lingering impofently in Spain, to come on to Paris. Wlien 
Jay shook the dust of Spain from his boots, he did not shake the deep 
prejudice he had developed against the Spaniards, and also ag.ainst the 
French, who in his opinion were partly responsible for his woes. After 
a long encounter with “bad roads, fleas, and bugs," he arrived at Paris 
in June, 1782, in a highly suspicious frame of mind. 
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By now the diplomatic chessboard was immensely complicated. The 
combined Spanish and French forces were making furious but futile 
efforts to capture the rock, of Gibraltar. And the longer the fortress re- 
sisted the more insistent Spain bccaqie. Vergennes, who was disturbed by 
his ill success in delivering CibraUar, felt under strong obligations to 
support the demands of Spain for the area between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Mississippi River — a region which the Americans 
regarded as marked out for tliem by Providence. 

Vergennes, to be sure, desired an Independent United States, but he 
privately favored a weakly Independent United States confined east of 
the Appalachians. He was like the farmer who wanted a horse strong 
enough to plough but not strong enough lo kick back at its master. A 
weak United States could be made to serve French interests in America; 
a powerful United States might prove headstrong. 

Jay's distrust was further aroused by certain highly suspicious circum- 
stances. First of all, Vergennes’ secretary, Joseph Rayneval, made the in- 
formal proposal to Jay that in the interests of Spain the United States coop 
itself up east of the Appalachians. The American envoy naturally sur- 
mised— and correctly so— that this was also the view of Vergennes. A 
short time later Jay learned that Rayneval had secretly left Paris for 
London, the enemy’s capital, after having taken elaborate precautions to 
conceal his destination, This incident, coming on the heels of a number 
of suspicious maneuvers, convinced Jay that Vergennes was about to 
sacrifice American interests and, through under-the-table negotiations 
with Britain, limit the United States to the area east of the Appalachians. 

Thoroughly alarmed. Jay decided to take vigorous action. He first 
communicated his fears to Franklin, who was inclined to make light of 
them. Then rather than s\ipinely see his country’s interests betrayed. Jay 
determined, without consulting his aging associate, to forestall the appar- 
ent treachery of the French by opening separate negotiations svith the 
British. On September 11, 1782. therefore, he dispatched a special emis- 
sary to London. Lord Shelburne, who had become Prime Minister on 
July 2, was delighted with the prospect of driving a wedge bet^veen the 
allies, and he took full advantage of the opening 
*1116 undercover negotiations in Paris now moved rapidly to a climax. 
John Adams, arriving fresh from his Dutch triumphs, heartily approved of 
what Jay had done. He was delighted to note that “no svrestler was ever 
so completely thrown upon his back as the Count de Vergennes." The 
enfeebled Franklin protested mildly against separate action. But finding 
himself outvoted by his younger and more zealous colleagues, and real- 
izing that the best results could be obtained only by harmonious action, 
he acquiesced in their course. His rather weak protests were probably for 
the sake of appearances, for diere were earlier instances in the nego- 
tiations when Franklin had definitely foreshadowed Jay’s independent 
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course. Finally, after protracted interchanges ivith the British agent 
Oswald, the three AmerJean commissioners signed the prcliminanj treaty 
of peace ^vitJi Great Britain, Kovember 30, 17S2. 


THE ETHICS OF A SEPARATE PEACE 

The secret maneuvering of tlie American «n'oys was highly question- 
able. First, it did violence to the French Alliance of 1778, which stip- 
ulated that “Neither of the two Parties shall conclude either Truce or 
Peace with Great Britain, without the (arma! consent of the other 6rst 
obtainetl." Second, Congress had specifically instructed its diplomatic 
agents to enter into the “most candid and confidential" relations with 
their French allies, and to undertake no steps in the negotiations for 
peace without their “knowledge and concuncnce." How then can Jay’s 
action be explained, much less justifictl? 

First of all, an Atlantic cable lay in the future. Tlie ambassador of 
today describes by cablegram tlie changing scene, and promptly receives 
new instructions to meet new emergencies. Jay could have wTilten home, 
but months would have elapsed before a reply could have been received 
—and delay might have proved disastrous. 

Jay, moreover, distrusted Congress. He knew that Vergennes, acting 
through the French minister in Philadelphia, had infiuenced that body 
with undue pressures. These included, scholars now know, bribery. By 
such tactics Vergennes had brought about a reshuffling of the American 
peace commission in Paris mote to his liking, and had caused it to be 
instructed to take no steps without French permission. Vergennes would 
have saved valuable time and roundabout effort if, instead of com- 
municating with Philadelphia, he had handed the rewritten orders di- 
rectly to the American commissioners. John Adams fully shared John 
Jay’s feelings regarding these “tainted” instructions: 

Congress surrendered their own sovereienty into the hands of a French 
minister. Blush! blush! ye guilty records! blush and perish! It is glory to 
have broken such infamous orcim. Infamous, I say, for so they will be to 
all posterity. How can such a stain be washed out? Can we cast a veil over 
it and forget it? * 

The documents now available reveal that Jay’s suspicious of Ver- 
gennes, who himself was negotiating separately, were far from ground- 
less. The French Foreign Minister may not have been deliberately be- 
traying the Americans, but he evidently was carrying water on both 
shoulders. He was attempting to discharge his obligations to Spain at the 

‘tVorks of John Adams, III, 3S9 (diary entry, Feb. 18, 1783). Some thirty years 
later Gouvemeur Morris declared, “Jay, what a set of d-d scoundrels we had in 
that second Congress.” ‘Tes,” replied Jay, we had. . . ." George PelJeiv, John 
Jay (Boston, 1890), p. 157. 
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expense of the United States, while keeping the young republic so weak 
that it would remain in French leading strings. Indeed, some critics have 
argued that Vergennes’ double-dealing released the Americans from any 
moral obligation to adhere strictly to tfie terms of the alliance. Certainly, 
from the viewpoint of American interests. Jay would have been censur- 
able if he had not acted as he did. By pursuing an independent course, he 
probably secured more advantageous terms than otherwise would have 
been possible. 

As for the French alliance. Jay and his colleagues did not, strictly 
speaking, make a separate peace. They merely negotiated and signed 
preliminary articles, which were specifically not to take effect until 
France had come to terms with England. But since the Americans were 
clearly going to accept Britain’s generous concessions, separate peace or 
no separate peace, the French were forced to go along with them or risk 
a costly rupture with their ally. 


VERGENNES APPEARS VEXED 

^Vhat was the attitude of Vergennes during these critical weeks? With 
a small army of spies at his command, he must have known what the 
American commissioners were up to, yet he was silent The day before 
the Americans signed the preliminary articles, they actually notified 
Vergennes of their intentions, and if he had been violently opposed to 
separate action, he could have lodged a strong protest then and there. 

The official French silence is not difficult to explain. Despite desperate 
efforts, France was finding it impossible to deliver Gibraltar to Spain, 
and Vergennes was faced with the intolerable prospect of fighting in- 
definitely to discharge his obbgations. America's threatened defection, 
which would obviously strengthen Britain, would put pressure on Spain 
to make peace and accept something less than Gibraltar. The inde- 
pendent action of Jay and his coUeagues. In bnef. actually helped ^'er- 
gennes out of a bad hole. Contrary to the traditional tale, he seems to 
have been more pleased than angered, for he complimented the Amer- 
icans on the excellence of their terms. 

But Vergennes naturally felt some little resentment at the failure of 
the American envoys to consult with him in advance. After delaying an 
unaccountable two weeks, he sent a note of remonstrance to Franklin 
that was not nearly so vigorous as might have been expected. The mild- 
ness of his protest, combined with his delay in sending it, indicates that 
he was wntmg primarily for the sake of form, and probably with the 
additional purpose of making the shamefaced Americans more sub- 
smicnt to French influence. Ilis rebuke to Franklin read in part: 

7^ conduct and that of your colleagues on 
u ha\e concluded your preLtninary articles without any coffl- 
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munication between its. . . . You are about to hold out a certain hope of 
peace to America without even infonning j-oursclf on the state of the negocia- 
tion on oiu part. 

You arc wise and discreet, sir; )'OU perfectly understand what is due to 
propriety; you have all your hfe jperformed your duties. I prav you to con- 
sider how )'ou propose to fulfill those which are diie to Uie King? * 

FranlcHn, facile penman and master diplomatist, was called upon by 
Ids colleagues to make Ute necessary explanations and apologies. The 
venerable philosopher truthfully pointed out in his reply to Vergennes 
that the Americans had not really made a separate peace at all; thev had 
merely agreed upon the preliminary articles of peace. lie admitted, how- 
ever, that in falling to consult with the French Foreign Office they had 
been guilty of neglecting a point of bicns^onca (propriety), but not 
from “want of respect to the King, whom we all love and honor.' Frank- 
lin hoped that this unhappy incident would cause no break between the 
allies, for if this should occur all their common c.vpendifiire of blood and 
treasure would probably be for naught. Tlien came the cleverest touch 
of all. which may have caused Vergennes to smile at the craftsmanship of 
a fellow artist; “The English, / full note /earn, /letter thcnuclvcs they 
have already divided us. I hope this little misunderstanding will there- 
fore be kept a secret, and that they will find themselves totally mistaken." • 
tltalics Franklin's] 

In the same letter, and v«th amazing sclf-assurance, FranWfn sug- 
gested the desirability of a further loan. Incredible though it may seem, 
the semibankrupt French government, which the Americans had just 
offended, advanced another 6 million Uvres, It could not afford, as 
Franklin slyly pointed out, to let the already costly fire die out for lack 
of fuel. 


THE AMERICAN BIRTH CERTIFICATE 

The final Anglo-American treaty, signed on September 3, 1783, with 
the full permission of France, was virtually the same as the preliminary 
draft Great Britain not only recognized the independence of the United 
States but granted astonishingly liberal boundariej. The new republic 
was to stretch magnificently westward to the Mississippi, with the north- 
ern limits roughly what they are now. The southern boundary was to be 
the frontier of Spanish East and West Florida, even though the Amer- 
icans had made no real effort to conquer the vast ^rea south of the Ohio 
River. As for the region north of the river, it is trim that a venturesome 
Virginian, George Rogers Clark, had seized the British posts in the south- 
western part, and had established military control over a considerable 

‘Wharton, Iteociutlonorij Diphmatic Correytondenec. VI, 140. 

* Ibid: 144 (Franklin to Vergennes, Dec. 17, 1782). 
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portion of the entire area. But scholars still dispute whether this con- 
quest was fully known to the Paris negotiators, and whether it had any 
real bearing on the final yielding of the territory.'' 



The third article of the treaty reUled to the North AUantic fisheries, 
chiefly the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. The British negotiators con- 
traded that these on-shore privUeges should be reserved for the loyal parts 
of the Empire, chiefly the Canadians, and denied to the Americans, who 
Empire. But this priceless and self-perpetuating 
^fish lode— "the gold mines of New England"— was highly regarded 
by the Ne^v Englanden. Doughty John Adams, one of them, battled 
vahantly for New England's interests at the peace table. He argued that 
the hshmes had been wrested from France riventy years before, partly 
by the cllor^ of the Americans, aod that even though the thirteen colonies 
wCTe receiving a divorce from the British Empire, they should be per- 
mitted joint custody of the fish. 

A^to carried tlie day through his persbtence and eloquence, despite 
the^kcsvamness of Jay and Franklin. He secured for his counttymen 
^the pnwl^es of fishing that were enjoyed by British subjects, though 
^a,n restnrtions were placed on drying and curing. But the Britbh 
ambiguiUes in the treaty, notably «here the\- 
j,tcd ,1.0 l,be«y- ■„ £sh 0.0 -ngh,- to fch. Ho lou„d.Uo» 
a™,?, ^ “"""'"sy tfal bobbed up repeatedly in Britiih- 

American relations for well over a century. 

(New lorl, 1917) *■ I™™iol by I- A J.™, 0,,r„ 
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DEttTpnS AND LOYALISTS 

Tho fourth article of the treaty concerned the debts that a number of 
Americans, notably Virginia planters, had owed British merchants when 
the Revolution erupted, ^^any of these hard-pressed colonials had hoped 
that independence would result in a cancellation of prewar liabilities — 
an attitude that caused the Loyalists to sneer, “Liberty or debt." But the 
aaxious British creditors, not wishing to lose approximately £.5 million, 
insisted upon witing safeguards info the treaty. After prolonged wran- 
gling, during which Adams burst out that he had "no notion of cheating 
anybody,” the negotiators finally agreed that British merchants should 
“meet with no lawful impediment” in seeking to recover their bona fide 
debts. This article was influential in enlisting the support of tlic powerful 
British commercial class on the side of svhal was othenrise an unpopular 
pact. 

The portions of the treaty that dealt svith the Loyalists in America, 
Articles V and VI, had almost wTCclccd the negotiations. Tens of thou- 
sands of these luckless souls, haWng remained loyal to George III, had 
suffered confiscations, personal abuse, and finally exile. Some 80.000 of 
them had been driven from the United States, "nic London government 
naturally felt that it would be guilty of the basest ingratitude if it failed 
to secure restitution and compensation for those faithful subjects who 
had left their all in support of the crown. But so savage had been the 
.warfartt between the Loyalists and their neighbors that the American 
negotiiijtors would listen to no scheme for welcoming them back. Even 
the benign Fmnklin burst out: "Your ministers require that we should 
receive again into our bosom those who have been our bitterest enemies, 
•and restore their properties who have destroyed ours; and this while the 
wounds they have given us are still bleedmgl" * 

At length, and only after healed discussions, a half-baked solution 
emerged. The negotiators agreed that all persecutions sliould cease, and 
that Congress would “earnestly recommend" to the states that they re- 
store properly taken from the Loyalists. But in view of the inflamed 
passions in America, the peace <»inmissioncrs, British as well as Amer- 
ican, must have foreseen that' the recommendation would be ignored. 
Titese hallow tvxards were necessary to saw the Face oF tlie British goi'cri}- 
ment. Without them, peace probably could not have been made — at 
least, not at that time. Tlie luckless Loyalists, like the unhappy Canadian 
fishermen, were thus sacrificed on the altar of Britain’s imperial neces- 
sities. 

‘Wli.irton, Itei-oiuffoiiari/ Diplomatic Correspondence, VI, 80 (FranLLn to Os\^aId, 
Nov. 26, 1782). 
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LORD SHELBURNETS LONG VISION 
The treaty with the United States, one must not forget, was but a part 
of the general settlement that England made with her four official 
enemies, including the Netherlands. The preliminary articles of peace that 
had been drawn up with Spain, France, and the United States were all 
signed as definitive treaties on September 3, 1783. On the whole, and 
considering the odds against her, Britain emerged from these settlements 
with a remarkably whole skiiL The one exception was the American 
pact, which was so generous to the colonials that the preliminary draft 
evoked an outburst of condemnaUon in England, 

The feeling was general that the American treaty was a dishonorable 
surrender, which speUed the end of Britains greatness. One English- 
man wote an open letter to l,ord Shelburne urging him not to “submit 
^ disgraceful ruin as American independence* until the “Tower 
of London be taken sword in hand." The provisions rec'arding the Loyal- 
ists were denounced with bitterness by those who regarded the evashc 
arrangements as a base subterfuge. Lord North, now a member of the 
opposition, cried in Parliament: “Never was the honour of a nation so 
grossly abused as in the desertion of those men [LoyaUsts]. . . . Noth- 
ing can excuse our not having insisted on a stipulation in their fa* 
'r'li' ,* criticism the ministry of Lord Shel* 

buroe fell, leaving that of his successor to conclude the final peace. 

In Ainerica, public opinion was not altogether enthusiastic about the 
treaty. Cmsiderable grumbling was heard about the kid-gloved treat- 
ment of the Loyalists, about the failure of the American negotiators to 
coKiperate wholeheartedly with the French, and about the absence of 
a provision paranleeing a reopening of trade wth the British West 
” ® gre^t majority of Americans seem to have been pleased 

wth the settlement, and especially with the success of their 'militia 
diplomats in outiritting their European adversaries. 

Judging solely from the treaty, the United Slates had ground the 
' »"« wa, far from beiog the me 

fn Am«ir; ^cU^uipped British armies still held strategic points 

elsewh ^"sf^nd had not been war-weary and pinned down 

SS have crushed the crumbling 

little relation fn ft, * adv^tageous terms of the treaty bore so 

classic «i 1 ^ uu itaiy situation in America as to prompt Vergennes' 

boundaries LT c u ^ concessions, in fact, as much as to the 

hfve tSoghT^^ 1“> I 
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Ho\v can one account for England’s unexpected generosity? In tJ^e 
first place. Prime Minister Shelburne had long been kindly disposed 
toward the colonials. He was eager to close the bloody chasm and avert 
future friction, particul.irly over the incx'itablc westward expansion of the 
American republic. He likewise desired to establish profitable commcrci.al 
relationships, to wean llie United States away from French postwar in- 
fluence, and perhaps to hire tl»e Americans into a loose tie with the 
British Empire. Yet one should not forget that Lord Shelburne, despite 
his s)Tnpathy for America, was a Briton, slancbly upholding the interests 
of his countr}\ The Americans were forced to fight with skill and per- 
sistence for every important concession they won. 

Finally, the attractive British terms must be considered in tlie light 
of (he European conflagration. At the time when Jay opened separate 
negotiations, Britain was in desperate straits. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity for her to improve her position by seducing America from the 
ranks of the enemy. The colonials could not conceivably have received 
such generous terms if Britain had not been at war with three European 
powers. Europe’s international distresses, as was often true during these 
formative years, spelled America's diplomatic successes. Without them 
the alliance x^-ould ncs-cr have been made; xvithout them independence 
could hardly have been won; without them the Americans would never 
hax’c secured such liigh!)' advantageous terms of peace. 
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Foreign Affairs under the 
Articles of Confederation 


/ am uneasy and apptehenstce; more so ihan during 
the tear. 

John Jay, 1766 


A DEMOCRATIC BLACK SHEEP 

When President Llncoln declared at Gettysburg that the Found- 
ing Fathers had "brought forth a new nation" in 1776, his patriotic zwi 
outran his historical accuracy. He might better have said that those 
Fatlicrs had brought forth a litter of small nations. The United SUtes, 
during the six troubled years after independence was won in 1753, con- 
sisted of thirteen separate entities, each going its o^vn way under a 
weak constitution called the Articles of Confederation. "United" seemed 
at times merely an ironical adjective. The truth was that only with alarm- 
ing difficulty could Congress assemble a quorum to approve the treaty 
with England ending the war. With apathy and bankruptcy threatening 
the central government at borne, the dii-Unitcd States of America could 
not^^nd in fact did not— command respect abroad. 

. lost Europeans did not bother their heads about the n^v infant in 
Uie family of naUons. or. if they did. their opinion^ were colored by 
Ignorance Envoys represenUng the United States abroad had to go to 
comidcrablc pains to c.splain that Americans were white and that they 
themsehes like sa%-ages. As Captain Snow testified in 
f 4 i" ’/v' commerce ivith six different nations 

o ic go ... and ... 1 find this country held in the same lighh 
by foreign nrtions, as a well-behaAcd negro is in a gentleman's family.'* 
But such indifference was not shared by the monarchs of Europe. If 
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the huge American experiment in democracy should succeed, the rulers 
of France and Spain would have created a veritable Frankenstein’s 
monster. Oppress^ subjects, pointing to the promised land of liberty 
and self-government, might well demand tlie same blessings for them- 
selves. Tlie ruling classes of the Old World were anxious, therefore, that 
tile dangerous American experiment should fail. As an oasis of democ- 
racy in a Sahara of absolutism, the ncNV republic offended them by 
merely existing. This hostile attitude continued to be a stumbling block 
in tlie relations bchveen America and Europe far into the 19th Century. 

But jealousy was not tlie only motive present. The crowned heads of 
Europe also cast greedy eyes upon the United Stales, and wailed like 
smltures for the seemingly inexilahle breakup. When that came, they 
could gobble up the most desirable pieces. Or. failing a complete collapse, 
the powers might use the impotent republic as a makeweight in their 
schemes for territorial conquest. 

REBUFFING THE REBELS 

Once the shooting had stopped, many Americans expected “sweet rec- 
onciliation" with the motherland. More tlian that, they were counting on 
a restoration of commercial privileges and other imperial advantages. 
But England was slow to forget that the Americans had unfurled the 
flag of rebellion; that they had joined hands with foreign allies; that they 
had almost wrecked the British Empire; and tlial they had brutally ex- 
pelled tens of thousands of His Majesty’s most loyal subjects. Now for- 
saking the role of rebels for that of supplicants, these same Americans 
were expecting the fatted calf of forgiveness. This was asking too much 
of human nature. 

In 1785 John Adams was sent to Engkand as the first minister of the 
United States. The London Public Advertiser was scandalized: 

An Ambassador from Amen'cal Good Heavens wlial a sound' — The 
Gazette surely never announced anything so extraordinary before. . . . 
This will be such a phenomenon in the Corps Diplomatique that ’tis hard 
to say which can excite indignation most, the insolence of those who appoint 
the Character, or the meanness of those who receive it.® 

Adams soon discovered that the "popular pulse seems to beat high against 
America." Both he and Jefferson, who visited England aboat the same 
time, found ample evidence of a malicious campaign to poison British 
public opinion against the United States. 

Adams, like odier diplomats, was presented to George III, and made 
his three bows. The erstwhile rebel, who had been on the King’s list 
for hanging, comported himself well and delivered a surprisingly tactful 

'Quoted In Gilbert Chinard, Honest John Adams (Boston, 1903), p. 195. 
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speech. His Majesty, not to be outdone, replied in kind. The note^vorthy 
feature of this incident is not that Loth principals made gracious re- 
marks, but that any American minister should have been received so soon 
after the close of hostilities. 

Adams’ three years at the Court of St. James's, despite tills auspicious 
start, were galling. He was treated with a “dry decency and cold civility 
which appears to have been the premeditated plan from the beginning.” 
He would be froaen out of conferences with dead silence, and he found 
it impossible to obtain an answer “from the ministry to any one demand, 
proposal, or inquiry.” “In short, sir,” he complained to John Jay late irr 
17&5, I am likely to be as insignificant here as you can imagine.” 

Even more annoying was England’s refusal to return the compliment 
and accredit a minister to the United States. The British Foreign Secretary 
rather cruelly suggested that if he sent one representatis’c, he would have 
to send thirteen. But America, though so weak as to be contemptible, 
was too important to be i^ored. London took pains to keep a sharp eye 
on de%-e!opments through unofficial observers and officially appointed 
consuls. 


THE BITTER FRUITS OF IN'DEPEN’DES'CE 


One of the most exasperating controversies to vex Anglo-American re- 
lations during these years arose ov-er commerce. Before the rebellion most 
of the colonial trade had naturally been with the Mother Country, and 
when hostilities came to a close American commerce just as naturally 
sought the old and familiar channels. But in the absence of a formal com- 
mercial treaty granting reciprocal privileges, the London government 
was in a position to ruin American shippers fay imposin(» arbitrary re- 
strictions ovemighL 


W.lh thj nvord hanging mer Uirir head,. Ametican merchants 
threatened to catoit a satisfactore pact from England by resorting to 
retahalmy legiilaUon, Bot the British laughed in their faces. It was 
pamlnlly clear, as et-ents prosed, that the thirteen sovere.gn states could 
not uinte on any such ptogtam. Lord Sheffield, sshose best-selling 
^phlet opposmg commeicial concessions to the United Slates prr^ 
foundly nffiueneed his mnnlrymcn, dresc unflattering comparisons svith 
the mote numerous and e-.en more disunited Cetman principalittes; "It 
™ll not he an e«y maltn to bring Ure .American stales to act L a nation. 
They are not to be feared as such b)- us. . . . We might as well dtead the 
elects of ^mbinaUons among the German as amone the American 
states. ... * ° 


England had no desire to negolfate a commercial treaty, espeeiaUy with 
(N£"YS*“l9i7i.“'™iS't™' Swrefrle, Sia, ond Th,l, IXpIrnm, 
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a government too weak to force the thirteen constituent states to observe 
it. And why should the British tie tlieir hands with such a pact when, 
without one, they were reaping all the advantages they desired? Ameri- 
cans were again bu)'ing English goods, partly because British merchants 
were willing to extend long-term credits, and partly because of lifelong 
associations and habits. By 17S9 England’s trade with America was ac- 
tually greater than it had been before the war — a classic case of getting 
the milk without has-ing to support the cow. 



DAUGHTER AMERICA 

America (rqireseiited by a red Indian) is invited to buss 
(kjss) her mother. A libera! view. 

Detail from a British cartoon. New York Public Library 

The Americans, on the other hand, were learning the disagreeable 
lesson that they could not eat their cake and have it too. Now that they 
had shaken off the duties and responsibilities of the British connection, 
they were confidently expecting to continue the privileges and profits that 
had formerly been theirs. Tliey particularly hungered for the once- 
lucralive trade with the British West Indies. 
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The British naturally chose to treat the United Stales as the foreign 
nation it had so ardently desired to become. Specifically, they sought to 
strengthen the Empiie by reserving its benefits for those colonies, such as 
Canada, that had remained loyal. Certain English liberak, notably Lord 
Shelburne, argued that in the long run England would profit most by 
making concessions to the Americans and by building up their good will 
But powerful and selfish mercantile interests thwarted all effective moves 
in this direction. The Americans, as past masters of smuggling, did suc- 
ceed in developing an illicit trade of considerable volume with the 
British colonies, notably the West Indies. But the whole situation was 
charged with resentment and ill will 

TREATY VIOLATIONS AND COUNTERVIOLATIONS 

Another serious roadblock in Anglo-American relations was the so- 
called “peace” Treaty of 1783. This document belied its name, for nearly 
all of its major provisions led to many years of bitter wrangling- One rea- 
son that London repeatedly gave for its unwillingness to negcptiate a com- 
mercial treaty was the failure of America to honor the treaty that had 
ended the war. 

The peace of 1783 had solemnly stipulated that British creditors, who 
claimed an estimated £2 mtUion to £5 million, should meet \rith*'no law- 
ful impediment” in attempting to collect what was owed them. The 
spineless Congress did what it could to execute this article, but state 
legislators and state courts openly flouted the plain provisions of the 
treaty. 

Public opinion in Virginia was particularly strong against pajment 
Everywhere George Mason heard men say, "If we ate now to pay the 
debts due to British merchants, what have we been fighting for all this 
while?” Responding to such pressures, the Virginia legislature enacted 
laws designed to prevent the collection of debts. One victim of such 
legislation disdainfully remarked, svilh more truth than tact, that some 
of the members were voting to retain the very shuts on their backs. 
Brought before that august body, he was forced to kneel and apologize. 
As he arose he dusted off his Imees and muttered, mth evident double 
meaning, “Upon my word, a domned dirty house it is indeed!’ 

More svidely and flagrantly violated was the article in the Treaty of 
178-3 regarding die Loyalisls. It provided that the persecution of these 
unfortunates should cease, and that Congress should recommend to the 
stales the restoration of confiscated Loy’alist property. The second part 
of this obligation was quickly discharged, for the recommendation to the 
states was duly made— and widely disregarded. But the first part of the 
obligation was deliberately violated. Seven years of Loyalist-Patriot fight- 
ing — including burnings, killings and inidtings to Indian massacres — ^had 
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aroused a fearsome amourit of ill wlL In N!ay, 17S3, the Massachusetts 
Chronicle reflected a common sentiment: 

As Hannibal swore never to be at peace with the Romans, so let e\-ery 
Vliig (Patriot] swear . . . by the shades of departed friends who ha\e 
fallen in battle, by the ghosts of those of our brethren who have been de- 
stroyed on board of nrison-ships and in loathsome dungeons, never to be 
at ^ace with those nends . . . whose thefts, murders, and treasons have 
filled the cup of woe. , . .* 

Most Loyalists were not person.illy molested after the war, but many 
suffered from discriminatory slate legblation and a few from physical 
abuse — all in flagrant violation of the treaty. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN FRONTIER FRICTION 

The Americans, for their part, had good reason to accuse the British 
of having violated the treaty. In spite of clear stipulations to the con- 
trary, departing British armies bad carried away some 5000 Negro 
slaves, whose owners now demanded indemnification. Far more irksome 



was the refusal of the British to turn over to the Americans a long chain 
of military and trading posts, stretching from Lake Champlain to Lake 
Superior within the river-and-Iake boundary of the United States. Yet the 
treaty had provided for evacuation “with all convenient speed.” The 
Canadians, who felt that their interests had been grossly neglected in 
regard to the fisheries and boundaries, insisted that relinquishment of 
the posts would dislocate their profitable fur trade and antagonize their 
•Quoted in J. B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United States (New 
York, 1S93).1. 116. 
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Indian waids. They ihercfoTc sought to have the British occupation con- 
tinued, preferably until such time as they' could satisfactorily withdraw 
their property and reorganize their business. 

London was impress^ by the arguments of the Canadians for hanging 
on to the posts. Not only was there the fur trade but there were the 
Indians, who had proved to be England's only allies in the recent world 
conflict Their territory and other interests had been bartered away dur- 
ing the haste at the Paris peace table, and, unless properly pacified, tliey 
might turn against their British custodians in a bloody uprising. More 
than that, sparsely populated Canada needed allies in holding back the 
pushful and procreative American pioneers. And the paint bedaubed 
redmen were the only possible allies in this part of the world. 

A prolonged overstay by the Bedcoats at the American posts seemed 
imperative if the Indian tomahawks were to be lined up properly. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 8, 1784, the Secretary of State for Home Affairs in 
London ordered the posts to be held. Ironically enough, this order was 
issued the day before George Ul officially proclaimed ratification of the 
treaty of peace and solemnly enjoined his subjects to observe it. 

The saying is that a man often has two reasons for what be does— 
the real one and a good one. When the British decided to retain the 
posts in the interests of the Canadian fur traders and their red allies, they 
sought a plausible pretext to give to the world. They were not long in 
fin<^g one. The Americans, as already noted, were not faithfully carrying 
out the terms of the treaty regarding debts and Loyalists. So the British, 
alleging prior violations, tightened the deadlock when they announced 
that they would hold the posts until the American debts were paid. 

As time wore on John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the Con- 
tinental Congress, began to develop considerable sympathy for the British 
point of viesv regarding the posts. He svas frank to confess that there had 
not been a single day since tf»e ratification of the treaty when it had "not 
been violated ... by one or other of the slates." With inexcusable in- 
discretion he revealed these opinions to the British consul at New York, 
who in turn relayed them to London. The British could hardly be ex- 
pected to hasten their evacuab'on of the posts when they knew that 
Secretary Jay svas privately acknowled^ng the strength of their case. 

The explosive problem of the posts was complicated by another danger 
spot on the northern frontier. Vermont, then a semi-independent entity, 
had not been admitted to the I7m‘Ied States because of boundary disputes 
with neighboring states. The people of this backwoods area were vitally 
in need of the St. Lawrence River oatlet to the sea, and a considerable 
number of them, led by the energetic Ethan Allen and his two brothers, 
were showing a lively interest in British flirtations designed to promote 
reunion with the mother country. No one could then tell whether Vermont 
would throw henelr ujlo the arms of Great Britain or the United States. 
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Mimndcrstanding^ with Spain 

SPANISH SaiEMINCS 

ndAtions \vUh Spain were no less embittered than those witli England. 
Tlie Madrid Court had newr been sympathetic toward Uie rebel re- 
public, and it felt even more hostile when the United States in 1783 
snatclied the vast trans-Appalachian region from its grasping hand. The 
unfriendly atmosphere was further tliickcncd by the development of a 
boundary* dispute and, more ominously, by friction over the navigation 
of the Mississippi River. 



Tlie definitive Treaty of 1783 with Dritain had stipulated that the 
southwestern boundary of the United Stales should begin where the 
31st parallel intersects the Mississippi River. Yet when West Florida had 
becw isv BtUisU hands from 1763 to 1783, its northern boundary had not 
been the 31sl parallel but the line cutting across the mouth of the Yazoo 
River, more than one hundred miles farther north. Spain therefore re- 
fused to be bound by the line of the 31st parallel, and in addition 
claimed the area to the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, largely by virtue of 
successful military operations against the British in the recent war. 

An immense portion of the Old Southwest thus became involved in a 
twelve-year dispute between the Spaniards and the Americans. Within 
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Indian wards. Tliey therefore sought to have ll^c British occupation con- 
tinued, preferably until such lime as they could satisfactorily withdraw 
their property and reorganize their business. 

London was impress^ by the arguments of Uie Canadians for hanging 
on to the posts. Not only was there the fur trade but there were the 
Indians, who had proved to be England's only allies in the recent world 
conflict. Their territory and other interests had been bartered away dur- 
ing the haste at the Paris peace tahlc. and, unless properly paciSed, they 
might turn against their British custodians in a bloody uprising. More 
than that, sparsely populated Canada needed allies in holding back the 
pushful and procreative American pioneers. And the paint bedaubed 
redmen were the only possible allies in this part of the world. 

A prolonged oventay by the Redcoats at the American posts seemed 
imperative if the Indian tomahawks were to be lined up properly. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 8, 1784, the Secretary of Slate for Home Affairs in 
London ordered the posts to be held. Ironically enough, this order was 
issued the day before George III officially proclaimed ratification of the 
treaty of peace and solemnly enjoined his subjects to observe it. 

The saying Is that a man often has two reasons for what he does— 
the real one and a good one. When the British decided to retain the 
posts in the interests of the Canadian fur traders and their red allies, they 
sought a plausible pretext to give to the world. They were not long In 
finding one. The Americans, os abeady noted, were not faithfully carrying 
out the terms of the treaty regarding debts and Loyalists. So the British, 
alleging prior violations, tightened the deadlock when they announced 
that they would hold the posts until the American debts were paid. 

As time wore on John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the Con- 
tinental Congress, began to develop considerable sympathy for the British 
point of view regarding the posts. He was frank to confess that there had 
not been a single day since the ratification of the treaty when it had "not 
been violated ... by one or other of the states.” With inexcusable in- 
discretion he revealed these opinions to the British consul at New York, 
who in turn relayed them to London. The British could hardly be ex- 
pected to hasten their evacuation of the posts when they knew that 
Secretary Jay was privately acknowledging the strength of their case. 

The explosive problem of the posts was complicated by another danger 
spot on the northern fiontiei. Vermont, then a semi-independent entity, 
had not been admitted to the United States because of boundary disputes 
with neighboring states. The people of this backrvoods area were vitally 
in need of the St. Lawrence River outlet to the sea, and a considerable 
number of them, led by the energetic Etlian Allen and his two brothers, 
were showing a lively interest fa British flirtations designed to promote 
reunion with the mother country. No one could then tell whether Vermont 
would throw herseli into the arms of Great Britain or the United States. 
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sions were abruptly \vitlidrawn, to the acute distress of American shippers. 
With the United States government facing bankruptcy, and with the 
Spanish trade capable of providing a large quantity of gold and silver 
money, a satisfactory commercial treaty with Spain seemed urgently 
necessary. Against this background one must consider the wearisome ne- 
gotiations of 1765-178Q at New York, then the nation's capital, between 
Secretary Jay and the Spanish envoy, Don Diego de Gardoqui. 

The smootli Cardoqul, having learned of Jay’s vanity and his deep 
attachment to Mrs. Jay, undertook through lavish entertainment and 
other expenditures to curry favor with his American hosts. He “loaned" 
one member of Congress a total of $5000. NVlien he learned that General 
Waslxington desired some Sp.anish jackasses for breeding mules at Mount 
Vernon, he so informed his government. His superiors had anticipated his 
request by sending a liandsomc animal to the general, who apprecia- 
tively named it “Royal Gift." Gardoqui meanwhile continued his atten- 
tions to Mrs. Jay, whose beauty and charm made the Spanish diplomat's 
task by no means a disagreeable one. "Notwithstanding my age," he 
\%T 0 tc, “I am acting the gallant and accompanying Madame to the official 
entertainments and dances, because she likes it and I will do everything 
which appeals to me for the King's best interest."* To judge from some 
of his official reports, Gardoqui danced his way through the negotiaUon— 
one of the few instances of terpsichorcan diplomacy in American annals. 

Gardoqui had received positive instructions from Madrid that the free 
navigation of the Mississippi was not to be yielded to the Americans. 
Jay had received equally positive instructions from Congress that no 
treaty was to be concluded which did not guarantee this right. After 
months of nerve-racking negotiation, agreement seemed impossible. If, 
however, the Americans were willing to give way on the Mississippi 
issue, Spain was prepared to make important trade concessions. Amer- 
ican merchants on the Atlantic seaboard could see no valid reason why 
such a prize should be denied them, particularly if it meant sacrificing 
the interests of a horde of uncouth backwoodsmen. 

Responding to the clamor of Eastern merchants, Jay now began to 
change his views. After all, the West was not populous, and no great 
hardship would befall the United States if the right to navigate tlie 
Mississippi was yielded for a decade or two. With regard to the immediate 
Satvre, a commercial agreement xvith Spain probably would offset by a 
considerable margin the economic Joss r«ulting from a closure of the 
river. Finally, there was no other way to secure the treaty which languish- 
ing American commerce needed. 

Overborne by such arguments, Jay at length surrendered. On August 3, 
1786, he urged Congress to change his instructions so as to pennit the 
United Slates to "forbear" the right to navigate the Mississippi for 
twenty-five or thirty years in return for a commercial treaty with Spain. 

•Quoted in S. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (BaJlimore, 1926). d. 84. 
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that region, which the United States claimed as its own, the Spanisii Bag 
waved over Natchez and other posts, just as the British flag waved over 
American soil in the North. To strengthen her position, Spain played a 
deep game of intrigue with the powerful Indian tribes of the Southwest. 
She also provided them with firearms for murderous forays against the 
American settlers, just as the British in the North were tightening their 
hold on the posts by similar tactics. This common policy enabled Spain 
and England, through their forts and the influence that radiated from 
them to the Indians, to exercise virtual control over more than one half 
of the territorial domain of the United Stales. 

Even more ominous was the dispute with Spain over the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. By 17S5 some 50,000 adventuresome piorreers had 
trickled over the Alleghenies and had spilled out onto the rich lands of 
what are now Tennessee and Kentucky. The cost of transporting their 
bull^ agricultural produce over the mountains was prohibitively high. 
But nature had placed at their very doors a huge waterway, the Missis- 
sippi River, which could carry their grain and other products ine.xpcn- 
sively to ocean-going ships. The mouth of this stream, unhappily, was 
in the hands of jealous and hostile Spaniards, who were determined to 
protect their ovs-n possessions from conquest by closing the river and 
damming up the American West. Such a catastrophe the frontiersmen 
would not tolerate. O 2-^ 

The contro\'ersy came to a boil in 1784, when Spain announced diat 
henceforth the Mississippi outlet would be closed to American shipping. 
This reversal of policy was dramatically brought to the attention of “the 
men of the western waters" when an enterprising trader ventured do«-n 
the river, only to have his entire cargo seized by the Spaniards at Natchez. 
Permitted to return to the American settlements, he arrived with a tale 
of woe that lost nothing in its repeated telling to groups of indignant 
frontiersmen. These fierce spirits, unwilling to endure economic strangu- 
lation, threatened to settle the dispute with their rifles. Agents of Great 
Britain circulated throughout the western settlements, ghbly telling sym- 
pathetic listeners of the possibiljty of a Bntish protectorate George 
Washington, after a journey of 680 miles Oirough the back country, re- 
ported in 1784: “The western settlers (I speak now from my own ob- 
servation) stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch of a feather would 
turn them any way.” * 
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sions were abruptly withdrawn, to the acute distress of American shippers. 
With the United States government facing bankruptcy, and witli the 
Spanish trade capable of prodding a large quantity of gold and silver 
mone)', a satisfactory commercial treaty with Spain seemed urgently 
necessary. Against this background one must consider the wearisome ne- 
gotiations of 17SS-1766 at New York, then the nation’s capital, between 
Secretary Jay and the Spanish envo)', Don Diego de Gardoqui. 

The smootli Gardoqui, having learned of Jay's vanity and his deep 
attachment to Mrs. Jay, undertook through lavish entertainment and 
other expenditures to curry favor with his American hosts. He “loaned" 
one member of Congress a tot.iI of $5000. When he learned that General 
Washington desired some Spanish jackasses for breeding mules at Mount 
Vernon, he so informerl his government. His superiors had anticipated his 
request by sending a handsome animal to the general, who apprecia- 
tively named it "Royal Gift."* Gardoqui meanwhile continued liis atten- 
tions to Mrs. Jay, whose he.iuty and charm made the Spanish diplomat’s 
task by no means a disagreeable one. "Notwithstanding my age,” he 
wTOte, “I am acting the gallant and accompanying Madame to the official 
entertainments and dances, because she likes it and I will do everything 
which appeals to me for the King’s best interest." * To judge from some 
of his official reports, Gardoqui danced his way through the negotiation- 
one of the few instances of tcrpsichorcan diplomacy in American annals. 

Gardoqui had received positive instructions from Madrid that the free 
navigation of the Mississippi was not to be yielded to the Americans. 
Jay had received equally positive Instructions from Congress that no 
treaty w.is to be concluded which did not guarantee this right. After 
months of nerve-racking negotiation, agreement seemed impossible. If, 
however, the Americans were willing to give way on the Mississippi 
issue, Spain was prepared to make important trade concessions. Amer- 
ican merchants on the Atlantic seaboard could see no valid reason why 
such a prize should be denied them, particularly if it meant sacrificing 
the interests of a horde of uncoutli backwoodsmen. 

Responding to the clamor of Eastern merchants. Jay now began to 
change his views. After all, the West xvas not populous, and no great 
hardship would befall the United States if the right to navigate tlie 
Mississippi was yielded for a decade or two. With regard to the immediate 
future, a commercial agreement with Spain probably would offset by a 
considerable margin the economic loss resulting from a closiue of the 
river. Finally, there was no other way to secure the treaty which languish- 
ing American commerce needed. 

Overborne by such arguments. Jay at length surrendered. On August 3, 
1788, he urged Congress to change his uistructions so as to permit the 
United Slates to “forbear" the right to navigate the Mississippi for 
txvcnty-five or thirty years in return for a commercial treaty svith Spain. 

•Quoted In S. F. Bemis. PIncIcney’s Treaty (Baltimore. 1926). o. 84. 
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After a heated debate, in wliich the Southern states with Western in- 
terests violently protested, Jays request was finally granted, on August 
29. 17S6, by a close vote of seven states to five. But since the approval 
of nine states would be necessary before the treaty could be ratified, 
further negotiations proved futile. 

THE REVOLT OF THE VXST 

When the hair-triggered men across the mountains learned that the 
Eastern merchants were proposing to sacrifice them for the sake of more 
trade, they arose in an outburst of anger. The Virginia orator, Patrick 
Henry, whose interests were identified with theirs, declared that he 
"would rather part with the confederation than relinquish the navigation 
of the Mississippi.” There was wild talk in the West of an alliance with 
England, or e\-en with Spain, or of making a descent upon New Orleans, 
rifle in hand. One of these inquiel spirits vented his indignation: 

The IproposedJ commercial treaty with Spain is considered to be cruel, op' 

E rcssive and unjust. The prohibition of the navigation of the Mississippi 
as astonished the whole western country. To scU us and make us vassals 
to the merciless Spaniards is a rtevance not to be borne. Should we tamely 
submit to such manacles w« should be unv\OTthy the name of Americans, 
and a scandal to the annals o! its histoiy.^ 

In the face of this storm of protest the Jay-Gardoqui negotiations 
collapsed, leaving the deadlock ewctly where it had been, except that it 
was now complicated by a deep-seated distrust of the West for the East 
Just a fetv months later, the ratification of the federal Constitution of 
1787 was almost defeated by Southerners with IVestem interests. They 
concluded, not illo^cally, that the group which had hacked the abortive 
Jay Treaty could not bfc trusted to draw up a new framework of govern- 
ment. The constitutional provision that a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
be required for the approval of treaties apparently reflected the suspicions 
engendered among many Southerners and Westerners by the Jay- 
Gardoqui negotiation. They fell — or at least some of them did— that Aey 
needed at least a one-third veto voice to protect themselves against the 
selfishness of the East 

The United States could afford to be patient as long as the West was 
scantily populated, and as long as Neiv Orleans and Florida were in 
Spanish hands. With its multiplying millioiis, the republic was growing 
stronger each year; Spain, already fallen upon evil days, was growing 
progressively weaker. A diplomatic cnisis or a general war in Europe 
would, as Thomas Jefferson counseled from Paris, enable the United 
States to press its claims with vigor and success. 

For nearly ten years after the collapse of the Jay-Gardoqui negotia- 
tions, Spain made no serious effort to conclude a commercial treaty with 
' Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 315, 
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the United Stales. She found that the employment of Indian allies, as 
well as the use of gold among American leaders in the West, provided a 
reasonable degree of security. She was also able to pacify the West to 
some extent when, in 17S8, she granted the right to navigate the Missis- 
sippi, subject to the pajment of stipulated duties. But on the whole the 
American people ^^•ere content with the strategy of delay. 


THE FBENCII ALLY COOLS OFF 

Unfriendly treatment might have been expected by Americans from 
both Britain and Spain, but what of France, the beloved ally of Revolu- 
tion days? Actually, rcKitions were not a great deal better. Following the 
strategy outlined by Vergennes, the P.iri$ government continued its under- 
handed policy of trjing to keep the United States a weak and sub- 
servient satellite. A feeble America would be much more dependent on 
the benevolent protection of France, and much less likely to embark on 
an ambitious foreign policy that would conflict with Gallic interests. As 
a consequence, the French viewed with little satisfaction the movement 
to establish a stronger central government under the ne^v federal Con- 
stitution. 

But France did make some slight concessions. She granted American 
shippers the right to trade with a few ports of her West Indies, though 
only in small ships and for a limited number of commodities. This sop 
was admittedly far from satishactory, but it was liberality itself when 
compared «'itli the policy of Spain and Britain. France had so little con- 
fidence in American courts that in 17S8 she negotiated a consular con- 
vention, by the terms of which French consub in (he United States could 
try certain cases involving Frenchmen. Similar privileges, to be sure, 
were granted American consub in France, but this whole arrangement 
suggests that type of extraterritorial jurisdiction which the United States 
l.iter insisted upon in its dealings with baclavard Asiatic countries. 

During the most anxious years of the Confeder.ation period TThomas 
Jefl’erson, “connubscur cn rcvoJvtions“ xvas the United States minister to 
France. He later remembered that the position "was an excellent school 
of humility": 

On being presented to any one as the minister of America, the common- 
place question used in such eases was "cesi vous, Momicur, qui remplace 
ic Doctettr Franklin?" "it is you. Sir, who replace Doctor FrankLn?” I 
generally ans%vered, “no one can replace him. Sir: I am only his successor." * 

Jefferson was unduly modest. He developed a strong liking for the 
French, for whose revolution he acted as godfather, and they in turn 
found him a patron after their own hearts. 

• A. A. Upscemb. ed , The tVriting* of Thomas Jefferson ( Monticello ed., Washing- 
ton, 1904), vm, 130. 
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Yet at best Jefferson’s position was uncomfortable, largely because of 
the American debt of 85 million livres, for which he was “daily dunned.” 
The rumor even spread in diplomatic circles that France might take a part 
of Rhode Island as payment. "We are,” Jefferson wrote despairingly from 
Paris, "the lowest and most obscure of the whole diplomatic tribe.” But 
the government of France probably preferred a United States too weak 
to pay its debts to one that might take the bit in its teeth and break 
away from French influence, "nie debts themselves were a trifling sum 
when compared with the enormous costs of winning America’s independ- 
ence, and the Paris regime was determined to cash in on these expendi- 
tures by using the United States to promote French schemes in the 
New World. 


BARBARY BLACKMAIL 

The feebleness of America under the Articles of Confederation was 
nowhere more glaringly revealed than in dealings with the Barbary 
pirates. ’Hie rulers of the petty North African stales— 'Morocco, Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis— loosed upon the commerce of the Mediterranean as 
rufllanly a lot of cutthroats as history can offer. They not only enslaved 
their captives for ransom but collected large sums of protection money 
from those nations that could afford to make payments. Piracy was a 
profitable national industry. 



Wliy should the n.ations of Europe, with their powerful navies, have 
oleratcd these piratical nests? Perhaps the basic reason was that m the 
long run the payment of blackmail seemed to be the che-apest, surest, 
and least troublesome way of handling Uie problem Even big-navy Great 
Bntain chose the easier way out and paid tribute, as a result of which 
developed a thriving Mediterranean trade, 
of independence the United States lost its British 
r 1 r, shippers were clex-er enough to carry 

.'c' “P virtually 
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sistance. England naturally rejoiced at the crippling of a formidable 
shipping rival. Perhaps the chief reason why she did not use her na\y 
to wipe out the pirates \s'as that the commerce of the Mediterranean was 
tl]us reserved for those r)alions, like herself, wealtiiy enough to pay pro- 
tection money. 

Tlie commercial picture in the Mediterranean continued dark durin" 
Confederation dap. By a stroke of good fortune, the United States in 
17S7 concluded a reasonably satisfactory treaty with Morocco, at the 
bargain price of less than $10,000. But there remained the swarm of 
marauders at Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. Secretary Jay viewed this de- 
grading situation with a curious satisfaction. If the Barbaiy corsairs 
would only cause deep enough humiliation, the American people might 
be shamed into strengthening their national government to meet foreign 
peril. Wlien jay heard of a reported declaration of war against the 
United States by Algiers, he was pleased. "This war,” he wrote, “does not 
strike me as a great evil. The more we are ill-treated abroad the more w-e 
shall unite and consolidate at home.” 

Jay's hope was fulEIIcd in 17SS-1789 when the United States, dropping 
the toothless Articles of Confederation, adopted tlic present federal Con- 
stitution. A shameful weakness in foreign affairs must be given a high 
rank among the forces that aroused American public opinion to support 
this change. In an indirect sense, the brutal Dey of Algiers was a Found- 
ing Father of the Constitution. The mercantile men in America abo 
helped lead the dri\’e for a stronger central government, for they could 
see no other way to wrest commercial treaties from reluctant powers. In 
nn indirect sense, the illiberal Lord Sheffield was likewise a Founding 
Father. Thus the open hostility of foreign nations, combined with the 
narrow trade policies of Britain and other powers, helped transform the 
disunited states of America from thirteen squabbling sovereignties into 
one nation. 
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tlic d\-jljzation of France, lie cheri^ed liftJe hve for the English 

tliosc “rich, proud, hectoring, swearing, squibbling, carnivorous animab 
who lived on the otI)er side of the Channel.” 

Partly as a result of such deep-seated differences two political parties 
cr)'stalli 2 ed during Washingtons first administration: the Federalists, led 
by flamillon, and tljo Democratic-Bepublieans or Republicans,* led by 
Jefferson. Both groups were basically American, but the Federalists be- 
lieved that the interests of America would be best serv’ed by closer rela- 
tions with England rather than with France. Tlie Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, favored closer relations with France rather than 
\vil}j Engbnd. 
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Hamilton was so aruious to preserve friendly intercourse with the 
motherland that he kept in close touch with the British oScials in Amer- 
ica, supplying them with highly confidential information. When, for 
example, Jefferson lodged a powerful 17,000-word protest against Britain’s 
violation of the Treaty of 1783. Hamilton took a grossly improper step. He 
inaccurately informed His Majesty's minuter in Philadelphia that the 
American note was not to be taken seriously, primarily because it did not 
represent the views of the administration. The force of Jefferson’s protest 
was consequently weakened. 


NOOTKA AND NEUTRALITY 

Tlie first diplomatic crisis to bedevil the new government came from 
an une.\pected and almost unheard-of quarter. In the summer of 1789 
tlie Spanish authorities seized several British trading ships that had 
ventured into Nootka Sound, a small inlet on the western coast of Van- 

‘ Not to be confused with tlie present-day Republican Party, which emerged in 
J854. 
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couver Island over which Spain claimed jurisdiction When the news 
finally reached England, the nation rocked with excitement and the 
government feverishly prepared for tvar. This was not merely a question 
of the ownership of a tew trading ships or squahd huts; the outposts of 
two great colonial empires had clashed in the Pacific Northsvest. 

It was widely assumed that in the event of war the British in Canada 
svould strike at Spain's New Orleans, Florida, and Louisiana. If they 
asked permission to send troops aeross American soil to win their ob- 
jectives, the United States would he placed in an awkward position. 
Acquiescence might mean war with Spain; refusal might mean w ar with 
Bntain. Confronted svith this fateful dilemma, President Washington 
sought the advice of his official family. As might be expected, opinions 
^anttd™'*' P’'>-BfKish Hamilton urging that permission be 


Fortunately for the United States, the British were not forced to make 
fte anheipated request. Spain turned desperately to her former ally. 
France, who was now in the throes of the French Revolution and unable 
to lend a hand. Since war svas hopeless, the onlv alternative was sub- 
mission, Spam reluctantly swallowed the British demands and, in the 
Convention of 1790, receded from her former position, leaving Nootka 
as the high-water mark of her sprawUng empire." 

From the standpoint of the United States, certain highly beneficial 
results flowed from the unhappy Nootka incident. This early Cabinet 
discussion of neuttality-that Is. aloofness from the wars of Eiirope- 
"S»nling the poBcy of noninvolvement that finally 
developed in 1793. The prospect of hostihties following the Nootka dis'- 
pute, mcreovm. opened British eyes to the importanSe of the United 
States yCTclation that elicited greater respect. London officialdom even 
Sr “"gbt go so far as to seize their own 

Coimtry vvas at grips with an adversary elscwheref 

stimUo?1,' “,°“°“ ’7”®? Eoverument under the Con- 

London. Congress was now in a posiUon to 
rSa m. ha7 'oSbIaUou against England; iudeed, such 

a measure had already made considerable headway in the Hemse of 

auTthTS'o’n f,'"“ ““ bo"! ovLts f„s“Lr 

nafion vv ould d 1 ru ^ perceived that American tariil discrimi- 

naton would d^l their commerce a staggering blow. 

The Foreign Office now realized that it could no lonver relv on the 
reports of consuls and unofficial obsenrers Hence m i vSf ^ 
after the ratification of the peace >7" 

nnti»ntiiTv frv Piv -1 j i l- t ^ London sent a minister pleni- 

potential to Philadelphia, the new temporary capital, in the persL of 

Controversy,- Amer. Hist. Assn.. Annual 
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George Hammond. Tlie ^-outhful en%t)y, who proceeded to fall in love 
with a local belle, was not the ablest man who could have been chosen. 
But the significant fact is that Great Britain now considered the United 
States of sufFicient weight to justify the presence of a full-fledged diplo- 
matic representative. 


THE FBENai REVOLUTIOM 

U'orld-shafcing events had meanwhile been erupting in Europe. On 
July 14, 1789, a little more than ten weeks after Washingtons inaugura- 
tion, the Parisian masses rose and stormed the Bastille, dreaded prison- 
fortress and symbol of t^Tanny. The American people, many of whom 
felt that their owtj example had inspired the French to revolt, greeted 
the news with a tidal wave of rejoicing that was called the “Bastille 
fe\’er“ and the “love-frenzy for France-** The names of streets in the 
United States that ex-en suggested monarchy were properly rechristened. 
In Boston, for example, Royal Exchange Alley became Equahty Lane. 
Exclusis-e, therefore nondemocralic, societies fell into disrepute, includ- 
ing the infant scholarship fraternity. Phi Beta Kappa. Titles such as 
“Judge” or even “Mister” suggested social gradations; hence in American 
republican circles Mr. and Mrs. Smith became “Citizen” Smith and 
“Citizencss" Smith, as In France. 

The French Revolution entered upon a bloodier phase in 1792, when 
the monarchs of Europe, aided by the exiled nobles, began to invade 
Prance for the purpose of restoring the yoke to the peasants. When the 
citizen army of France finally managed to hurl back the foe, American 
enthusiasm broke its dikes. Frenzied crowds sang French songs and 
danced joyously in the streets. 'Through the haze of thirty yean William 
Wirt could look back and wile; 

Even at this moment my blood runs cold, my breast swells, my temples 
throb, and I find myself catching my breath, when I recall the ecstasy svith 
which I used to join in that glorious apostrophe to Liberty in the Marseilles 
Hymn. . . . And then the glorious, mognmeent triumfit of the arms ol 
France. . , . O, how we used to . . . weep and to sing and pray over 
these more than human exertioDS and victories! * 

But centuries of pent-up emotion were not to be unloosed in France 
without frightful consequences. The revolution took an ugly turn when 
the guillotine was erected and aristocratic heads began to roll into 
executioners* baskets. In January, 17B3, Louis XVI, who had helped the 
Americans win their independence, bowed his neck to the bloody knife. 
Several montlis later the frivolous queen, Marie Antoinette, suffered a 
similar fate. The Reign of Terror, xvith its symbolic crash of the guillotine, 
was well under way. 

•J. P. Kennedy, Memoirs of the Ufe o/ Wiittim Wirt (Philadelphia. 1856), 11. 108. 
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In America, the arch-Jeffersonians rt^olccd at the royal executions, 
although conservative Jeffersonians were dislresseO. The Tittsburgh 
Gazette gloated brutally, “Louis Capet has lost his caput." William 
Cobbeft, a prominent journalist, testified; 

Never was the memory of any man so crueDy insulted as that of this nuld 
and humane monarch. He was guillotined in efligy, in the capital of the 
Union jPhiladelphial, twenty or thirty times es'ery day, during one whole 
winter and part of the summer. Men, women and children flocked to the 
tragical exhibition, and not a single paragraph appeared in the papers to 
shame them from it-* 

The tragic excesses of the French Revolution completely ah'enated the 
conservatives in America, especially the Hamiltonian Federalists. To 
them the new regime was merely the substitution of the tyranny of the 
unwashed masses for the tj-ianny of theii legitimate rulers- It seemed to 
spell the end of religion, private property, and all that Americans held 
most dear. The fear was commonly expressed that this “moral influenza," 
more to be dreaded than a "thousand yellow fevers," might even spread 
to the United States. 


THE PRO-FBENai FUROR 

On February 1, 1793, eleven days after the execution of Louis XVI, 
France declared war on Great Britain. Thus began a titanic conflict dial 
w'as fated to last almost uninterruptedly for twenty-two years and to 
suck the United States into Its vortex. The Federalists looked upon 
Britain as the world's last hope. But the pro-French faction, composed 
mostly of Jeffersonian Republicans, regarded the issue as that of 1776 
over agairu To them the tyTannical George ill was once more using 
Redcoats to suppress human liberties, this lime at the expense of Amer- 
ica's ally, France. Although many pio-Frcnch sympathizers in the United 
States were not pleased with the gory by-products of the revolution, they 
felt that the sacrifice of a few thousand aristocratic necks was a cheap 
price to pay for toppling despotism. Jefferson, who believed that a nation 
could not be transferred "from despotism to liberty in a feather bed,” 
lapsed into characteristic extravagance: 

The liberty of the whole earth was depending on the issue of the contest, 
and was eNcr such a prize won with so little innocent blood'^ My own 
aHections have "been deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, 
but rather than it should have failed I would have seen half the earth 
desolated; were there but an Adam and an Eve left in every country, and 
left free, it would be better than as it now is.* 

^•Wilham Cobbett, History of the American Jecobiru (Philadelphia, 1796). pp. 26- 

* A. A Upwomb, ed., tV rtiingf of Thomat Jefferson (MonUcello cd.. Washingtoa, 
1964), LX. 10 (Jefienon to SJuwi. Jan. 3, 1793). 
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The JefFersonian Rcpublicanj, who were generally $)mpatheHc with 
the French, thus found themselves arrayed in a hostile camp against the 
Federalists, who were brand'*d “British bootlicJcen." Political passions, 
aroused by both domestic and foreign affairs, ran incredibly high. In every 
walk of life, including business and religion, men were divided into 
Federalist and Republican groups, some of whom drank in separate 
taverns. 



THE co.vnwsT 

A eomparisen between French and American Liberty. 

From C. C. CoBin, Building a Sctlen, 18S2. after sVeiches In an old Philadelphia 
pamphlet 

Tliis was the age of personal journalism, and editors vied with one 
another in devising sale epithets. The /effersonian-Republicans were 
called "a despicable mobocracy,“ “Gallic Jackals," “lying dogs," “stinking 
caitiffs,” “tools of baboons," "frog-eating, man-eating, blood-drinking 
cannibals." The most venomous of the Federalist editors, William Cob- 
betl, let fly the following blast at his Jeffersonian adversaries: “I say, 
beware, ye under-strapping cut-throats who walk in rags and sleep 
amidst filth and vermin; for if once the halter gets around your flea-bitten 
necks, howling and confessing will come too late."* The Jeffersonian 
editors were fully capable of replyuig in kind. 

BRITAIN'S RED ALLIES 

With passions at fever heat many of the Federalists demanded inter- 
vention in die svar on the side of Britain, while many of the Jeffersonians 

* Porevpine’s Cazette, quoted io Charles Wairen, Jacobin and Junta (Cambridge, 
Mass.. 1931), p. 90. 
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clamored lor intervention on the side of France. But President Wash- 
ington steered a more level-headed course, and in circumstances which 
will be described in the next chapter, issued his memorable Proclamation 
of Neutrality on April 22, 1793. But proclaiming neutrality did not guar- 
antee neutrality, for a number of incendiary developments brought Britain 
and America to the very brinh of war. 

The most galling of all American grievances was Britain’s continued 
retention of the northern posts. The Union Jack still flapped over these 
tiny forts ten full years after England had solemnly promised to give 
them up. Canadian fur traders were making ofi with rich profits that be- 
longed to the Americans, while the British authorities showed no inten- 
tion whatever of withdrawing. Not only had fliey taken additional new 
steps to strengthen their hold, but the coiiunander of the fort at Niagara 
even refused to permit Americans to view their own Niagara Falls. 

A problem intimately related to the posts, and perhaps even more 
inflammatory, was that of the Indians. The British perceived that they 
could maiotain their grip on the fur trade more securely if they ex- 
tended their influence to the suriomidiag tribes. A primary goal of 
London’s frontier policy during these years was not only to curry favor 
with the Indians but to unite them in a buffer state against the steadily 
advancing American pioneers. England would thus protect three areas: 
the source of the fur trade, the posts themselves, and Canada itself. 
British agents gUbly encouraged the Indians to believe that the cession of 
the trans-Appalachian region to the Americans was hut a temporary’ ar- 
rangement, and that in a few years George UI, the “Great White Father 
with a Red Coat,* would return. In punuance of this policy, England kept 
the Indians in a state of dependence, pi<Aidino them with “firewater,’ 
blankets, muskets, ammunition, war paint, and even scalping knives. As 
has been well said, "The hand that sells the whiskey rules the toma- 
hawk." 

From 1783 to 17^ the hutdtering of American pioneers was a fre- 
quent tragedy on the Ohio frontier, as well as on the Spanish-controlled 
soud»em fronrier. The very arms used by the northern red men bore 
fresh British trademarks, and many Americans beheved that these mur- 
derous forays were deliberately incited or directed by His Majesty’s 
officers at the American posts. IheTe can be httle doubt that the liberal 
disbursement of firearms and firewater to the Indians, together with 
assurances of a return of British authority, bore a close relation to the 
numerous scalping forays. 

Anglo-American tension became markedly worse early in 1794. First 
of all. Lord IJorchester, Governor-Genera! of Canada, committed the 
serious indiscretion of making a warlike speech to a delegation of In- 
dians hostile to the United States. He openly encouraged them to belies'e 
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that England and America would be at each others' throats within a year, 
thus affording (hem an opportunity to recover their lands from the "long 
knives. Two months later the British had the effrontery to penetrate 
American territory and establish a fort at the rapids of the Maumee 
Rlv'cr, some suty miles souUiwcst of Detroit. 

THE SrECTEn of war WITJI ENCLAND 

As if the controversies over the posts anti the Indians ivere not trouble- 
some enough, London suddenly proclaimed a policy that struck brutally 
at American merchant shipping. In time of peace, trade with the French 
Islands of the Cariblwan had been tesen-ed for French shippers, but the 
French authorities, fearing starvation by British warships, had now 
thrown open these ports to Yankee merchantmen. London was deter- 
mined to halt this profitable traffic in foodstuffs by invoking its arbitrary 
Rule of 1756— that is, commerce not open in time of peace shall not 
legally be thrown open to neutrals In time of war. 

Like a thunderclap came (wo British decrees. The first svas tlie Order 
In Council of June 8, 1793, which authorixed the seizure and pre-emptive 
purchase of all neutral (f.c., American) cargoes of foodstuffs bound for 
the ports of France or ports under French control. Second~and more 
menacing— was the Order in Council of November 6, 1793. It provided 
for the detention of all ships carrying the produce of a French colony or 
supplies for the use of such a colony. French private property on neutral 
American vessels would thus be confiscated, contrary to the American 
"Plan of 1776," which avowed the principle that "free ships make free 
goods." 

Hard-boiled British naval officers proceeded to carry out these new 
orders with ruthlcssncss and dispatch. 'They speedily seized about 300 
American vessels, mostly in (he West Indies, and threw many of their 
crews into foul /ails or forcibly impressed them into the British navy. 
American shipping, which had experienced a life-giving boom since the 
beginning of Anglo-French hostilities, was partially paralyzed. 

The news of these confiscations, coming at the height of ill feeling over 
the Indians and the posts, produced an outraged cry in America for war 
against George III, that "prince of land and sea-robbers." With patriotic 
songs on their lips, thousands of citizens volunteered to erect fortifica- 
tions. Even Alexander Hamilton, who regarded Britain’s conduct as 
"atrocious,” advised President Washington to prepare for hostilities while 
continuing negotiations. An infurvited mob in Charleston tore down the 
statue of Lord Chatham (William Pitt) which had been appreciatively 
erected a quarter of a century before. When John Hodgkinson, the 
popular actor, appeared on a New York stage in the uniform of a British 
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officer, as the role required, he was greeted with a storm of derision 
which subsided only when he stepped forward and explained that he 
was playing the part of a coward and a bully. The governor of Upper 
Canada asserted on August 6, 1794: "I hold war to be inevitable. . . 


ON THE BRINK OF FINANCUL SUICIDE 

An aroused Congress cleared for action. On March 26, 1794, it struch 
back at the British Orders in Council by imposing a thirty-day embargo, 
later extended by one month, on all shipping in American harbors bound 
for foreign ports. This restriction was nominally impartial, for it applied 
to France as well as to England. Shortly thereafter the Jeffersonian 
Republicans in Congress, riding the wave of anti-British hysteria, threw 
their support behind legislation to suspend all intercourse with Great 
Britain in British products. Although their object was to force a repeal 
of the odious Orders in Council, the hard-pressed Mother Country was 
in no mood to yield to the commercial hatchet 
Many Federalists feared that anti-British discrimination would lead to 
war. and that war would lead to disaster — perhaps national suicide. 
The fate of the new central government binged on the success of Hamil* 
ton’s ambitious financial structure, which in turn derived about tlvee* 
fourths of Its teveoue from customs duties on imports. Some 90 pet cent 
of America’s imports came from England. If the^e well-springs of rev- 
enue had been dried up by retaliation or war, the whole Hamiltonian 
edifice probably would have collapsed. In this event the federal govern- 
ment possibly would have fallen to pieces, and Alexander Hamilton 
might have gone down in history not as the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury but the last. 

Hamilton and his Federalist following, who stoutly opposed discrimi- 
natory measures against England, held several strong cards. In the first 
place, the French, angered because the Americans were permitbng the 
British to search United States vessels laden with provisions for France, 
were retaliating by seizing Yankee ships carrying supplies to England. 
'These confiscations rapidly mounted into die hundreds, and incidentally 
involved the brutal treatment of American crews. Secondly, London 
modified its odious Orders in Council early in 1794, thus allowing the 
United States to enjoy for the time a thriving trade with the British West 
Indies. Finally, Britain arranged to pay for many of the confiscated 
American cargoes — a conciliatory gesture which could not be expected 
from France. 

Logically, if die Americans were going to resort to stem measures, 
they should have taken them against both France and Great Britain. In 
some respects Britain s offenses on the high seas were actually less galling 
than those of France. But the pro-British Federalists rallied and, after 
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a bitter straggle in Congress, were able to block the legislative slap at 
Britain. At the same lime they temporarily quieted the Jeffersonian Be- 
publicans by backing a projK»s.-iI to send a special envoy to London. 


JOHN JAVS THANKLESS MISSION 

Alc’candcr Hamilton was at first proposed for the delicate English 
mission, but he bad made himself so offensive to the Jeffersonians as to 
be an impossible choice. John j,!)*, then Chief Justice of tlie Supreme 
Court and a seasoned diplomat, was selected instead. Like Hamilton, he 
was a staunch Federalist and a strong admirer of England — a circum- 
stance that made him highly acccpfahic to the British officials and aris- 
tocrats. Indeed, they knew both their man and the vulnerable joints in his 
armor, for they had been secretly forewanred by an agent who had 
earlier known Jav: 

fjay] has good sense end much infomutlon; has great appearance of cool- 
ness; and is a patient hearer wilh a good memory. He argues closely, but 
is long-winded and self-onmioned. He can bear any opposition to what he 
advocates provided regard is shown to his ability. He may be attached by 

f ood treatment but will be unforgiving if he thinks himself neglected. . . . 
le certainly has good sense and judgment. . . . But almost eveiy man 
1ms a weak and assailable quarter, and Mr. Jay’s weak side is Mr. Jaij.^ 

The Britfsivliating Jeffersonians were outraged by the choice of so 
notorious an England-lover. They feared that the man who had earlier 
tried to sell out (he West to C.'irdoqui, the Spanish env'oy in 1756, would 
sell out the entire country to Britain. Jay's nomination was finally con- 
firmed by the Scn.ite on April 19, ITW, but only after a three-day debate 
in which partisan feelings ran high. John Adams, the Vice-President and 
presiding officer, noted that the “prospect of peace” threw some persons 
“into distress." Jay, who foresaw the possible consequences to his “per- 
sonal popularity," accepted with reluctance. As he far-sightedly re- 
marked, “no man could frame a treaty with Great Britain without making 
himself unpopular and odious." 

Upon arriving in London, Jay was cordially embraced by English 
society. Tlie anti-British following of Jefferson immediately raised the 
cry tliat the American envoy had sold out for foreign gold. In due season 
Jay was presented to the Queen. She graciously extended her hand to die 
American who, after the fashion of the clay, bowed and kissed it. When 
the news of this incident reached the United States, one rabid Jeffersonian 
exclaimed that Jay had "prostrated at tlie feet of her majesty the sover- 
eignty of the people," and that Tie richly deserved to have his lips 
bhslered to the bone." Another jeered; “Hear the voice of tnith, hear 
and believe! John Jay, ah! the arch traitor — seize him. drown him, bum 
’ Frank Monaghan, John /ay (Nw Toit, 1935). p. 872. 
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him, flay him alive! Men of America, he betrayed you with a kiss! * At 
all events, the John Jay who was w-ined, dined, and flattered by the 
British nobility was clearly not the vigilant, suspicious John Jay who had 
acted independently at Paris in 1782. 

BRITAIN'S HARD BARGAIN 

Much was expected of Jay. First of all, he was instructed to adjust the 
differences, chiefly over the northern posts, that had arisen over the 
Treaty of 1783. He was also to secure compensation for British seizures 
under the recent Orders in Council; to arrange for an opening of the 
British West Indian trade that had been officially closed since the Revolu- 
tion; and, if possible, to negotiate the long-deferred commercial treaty. 
Although Jay was allowed certain discretionary powers because of his 
distance from home, he was specifically instructed to sign no pact con- 
trary to America’s treaty engagements with France. 

Jay did not hold a strong hand, but he did have a few trump cards. 
The British realized that the United States had been goaded to the verge 
of war; and they did not want war. It would disrupt their valuable flow 
of supplies from America and divert strength from the real enemy, France. 
London therefore reprimanded Lord Dorchester for his indiscreet speech 
to the Indians and his aggressions on American soil southwest of Detroit. 
The British also took steps to soften their objectionable Orders in Council. 
But rather than abandon entirely their high-handed maritime practices 
and jeopardize their chances of beating France to her knees, they prob- 
ably would have accepted war. In these circumstances it was difficult, if 
not Impossible, to extort sweeping concessions. 

Jay held but one ace — and a poor one at that. A new and weaker 
Armed Neutrality, including only Sweden and Denmark, was being 
formed to resist Britain's arbitrary maritime practices The British officials, 
although not fearing it, preferred not to have America join it. Unknown 
to them, the Washington administratioD had already discussed the issue 
and adopted the policy of steering clear of European quarrels. Yet Hamil- 
ton, in his desperate efforts to preserve both the peace and his financial 
edifice, committed the serious indiscretion of informing the British min- 
ister in Philadelphia, George Hammond, that the United States would 
in no circumstances join the new Armed Neutrality. Hammond promptly 
relayed this important information to London. Thus the only ace that Jay 
might have played was trumped wifli the card that Hamilton had fur- 
nished the British. The unpopular pact that Jay finally signed on Novem- 
ber 19, 1794, has sometimes been called Hamilton’s Treaty, on the highly 

‘Oracle of the Day, Nov 2S, 1795 (1794H, qooted in J. B. McMaster, A History of 
the People of the Uwted StoJM (New 'loA, 1885), 11, 213 n. 
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cjucslionablc assumption that the British could have been bluffed by the 
abortive Armed Neutrality. 


JOHN JAVS TREA-n* 

The new pact was a curious one. TIic only immediate concession of any 
real value that Jay won was a promise by tlie British to surrender the posts 
that they had alread}' promised to surrender in the Treaty of 17S3. But 
this time they got out. Other matters of controversy, including the North- 
eastern (Maine) bound.ary, pre-BevoJutionary debts, and compensation 
for the recent maritime seizures, were all referred to mixed arbitral com- 
missions.* 

The clauses regarding arbitration were doubly significant. In the first 
place, allliough international arbitration was not then unknown, the im- 
petus it received from Jays Treaty was so strong that modem arbitra- 
tion is generally dated from the ratification of this pact. Secondly, since 
the United States was then relatively weak but gro>ving rapidly, the 
Americans were the gainers by postponing the final decision of pending 
questions. 

But Jay's Treaty was perhaps most noteworlliy for its silences. Noth- 
ing svas said about the slaios wliom (he British iiad carried off; nothing 
about tampering with the Indians. Jay not only failed to wring con- 
cessions from t])C Britisl) regarding such questions as seizures of ships, 
but he actually yielded some ground. Contrary at least to the spirit of 
America’s treaty engagements xvith France, he agreed in effect that Amer- 
ican foodstuffs bound for French ports might, in certain circumstances, 
be seized if paid for, and that French property on American ships might 
be confiscated by the British. In short, “free ships” did not make “free 
goods.” 

The Jay Treaty, for all its shortcomings, was the long-coveted com- 
mercial treaty with England. It was surprisingly generous in opening 
trade witli the British Isles on a most-favoi^-nation basis,** and in mak- 
ing available the British East Indian trade. But as regards the West 
Indies, direct American commerce was limited to vessels with a carrying 
capacity of not more than seventy tons. In return for this niggardly con- 

•In 17S3 the mi^ed commission appointed /or that purpose established the ideouty 
of the St. Crow Ri'cr. the principal issue in the N’ortheastern boundary dispute. But 
the problem was not finally settled until later. The arbitration of the debt question 
failed; and the dupiife was finally ad/ustrd in Ibe Treaty of J802, by which Great 
Britain accepted £600,000. In 1804 a mned commission awarded die United States 
$11 650,000 for damages to Amencan shipping resultirig from the Orders in Council. 

On the other hand, the United Slate* was ass«sed $145,428.14 for its derelicUons as 
a neutral in fai or of France. - , , _ , , , 

"That is, Britain would grant to the Unued States such commercial pmileges as 
she granted to Other nations. 
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cession. Jay bound the United States not to export certain tropical staples, 
such as sugar and cotton, in Amcrrican ships. As fate would have it, the 
year previous to the negotiation of the treaty, Eli \\Tiitney had invented 
the cotton gin, and the restriction on tropical products, if adhered to, 
might have blighted the budding cotton industry' of the South. Yet, dis- 
tasteful though these arrangements were to Americans, no other nego- 
tiator probably could have secured substantially’ more. 

THE D.^MXATION OF JOHM JAY 
When Jay’s Treaty reached America, the Senators were shocked by its 
terms. Fearful of stirring up a popular outcry', they voted to keep its 
pronsions secret during the forthcoming debate behind closed doors. The 
necessary two-thirds majority seemed unobtainable. But after a heated 
discussion, and with the restrictive article on West Indian trade com- 
pletely suspended, the Senate voted its reluctant approval by the closest 
possible of margins, 20 to 10. 

The terms by now had leaked out to the people and stirred up a fright- 
ening uproar. America was in no mood to bend the knee to Bntain. For 
one thing, the new federal government had recently demonstrated its 
power by crushing, with an impressive show of force, the %\’hiskey Re- 
bellion in Western Pennsylvania. For anollier, “Mad Anthony" Wayne, 
the Revolutionary hero, had chastised the British-armed Indians in the 
Northwest, on August 20, 1794, at the battle of Fallen Timbers. The bodies 
of ses'eral white Canadian volunteers had been found on the field of 
combat, thereby underscoring charges of British tampering with the 
redskiiis. 

Seldom has a conscientious public sers-aot been so s'iciouslv maligned 
as Jay. Public meetings passed condemnatory resolutions, flags were 
low ered to half-mast, and haugmeo officially burned copies of the treaty. 
Jay was guillotined in effigy, and scores of sillages were lighted at night 
by burning effigies of “that damned aicb-traUor, Sir John Jay.” He was 
represent^ in effigy as holding a pair of scales, the treaty on one side 
and a bag of gold on the other, with the placard, “Come up to my price, 
and 1 will sell you my couirtiy.’' On one fence were chalked tijcsc words-. 
"Damn John Jay! Damn every one that won't damn John Jay!' damn 
every one that won't put lights in his wmdows and sit up all night danui- 
ing John Jaylll''’'TbeBntisb minister in Pbiiadeiphia was openly insulted 
by jeering crowds, and when Hamilton attempted to speak in Ne^v 
York, he was stoned from the platform, bleeding at the mouth. 

Popular pressures speedily cons-erged on President Washington, who 
was in a position to kill the treaty by not carrying through the final stages 

“John Jay. .t/r. Jay't Second Lelter on Davson't Inlrodvctum to the Federalist 
(New Votk. 1S&4), p 19 
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of raliBcation. The United Stales was fortunate indeed that in the midst 
of this uproar a man of his stature stood at the helm. His heart must have 
sunk as he read the treaty, but at this point he could not have sent Jay 
back to London to negotiate a belter one. The choice seemed to be 
citljer t})is pact or svar. With the country distmitcd, Indians on the war- 
path, Spain on the southwestern frontier, and Hamilton’s delicate finan- 
cial structure faced with ruin, hostilities might have spelled national 
disaster. Washington instinctively recoiled from tvar. One of his cardinal 
policies was to avoid armed confiict at all costs while the United States 
uus still disorganized and disunited. If the nation could only consolidate 
its strength and wail for its natural increase of population, it would one 
day be powerful enough to command respect. Time and pioneer fecundity 
were fighting America's battles for her. 

JAVS TREATY: THE PRICE OF PEACE 

As time wore on the Federalists, who had been badly shaken by the 
Impassionetl outcry of the Jeffersonian Republicans, recovered their com- 
posure. Hamilton entered the fray with his persuasive pen. An increasing 
number of sensible citizens. Federalists and Republicans alike, concluded 
that the treaty could not be nearly $0 bad as partisan spokesmen had 
represented. 

After prolonged deliberation, Washington decided to cany through 
the ratification of the treaty. This was one of tlie most courageous deci- 
sions of a decision-filled life. But the extreme jefiersonians were provoked 
to a renewed outburst, which included John Randolph’s celebrated toast, 
“Damn George Washingtonl” Even Jefferson so far forgot himself as to 
UTitc prii’ately, “Curse on his virtues; they have undone the country'." 
He likewise placed Washington in the company of those “who have had 
their heads shorn by the harlot England.” 

Washington’s decision was not only courageous but wise. Jay’s Treaty, 
unsatisfactory though it was, postponed war with Britain for eighteen 
years and enabled adolescent America to establish its footing. The pact 
was the price that the Hamiltonians were willing to pay for peace, finan- 
cial stability, continuing prosperity, and the salvation of the new govern- 
ment. Perhaps tiie most significant feature of the agreement was not that 
Britain drove a hard bargain, but that only eleven years after granting 
independence she consented to meet the United States on terms of equal- 
ity and sign a treaty of any description. The British officials probably 
would not have consented to go even this far if they had not needed all 
their sinews for the exhausting war with France. 

The pro-French group in America held one final card. If they could 
muster enough votes in the House of Representatives to defeat the appro- 
priation necessary for carrying the treaty into effect, they would yet be 
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able to undo Jay's handiwork. JefFenon voiced a general Republican sen- 
timent in a private letter: 

I join with you in thinking the treaty an execrable thing. ... I trust the 
popular branch of our Lepslrhire [the House] will disapprove of it, and 
thus rid CIS of this infamous act, whicdi is really nothing more than a treaty 
of alliance between England and the Anglomen of this country, against the 
Legislature and people of the United States.** 

The outcome in the House hung in douht during a savage, two-month 
debate. Behind the scenes the French minister lobbied to persuade in- 
dividual members to vote down the appropriation bill, while tlie British 
minister used his influence to secure its passage. There was much wild 
talk that if the House failed to do its duty the Union would dissolve. 
At a critical moment the ailing Fisher Ames, premier orator of the Fed- 
eralist party, took the floor. lie stigm-ntized the uproar of the Jeffersonian 
Republicans as opposition not to t!:c Jay Treaty but to any treaty with 
Britain. In solemn tones, which grew stronger as he summoned all his 
physical resources for this supreme effort, he proclaimed that the Union 
would collapse and that war would break out should the pact fail. Then 
"the wounds yet unhealed" would "be tom open again; the war whoop 
shall waken sleep of the cradle." "I can fancy that 1 listen to the 
yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture; already they seem 
to sigh In the western wind; already they mingle with every echo from 
the mountains.” ** Impressed — perhaps moved — by this superlative ora- 
torical effort, the House passed the necessary appropriation on April 30, 
1796, by the narrow margin of three votes. 

FB\3nS OF EOBOFES OISTBESSES 

Jay's Treaty in some respects proved to be more important for its by- 
products than for its provisions. For one thing, the Indians of the North- 
west, chastised by "Mad Anthony" Wayne and deserted by their red- 
coated friends in London, were forced to come to terms wth the "pale- 
faces.” By the Treaty of Greenville, concluded in 1795, they yielded a 
spacious virgin tract in the Ohio Valley to white settlement. 

Vastly more important was the impact of Jay’s Treaty on the Spanish 
Court. In 1795 turncoat Spain withdrew from the European War, and 
the next year allied herself witfj France, her former enemy, against 
England, her former ally. If this bold move should lead to war with 
Britain, as it eventually did, Spaiit would do well to placate the Amer- 
icans. She would thus lessen the number of her enemies, and at the same 
time shield her semidefenseless flank against the aroused Western 

“ tVnn'fig* of Thomat ]e§eTson (MunticellQ ed,}, DC. 314 (Tegeiam to Edward 
Rulledge. Nov. 30. 1795). •’ 

“Seth Ames, ed., Workt of FUher Amet (Boston, 1854). II, 66. 
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frontiersmen. The full wisdom of such a policy dawned upon the Spanish 
ministers when tliey heard of the Jay negotiations, which seemed to 
foreshadow an alliance between England and America. 

The Madrid government therefore made haste to conclude a memo- 
rable treat)- with Thomas Pinckney, tlie American envoy, on October 27, 
1793. It conceded to the United States virtually everything that Spain 
had bitterly resisted for the past twelve years. Specifically, the United 
States secured free navigation of the Mississippi Hiver, with the priceless 
right during a period of three years to deposit goods at New Orleans for 
transshipment. Tliis pri\ilcge was to be renewed either at New Orleans 
or at some equivalent phicc. Spain not only agreed to restrain the Indians 
on America’s southwestern frontier, but to push the boundary of West 
Florida down to the 31st parallel, which was precisely what the Amer- 
icans had claimed since 1783. In vicsv of these sweeping Spanish con- 
cessions, the Pinckney Tre.aty proved as popular in America as the Jay 
Treaty had been unpopular. The Semite approved it, on March 3, 1796, 
by a rousing unanimous vote. 

The Pinckney Treaty, although not removing all sources of friction with 
Spain, was of such far-reaching significance as alone to justify the Jay 
Treaty. It temporarily quieted the discontent of American frontiersmen 
by opening the Mississippi Iliver and by curbing the Indian menace. The 
national government thus struck a body blow at Spanish intrigue in the 
Southwest, removed the threat of Western disunion, and kindled a new 
sense of loyalty in the West. The concessions made by Spain marked a 
backward step in her policy of maintaining a buflcr against the long- 
rifled frontiersmen, and did much to pave the way for the later expansion 
of the United States into the Mississippi Valley. Finally, the Pinckney 
Treaty eliminated the necessity of America’s becoming involved in Euro- 
pean intrigues to secure those concessions that the Spaniards now freely 
granted. 

'Tlie over-all diplomatic gains for the United States in 1795-1796 were 
breathtaking. Seven years earlier, when George Washington had taken 
office, Britain and Spain had exercised control over the greater part of 
America’s trans-Appalachian territory. Now, by virtue of the Jay and 
Pinckney Treaties, the United Slates had freed its own soil from foreign 
domination. 

The happy results could be traced to several sources. First, there M'as 
the mounting pressure of the expansive Westerner on the frontiers of 
Spain in the Southwest and of Britain in the Northwest. There was also 
Washington’s “patient and persuasive” diplomacy, which had so skillfully 
employed the strategy of delay — of waiting instead of warring. Finally, 
there were Europe's distresses. If Britain had not been involved in a 
death struggle uith France, it is improbable that slie would have con- 
cluded Jay’s Treaty. If Spain had not been threatened by war with 
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Britain, she almost certainly would not have yielded Pinckney s Treaty 
in 1795. Europe's distresses thus contributed significantly to Americas 
successes, not only in achieving independence but also in redeeming 
American territory from the clutch of foreign control. 
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Friction with France 

1789-1800 


The nation tchteh indulges touard another an ha- 
hitiiat hatred or an hahliual fondness is in some 
degree a slave. 

Wasiiivcton's FAnEWTLL Aopbess. 1796 


THE ALLIANCE BECOMES AN ENTANGLEMENT 

As Long As Titn Wahs of l))e French IIe\oJution \rcrc confined to 
the continent of Europe. Uie United States was able to avoid serious 
international friction. But tlic picture became dangerously clouded when, 
on February J, 1793, France deebred U'ar on England. A cry rose from 
thousands of Jeffersonian Republicans that America should rush to the 
assistance of the nation that had helped her in the hour of need. The 
common foe — so it appeared — was Great Britain, that ancient enemy and 
oppressor of human Iibert)’, tliat arrogant power which seemed to be 
making every effort to strangle the United States in the cradle, “Amer- 
icans, be just!" proclaimed the Xcw York Joamal. “Remember . . . who 
stood between you and the cbnking chains of British ministerial despot- 
ism." 

President IVashington now found himself in an agonizing predicament. 
His fired policy was to avoid hostilities at all hazards while the nation 
was still unstable. Yet by the Alliance of 1778 the United States was 
bound "forever" to assist France in tire defense of her West Indies. Un- 
less America flagrantly disregarded her now distasteful obligations, she 
could scarcely avoid the very calamity that the Hamiltonians were seek- 
ing to avert— «ar u’ith England. 

At this critical hour Washington turned to liis Cabinet for advice as 
to whether the pacts with France should now be considered binding. 
Hamilton, who had no love for the French or the French alliance, argued 
that the treaties were not in full force because tliey contemplated orJy 
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a defensive war and because thej' had been negotiated with the French 
inonaichy under Louis XVI — and both the monarchy and Louis X\^I 
were dead. Jefferson, though by no means desiring war with England in 
behalf of France, insisted that single honesty should prevail: 

. . . The treaties between the United States and France, were not treaties 
between the United Stales and Louis Capet {Louis XVI], but between the 
two nations of America and France; and the nations remaining in eaistence, 
though both of them have since changed their forms of government, the 
treaties are not annulled by these changes.* 

As it turned out. France did not cal! upon the United States to defend 
her West Indies. The Washington administration, therefore, was not 
compelled to lake an offidal stand on the applicability' of the Alliance of 
1778. The course pursued by the Paris ofEdals was not dictated by 
solicitude for the United States but by purely selfish motives. If the 
Americans had possessed a strong naval and military force. France would 
almost certainly have insisted that they live up to their treaty oblicaUons. 
But since the United States had no considerable navy and since the 
Americans, as neutrals, were able to ship food to both France and her 
hungry West Indian colonies, the expected demand was never made. 
Amerira could be far more useful as a friendly feeder than as an ineffec- 
tive fighter. 

Washington also asked hb advisers If. in their opinion, he should re- 
ceive a diplomatic envoy from the newly created French republic. This 
was an important decision, for the reception of such a person would 
mean offiaal recognition of his government Jefferson, applying the 
consentK)f-the.govcrncd philosophy of his own DeclaraUon of Inde- 
pendCTce, had already outlined In classic form a recognition policy for 
the United States. '' r / 

We «^inly <ann^ deny toother nations that principle whereon our eovem- 

S toll S' ''"sr'r toV/n. ,..,1( .“tof "nTe, 

wnai rotms It pleasw. and to change these forms at its will knd ex- 

de^« whaS« C«»vent«n. Assembly. Committee. Presi- 

cent, or whatever it be. The only thing essential is. the w^ of the nation.* 

corolbry of the Decbralion of Independence— 
was a op b)' Prcsidrat Washington and was consistently followed by 

rJwa «1.. Washmston, 

• »bJ, IX. 7-8 { JeEjTxro to F^otfaiey. Dec. 30. 1732 ). 
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struggle with England, his oIRcial correspondence with the British and 
French ministers never betrayed the Interests of tlie United States. As 
the French representative in America reported: 

Mr. Jefferson likes us because he detests England; he seeks to draw near 
to us because he fears us less than Great Britain; but tomorrow he might 
change his opinion about us if Great Britain should cease to inspire his fear. 
Although Jeuerson is the friend of liberty and science, although he is an 
admirer of the efforts we have made to cast off our shackles . . . Jefferson, 
I say, is an American, and as such, he cannot sincerely be our friend. An 
American is the bom enemy of all the peoples of Europe.* 


NASCENT NEUTRALITY AND CITIZEN GENET 

During these months of unbridled political passions, the danger was 
ever present tliat some irresponsible persons might plunge the country 
into war. Washington tlierefore discussed with his advisers the desirabil- 
ity of issuing a pronouncement that would cool the ardor of the more 
bellicose spirits. Every member of the Cabinet strongly favored a policy 
of nonbelligerency, but there was not unanimous agreement on the 
manner of announcing it. 

After considerable argument the document now known as Wash- 
ington's Neutrality Proclamation was given to the world on April 22, 
1793. Though its purpose was unmistakable, the declaration did not, 
curiously enough, contain the word "neutrality. " It merely stated that 
the conduct of the United States should be "friendly and impartial toward 
the belligerent powers." and that American citizens found guilty of 
illegally assisting the warring nations would be prosecuted, Congress 
provided the appropriate teeth when it passed the Neutrality Act of 
179-i. The Neutrality Proclamation itself was a notable document in the 
evolution of American policy, primarily because it helped set the ship 
of slate on a course away from Old World embroilments. 

But the proclamation came as a biller pill to the great mass of ardent 
Jeffersonians who were e.Kpecting active intervention on behalf of France. 
They denounced government "by proclamation'’ and showered upon 
Washington’s head a storm of abuse that sorely tried his spirit. But in the 
end saner counsels prevailed, and most Americans accepted the proclama- 

The neutrality policy of Washington \vas given its severest test by the 
conduct of the first minister from the ne^v French republic. Citizen 
Edmond Genet. Although only thirty years of age. Genet had behind him 
a remarkable record of intellectual achievement and diplomatic experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, he lacked balance and sound judgment Aflame \vith 

, 'Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1903. II. 983 <Adel to Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Dec. 31, 1796}. 
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enthtislasm for the ideals of the Fiench Revolution, impulsive, passionate, 
and hotheaded, he was at times all sail and no anchor. 

Genet reached Charleston, South Carolina, early in J.793. There he 
was greeted with a svild enthusiasm that would have turned the head 
of a less excitable man. Although he could not act officially until he had 
presented his credentials in Philadelphia, he was so carried away by 
the huzzas of the masses as to engage immediately in questionable 
activilie. In disregard of American neutrality, he sent out French 
privateers that returned with British prizes, some of them taken within 
the three-mile limit. He also opened negotiations svitb a number of 
American frontier leaders, notably the disgruntled George Rogers Clark, 
with a view to attacking Spanish territory in Florida and Louisiana. (It 
will be remembered that from 1793 to 1795 Spain w'as fighting against 
France on the side of England.) 

Genet might have proceeded to Philadelphia hy any one of three 
routes: by sea, by land up the coast, or by land through the back country, 
\Vhelher by accident or design, he chose the back-country route — the 
one that best lent itself to his purposes. The people in this region were 
smaU farmers who favored the democratic, pro-French. Jeffersonian Re- 
publican party and opposed the aristocratic, pro-British, Hamiltonian 
Federalist party. As a consequence. Genet’s leisurely journey through the 
back country quickly tum^ into one long ovation. 'The trip, which 
might have been made in less than a rveek, was dragged out over hventy- 
ei^t days, to the accompaniment of salvos of artillery, fraternal embraces, 
and frenzied cheering. One W'ag remarked that the Americans burned 
more powder in celebrating French liberty than was consumed in achiev- 
ing it. 


CENfrrs INDISCRCTIONS 

The streets of the Quaker City throbbed with fanatical crowds as 
Genii was welcomed to the nation's capital At a banquet ($4 a plate) 
the impetuous diplomat thrilled the diners by singing a French fighting 
song. Throughout the city wild toasts were drunk to the guillotine, and 
showers of fiery poems descended upon the youthful minister. As one 
contemporary later exclaimed: 

. . . Can it e\-CT be forgotten, what a racket was made with the citizen 
Genet? The most enthusiastic homage was too cold to welcome his arrival, 
and his being the first minister of the infant republic . . . was dw clt upon, 
as a most endearing circumstance. What bugging and tugging! \\T)at ad- 
dressing and caressing! What mooniebanking and chanting! w-itb liberty- 
caps. and the other wretched trumpery of tana cvlotte fooleryl* 

p Uemairt of e Ufe ChiefUf Patted In Perwylccnia (lUrruburg, 1511). 
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Shortly before arriving in Philadelphia, Genet learned of Washington’s 
Neutrality Proclamation. He W’as profoundly shocked, though not com- 
pletely disillusioned. Ilis roaring reception had convinced him that the 
American public overwhelmingly fav’ored intervention against England 
on the side of France, and he did not believe that fJ)e proclamation cor- 
rectly represented the popubr will. Many pro-French editors agreed 
with him. 

In due season the annoyed Genet presented himself to Washington. He 
may have expected the President to kiss him resoundingly on both cheeks, 
after the French fashion, and call him "Citizen.” But Washington, always 
dignified and never cffusiv’c, was deeply displeased by Genet's dema- 
goguery and by the premature assumption of his ministerial functions. 
The President's few remarks were therefore frostily formal — a reception 
that seemed all the more chifiing when contrasted with tlie waimtii of the 
populace. The impulsive Frenchman left in anger, convinced that "this 
old man" was not what history painted him and that he was an enemy of 
liberty. Attributing the President’s frigidity to Jealousy of his own popular 
reception, Gen4t went so far as to report, "old Washington envies me my 
success." 

The continued acclaim of the masses only strengthened Genit in 
his conviction that President Washington was not faithfully interpreting 
the public will. Crovvds of Francophiles damned tlie President for Ills 
coolness toward the French alliance, and accused him of seeking a crown 
and of tr)’ing to pass himself off as an honest man. Gcn^t admitted that 
one of these published attacks was the work of his own private secretary. 
Maddened Francophiles c\’cn went so far as to print woodcuts of George 
Washington being guillotined. In later years John Adams, Vice-President 
in 1793, reminisced to Thomas Jefferson: 

You certainly never felt the terrorism excited by Genet, in 1793, when ten 
thousand people in the streets of Philadelphi.x, day after day, threatened 
to drag Washington out of his bouse, .md effect a revolution in the govern- 
ment, or compel it to declare war in favor of the French revolution and 
against England.® 

Adams went on to report the belief held in some quarters that nothing 
but the terrible epidemic of yellow fever, which broke out in Philadelphia 
at this time, “could have saved tlie United States from a fatal revolution 
of government.” 

In the midst of all this uproar, Washington remained cool and un- 
perturbed, determined not to be swayed from sound policy by the clamor 
of a rabble aroused by foreign agents. The British poet of later years, 
Rudyard Kipling, is believed to have been moved to write his inspirational 
poem, "If," by the General's levelheadedness in this crisis. 

* C. F. Adams, ed.. Worlds of lofin Adams (Boston, 1S56}, X, 47. 
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THE UNDOING OF GENET 

The fiety Frenchman continued to be the storm center oi American 
politics from the time oi his arrival in Philadelphia untU his departure. 
He fitted out fourteen privateers, which swarmed from American ports 
and brought back, under the very nose of the national government, over 
eighty prizes, some of them taken within American waters. 

These ventures appear to have been flapant violations of American 
neutrality, but offeirders were promptly freed by pro-French juries. 
Public opinion was stronger than law. The British minister lodged 
strongly worded protests against this unneutial activity, and Secretary 
Jefferson made the appropriate representations to Genet. The latter in- 
dignantly accused the American Secretary of Slate of hunting up legalistic 
excuses “in the dusty tomes of Valid and Grotius." “I thank God," the 
French emissary ejculted, “I have forgot what these hired jurispmdists 
have written." 

The protests of Gen4t became more shrill and his conduct more or* 
logant Jefferson obtained from him what appeared to be a promise that a 
British vessel, Lillie Sarah, which the French had recently captured, 
Nvould not be sent to sea as a privateer. Yet a few hours later she slipped 
down the Delaware River to begin a career of destruction. Washington 
and Jefferson were both furious. Such defiance of the government was 
even turning pro-French enthusiasts against the French minister. Jef- 
ferson, who perceived that Cen^t was proving to be a Jonah, wote to 
Madison in alarm, "he will sink the Bepublicao interest if they do not 
abandon him." 

Genet finally overreached himself. In a moment of fuming anger he 
threatened to appeal over the bead of the cold and unresponsive govern- 
ment to the sovereign masses. President Washington, oppressed by tbe 
heat of fetid, disease-ridden Philadelphia, exploded: 

Is the minister of the French Rreubhe to set the acts of this government 
at defiance tiith impunity^ And then threaten the executive with an appeal 
to the people? ^Vhat must the world think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the United Stales in submitting to it?* 

Excited throngs of Francophiles might vilify Washington, but when 
the issue was squarely drawn between him and a foreign diplomat, sanity 
returned with a rush. The Federalists gleefully spread broadcast the news 
of Genet’s indiscretion, and di«r most caustic spokesman, William 
Cobbett, branded the Jeffersonian R^ublicans as “bastard offspring of 
Genet, spawned in hell, to which they will presently return." Everywhere 
French sympathizers were hushed and shamed, except for a few who 
attempted to condone Genet’s offenses. 

•\v. C. Ford, ed., Wrirmgr of CgorgeWedUnpon (New York, 1891), XII, 30Z 
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Washington’s Cabinet met and unanimously agreed to demand the 
recall of Genet. A new faction had come into power in France, and they 
were eager to cut off the diplomatic career as well as the head of the 
lU-starred envoy. But Washington, wisely declining to make a martyr 
of a fallen idol, refused to send the Frenchman homo to an almost certain 
death. Tlie discredited Genet — Hamilton called him “a bumed-out 
comet” — ultimately retired to New York, where hand in hand wth tlie 
daughter of Governor Clinton, he faced the altar instead of die guillotine. 

THE HUMILIATION OF MONROE 

WTiile Genet was making himself objectionable, the able United States 
minister to France, Gouvemeur Morris, was committing equally serious 
indiscretions. Morris was an arcIi-conser\'ati\'e so openly hostile to the 
French ne\'olution that he had offered his house as an asylum to many a 
refugee from the guillotine. He even drafted and promoted a plan for 
the escape of Louis X\'I, who, in tom, made him the custodian of several 
hundred thousand lisTcs to be used as bribe money. When tlie United 
States demanded the recall of Gen^t, the Paris government insisted that 
Morris be withdrawn. 

James Monroe, the successor of Morris, sjTnpathized with the French 
Revolution so ardently that he should never have been chosen He was 
officially received in Paris before the entire Convention, where, amid 
cries of "Vive h B^ptthliqucr he made a flaming speech. The French 
spokesman, carried away by the frenzied cheering, thereupon admin* 
istered the fraternal kiss to Monroe on both cheeks. Such conduct was 
all the more indiscreet because Washington had already proclaimed a 
policy of neutrality. Yet here was the official representative of the 
United Stales, by word and deed, virtually ranging his nation on the 
side of France in the war against Britain. With the delicate Jay 
negotiations then under way in London, the conduct of Monroe placed 
the United States in an embarrassing, not to say perilous, position. 

The pro-French excesses of Monroe merely sen’ed to hasten his own 
downfall. The Paris officials were hoping for the failure of Jays mission, 
for tliey wanted Great Britain to become involved in a war with the 
United Stales. Monroe, inadequately informed by the State Department 
as to Jay's instructions, gave emphatic assurances that nothing was to be 
feared from the London negotiations. When the terms of Jay’s treaty 
were finally divulged, the anger of the French was deepened by this un- 
witting deception. Although Monroe had achieved considerable success 
in dealing with the French seizures of American ships, he was now 
thoroughly discredited. 

The text of Jay’s Treaty in itself proved annoying enough to the Paris 
officials. It was not, to be sure, technically in conflict with previous com- 
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mitments made by tbe United States to France. But it did violate the 
spirit o£ the Commercial Treaty of 1778, for it conceded that American 
ships sailing for France with foodstuffs might be confiscated by British 
cruisers if the cargoes were paid for. In tbe eyes of tbe French, the 
Americans had turned their backs on their old benefactor, France, and 
were virtually allying themselves with their old enemy, England. 

Monroe, in desperation, Boundcred even deeper into the diplomatic 
quicksands. He assured the French that ll»e Jay Treaty would never be 
ratified, but again he proved to be a false prophet. On July 2, 1790, 
some four months after tbe pact bad been officially proclaimed, tbe 
Paris government issued a decree announcing that ‘it would treat neutrals 
as they permitted England to treat them. In other words, French seizures 
of American merchantmen would be renewed. Now frantic, Monroe 
promised that the Federalist regime of Washington and Adams would be 
overthrown by the voters in the election of 1796, and that Jay s shameful 
surrender to Britain would be annoled. His protestations were finally cut 
short, on August 22, 1796, by a peremptory recall by the United Slates. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO THE NATION 
A weary Washington was now prepared to bow out. He had planned 
to leliie at the end of his first term, io 1793, but friends persuaded him 
that the critical state of foreign affairs demanded a continuance of his 
strong hand at the helm. Now, with the Jay and Pinckney Treaties 
negotiated, he fell that he could conscientiously lay down his burdens. 
He therefore prepared his famed Farewell Address with extreme care, 
and instead of presenting it as a public speech, gave it to one of his 
favorite newspapers as a special "scoop," on September 17, 1796, 

Washington wote his Farewell Address in collaboration with several 
of his intimate advisers, notably Hamilton, who contributed the inebive 
style. His immediate object was to announce that he would not be a 
candidate for a third term. But to thb declaration he saw fit to add some 
sage advice, particularly regarding involvement in the broils and intrigues 
of Europe. 

The memory of recent and current French intrigues was painfully 
fresh. Both Vergennes and Genet, it vnll be recalled, bad attempted to 
use the United States as a pawn in French schemes. The successor of 
Genet, Joseph Fauchet, had sou^tby every means at his command to 
block the ratification of Jay’s Treaty. His successor, Pierre Adet, through 
subsidies to the press and throu^ Jeffersonian Republican societies, had 
aroused the people against tbe pact and had labored with tbe House of 
Representatives to defeat the necessary appropriation. Failing in thb, he 
had attempted to bring about the defeat of Washington for re-election in 
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1796, and the elevation of the pro-French Thomas JcEcrson to the 
Presidency — a scheme that was blocked by Washington’s withdrawal. 
Following Washington’s Farewell Address, Adet continued to labor 
unsuccessfully, tlirough a public appeal and oUierwise, for the defeat of 
the presumably pro-British John Adams, the Federalist candidate, and 
the election of the presumably pro-French Tliomas Jefferson, the Re- 
publican candidate. 

With such outrageous foreign intermeddling specifically in mind, 
Washington issued an earnest warning in his Farewell Adless to the 
American people. He especially deplored the growth of a wolent partisan 
spirit that inflamed the people with fierce hkes or dislikes for foreign 
countries. 

. . . Nothing is more essential than that pemanent, inveterate antipathies 
ag.-xinst particular nations and passionate attachments for others should be 
excluded, and that in place of them Just and amicable feeL'ngs toward all 
should be culti>*ated. Tne nation which indulges toward another an habitual 
haired or an habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. . . . Against the 
insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow- 
citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake. . . 
[Italics insert^] 

Washington then turned to formal entanglements. With the disputes 
caused by the “forever" French alliance clearly in mind, he solemnly 
asserted: "It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances \vith 
any portion of the foreign world. . . . [But] we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary emergencies." [Italics inserted] • Wash- 
ington, in other words, was giving specific advice to a youthful and dis- 
united nation in the year 1796— advice that had been dictated by recent 
and bitter experience. He was thinking of the existing permanent alliance 
with France, and probably had no intention of charting a specific course 
which the United States would have to follow for all time. He did not say 
— as he was later made to say — ^“No alliances, with any nation, at any. time, 
for any purpose.” The policy of noninvolvement — not isolation — that he 
recommended was not so much aloofness from the affairs of Europe as the 
exclusion of European agents and intrigue from the affairs of the United 
States. The American people might then enjoy, for the first time as a 
nation, the blessings of complete independence, and not be a tail to the 
French kite. The course that Washington adrocafed so chimed in with 
America’s bolationist instincts, reaching back deep into colonial times, 
that it was bound to be a major, if misunderstood, foundation stone of 
future American foreign policy. 

’I. D. Richardson, cd.. Messages and Papen of the Presidents {Washington, 1896), 

1. 5121. 222. 

•Ibid. I, 223. 
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THE TRICKERY OF TALLEYRAND 

French anger at the alleged duplicity of Jay’s Treaty had meanwhile 
continued to vent itself in the seizure of American merchant ships and 
the manhandling of their crews. Secretary of State Pickering reported, in 
June, 1797, that 316 vessels flying tlie Stars and Stripes had fallen prey to 
French cruisers since July, 1796. There was not, in fact, much to choose 
between British and French violations of American rights. The conduct of 
both nations would ha%’e Justified war, if the United States had been 
looking for ^var, 

In a final effort to patch up differences, Washington sent to France a 
distinguished Soutli Carolina Federalist, Charles C. Pinckney, who could 
be counted on to a\'oid Monroe’s pro-French excesses. The corrupt, five- 
headed French Directory, then in power, flatly refused to accord him 
ofijcial status. It threatened him with arrest if he did not get a permit, 
and gave point to its insolence by tendering a grand farewell reception 
to Monroe. With well-justified indignation, Kncioiey left for the Nether- 
lands, and tlie diplomatic rupture behveen France and America was 
complete. 

F^eralist John Adams, who became President early in 1797, despite 
French wirepulling, was determined to turn the other cheek. In the 
hope of averting a disastrovis war, he dispatched a commission of three 
men to France. It consisted of the rejected Federalist envoy, Charles C. 
Pinckney; Elbridge Gerry, a prominent Massachusetts Republican; and 
John Marshall, a Virginia FederaL'st who was destined to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The American trio, upon reaching Paris in October, 1797, found the 
atmosphere discouraging. After exasperating delays, they were finally 
approached by three mysterious personages, obviously puppets of 
Talleyrand, the astute and unscrupulous French Minister of Foreign 
Relations. Tlie three go-betweens were accompanied by the inevitable 
beautiful woman, without whom no European diplomatic intrigue was 
complete, and who, incidentally, made a highly favorable impression on 
John Marshall. 

The French agents announced that before official negotiations could 
proceed, the French Directory would have to receive an apology for 
certain allusions to France in President Adams' recent message to Con- 
gress. In addition, the Americans were to pay a bribe of 1.2 million livres, 
and make a loan of 32 million florins, which, in the circumstances, would 
be largely or wholly a gift. Taken aback, the American envoys did not 
give a satisfactory answer. Their official report is revealing: 

M.X. [a French agent] again returned to the subject of money: Said he, 

gentlemen, you do not speak to the point: it is money: it is e.xpected that 
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The three American diplomats were not so naive as one might think, 
^ey could not have been greatly shocked by the mention of money, for 
bribes as weU as pelUcoaU, were accepted tools of 18th Century diplo- 
macy. But they rejected the barefaced French proposals because they bad 
no inunctions to pay such a large sum. and because a substantial loan 
to France at the time would have been a breach of neuUality wdiich 
might have invoh’ed the United States in war with England. Even if 
otherwUe unobjectionable, the tenns demanded were excessive for mere 
recogmtion of the three Americans. 


Pincloicy and Marshal], convinced that further negoliah'ons were 
hopeless, left France in disgust The wily Talleyrand, who did not 
want war with the United States and who saw the wisdom of protracting 
negobahoM, persuaded the allegedly pro-French Cciiv to sUv on. AfltJ 
more friudess mterchanges, the lingering Gerry was summarily recalled 
by his er.«i government. ^ 
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dents March." It was introduced to a Philadelphia audience by an actor 
in full sailor dress. This patriotic song spread like a rushing torrent, and 
probably did more than anything else to express the new national con- 
sciousness. The masses of the republic were no longer pro-French or 
pro-British — but pro-American. 

Responding to the popular clamor, Congress took a hand. In May and 
July of 1793 it authorized the capture of French armed ships, but not 
merchantmen, as would have been the case in a full-fledged war. On 
June 13, 1793, commercial intercourse with France was suspended. Eight 
dap later President Adams informed Congress in a ringing message; "I 
will never send another minister to France without assurances that he 
will be received, respected, and honored as the representative of a great, 
free, powerful, and independent nation."** On July 7, 1793, Congress 
declared the two treaties of 1778 wnth France void on the grounds that 
they had already been violated by llie French government. 

The undeclared war with France, which lasted Uvo-and-one-half years, 
was fortunately confined to the sea. The tiny but efficient United States 
Navy, supplemented by privately owned warships, captured more than 
eighty armed Frencli ships, principally privateers operating in West 
Indian waters against American merchantmen. Ceorge Washington was 
summoned from retirement to command the army of 10.000 men that 
was being raised. These military preparations, together with several 
brilliant naval successes, further aroused patriotic enthusiasm. Seafaring 
men sang lustily: 

Now let each Jolly tar, with one heart and one voice 
Drink a can of good grog to the man of our choice; 

Under John, the State pilot, and George’s command. 

There's a fig for the French and the sly Talleyrand.** 

The aging Washington, though nominally in command of the army, 
stipulated that Alexander Hamilton be entrusted with active command. 
The young financier, a frustrated irulitary genius, was eager for a full- 
dress war mth France, as were many of his lelhw Federalists. In co- 
operation with the navy of his beloved England, he would bring laurels 
to himself and his party by despoiling Spain of New Orleans, Florida, 
Mexico, and perhaps points south. Spain, it will be remembered, had 
forsaken England in 1796 and allied herself with France. 

The British were delighted with the turn affairs had taken, and the 
presence of a common foe brought England and America closer together 
than tliey were to be for many a year. There was, in fact, much talk of an 
alliance. The Duke of Gloucester actually proposed lending the Ameri- 
cans a number of warships. Although notliiog came of this suggestion, 

*' Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1, 266 (June 21, 1793). 

“J. B. McMasler, A i/isfory of the People of dte United Stales (New Yorlt, 1896), 

11, 406 n. 
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the British did provide the United States with a considerahle quantity of 
arms, and shared their naval signals so that American and British ships 
could recognire one another. The pro-British party in America was every' 
where in the ascendant, while the pro-French Republicans were dis- 
graced. Many of them went so far as to join enthusiastically in the war 
preparations against France. 

ADAMS PUTS COUNTRY ABOVE PARTY 

President ]ohn Adams, who had led the nation to the brinlc of war by 
publishing the inflammatory XYZ dispatches, now recoiled from the 
prospect. He managed to keep a level head in spite of the dizzy heights of 
popularity to which his administration had suddenly been elevated, lake 
G^rge Washington and many other statesmen of his generation, he now 
realized that a major war had to be avoided at all costs. Yet the Federal- 
ists, who had elected him to office, were eagerly making preparations 
for a Franco-American conflict, which, unlike a clash witfi England, 
would presumably not disrupt revenue and destroy Hamilton's finandal 
system. In clamoring for hostilities svjih France, the Federalists were 
discrediting their Republicaa opponents and strengthening their hold 
on the national administration. Adams probably suspected that he 
would dig his own political grave if he averted the war the Hamiltonians 
so ardently desired. In this event, the inflated popularity of die Federal- 
ists might well collapse, and he himself might not be re-elected in 1800. 

Yet Adams perceived that France wanted to avoid a full-dress war 
with the Americans. If she had desired one, she would have responded 
to American attacks on her ships with large-scale offensive operations. 
Tallcjtand himself was fearful that limited hostilities might widen into 
unlimited hostilities. In such an event, France would further jeopardize 
her commerce and colonies, ruin her plans for reviving the French 
empire in Louisiana, and add one more foe to the ranks of her enemies. 
Talleyrand therefore instructed the French consul-general in Philadelphia 
to issue propaganda to counteract the anti-French h>-steria. He also let 
it be known, particularly through the American minister in the Nether- 
lands, William Vans ^^uITay, that he H-ould respectfully receive a new 
American diplomatic representative. 

Tallejrand hkes^ise oonvcj'ed tlus conciliatory iriformation to a peace- 
loving Quaker, the Pennsylvanian George Logan, who had made a special 
trip to France at his own expense in an effort to patch up the undeclared 
ViiT. Logan uas much criticized by Federalists for his intermeddling, and 
Congress rewarded him by passing the so-called Logan Ac*, of IT90, 
which in modffied form is still on the books. It forbids a private citizen 
to engage in unauthorized oegotiatiom with foreign gm-emments re- 
garding Usucs to daputc w,th the United States. 
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\Vhcn President Adams learned of TalIe)Tand*s receptive mood, he 
decided upon a spectacularly courageous course. Without consuJtiDg his 
Cabinet on this particular issue, he boldly sent to the Senate, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1799, the nomination of William Vans Murray, then in the 
Netherlands, as minister to France. The Federalist leaders in the Senate, 
at fint thunderstruck, burst into a fury of indignation. If Murray went to 
France, there might be no war — ^no further discrediting of the Jefferson- 
ian Republican party, no confmest of New Orleans and Florida. War-bent 
Federalists heatedly plcadecl with Adams, but to no avail, The only 
concession that he would make was to c.Tpand the single nomination into 
a commission of three. The Federalists were finally forced to accept this 
compromise or incur the odium of deliberately rejecting the peace. 

On the issue of peace or war, Adams appears to have had a majority 
of the people with him, Jeffersonian Republicans and reasonable Federal- 
ists alike. In spite of the anger and obstructive tactics of certain Federal- 
ist leaders, he again displayed his courage by bluntly ordering the three 
commissioners, who had been delaying their departure, to proceed at 
once to France. 

By the time the American commission arrived, in March, 1800, the 
hard-pressed French armies, beset by an Allied coalition, were in a better 
posture. Tlie brilliant young Napoleon Bonaparte, who was now first 
consul, crushed the Austrians in June. But even with his improved po- 
sition, he had no desire to fight America, force her into an alliance %«dth 
England, and at the same time ruin his plans for taking over Louisiana. 
France’s distress was still such as to contribute to an American diplomatic 
success. 


A DIVORCE FROM THE FRENCH MISALLIANCE 

The Franco-American negotiations in Paris rapidly became deadlocked. 
The United States presented two major demands. First, that France pay 
approximately $20 million for the recent seizures of American merchant 
shipping, and second, that France consent to a mutual abrogation of the 
two treaties of 1778, nolab^ the ve-xatious alb'ance, that Congress had 
already formally ended. The French flatly refused to pay anything if 
they had to give up the treaties, for these conferred special military and 
commercial benefits on them. 

The log jam was finally broken after seven months of wearisome dis- 
cussion. By the convention signed on September 30. 1800, France agreed, 
as subsequent amendments were work^ out on both sides, to cancel 
the vexatious treaties if the United States would drop its bothersome 
financial claims.** This horse-trading arrangement meant, of course, that 

“For the intricacies of the subseqimt amendments, see E. Wilson Lyon, "The 
Franco-American Convention of 1800, Jour, of Mod. Hist., XII (I&IO), 329-333. 
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the Umted States government would have to assume the claims of its 
own Htizens. In effect, America consented to pay $20 million in alimony 
m order to secure a divorce from the twenty-two-year-old French mar- 
riage of (m) convenience, as represented by the Alliance of 1778. This 
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nd of the only formal treaty of alhanee to tvhich the United Smtes was a 
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Convention of ISOO with France, by which the United States honorably 
terminated its entangling alliance and shook off the last diplomatic 
shackle binding it to Europe. Another chapter in American diplomatic 
history had come to a gratifying close. 
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Jefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase, 1801-1803 
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strengthening the central government at the expense of the stales by a 
broad or loose construction. 

The continued outrages of the Barbary pirates speedily compelled 
Jefferson to undertake an agonizing reassessment of his theoretical 
pacifism. Both President Washington and President Adams had been 
forced to humiliate themselves by purehasing treaties with three of 
Uiesc North African states — Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis — and by sending 
to them tens of thousands of dollars in “protection” money ("presents”). 
Ironically enough, at almost the very time when the American people 
were shouting themselves hoarse with the slogan, "Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute,” an American ship arrived at Algiers with 
twenty-sLx barrels of blackmail dollars. The depths of degradation were 
reached in October, ISOO, when tlie Dcy of Algiers forced a United 
Stales man-of-war, most inappropriately named the George Washington, 
to haul down the flag of the proud young republic, replace it with that 
of Algiers, and sail to Constantinople bearing an ambassador and 
presents to the Sultan. \Vhcn Captain Bainbridge vainly protested, the 
Doy replied: "You pay me tribute, by which you become my slaves. 

I have, therefore, a rigid to order you as 1 may ^ink proper." * 

Shortly after the peace-loving Jefferson was sworn in, the showdown 
came. The Pasha of Tripoli, feeh'ng neglected in the apportionment of 
tribute, declared war on the United States, in May, 1801, by cutting do\vn 
the flagstaff at the American consulate. Three of Jefferson’s most precious 
principles were immediately im'olved. He was pledged to economy— 
and a clash with Tripoli would be costly; he disliked the navy; and he 
detested war. But his concern for the honor of the flag and the safety of 
American seamen, reinforced by a xivid memory of Barbary brutality, 
induced Jefferson to forsake the quill for the sword. He adopted the bold 
and in the long run the less expensive course of sending warships to 
Mediterranean waters. In 1805, after hair-raising exploits, the United 
States succeeded in extorting from Tripoli a favorable treaty, which, 
however, required the payment of $60,000 to ransom American prisoners 
still enchained. 

The War of 1812 delayed a thorough chastisement of the remaining 
North African corsairs. But at the close of hostilities the United States 
dictated a satisfactory treaty with Algiers, in 1816, at the cannon’s mouth. 
Tfifs puraticaf state, and fafer 6ofA rums and rh'poi', were forced— Arr 
a change — to pay out money for losses to American shipping. Jefferson’s 
vigorous action thus inaugurated a policy that freed American com- 
merce in the Mediterranean, aroused patriotic fervor at home, and 
awakened a new respect among foreigners for the United Stales. The 
man of peace, by facing up to harsh realities, thus reaped a rich harvest 
xvith the sword. 
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NAPOLEONIC DESIGNS ON LOUISIANA 

The aiuieUes of the American people had meanwhile turned to a mote 
pressing problem nearer homt^the fate of Louisiana. This magniGeent 
expanse of territory had been ceded hy the French to Spain in 1762 as 
mmpensation for her losses to Britain In the Seven Yearf War. Yet no 
true Frenchrnan could ever forget that Louisiana, svhich immortalized 
1^0 to France. Beginning about 

li9-, die French officials began to lay plans and enter into intrigues for 
egaming their lost colony. Napoleon Bonaparte, lilt Talleyrand and 
others, be^me fascmated by this vision. Once in power, he proceeded to 
actwvith hts usual energy and mthlessness. 

Snm'bT-*'”” Bonaparte put the scresvs on the 

Spamh Kmg arid forced him to disgorge Louisiana. The fact is that the 
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1. ISOO. the day after the American 
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envoi's signed at Paris the Cbm'ention of 1800 with France. Etactly 
one j'ear later Napoleon concluded the Preliminary Peace of Amiens 
with Britain, thereby bringing to a temporary end seven long years of 
fighting. He was making sure, among other things, that neither a war 
with America nor one with England would interfere with his ambitious 
adventure in empire building. 

But over hvo years elapsed before Charles IV of Spain signed the order 
to deliver Louisiana to France. lie had begun to suspect, with good 
reason, that Bonaparte was not going to carry through the exchange of 
Tuscany in good faith. To quiet his suspicions, the French minister to 
Spain was instructed to give a written pledge that under no conditions 
would France ever transfer Louisiana to a third power. Somewhat re- 
assured by this promise, but still reluctant, Charles IV yielded to the 
peremptory demands of Napoleon and, on October 15, 1M2, signed the 
fateful order. 


THE RISING OF THE WEST 

During 1801 and 1802 rumors of the momentous Louisiana transaction 
drifted into the United States without causing undue alarm. But JeEerson 
was uneasy. At this time his friend, Pierre Samuel du Pont dc Nemours, 
the distinguished French phy'slocrat, was about to return to France after 
a three-year sojourn in the United States, and Jefferson made unofficial 
use of lilm to lay before the French authorities his arguments against 
acquiring Louisiana. 

Tlie full seriousness of tlie situation was not brought home to the 
American people until October. 1802. The Spanish authorities at New 
Orleans, annoyed by American smugglers and acting under orders from 
Madrid, arbitrarily suspended the right of deposit without naming an- 
other place, as required by the Pinckney Treaty of 1795. Although free- 
dom of navigation as such was not affected, the Mississippi fiatboatmen, 
who were now handling a large quantity of agricultural produce, would 
find it highly inconvenient not to land cargoes while waiting for ocean- 
going ships. 

The ominous tidings from Nesv Orleans rolled slowly up the great 
river and penetrated the valleys. The Westerners, whose wartime 
prospemy- hs^ reesnAy iww depressed bj’ the Peoce d behiees 

England and France, gave vent to a prolonged cry of anger. The loss of 
the right of deposit was in itself bad enough. But many people assumed 
that the order had been dictated by Napoleon, and that the river would 
be completely closed when he took over Ixiuisiana. There was \vild talk 
of secession and of direct action. "The JCentuckymen," reported one 
American, “have often wished for an opportunity of sacking New Orleans, 
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and Ae day may nol be far distant" A bellicose Westerner wTote, “I am 
certain that I could raise 500 men in and have them Ready in one ^^•eek if 
permesion [stc] was only gave."* 

The demoralized Federalists, now the “outs' were overjoyed at the 
prospect of strong measures against their old foe, France. Here was a 
rare oppo^nity for them to pose as protectors of Uie \\'cst. whose 
interests they had hitherto opposed, and svith the aid of Western votes 
nde ^ce more mlo popularity and power. The Jefferson administration 
^ perplexing dilemma. Unless it took prompt and 
thp tin-rt * hair-triggered Westerners, they might disrupt 

r ■ ^ * to Strong measures, he might provoke 

a fae.gn war, which in tom might bring disLter. 

riid Tot ■ '“')'■«> oonveision of the Federalists 

were % ortunately showed unexpected moderation. They 
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portant the United States hav ’ pnvafely, was “the most im- 
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Jefferson's Concern J05 

“Uiat ciUier the Government or the nation of France has any remains of 
friendship for us.“ As he wrote to Minister Livingston in Paris: 

There is on tlie globe one single spot, the possessor of which is our natural 
and Iiabitual enemy. It is Nevv Orleans. . . . The day that France takes 
possession of N'ew Orle.ins, Cses the seolmce which js to restrain her fthe 
French Nation] forexcr within her low-water mark. . . . From tliat mo- 
ment, we must many ourselves to the British fleet and nation.® 

This astonishing statement is indicative of Jefferson’s arwiety. Here was 
a statesman, whose advice against “entingling alliances" was still ringing 
through the nation, proposing an entanglement with his old enemy, 
England, to fight, if need be, his old friend, France — a France that had 
forsaken republicanism for dictatorship. His words were matched by 
deeds. W'ithout fanfare, he embarked upon vigorous military measures in 
the Mississippi ^'alle\• in preparation for that day when the French might 
take over Louisiana.* Congress, reflecting the temper of the country, 
later authorized liim to call upon the stale go\-ernors for 80,000 militia- 
men. 

But Jefferson’s most immediate problem was to quiet the home front. 
The Federalists might ride into power on the Louisiana Issue — and 
Federalist control in Washington was about as distasteful to the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans as French control in New Orleans. Moreover, if 
negotiations u'itii France were to have any prospect of success, the 
Westerners had to be kept quiet, and above all restrained from making a 
rash descent upon New Orleans. 

Jefferson meanwhile was pulling wires quietly behind the scenes. He 
openly consorted with the British chargd in Washington, as if to an- 
nounce tliat French polic)- was throwing America into the arms of 
France’s enemy. In addition, he cleverly used the outbursts of the West- 
erners to play upon the fears of the French and Spanish diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in the United States. His methods soon brought results. The 
Spanish gov ernment, proceeding with unaccustomed haste, restored the 
right of deposit at New Orleans, although the United States was not 
officially informed of tin's about-face until April 19, 1603. Meanwhile 
something spectacular had to be done to placate the West. 

Jefferson came up witli the happy thought of sending Jame,s Monroe 
to France as a special envoy to assist Robert Livingston, the regular 
minister. The nomination received Senate confirmation on January 12, 
1803. Livingston, however, needed no assistance. He had been presenting 
the disadvantages of Louisiana to the French oEciah with such zeal 
that one of them offered to give him a certificate as the most persistent 

•A. A. Lipscomb, ed.. Writings of Thomas Jefferson (.Monticello ed., Washington, 
1904), X, 313-315 (Jeffer»n to Livingston, Apnl 18. 1S02). 

• See Mary P. Adams, "Jefferson s Reaction to the Treaty of San Ildefonso,” Jour, 
of Southern f/W., XXI (1935), lTJ-183. 
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negoUator he had ever met. But Monroe possessed the confidence of the 
West to an unusual degree. He o^vned large holdings of land there, and of 
prominent in public fife he had most conspicuously 
identified himself with the interests of the Westerners. The Monroe mis- 
non, in Its primary object of calming the West, was a success before 
Monroe even left America. 


Ue chances that a special envoy could accomplish anything by nego- 
tiation were poor; only extraordinarily good luck would help Monroe. Yet 
/ instructed to offer as much as 50 milfion livres 

(atout $10 million) for New Orleans and West Florida— an area thought 
to be included in Louisiana. If France proposed to close the Mississippi 
entirely to Amencan commerce, or seemed “to meditate hostiUties,’' the 
ris o envoys were to enter upon negof iaUons for an alliance with England. 

On the event of this mission.' Jefferson reminded them, “depend the 
iuture destimes of this Republic." 


THE DOMINICAN DEATH TRAP 
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As fate would have it, Victor’s fleet was icebound in Holland during the 
crucial months of January and February, 1803, and then was delayed by 
storms. 

The French reconquest of Santo Domingo went well — at first. Tous- 
saint’s resistance collapsed in l«s than three months. He was Ireacher. 
ously seized, taken to France, and imprisoned in a chilly cell, there to 
cough his life away. But the fury of the ex-slaves swept away 17,000 
Frenchmen, disrupted Napoleon s plans, and delayed complete conquest 
until the deadly scourge of yellow fever descended. Five hundred thou- 
sand Negroes, heartened by this unexpected ally and maddened by the 
news that Napoleon planned to enchain them once more, arose again 
with an almost unparalleled fanaticism. These men may be killed,” 

General Leclerc reported, “but will not surrender. They laugh at death; 

and it is the same \nth the women.” ^ In one group of 176 Negro pris- 
oners, 173 strangled themselves. 

Decimated hy bullets and disease, one French army after another 
mehed away. The rebellion grows," lamented Leclerc, “the disease con- 
tinues," Over 4000 Frenchmen died of yellow fever in the month of 
September, 1802. Desperate, Leclerc reported that he could never sub- 
due Santo Domingo without 12,000 acclimated troops, and he estimated 
that 70,000 Frenchmen would have to die before that many would be 
immune from the scourge. He recommended extreme methods: 

We must destroy all the mountain negroes, men and women, sparing only 
children under twelve years of age. We must destroy half the negroes of 
the plains, and not allo\v in the colony 9 single man who has worn an 
epaulette. Without these measures the colony will never be at peace, and 
every year, especially deadly ones like this, you will have a civil war on 
your hands which will jeopardize the future.* 

Less than a month after ^vriUng this letter Leclerc himself died of yellow 
fever. 


BONAPARTE FORESTALLS THE BRITISH 

Bonaparte, though ouhvardly calm, was by now inwardly frantic. Some 
fifty thousand men had already been sacrificed in the fiery furnace of 
Santo Domingo. Fifty thousand more men and an enormous sum of 
money would have to be thrown into the pestilential island before it 
could be subdued. Even with such a force Napoleon might fail. If he did 
succeed, he would lose anyhow — ^for the island would be ruined. ^VhUe 
in this state of mind Napoleon received the news of Leclercs death — a 
blow that staggered him. A few days lalCT, during a private conversation 

•T. L. Stoddard. The French Bevolation fn San Domingo (Boston, 1914), p. 335 
(Leclerc to Bonaparte, Aug. 6, 1802). 

'Ibid., p. 342 (Oct. 7. 1802). 
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on anotlier subject, he suddenly burst out, 'Damn sugar, damn coffee, 
damn colonies!’ With his prestige suffering badly at home and abroad, he 
could not afford to go on with this mad venture and risk another setback. 
Since he was forced to abandon Santo Domingo, what need had he for the 
granar)’ — Louisiana? 

The ot Louisiana svas inUmately bounil up with the crisis in 
urope The Peace of Amiens with England was only a between-acts 
truce. The old sources of friction still rankled and hostilities were bound 
to erupt again within a few monllis. Napoleon was tired of the role of 
beneBcent shopkeeper; his desUny lay in war. A fesv glorious campaigns, 
and the French people would forget all about his failure in Santo 
omingo. Besides, he could not hold Louisiana against the naval power 
f ^ « 1°’ recently learned, were raising a powerful force 

0 seize New Orleans. He would be far wiser to sell the vast area to the 
BriUsh h?n^°'^ ^ substantial sum than to let it fall into the jaws of the 
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Negotiating for Louisiana jOg 

I direct >-ou to negotiate this affair. ... Do not even await the arrival of 

Mr. Monroe: have an interview this very day with Mr. Livingston. . . . 1 ® 

Livingston had meanwhile redoubled his efforts in Paris to persuade 
France to sell New Orleans and West Florida. He was spurred on by the 
knowledge tlial Monroe was on his way, and by a desire to avoid sharing 
the glory of the negotiation with another man. On April 11, 1503, the day 
of Napoleons orders, Talleyrand most unexpectedly asked Livingston 
what the United States would give for all Louisiana. Scarcely able to 
believe his ears (he was deaf anyhow), Livingston replied that the 
wishes of the United States extended only to New Orleans and the area 
to the cast But the issue was now out on the table. 



The next day, on April 12, 1803, Monroe reached Paris and joined 
Livingston in the negotiations. For a nerve-racking week tlie two envoys 
haggled over the price — while an empire hung in the balance. Finally, 
tlio American representatives bound the United States to pay approxi- 
mately $15 million in money and claims for all Louisiana. In so doing 
they knew perfectly well th<^ were violating tiieir instructions. Au- 
thorized to pay as much as $10 million for New Orleans and as much east 
of die Mississippi as they could obtain, they had agreed to give $25 mil- 
lion for New Orleans and a trackless expanse that lay entirely west of the 
river. 

The violation of instructions could easily be justified in those cableless 
days. Monroe and Livingston were far from home, and the opportunity 
” Ntarquis de Baib^-Maibois, HWofy of Louisiana (PhJa., 1830), pp. 274-275. 
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(^ed for immediate action. Napoleon would sell all or none, and unless 
the Americans took all they would not obtain the needed svindow on the 
gulf. They therefore felt justified in exceeding their instructions, while 
coun^g on the good sense of Jefferson and the American people to 
up old them. After setting his name to the treaty of cession, Livingston 
solemnly declared: 


We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our whole lives. , . . 

rom this day t^ United Stales take their place among the pmvers of the 
tirst rank. . • . The instruments which we Wve just signed wffl cause no 
Mrs o be shed; they prepare ages of happiness for innumerable genera- 
tions of human creatures.” 

TOat had the hvo American envoj-s achiaUy bought? Did the purchase 
embrace Texas or West norida? Licingston approached the sUppety 
iallejnand, who Imew perfectly neU what Napoleon cottceived the 
boundaries to be. He reported: 

iTaHeyrand] what were the east bounds 
Ihev had ri.i-^j .1 know; we must take it as 

H^said I ft ^ meant to give them possession? 

own w^v’a I conSue it our 

yoursclws and I made a noble bargain for 

joursen-es, and i suppose you will make the most of it.« 
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ELASTIC CONSCIENCES MAKE ELASTIC CONSTITUTIONS 

The news of the purchase caused unrestrained joy in the West, where 
speeclies, toasts, and monster celebrations were the order of the day. One 
heard little else but talk of "America's Extension of Empire’ and The 
Immortal Jefferson.’ 

But Jefferson was not happy over the aslonisbing him of affairs. Hav- 
ing set out to buy a relatively small area at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
he now had well-nigh half a continent on his hands. Nor was this all. 
For over ten j-ears he had been preacliing strict construction and precise 
deference to constitutional niceties. But what article of his beloved Con- 
stitution stipulated that the federal government might buy, and then 
incorporate In the Union, a partially inhabited wilderness as large as the 
Union itself? 

With much anguish of spirit, Jefferson perspired over the legalistic 
problem. The only alternative seemed to be a constitutional amendment. 
But montlis of precious time, perhaps years, would be wasted by such 
a clumsy procedure. Livingston and hlonroe were meanwhile urging 
Jefferson to make haste, for they well knew that the capricious Na- 
poleon might suddenly decide to sell the territory to a more appreciative 
buyer. The only sensible solution seemed to be to accept the purchase, 
and then hope that a later constitutional amendment would legalize the 
trans.iction,’* or that the American people would merely acquiesce. 
Jefferson liimself privately admitted that the transfer was "an act beyond 
the constitution," but he trusted that Congress would overlook “meta- 
physical subtleties." He thus compromised with conscience in a private 
letter: 

It is the case of a guardian, investing the money of his ward in purchasing 

an important adjacent territory; and sawng to him when of age, I did this 

for your good; 1 pretend to no right to bind you: j’ou may disavow me, and 

I must get out or the scrape as I can: 2 thought it my duty to risk myself for 

)’OU.** 

Tlie Federalists, in turn, found themselves in an inconsistent position. 
Just a few montlis before they bad been advocating a seizure of New 
Orleans for the sake of the abused Westerner — a course that might have 
snta'nt a disMtsous war witL botts Ftaivce auid Spain. Now that Jefferson 
had succeeded in purchasing the coveted outlet at a bargain price and 
without shedding a drop of blood, the Federalists raised a chorus of 
criticism. They argued heatedly diat the Jeffersonian Hepublicans were 

“ Twenfy-fi\-e years later, in American Inturanea Company v. Cantner, the Supreme 
Court, dominated by Federalist John klanhaD, indirectly upheld the purchase under 
the war- and treaty-making clauses of fl»e Constitution. 

“ Writfn^j 0 / Thomas Jefferson (Montlcello ed.), X, 411 (Jefferson to Breckinridge, 
August 12, 1803). 
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“tearing the constitution to tatters” They insisted that the title to 
Louisiana was illegal and imtnoraL They railed against paying such an 
enormous price for a wortliless desert that was too vast to be governed. 
They condemned Jefferson, who had pledged the administration to rigid 
economy, for having wasted a sum which, if piled in silver dollars, would 
make a stack three miles high or would fill 866 wagons. Most of all, the 
Federalists feared that in due time a group of agricultural states would 
be formed from the new territory, thus unhinging the political balance 
and causing the industrial and commercial East to be outvoted by “wild 
men m Congress. There were even threats of secession. Senator White 
of Delaware solemnly averred that the Louisiana purchase would be “the 
greatest curse that could at present befall us. . . 

But the rommon sense of the American people ultimately prevailed. 
Even a Federalist like Alexander Hamilton, who could hardly object to 
Jefferson, sudden conversion to Hanrillonian loose construction gave 
the porAase hu qualified blessing. The Senate approved Ihe trea« ol 
S ankme'r?''. “'“mpanying two conventions covering linan- 

eouirnoS to h °d by a vote of 24 to 7. The Senators 
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liis "Louisianacide,* But few true Frenchmen ever completely forgave 
liim for shattering these dreams of empire. T\vo of his brothers rushed 
to lum in his bath, and argued against the transfer so heatedly that he 
Onally terminated the scene by splashing water over them. But the 
problem of Napoleon's authority was one that concerned France, not 
America. 

All things considered, the title to LiOuisiana was highly questionable. 
Professor Edward Channing of Harvard University even went so far as 
to conclude in 1906 that the Americans had acted as “the accomplices 
of the greatest highwa)7nan of modem history. . . This judgment is 
harsh, but there is much about the transfer tint suggests the purchase of 
properly known to have been stolen, or at least obtained under false 
pretenses. 

In view of all tlus irrcgularitj*, why should the American people have 
accepted Louisiana? The question is all the more pointed when one 
notes their repealed claims to moral superiority over Europe, and the 
high value that they placed upon clear titles as a result of tlieir frontier 
c.xpcrioncc. The answer is that the nml for Louisiana was so pressing, 
and its acquisition by peaceful or bloody means so inevitable, that Amer* 
lea would have been foolish to be finicky about the title. There seemed 
to be a "higher law" than mere titles, and the United States was willing 
to take a chance when the stakes were so large. Besides, for many gen- 
erations the Americans had regarded the Spaniard as grasping, bloody, 
perfidious. They were Inclined to feel that if Napoleon had betrayed 
his confederate, the treacherous don had merely got what he richly 
dcserx’ed. 

Tlie outraged Madrid government, as was to be expected, protested 
vigorously to both France and the United States against Napoleon's be- 
trayal. Jefferson’s position was that the transaction involved only Paris. 
Yet the prospect of a refusal by Spain to carry out her part of the trans- 
action stirred up another furor in the West. One Kentuckian reported 
that "Nothing but war is the topick of the day,” while old General 
Russell exclaimed, "Our Western Country [is] all on firel" “ But Spain 
was not so foolhardy as to back up her protests with force. Tliere was 
little point in risking a war with both the United States and France, 
particularly over a liability that the Spaniards were xvell rid of. 

The formal transfer ceremonies look place in due season. The Spanish 
governor of Louisiana, on November 30, 1803, lianded to the French 
representative a silver platter containing the keys to the public buildings 
of New Orleans. This change of osvnership occurred more than a year 
after it had been authorized by the Spanish king, and seven months after 
the signing of the purchase treaties in Paris by Livingston and Nfonroe 
The official French occupation of Louisiana actually lasted only twenty 

“ Bernard Mayo, Henry Clay; Spokeimm of the Heui tVeat (Boston, 1937), p. 141. 
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even icebound ports and fierce storms were all on her side. Perhaps the 
new republic had a noble destiny to fulfill 
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Incredibly enough, for o\-cr t\%-o )-ears after the renewal of hostilities 
the battling British and French refrained from drastic interference with 
American commerce. But this W’as merely the calm before the storm. 
British shippers watched with ill-conccnl^ jealousy the enrichment of 
a competing merchant marine and the loss of once-profitable markets. 
And since much of Americas nesvly won trade strengthened France, 
Britain’s arch-cncmj', many Englishmen looked upon the Yankees as 
little better than accomplices of Bonaparte. 


BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES 

The American colonics of France and Spain proved to be a perennial 
sore spot. In time of peace, these two nations restricted direct trade to 
and from their Caribbean outposts to their osvn vessels. But when the 
British navy swept enemy shipping from the seas, France and Spain 
were both forced to throw open their West Indian ports to the United 
States. Othersvise their colonials might have been starved into submis- 
sion. Britain thereupon Invoked her hoary and arbitrary Rule of 1756 — 
trade not open in time of peace could not legally be thrown open in 
time of war. But this restriction did not apply to commerce in American 
ships between the Caribbean colonies and the mainland of the United 
States. A considerable amount of trade had flowed through these chan- 
nels before the war. 

The Yankee skipper, long notorious as a resourceful fellow, quickly 
look advantage of this loophole by using the subterfuge known as the 
“broken voyage.” He would, for c-xample, carry his cargo of sugar from 
the French West Indian island of Martinique to Savannah, Georgia. 
There he would pay duties on it and perhaps land it for a short time, thus 
Americanizing the toothsome product. Then he would reload it, often 
on the same ship, and receive back all or most of the money that he had 
paid in duties. His vessel would then sail merrily on its way to a Euro- 
pean port under French control. 

The British courts at first tolerated this round-about trade, notably in 
the case of the Polly (1800), an American ship carrying Cuban sugar to 
Spain by way of Massachusetts. But British shippers became increas- 
ingly critical. Of what advantage was it, they complained, to sweep enemy 
rrn5TOkjfrfn7i£w /ram the seas // the Mhr-ehssmg Yaai-ees Stepps^ is aod 
took over this trade by underhanded means? 

British indignation was quieted in the spring of 1805, when the 
Lords Commissioners of Appeals handed down their celebrated decision 
in the case of the Essex. This vessel had been carrying a cargo from 
Spain to Spanish Cuba by way of Salem, Massachusetts. The tribunal now 
held that payment of duties in America could no longer be accepted as 
evidence of good faith. Instead, shippers were asked to furnish further 
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Men would not ordinarily enlist In the British na\y, even in time of 
crisis. The pay was poor, the food wTclched, the quarters vile, and the 
discipline brutal— often taught to the tune of the savage cat-o*-nine tails. 
Tlie naval authorities therefore sent out press gangs, on land or sea, to 
seize able-bodied subjects and forcibly enlist tljcm. Whatever the legal 
b.asis of impressment, it had been employed by England for over four 
hundred years; and if long and undisputed usage established legality, 
impressment was legal. 

The British themselves set limits to this harsh practice. They did not 
claim tlie right to c.xercisc it on foreign soil or against American citizens — 
only British subjects. If on American citizen was impressed, London in- 
sisted that because of his physical similarity to an Englishman he had 
been seized by misl.ahc. If his American birtli could be established, his 
release might be obtained, tliougli often not until after se\'cral years of 
confinement in Britain's "floating hells.” 

The United States, until its large population of immigrants, reacted 
violently to certain aspects of impressment. English press gangs, carry- 
ing clubs and stretchers, would obviously not invade the streets of New 
York City and there lay hold of either British or American sailors. This 
^vas United States territory, and angry mobs would release the victims. 
But on the high seas, where Britain reigned supreme, press gangs 
dragged so-called British subjects from the decks of American merchant- 
men with complete impunity. Tlie Washington government argued that 
the American flag transformed into American territory the deck beneath 
it, and that the crew, whatever its nationality, was not subject to impress- 
ment. BufBritons like Lord Ilarrowby replied that this “pretension” to 
fla.ating territory was "too extravagant to require any serious refutation." 
More blunt was the report of a British naval commander in 1797: "It is 
my dut)’ to keep my Ship manned, and 1 wll do so wherever I find men 
that speak the same language with me." " 

British officers, especially if short-handed, frequently violated their 
o\vn rules when stopping American ships. The process of determining a 
seaman’s nationality was always arbitrary, frequently capricious, and 
never judicial. The press gang, exercising the belligerent right of visit 
and search, would line up the crrnv of a merchantman. If a sailor pro- 
nounced “peas" as "paise,” he was an Irishman and hence a British 
sabject. li he tsihed tbcKHigh his nose, he pmbab))' h-ss a Yonkee. If no 
one \vho even remotely resembled a British subject was found, the board- 
ing party would often make convenient mistakes. The officer in com- 
mand, performing the triple function of judge, jury, and jailer, would 
pick out a likely-looking hand and claim him as a fellow Englishman. 
The luckless seaman was forthwith dragged off; if so ill-advised as to 

•Quoted in Bernard Mayo, Henry Clays Spokesman of the Nev) (Boiton, 

1937), p. 39. 
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man could change his nalionalily like a shirt, and until 1870 they clung 
to the doctrine of indelible or indefeasible allegiance. If a man was bom 
an Englishman, he was always an Englishman — and his king could call 
upon him for needed scr\'icc in time of peril. 

Britain needed men in order to make war; America needed men in 
order to make money. The British Ministry' would have been swept from 
office if it had dared to give up, at the demand of the Yankee, a practice 
already sanctified by usage Jong before the American colonies were 
founded. England would fight before she would yield — and she did. 

THE aborti\t: monroe-pinkney pact 

^Vilh the controversy over impressment and ship seizures fast ap- 
proaching a breaking point, and with the commercial benefits of Jay’s 
Treaty about to expire. President Jefferson took an extraordinary step. 
He sent to London a distinguished Mary-land lawyer, William Pinkney, 
who was to associate himself xx’ith the regular minister, James Monroe. 
The rivo envoys were authorized to settle all matters in dispute beriveen 
America and England, including a resumption of “broken voyages” and 
the pajTnent of indemnity for recent maritime seizures. Pinkney and 
Monroe were also specifically instructed not to sign a treaty which did 
not contain a renunciation of the alleged right to impress sailors from 
American vessels on the high seas.* 

The British officials were prepared to make some concessions, partic- 
ularly in regard to the enemy West Indian trade. Tliey were prompted 
by a realization that America's temper was reaching the boiling point, as 
evidenced by a recent rct-aliatoiy’ act passed by Congress in 1806 pro- 
hibiting the importation of certain English goods. But the British public, 
which was angered because the Yankee had been “stealing” both com- 
merce and seamen, xvould tolerate no surrender to the demands on im- 
pressment. The Foreign Office did offer to give an informal pledge that 
an earnest effort would be made to avoid molesting bona-fide American 
seamen, but it refused to include such a statement in a formal agreement. 
Wlicn Monroe and Pinkney realized that they had run into a stone wall, 
tliey’ disregarded their instructions, and wiy-facedly signed a treaty on 
December 31, 1S06. Perhaps the most important British concession was 
that American ships might trade between French colonies and certain 
French ports, pros'ided that the v<^-age was interrupted at a United 
Stales port. 

President Jefferson, dissatisfied with the handiwork of his negotiators, 
flatly refused to submit their pact to the Senate. Instead, he requested 

•See Anthony Steel. “ImpressTOent in the Monroe-PinJmey Negotiation. 1S06- 
1607." Amcr. lltsl. Ret’. LVII (1952), 352-369. 
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British from a defensive to an offensive position. The Chesapeake outrage, 
^^•hich could have been quickly aton^ for, became so hopelessly in- 
volved svith other issues as to devcl<^ into a five-year running sore. The 
war spirit evaporatedi die republic !ut the depths of national degradation; 
and the disgusted French minister in Washington could report that the 
United Stales was "disposed to suffer every kind of humiliation, provided 
it can satisfy ... its sordid av’arice. . . ^ 


THE EMBARGO BLUDGEON 

Jefferson, despite maddening provocations, was still firmly committed 
to peace at almost any price. Time, if it could be purchased, was on the 
side of the adolescent but rapidly growing republic. With the nation 
doubling its population about every twenty years, and quadrupling its 
energj', it would be in a strong position if it could only postpone a show- 
down with “the stan’cd and rickety paupers and dwarfs of English 
workshops." Time. Jefferson sagely concluded, was “the most precious 
of all things to us." 

With continued submission unthinkable and war ruinous, the nation 
would have to find some halfway measure. Jefferson had long toyed 
with the idea of economic coercion as a substitute for arms, and here 
was a heaven-sent opportunity to carry out his pet scheme. The warring 
nations, particularly England, were heavily dependent upon the United 
States for foodstuffs and other commodities. If America refused to ship 
anything at all to Europe, Jefferson concluded, both Britain and France 
would be forced to come around, hat in hand, and agree to end their 
high'handed practices. 

Jefferson succeeded in forcing a hastily drawn Embargo Act through 
Congress in December, 1507, but only in the teeth of vehement opposi- 
tion from Federalist New England. TTie South and West stood faithfully 
behind their President. Bolstered by supplementary legislation, the 
embargo virtually proliibited the export of any goods from the United 
States, by sea or by land. But coastivise trade was permitted, provided 
tliat the proper bond was posted. 

Stagnation slowly laid its clammy hand on much of America’s economic 
life. Ships rotted at their moorings; forests of bare masts sprang up in 
m.any harbors; grass grew on once bustling wharves; soup kitchens 
opened their doors; bankruptcies, suicides, and crimes increased. From 
New England, where the Yankee h.id long WTested his livelihood from 
the sea, a cry arose against the “Virginia lordlings” in Washington who 
were sacrificing American shipping to their oivn ends. What the merchant 
wanted most of all was to be let alone. In spite of confiscations and loud 

’ Quoted in Henry Adams, Historu of the United Stales of America during the 
Adnunlstrations of JeSerson and Madison (New York. 1S90), IV, 141. 
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talk about national honor, he was making money. If one cargo out of 
three reached its destination safely, he could still show a profit. And 
the greater the risk, the greater the profit But the embargo destroyed 
the very trade it was designed to protect. It was. so the New England 
Federalists insisted, like “cutting ones throat to cure the nosebleed." 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE EMBARGO 

Opposition in New England to the self-crucifying embargo breathed 
new life into dying Federalism. A New Hampshire poet vented his in- 
dignation in song; 

Our shins all in motion. 

Once whiten'd the ocean 
They sail'd and return'd with a Cargo; 

Now doom'd to decay 
They are fallen a prey. 

To Jefferson, worms, and EMBARGO. 





Srxe Tpfk nutortcei Society 

Tlie Htmof the word "emt “ - 

“cobjf.em “ atv! i » transposed to rc.id ■o-crab-me. 
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UTote Jefferson a letter beginning, “You Infernal Villain"; 'How much 
longer are you going to keep this damned Embargo on to star\’e us poor 
people [ . J one of my children has already starved to death of which 
I [am] ashamed and declared that it died of apoplexy. ... I am a 
Federalist." • 

Different sections reacted differently. New England was the most 
x'oeal in its condemnation, although it gleaned considerable profit from 
illicit trade and from Iransfering capital to manufacturing. But the 
South and West, though even harder hit by the loss of export markets 
for their farm produce, complained the least. The West, which had been 
suffering from a depression attributed to British blockade measures, wel- 
comed economic coercion as a weapon for extorting redress.'® More- 
over, the embargo was an administration measure — and Jefferson's strong- 
hold «-as in the South. Hence loyal Republicans, in the South and else- 
xvhere, made light of the country's sufferings. One Jersejinan defended 
the embargo in doggerel: 

Should Hessian fly our wheat destroy 
Or granaries crawl with weevil, 

The Emhctgo't curst in language wont. 

As source of all the evil 

Do vermin bold on trees lay hold, 

And make Iheir limbs quite bare go, 

Tis ten to one the mischief done 
Is saddled on the Emborgo.^^ 

Collapse was inevitable. From the days of the colonial navigation acts, 
respect for unpopular laws has never been an American virtue. The 
citizenry have demonstrated time and again that when public opinion 
runs ovcnvhelmingly counter to a law, that law will be disregarded. The 
embargo was flagrantly violated, in spile of iron-toothed enforcing acts 
passed by Congress. An illicit trade of immense proportions graduahy 
sprang up in New England. It was particularly heavy across the Cana- 
dian border, and especially on Lake Champlain, where huge produce- 
laden rafts, manned by scores of armed men, openly defied the revenue 
officers and the state militia. Law and order had almost completely broken 
down. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF COERCION 

But what was the impact of the embargo on the warring powers, 
against whom it was directed? Perhaps the first noticeable result was an 
increased bitterness among tlie British ruling class for America. In the 

*L. M. Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Duriiam, N.C., 1927), p. 103. 

”G. R. Taylor, “Agrarian Discontent in the hlissisrippi Valley preceding the War 
of 1812, '• Jour, of Pol. Economy, XXXIX (1931). 471 ff. 

Boston Independent Chronicle, Oct. 27. 1808, 1:3. 
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summer of ISOS, al a grand dinner in London. Sir Francis Daring proposed 
as one of the regular toasts the health of the President of the United 
Slates. Instantly his voice was drowned in a chorus of hisses and protests. 
Britain was in a mood to endure acute hardship before she svould bend 
her knee to the Yankee. 

In certain other areas the embargo backfired badly. Canadian smug- 
g ers reaped a lush harvest, while British shippers joyfully took over the 
carrying trade abandoned bj' their Yankee rivals. Unemployed American 
seamen were faced with the alternative of starving or finding jobs else- 
where. Hundreds of Yankee sailors, as well as British subjects or 
d«erlers, were thus driven into Britain’s merchant marine or navy— 
vn h an incidental easing of impressment. One unemployed seaman 
met another on the streets of Hartford. ConnccUcut: 


“Holla! mcKmale. where arc you bound! 

Bound to Halifax by the pipers, which wray are you steerinc? 

indm|°thb 

1 *? “”PP“S« o< American foodjhjff, and other 
Siv in the w'w ^ P’'^ o' *>’' EtnpW. 

teSactn^ J" Newtoandland. A number of Engliih 

do™ wSr A American cotton were loroed to dose 

rSSl o?*, govemment for a 

ft— ■" " 

Briton, w£, resented g^emment. In addition, the proud 

steeled himself to wdure United States, 

of 1803 were so imexpectedlv ^ “P‘t«laling. Moreover, the crops 
dependent than usuaTuTV, render the British Isles less 

were edging into the 9nan- v commerce to British shippers, who 
and then as a result of^the T f O” illegal basis 

Ar for NapoC revolution,, 

blockade Britain hfauelf, h. dlulS ““’’a *° 
England by the embargo and tu. Jl — ° “ 

Britain and America. No wo A widening rift between 

to help the United Stafp« t Bonaparte even pretended 

M burtc enforce it By the Bayonne Decree of April 

13,1808.3.3 
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17, ISOS, he ordered llie seizure of all American ships in French harbors 
on the pretext tliat, with the embargo still in force, they must be disguised 
British craft. Within a year Napoleon confiscated American vessels and 
cargoes to the value of $10 million. 

THE E^JDARGO: A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 

By the end of ISOS the impatience of the American people over the 
embargo xvas fast approaching a breaking point. Threats of secession 
were heard on every hand. Even Dr. George Logan, the peace-loving 
Quaker wlio had inspired the Logan Act, denounced the administration 
for "dastardly attacking the humble cottage" instead “of meeting in an 
open & honorable conflict the armed battalions of our enemy.” The 
IVflsfiing/on Ferferfl/ist demanded to know “how much longer we are 
to pant under the pestiferous breath of this poisonous dragon.” And a 
circular issued at Newburyport, Massachusetts, exhorted “every man who 
holds the name of America dear” to "stretch forth his hands and put this 
accursed thing, this Embargo from him." 

Even Jefferson, who admitted privately that the embargo experiment 
was three times more costly than xsar, confessed failure In later years he 
declared, "I felt the foundation of tlic government shaken under my feet 
by the New England towiiships.” The only alternatives to repeal of the 
embargo were seemingly disunion and civil strife. On March 1, 1609, 
three days before Jefferson handed over the reins to President Madison, a 
rebellious Congress repe.xicd the unpopular measure. It substituted the 
Nonintercourse Act, which legalized American commerce with all ports 
of the >vorld, except those under British and French control. America 
was still committed to the economic hatchet. 

Why did the embargo, Jefferson's most daring act of statesmanship, 
collapse so dismally? Abroad, bumper crops and other unexpected de- 
%’elopmenls conspired against him. At home, conditions were such that 
the experiment could not be given a fair trial. Avarice and disloyalty 
weakened the pinch of die embargo, while public sentiment demanded a 
premature repeal. 

But did the embargo fail? It unexpectedly drove capital and labor into 
manufacturing, thus Laying the real foundation stones of America’s in- 
dustrial might and lessening her dependence on Europe. The embargo 
also relieved impressment and in other ways helped postpone war. 
Although Jefferson’s unpopular experiment was admittedly an economic 
boomerang, it gave the United States more of that greatest of all boons — 
time. Finally, as will be noted, the cumulative effect of economic coercion 
contributed to the repeal of the odious Orders in Council in 1812. The 
supreme irony is that in the end Jefferson's policy triumphed, but the 
republic was not patient enough to reap the fruit of its sacrifices. 
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Blundering into War with 
Britain, 1809-1812 


Mau the Ttcclfth Congress no longer tamely submit 
to British outrages, but terest from her every foot of 
possession she hol^ in North America. 

Toist Reported in Pittsdurch Mercury, 
January 11, 1612 


ERSKINETS OFFSIDE PLAY 

jA>tES Madison, scholarly and somewhat irresolute, took the Presidential 
oath on March 4, 1809, while the European conflagration was roaring with 
Increased fury. “Little Jemmy,** as he was dubbed by opponents, in- 
herited not only Jefferson’s crown but his policy of economic coercion. 
The Nonintercourse Act of 1809, a watered-down version of the embargo, 
forbade any commerce with Britain and Franco until American rights 
were respected. 

The British minister in Washington, Da\id M. Erskine, had married an 
American wife and, unlike most of his predecessors, felt sympathetic 
toward the United States. The inflexible George Canning, then Foreign 
Secretary, instructed him to secure from the Madison administration a 
series of categorical avowals and disavowals regarding the commercial 
questions in dispute. Erskine was desperately eager to secure an agree- 
ment. Instead of reading his instructions to the Secretary of State, as he 
was authorized to do, he outlined them in such a way as to gloss over 
their disagreeable features. 

The subsequent negotiations proceeded smootlily, and in April, IS09, 
the over-anxious Erskine signed a fateful pact. It bound Britain to with- 
draw her Orders in Council, so far as they touched the United Slates, in 
return for a lifting of noninteroouKC against England and an enforcement 
of it against France. But Erskine violated his instructions by not first 
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se^ng certain additional concessions from the Americans, including 
right to seize Yankee ships violating nonintercourse svith France, 
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ccpt that some few were "Jess knaves than others." The "mob" was "by 
many degrees more blackguard and ferocious than the mob in other 
countries." After Jackson had spent some time examining the correspond- 
ence in the British legation, he concluded that it was "charity" to call 
Erskinc a "fool," and that with respect to the American notes “Every third 
word was a declaration of war." 

With the British emissar)* in this mood, negotiations proceeded bumpily. 
They were brought to a climax when Jackson insisted on implying that 
the State Department had knowm that Erskine was violating his in- 
structions when the ill-starred agreement was concluded. FollovWng tliis 
charge of bad faith, the Secretary of State refused to receive any further 
communications from the overbearing Briton. As Jackson became more 
and more insolent, he received a number of letters threatening personal 
violence, including horsewhipping. One irate Kentuckian ran afoul of his 
state’s profanity law when he shouted: "Cod damn Mr. Jackson, — the 
President ought to . . . have kicked him from town to tosvn until he is 
kicked out of Uie countr)'. Cod damn himl” * 

Jackson was plainly doing more harm than good, yet he lingered on 
during the year for wh/ch he had been paid. The London Foreign Office, 
refusing to disapprove its representative’s conduct, did not send a suc- 
cessor until nearly two years after his dismissal Instead, the legation in 
Washington was left with a chargi deffoires. The whole incident, coming 
so close upon the heels of the Enkine blunder, further widened the 
diplomatic breach. 

Relations with Napoleon had meanwhile drifted from had to abomi- 
nable. JcHerson's embargo, though amounting to a partial blockade of the 
British Isles, had also pinched France to some extent. Napoleon was none 
loo happy with the substitute Nonintercoune Act, which was aimed at 
him as well as Britain. In retaliation, he issued the notorious Rambouillet 
Decree of March 23, ISIO, under which scores of American, ships in 
French ports were confiscated. *1116 protests from Washington were so 
many words in the wind. 

NAPOLEON HOODWINKS MADISON 

With the Nonintercourse Act due to expire after about one year, Con- 
gress passed an ingenious subsb’tut^ on May 1, IBIO, called Macon’s Bill 
No. 2. It officially permitted commerce with both England and France. 
But it also provided that if France repealed her offensive decrees, the 
United States would renew nonimportation against England. And if 
England repealed her obnoxious Orfers in Council, the United States 
would renew nonimportation against France. In either case, a three- 
month period of grace %vas given the nonrepealing nation to repeal, and 

‘Bernard Mayo. Henry Clay Spoiesmaa of th* New West (Boston, 1937), p. 325. 
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1811, which, in accord with Macons BiH, oiEcially renewed nonimporta- 
tion against Great Britain. 


REDRESS AND RED MEN 

A new British minister, Augustus Foster, landed in the United States in 
the summer of 1811. Although not authorized to make substantial con- 
cessions regarding other disputes, he was instructed to offer formal 
rep.rrarion for tlic still-festering Chesapeake affair. To his astom'shmenf, 
he found interest in the four-year-old outrage almost completely eclipsed 
by enthusiasm for invading Canada, and by excitement over the Little 
Belt incident. 

On May 16, 1811, several weehs before Foster’s arrival, a forty-four-gun 
American frigate, the President, had hailed in the gathering darkness the 
twcnt)’-gun British corvette, Little Belt. Someone fired a shot, and in 
tlie ensuing engagement His Majesty’s ship was almost knocked out of 
the water, suffering a loss of thirty-two killed and wounded. The Little 
Belt svas about as scscrely mauled as the Chesapeake had been, and 
sufTered the loss of three killed for every one killed on the Chesapeake. 
The ensuing protests from London were vigorous, but to this day no one 
has proved which ship opened fire. 

Tlic regrettable Chesapeake and Little Belt incidents were In principle 
poles apart, yet undisceming American opinion now regarded the ac- 
count with England as squared. Had not the President e.tacted three eyes 
and three teeth for every eye and tooth lost on the Chesapeake? A svriter 
in the Bhiladclphia Aurora rejoiced that the proud Britun had got another 
taste of 1776, when with “our hay forks, pitch forks and grubbing hoes 
... we knocked do>vn his teeth and scowered his blackhell throat." 
Minister Foster did atone in some measure for the Chesapeake assault by 
arranging to return hvo of the three Americans to her decks — one had 
died in captivity — and by offering appropriate financial compensation to 
the victims and their families. But such medicine as he had to offer came 
too late to heal the wound. “Presented at such a time," scoffed the 
Baltimore Whig, "(it] is like restoring a hair after fracturing the skull."* 

Bloodshed on the high seas had meanwhile been partially eclipsed by 
butchery on the Northwest frontier. For many years countless Americans, 
U’est and East, had belresed that the BiHish oScials in Canada were 
egging their red allies upon the American pioneers, and paying a bounty 
— allegedly $6 apiece — for the scalps of men, women, and children. 
The scalping forays were no doubt inspired primarily by the encroach- 
ments of the whites upon the red man’s lani. But the general attitude 
of the British officers, together wiUi their liberal exchange of firearms 
and “firewater” for furs, encouraged the Indians to fight back. Yet the 
•Quoted in Niayo, Cloy, p. 338. 
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American anti his "enslavement" in Britain’s na%y, with an excellent 
chance of being killed, was an intolerable outrage to the men beyond 
the mountains. Their code called for a qnick resort to arms to avenge an 
indignity against one’s person. To them, an offense against an individual 
American was an offense against all Americans. 

The ^^'cstc^ne^s also felt that the patriotism of the East had become 
deadened by moneymaking — what Clay branded as the ‘^ow groveling 
parsimony of the counting room." The Eastern seaboard, particularly New 
England, was still closely bound by cultural and commercial ties to Old 
England, while the West was American to the core and eager to avenge 
insults to the flag. As Henry Clay declaimed: "No man in the nation 
wants peace more than I; but I prefer the troubled ocean of war, de- 
manded by the honor and independence of the country, with all its 
cal.amitics and desolation, to the tranquil and putrescent pool of 
ignominious peace.” ^ 

Tlie ^^’estomer, although not a seafarer, likewise resented Britain’s 
other restrictions on a free sea. But the profit-conscious Eastern shipper, 
who handled most of the nations seaborne trade, acquiesced in these 
restrictions. If he sailed only one cargo in three between the reefs of 
Orders in Council and the shoals of French decrees, he would probably 
make a handsome haul. Then why should the Westerner become aroused 
If he had no personal stake? 

The solution of the riddle is that the Westerner did have a personal 
stake in a free sea. If he owned no ships to sail the oceans, he raised 
agricultural produce to put into those ships. In fact, ever since 1803 
he had been suHcring from a serious depression, and he blamed his 
economic distress largely on the British Orders in Council that ruined his 
overseas markets and dammed up his surplus.® He also suspected that 
England was deliberately attempting to crush out American economic life 
so that her own would benefit. The West had at first supported the 
embargo and noninlercourse in the hope of extorting concessions, but 
such devices had proved unavailing. A Fourth of July (1811) toast at 
Frankfort, Kentucky, reflected the new spirit: “Embargoes, noninter- 
course. and negotutions, are but illy calculated to secure our rights. 

. . . Let us now try old Roman policy, and maintain them witli the 
sword.” * The patience of countless Americans, not Westerners alone, had 
evidently worn thin, and many of the more red-Wooded cifirens svere 
determined to resort to e.xtreme measures. 

* Annal* oj Congress, 11 Cong., 1 sess., I, 579 (Feb. 22, 1310). 

•This thesis Is fully developed in C. B. Taylor, "Agrarian Discontent £n the Missis- 
sippi Valley Preceding the War of 1812," Jour. o/Pol. Economij, XXXIX (1931), 497i 
see also his "Prices m the Mississippi Vjley Preceding the War of 1812," Jour, oj 
Econ. and Business Hist., Ill (1930), 148-163. 

• Quoted in Taylor, "Agratian DiscoBteot,” p. 497. 
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A war for Canada would also facilitate the seizure of Florida, which 
still remained in the senile grip of Spain, now Britain’s ally. The acquisi- 
tion of this area would not only end Indian forays but round out the 
“natural boundar)" of the United States. Thus while the Northern War 
Hawks clamored for Canada, the Southern War Hawks clamored for 
Florida. “Florida and Canada" ran a Kentucky toast— .“A fee simple in 
the one, a mortgage upon the other.” Josiah Quincy, a Federalist foe of 
war, thus jceringly summarized the argument of the Southern War Hawks: 
“We want West Florida. Our Western brethren uall have ^Vest Florida. 

By C we will take W'est Florida. By G it is in the title deed." 

The seizure of West Florida late in 1810, under circumstances to be 
described later, merely whetted Western appetites for all Florida. 

The catchword “Manifest Destiny" had not come into use, yet red- 
bloodcd Americans displayed all the symptoms of its spirit. The more men 
talked about the ridiculously easy conquest of Canada— a mere "frontiers- 
men's frolic” — the more inflam^ became their imaginations. Congress- 
man Harper of New Hampshire declaimed: To me, sir, it appears that 
the Author of Nature has marked our hmils in tlie south, by the Gulf of 
Afexico; and on the north by U»e regions of eternal frost."** 

CONGRESS TAKES THE PLUNGE 

By the spring of 1812 tiie clamor for hostilities, chiefly in the western 
areas and the Jeffersonian Republican states south of Pennsylvania, had 
become almost irresistible. In March. 1312, the populace was further 
aroused by the publication of certain damaging letters, wTitten by the 
English agent John Henry. They revealed that (he British were deeply in- 
volved in intrigues w’itli the Fedcr.ilisl leaders of New England. In April, 
Congress passed an act establishing a ninety-day embargo as a curtain- 
raiser for hostilities. And on June 1, President Madison, who together 
with his Cabinet was hardly less determined to fight than the War 
Hawks, sent his memorable war mess.igc to Congress. 

Madison’s summation of the nation's grievances is highly revealing. He 
gave first place to impressment, which he branded a “crying enormity.” 
Second place went to the infuriating British practice of venturing into 
American territorial waters, and there engaging in unlawful seizures and 
other acts which sometimes “wantonly spill American blood.” Third place 
went to the Orders in Council, which established paper blockades or 
"mock blockades,” and which had grievously injured American exports. 
Last place went to the renew’al of Indian warfare, which was supposedly 
encouraged by British agents, and which had brought “shocking” bar- 
barities that spared "neither age nor sex.” 

Quincy lo Sullivan, Dec. 21, 1810, quoted In Mayo, Clay, p. 365. 

** of Congrrw, 12 Cong , 1 sess , I, 657 (Jan. 4, 1812). 
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With the Presidents inSammatory message before it, the House of 
Repr«entatives rolled up its sleeves. Under the driving leadership of the 
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crallj- supported by the agrarian states of the West, Southwest, and South, 
together u-itfj certain agricultural centers clsewlicrc. It was generally 
opposed by the maritime sections of Nw England, and by die com- 
mercial centers of the Middle Atlantic stales. All these seacoast states, 
incidentally, were vulnerable to British blockade, bombardment, and in- 
>’asion. The Coltmihian Ccntincl of Boston complained bitterly about 
“wild backwoodsmen" who had never seen “the ocean but on a map, or 
conccis’ed the taste of it o.tcepl from a salt lick." 

We, whose soil was the hotbed and whose ships were the nursery of Sailors, 
are insulted with the hypocriw of a devotedness to Sailors' rights, and the 
arrogance of a pretended skill in maritime jurisprudence, by those whose 
country furnishes no navigation beyond the size of a ferrjboat or an Indian 
canoe.** 

Tlie charge has repeatedly been hurled at the Westerners that they 
merely WTapped their greed for Canada in the American flag and orated 
loudly but insincerely about neutral rights. Critics have made much of the 
fact dial early in 1S12 the Western members of Congress voted down a 
proposal to c.\pand the nasy, while the maritime states, though opposing 
war, voted for it. A partial cTplanation seems to bo that both the anti- 
na\y Jeffersonian Bepubb'eans and the War Hawks logically concluded 
that they had an excellent chance to thrash the British in Canada; none at 
all on the high seas. Canada, in fact, was regarded by some Americans as 
a potential hostage: it could be used to force Britain to return areas 
captured by her on the seacoast of the United Slates. Actually— and for 
reasons already discussed— the men of the West and South, a few of 
them from seaport areas, appear to have been sincerely concerned about 
neutral rights. The presence of Canada, which was both a menace and a 
lure, not only added to the Ndgor of their cry but probably tipped the 
scales in favor of hostilities. Without Canada, there could hardly have 
been a War of 1812. 


BONAPARTE OR BRITAIN? 

Why did America fight England rather than Napoleon? Certainly his 
conduct had been just as provocative — ^possibly more so. While the 
British had been arrogant and highhanded, he had been treacherous and 
double-dealing. “His Majesty Iwes the Americans,** Led the infamous 
Cadore letter. Yet during the years from 1803 to 1812 Bonaparte had 
confiscated 558 American vessels. In tlie same period the British had 
seized a comparably large number, totaling 917. Napoleon’s ships had in 
fact been guilty of about every outrage that America could lay at the 
door of England, although not on so large a scale or so close to home. 

“Jan. 13, 1813, quoted in Allan Nevins, ed., American Frets Opinion (Boston, 
1928). p. 53. 
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French press gangs even impressed a few American sailors, but because 
ona^rte a little need for seamen, this practice did not become an in- 
tolerable gnevance. 

Even worse in some respects than British impressment was Napoleon’s 
ampnsonment of the crews of confiscated ships. The New York Evening 
remin e its readers that American sailors had been “robbed and 
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French tradition, unprolestingly suffered insults from France that he 
probably would not have tolerated &om Britain. One Massachusetts poet 
declared: 

If England lonk askance, U'e boil with rage; 

And blood, blood only, can the wound assuage; 

Yet, whipt, robbed, kicked, and spit upon by France, 

We treat her with the greater complaisance.** 

The United States had ample reasons, if it had been looking for them, 
to fight both France and Britain. “The Devil himself,’ asserted Nathaniel 
Macon, “could not tell which government, England or France, is the most 
wicked." Consistency indeed would have dictated war with both of- 
fenders. Tills was the argument of the ever-logical Calhoun, but Jefferson 
properly regarded as fantastic the proposal “to fight t^vo enemies at a time 
rather than to fake them in succession.” Clay belies’ed that after silencing 
“the insolence of British cannon . . . we can then speak to the hushed 
batteries of French aggression.” President Madison himself gave serious 
thouglit to recommending a declaration of war on both belligerents, but 
in the end decided against such folly. A proposal to include France in 
the declaration of hostilities against Britain lost in the Senate by the sur- 
prisingly narrow vote of 18 to 14. 

Why, then, did the United Slates choose as it did? First of all, England’s 
offenses took place nearer home. An American sailor imprisoned by 
Bonaparte in faraway France excited much less popular indignation than 
one seized by British press gangs off Ne^v York harbor. And impressment, 
above all things, was humib'ating to the American people. Secondly, Eng- 
land's operations resulted in the violation of territorial waters and the 
actual killing of United States citizens, notably in the case of the 
Chesapeake. 

Nor did the indictment against Britain end here. France had helped 
America win independence; England was the ancient foe. France was not 
tampering witli the Indians of Canada, England was. Besides, the Ameri- 
cans were in no position to fight Napoleon. Lacking a strong navy, they 
could not cross the seas to attack him. On the other hand, as Ni!es‘ 
Weekly Register pointed out, Britain was "tangible in her tenderest 
points." Lush English commerce would fall an easy prey to s\vift Ameri- 
can privateers. And Canada, a tempting domain indeed, \vould be quickly 
overrun by Kentucky militiamen. Small wonder that Congress overlooked 
French insults and declared war on England. 

STUMBLING INTO THE ABYSS 

Hostilities might have been averted if a series of mischances had not 
conspired to defeat the diplomats. In November, 1810, the aged George 

“ E. B. tVhIte, American Opinion of France (New York, 1927). p. 12. 
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constitutionalism was trembling in the balance, when Napoleon was 
launching his mighty invasion of Russia with 500.000 men, when England 
was nerving herself for the last desperate struggle, the United States 
knifed the Mother Country in the back and threw what strength it had 
on the side of despotism. Britain's extremity seemed to be America’s 
opportunity. 

The War of 1812 was a rash departure from the judicious policy of 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson — of playing for time and letting 
America’s booming birthrate and Europe’s recurrent distresses fight the 
nation's battles. The grievances of the United States were perhaps less 
acute in 1812 than they had been at any time since 1807, and a discern- 
ing obsers’er should have foreseen that the European upheaval was about 
to subside. With the end of the war American complaints, including the 
infuriating practice of impressment, were bound to disappear. But the 
republic was suffering from such a long accumulation of injuries that, 
when the W’ar Hawks gained control, national honor unsheathed the 
sword. 
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of Nfaine. Tlie inhabitants of Maine dwelling cast of the Penobscot River 
look the oath of allegiance to their old sovereign, George III, without 
undue protest. 

On tlie sea, Uie swift American sloops and the oversized frigates won 
a dozen single-ship naval duels, losing only two. But these e-thilarating 
victories had no appreciable bearing on the outcome of the war. \Vhen 
hostilities ended, the British still had over SOO ships in tlie Royal Navy, 
while the American fleet had been reduced from sixteen men-of-war to 
about three. Much more significant were the hundreds of pestiferous 
American privateers. These speedy craft even ventured into the English 
Channel, where they succeeded in bringing the war painfully home to 
British mercliants and shippers. 

THE CZAR BEARS AN OLIVE BRANCH 

Diplomatic machincr)’, at least in modem limes, ordinarily grinds to a 
halt when war breaks out. The armies ckisb on die field of battle, and 
one of the antagonists is beaten to his knees. Then the diplomats gather 
about the green-baize peace table to discuss terms The War of 1812 was 
unusual in that negotiations for peace started almost as soon as the con* 
flict began, and they continued to the signing of the treaty. In fact, the 
demands of tlie negotiators were strengthened or tempered by tlie news 
constantly flowing in from the fighting front. 

Abortive negotiations actually began on June 26, 1612, a week after 
tlie decl.'xralion of war. Secretary Monroe instructed the American charg4 
in London to negotiate for a cessation of hostilities, provided that Eng- 
land would renounce impressment. At the same time London made over- 
tures to Washington. Both attempts collapsed because the British were 
unwilling to yield their ancient practice of impressment, and because the 
Americans, having keyed themselves up for war, were reluctant to 
abandon tlieir objectives. Whatever the causes of the hostilities, the 
United States clearly persisted in continuing them largely because of 
impressment. The bitterness of American sentiment on this subject may 
be gauged by a statement appearing in Niles' WecKlij Register: Ac- 
cursed be the American government, and eocry inclividual of it, xvho . . . 
shall agree to make peace with Great Britain, until ample provision shall 
be made for our imprewed setmtvn, nmd aetwrilj ihrAi be giuen for Yne 
prevention of such abominable outrages in future.* 

Several months after this premature diplomatic sparring, Alexander I of 
Russia proposed, in September, 1812, to mediate behveen the United 
States and his ally. Great Britain. Napoleon had marched into his domain 
at the bead of a mighty army and bad just captured Moscow. The Czar 
naturally wished to see the American war ended. It was not only dis erting 

• Niles' Weekly Hegisler, II, 119 (April 18. 1812). 
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mediation. His chief excuse was that the questions in dispute with the 
United States involved “principles of the internal government of the 
British nation [impressment]." The Foreign Office was plainly not going 
to permit the Czar to have a voice in the peace settlement, for the 
maritime grievances of small-navy' Russia against big-navy Britain were 
strikingly similar to those of small-navy America. 

But in a curious way the Russian attempt at mediation started the 
diplomatic wheels mowng. The British Foreign Office, wishing to mollify 
the Czar and pres’ent the American conflict from becoming entangled 
^^^th the EuroiKJan settlement, proposed to the United States, in Novem- 
ber, 1813, that the rivo nations enter Into direct negotiations for peace. 
President Madison promptly accepted this proposition, and shortly there- 
after sent Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell to join the three envoys al- 
ready selected. Tlie quaint Flemish town of Ghent, then garrisoned by 
British troops, was chosen as the meeUng place. 

THE CALAXT AT GHENT 

Tlie American peace commission, as finally constituted, consisted of 
five men: John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, James A. 
Bayard, and Jonathan Russell. Russell was not a man of unusual attain- 
ments, but the other four were among the ablest Americans of their 
generation. The quintet in fact contained too many prima donnas for 
its own good. If there had been less ability, there would have been more 
harmony. 

John Quincy Adams, already an experienced diplomat, was nominal 
head of the group. But no one deferred to him. In self-righteousness, 
chilling reserve, and strength of character he was a replica of his dis- 
tinguished father, John Adams. Like him, he found his colleagues 
frivolous. His diary is most revealing: 

I dined again at the table-dTi6le, at one. The other gentlemen dined to- 
gether, at four. They sit after dinner and drink bad wine and smoke 
cigars, which neither suits my habits nor my health, and absorbs time 
which I cannot spare. I find it impossiWe, even with the most rigorous 
economy of time, to do half the writing that I ought.* 

Adams' background and ability were nevertheless of real value to the 
commission. 

Quite in contrast was Henry Clay — ^wann, impulsive, magnetic. He 
brought with him a reputation for dueling, horse racing, and gambling 
that was highly irritating to Adams. "Just before rising," Adams recorded 
(be rose habitually at five o'clock), *1 beard Mr. Clay's company retiring 
from his chamber. I had left hint ... at cards. They parted as I was 

*C. F. Adams, ed., Memoirs of /ohn Qubwf Adorns (Philadelphia, 1874), II, 
656. 
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about to rise.” * Despite such dissipation of energy, Clay s buoyancy and 
optimisin shed a ray of light in the hour of darkest despair; his shrewdness 
and persuasive powers proved invaluable; and his mastery of the 
Western game of brag (resembling poker) enabled him to sense when 
the British were bluffing. 

In happy combination of personality and ability, the tactful and 
iiibane Albert GaWatin was the best qualified negotiator oi the group. 
His Srviss birth and foreign training, while not dampening his patriotism, 
had endowed him svith a breadth of view lacking in his somewhat 
provincial colleagues. His most trying and useful work at Ghent was in 
keeping the peace among the argumentative Americans, rather than 
negotiating peace with the embattled British. 

James A. Bajard, a prominent Federalist from Delaware, was an able 
representative of one of the most distinguished families in American 
history. Like Gallatin, he brought to these heated deliberations a pacify- 
ing evenness of temper. He was, in fact, the only member of the com- 
mission not cordially disliked by one or more of the ethers. Adams was 
unpopular with all four. 

BRITAIN PRESENTS A CONQUEROR'S TERMS 
It seemed as though the five Americans had been endowed with a 
surplus of talent so as to comperrsate for the lack of it on the other side 
of the table. To Ghent the British Foreign Office sent a group of such 
inexperienced mediocrities as to cause Gallatii} to suspect that London 
had no serious intention of making peace. The head of the British com- 
mission was Lord Gambiei, whose elevation to the peerage bad come as 
a result of his rather discreditable part in the brutal bombardment of 
Copenhagen. Next was Henry Coulbum, an aggressive )’Oung imder- 
secretary, of the “Copenhagen’’ Jackson type. Finally, there u’as one 
^Yilliam Adams, a doctor of dsil law and a learned academician who was 
presumably appointed for bis legal knowledge. As historian Henry Adams 
devastatingly remarks, he “u’as an unknown man, and remained one. 
None of the three had ever had the slightest experience in diplomacy. 

IVhy were these three nonentities chosen? First of all, they were in- 
tended to be mere transmitting clerks for the Foreign Office. Men of 
intelligence and spirit might have balked at surrendering all initiative to 
their superiors. Furthermore, from a military point of view Britain held 
the high cards, and the Ministry may have concluded that able ne- 
gotiators were unnecessary. Finally, London was then making prep' 
arations for the historic Congress at Vienna, where the map of'Europe was 
to be unscrambled. Vienna was the main lent; Ghent was a side show. 
And where the stakes were high Lord Castleieagh sent no underlings, 
•ifcitl, 111.32 (Sept 7, 1814). 
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able or mediocre. He went to Vienna himself and took the Duke of 
Wellington wlh him. 

Tlic five high-stning Americans had gathered at Ghent by early July, 
1814, but the Foreign Office kept them wailing in suspense for a full 
month. Napoleon was now erfled on the Mediterranean isle of Elba, and 
a formidable force of Wellington’s \’eterans had emb.-irked for American 
shores. It was obviously to the advantage of England to make no terms 
until she had learned of the confidently expected s'ictories. 

The three British commissioners finally arrived in Ghent, and on 
August 8, 1814, negotiations got under way. The State Department had 
instructed its five envoys to insist on the abandonment of impressment, 
the cessation of illegal blockades, and satisfaction regarding other neutral 
rights in dispute. But the British, who straightway assumed the offensive, 
presented demands that fairly look axvay the breath of the Americans. 
For one thing, the United States must never thereafter maintain either 
fortifications or armed ships on the Great Lakes. The British felt that such 
a precaution was an essential safeguard against another invasion of 
Canada. The Canadians were also to be shielded by the transfer of a 
large tract reaching to tlie Mississippi River west of Lake Superior, by 
another area in northern New York, and by still another in northeastern 
Maine. 

Most stunning of all, the British demanded the creation of an enormous 
Indian buffer state south of the Great Lakes. Embracing all or Urge parts 
of five present-day states— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin— this area would safeguard Britain’s quasi-independent red allies, 
who in turn would further protect Canada and the fur trade against 
Yankee encroachment. The British commissioners, in accordance with 
their instructions, made the Indian buffer state a sine qua non (indis- 
pensable condition) of peace- Certain other proposals were of less sig- 
nificance.® 


DEADLOCK AT GHENT 

So unthinkable were the British demands that the Americans at Ghent 
rejected them at once without even referring to Washington for au- 
thorization. The five envoys, with the possible exception of poker-playing 
Clay, were convinced that England W'as not prepared to make a satis- 
factory peace. They were so sure their response would end the discussions 
that they gave notice to their landlord and began to pack their baggage. 
The elder Gallatin reported; 

• For British designs in the West, see C. M. Gates, "The West in American 
Diplomacy. 1812-1815," Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXVI (1940), 499-510, and J. W. 
Pratt, "Fur Trade Strategy and the AmeiKan Left Flank in the V’ar of 1812," 
Amer. Hist. Rev.. XL (1935), 246-273. 
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Our negotiations may be considered as at an end. Some official notes may 
yet pass, but the nature of the demands of the British ... is such that 
there can be no doubt of a speedy ruphire of our conferences, and that we 
will have no peace. Great Britain wants war in order to cripple us. . . . 
I do not expect to be longer than three weeks in Europe.* 

But the Ministry in London was not willing to break oS negotiations. 
It realized that its commissioners had presented their demands so 
forcibly as to enable the Americans to place upon England the onus of 
fighting merely for conquest and for the enlargement of Canada— ob- 
jectives that the groaning British taxpayer would not tolerate. The re- 
sults of employing such inferior agents became unpleasantly apparent 
to the Foreign Office, nhich sternly rebuked Goulbum for his clumsiness. 
The Ministry preferred to keep the discussions alive until the news of 
expected victories arrived from America. If the British won their an- 
ticipated triumphs, they would be in a position to dictate, not negotiate. 
Meanwhile the American envoys would be kept busy. Goulbum, who 
understood this game, observed that "as long as we answer their notes, I 
belicv’e that they rvill be ready to give us repb'es.' 

When the crushing British demands reached America, President Madi- 
son cles'erly resorted to a bit of "shirt-sleeve" or "house-top” diplomacy. 
He went so far as to publish Ihe correspondence that had bcCT inter- 
changed, much to the aon^'ance of London. But the stratagem worked. 
A wave of indignation srvept over America-^en up into the Nerv Eng- 
land Federalist country. The United Slates Cazetie, a Federalist nervs- 
paper published in Philadelphia, cried: "England now turns upon us in 
the fullness of her wrath and power. No alternative is left us but to resist 
with energy or submit with disgrace. As the latter is not possible to 
Americans, we must prepare our minds for an extremely long, arduous, 
and sanguinary war."^ Legislative bodies vied with one another in 
passing defiant resolutions. In Newark, New Jersey, 1000 men volunteered 
for work on the city’s defenses, marching forth with &ags and music and 
wearing labels bearing the slogan. 'DON'T GIVE UP THE SOIL!" 

The British were not slow to recognize the danger signals. Their 
success thus far against the United Stales bad been Wgely due to dis- 
union and apathy. Now the Americans might, if pushed far enough into 
the comer, unite and call forth their latent energies. Worse vet, the war 
might even become unpopular in Engbnd. The upshot was that the 
Ministr)* decided to abandon its ultimatum for exclusive control of the 
Great Lakes and for the establishment of an Indian buffer state. Instead, 
it proposed a relatively innocuous provision regarding the rights of the 
Indians on United States temtory. With the clearing away of these 
obstacles, the first faint prospects of a treaty began to appear. 
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THE IRON DUKE DECLINES 

A new crisis developed at Client early in October, 1814, when news 
arrived that a British army had captured Washington and burned the 
government buildings. Word was shortly expected of further victories by 
Wellington s veterans in northern New YorC and at New Orleans. 

The opportunity for which Downing Street had been waiting was now 
at hand. The British commissioners at Ghent were instructed to demand 
that peace be made on the basis of uf I possidetis, that is, actual occupation 
or possession of territory. This would give England the Fort Mfchili- 
mackinac area. Fort Niagara (with a surrounding strip of territory), and 
roughly half of present-day Maine. This last-named cession would in- 
sure the British an overland road from their naval base at Halifax to their 
fortress at Quebec, which was marooned several months each year by the 
ice-locked St. Lawrence River. The American envoys, who regarded 
these terms as intolerable, again prepared to pack their baggage and 
leave for home. 

Suddenly the complexion of the negotiations changed radically. The 
electrifying new’s reached Ghent of Macdonough’s decisive victory for 
the American cause on Lake Champlain, with the consequent hiuling 
back of the invading army of some 10,0^ Redcoats. The American ne- 
gotiators. greatly enheartened, flatly refused to treat on any other basis 
than status guo ante bellum (territorial status as it existed before the 
war). 

The British were now neatly impaled on the horns of a dilemma. They 
either had to back down from their demands or redouble their efforts to 
conquer a pe.ice. In desperation the hfinfalry turned to the redoubtable 
Duke of Wellington, hero of the wrar with France, and offered him the 
command in Canada. To this chestnut-extricating invitation the “Iron 
Duke” replied that he could not promise much success without control 
of the Great Lakes. As the British then had little hope of gaining such 
superiority, this answer was equivalent to advising an abandonment of 
the projected invasion of the United Stales. Wellington went on to add 
some disagreeable truths: 

I confess th.it I think you have no right, from the state of the war, to demand 
any concession of territory from America. . . . You have not been able to 
cany it into the enemy’s territory. . . . You can get no territory; indeed, 
the state of your mOitary operations, however creditable, does not entitle 
you to demand any; and you only afford the Americans a popular and 
creditable ground ... to avoid to make peace.® 

With such advice from the foremost military authority in England, the 
Ministry had no choice but to abandon its demands for uti possidetis. 
•Adams, Gsllatin, pp. 538-539 (Welliiigton to Castlereagh, Nov. 9, 1814). 
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COMPROMISE AND CONCESSION 
The United States had meanwhile grudgingly yielded ground, Secre- 
tarj’ Monroe'had originally instructed flie five American negotiators to 
insist upon an abandonment of impressment as a sine qua non of peace; 
otherwise "the United States have appealed to arms in s’ain." But the 
stubbornness of the British, combined with the cessation of impressment 
after Napoleon’s collapse, induced the Madison administration to modify 
its demands in June, 1814. In the light of these new instructions, which 
arrived on the first day of the conference at Ghent, the American com* 
roissioners consented to complete silence on impressment and other 
disputes involving a free sea. 

Still other friction points prmidcd fuel for controversy, including the 
Kesvfoundland fisheries. London insisted, not illogically, that the priv- 
ileges granted the Americans in the Treaty of 1783 should not be re- 
nesved without an equh'alent concession. The British coupled this sur- 
prise move with a demand that they be granted a renewal of the prisilege 
of navigating the Mississippi from its source to its moutL The quesHons 
thus raised were explosive. To New England the fisheries were so im- 
portant that the governor of Massachusetts would have preferred to )ield 
a considerable amount of territory rather than lose the fishing privileges. 

New England fortunately had on the ground, as in 1752 at Paris, a stout 
champion of codfish in the person of an Adams. Id his fight for the 
fisheries, John Quinej* Adams was forced to contend not only with the 
British but with his mvn colleagues, notably Henry Clay. The dashing 
Kentuckian, now a frustrated War Hawk, exploded when Adams pro- 
posed to grant the right to navigate the West’s Mississippi in return for 
the privilege of fisliing. “The navigation principle," Clay declaimed, "is 
much too important to concede for the mere liberty of drying fish on a 
desert." Clay finally worked himself up to the point where he favored 
continuing war for three years longer. Months of close contact in stu% 
lodgings had played havoc with nerves, and the elder Gallatin was hard 
pressed to prevent his colleagues from flying at one anothers’ throats- 

Callatin's urbanity and skill finally triumphed. To him goes the chief 
credit for persuading the British to omit all reference to the fisheries and 
the Mississippi, and to reserve such thorny problems for future discussion. 
These concessions cleared away the last serious obstacles, and the formal 
signing of the pact took place on Cliristmas Eve. December 24, 1814. 

TllE G.MNS OF GUEST 

The most significant comment that can be made about the Treaty of 
Chent is Uial it restored peace. Ironically enough, it nude no mention 
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Nvhate\‘cr of the neutral rights, especially impressment, for whicli America 
had presumably gone to war. This omission was not proof, as often al- 
leged. of the insincerity of the War Hawks; rather it was proof that the 
United States had not beaten Britain. The Napoleonic upheaval had 
subsided, and there was little point In Americas continuing hostilities 
to force England to surrender in principle abuses which she had already 
abandoned in practice. In brief, the treaty was an armistice or a truce — 
a truce of c-xhaustion rather th.m of persuasion. Both sides simply agreed 
to stop fighting and restore the statsis tfuo ante helium. Of great im- 
portance for the future, howes’cr, were those clauses that provided for 
mi-xed arbitral commissions to adjust boundary disputes along the north- 
ern frontier.® 

The question logically arises why Britain, after having won the upper 
hand on land and sea, was willing to grant such favorable terms. Aside 
from the factors previously mentioned, the British Ministry, already 
staggering under a heavy debt, was finding the American conflict more 
costly than anticipated. The ta.tpayers had no stomach for continuing the 
highly unpopular properly tax for a war of conquest in the interests of 
Canada. One Tory remarked that if the party in pou’er "had not put an 
end to the war, the war would have put an end to their Ministry.” 
Agricultural distress in England, moreover, had become acute, and Uie 
powerful merchant class was complaining bitterly of American privateers. 

But the argument that probably weighed most heavily with the London 
Ministry was the European powder kog. France was seething with dis- 
content, ready to rally to the banner of Napoleon should he return from 
Elba (as he soon did), The astute Tane)Tand, now unwittingly helping 
America, had cleverly driven a wedge between the late allies over the 
division of spoils. Britain was highly suspraous of the designs of her ally, 
Russia, on Poland. In the face of an imminent blow-up in Europe, the 
British wanted to cut loose from what Lord Castlereagh called “the 
millstone of an American war." Once more Europe's necessities were 
operating to America’s advantage — ^perhaps to her salvation. 

THE HON LICKS HIS WOUNDS 

The Treaty of Ghent was greeted xvith mLxed emotions in England. 
The British had viewed the attack on the rear by their “treacherous" off- 
spring xvith an anger that was equalled only by their contempt. The 
Yankees, they felt, were degenerate Englishmen. “Despicable in the 
cabinet, ridiculous in the fieldl" growled one newspaper. “Is Great 

*Tiie fjuesbons at issue were the ownersh^ of certain islands in Passamaquoddy 
Bay and the Bay cf Fundy; the boundary of the United States from the source of 
the River St. CroU to the St. Lawrence; and the boundary along the middle of the 
Great Lakes to the northwestern point of the I-ake of the Woods. 
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Britain to be driven from the proud eminence,” sneered the London 
Evening Star, ”... by a piece of striped bunting flying at the mast-heads 
of a few fir-built frigates, manned by a handful of bastards and out- 
laws." Disillusionment in naval duels merely added to Britain’s wrath. 
The Globe expressed a general sentiment when it declared that the 
Yankee should be “confoundedly weU flogged,” The London Times ex- 
ploded: 

They [the Americans] are struck to the heart with terror for their impending 
punishment, — and oh! may no false hberali^, no mistaken lenity, no wrak 
and cowardly policy interpose to save them from the blowl Strike, Chastise 
the savages; for such they are. . . . With Madison and his perjured set, no 
treaty can be made; for no oath can bind them.** 

\Vhen the Treaty of Ghent reached London, the joumak that had 
voiced these sentiments used gall-mixed ink. They felt, with some 
justification, that Britain had throwir away at the peace table whatever 
she had gained on die battlefield. The London Times was sure that the 
result would merely invite the scorn of other nations. Similar dissatis- 
faction was also expressed on the floor of Parliament, where the British 
peace commissioners were roughly handled for their “gross misman- 
agement" 

Yet the war-weaiy English masses, hungry and tax-burdened, wel- 
comed the dove of peace. They were joined by the merchants and 
manufacturers, who rejoiced at the end of Yankee privateering and at the 
opportunity to dump the contents of their bulging warehouses upon the 
/jnerican market. ^V^thi 0 a few weeks even the hate-America diehards 
were silenced. The news of Andrew Jadcson's smashing victory at New 
Orleans showed that there were worse things than peace, while the 
Com Riots and Napoleon’s dramatic return from Elba diverted public 
attention elsewhere. The ministers were left free, says Henry Adams, “to 
redeem at Waterloo the failures they had experience in America.” 

A POPULAR PEACE 

While the Treaty of Ghent was being slowly borne homeward by 
stormy winds, America tasted the bitter dregs of despair. There was a 
widespread fear that the peace negotiations had collapsed. The British 
veterans were expected to rout General Andrew Jacloon’s motley col- 
lection of mihtiamen, creoles, and pirates at New Orleans, and perhaps 
detach the entire Southwest Dlsgnintled Federalists were talking openly 
of flisunion in their convention at Hartford, Connecticut ^d many 
gloomy citizens were freely predicting the disruption of the republic 
'Then, early in February, 1515, came news of Jackson’s devastating 
Register. HI, 271 (Dec. 2B. 1812). 
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victoiy over superior British forces. The flagging American spirit bounded 
to extravagant heights of rejoicing, as streets were littered wlh printed 
circulars bearing poems of praise. A week or so later came word of the 
Treaty of Ghent NUcs' Weekly Begister rejoiced: 

GLORIOUS NEWSl 

[NewJ Oriearu saved and peace concluded. 

“The star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and lie home of the bravel" 

Who tcould not be an American? Long live the republic/ 

AQ hail! last asylum of oppressed humanity! 

The triumph at New Orleans ended hostilities on a deceptive note, for 
the battle had been fought two weeks after the signing of the treaty. 
But the arrival of the news of both events so close together led the un- 
thinking to believe that the United States, having beaten the British into 
submission, had extorted a victors terms. One contemporary rejoiced 
that “in the fullness of our glory we grant peace to a worsted enemy." The 
Madison administration was quite happy to hide its blunders behind the 
smoke of General Jackson's glorious virtoiy, and to permit the legend 
to take root that the United Stales had won the Wax of 1612 because it 
bad whipped the British In the last battle. 

Without even waiting to read the trea^, the populace burst into wild 
demonstrations of joy. There were a few sour notes from merchants who 
had on hand stocks of high-priced goods, and from smugglers near the 
Canadian border whose profitable game was at an end. But most people 
Were delighted to know that peace had come, whatever its terms. Holi- 
days were proclaimed; pupils were dismissed from school; militiamen 
paraded; bells were rung; guns were fired; and cheering, shouting, and 
drinking citizens embraced one another on the streets. 

With the seas now open to commerce even the New Englanders re- 
joiced, although they had good reason to fear that they had lost both 
territory and the right to fish in Canadian waters. When they read the 
actual terms of peace, their joy was unrestrained. So certain were they 
to lose something that a return to the status quo ante bellum ^vas re- 
garded as a handsome victory. The slogan of the hour became "Not one 
inch of territory ceded or lost" — in glaring contrast with the earh'er "On 
fo Canada!" 

The harassed Madison admin&tration, to whom the treaty had come 
as a “reprieve from doom," promptly submitted it to the Senate. The next 
day, and by a unanimous vote, that body gave its enthusiastic approval. 
The Treaty of Ghent certainly was the most popular peace pact \vith a 
major power ever concluded by the United States. 

“Niles' Weehly Regisfer, VII, 3§5 (Feb. 18. 1815). 
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THE RUSH-BAGOT DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 

The Canadians read the terms of peace widi both disappointment and 
apprehension. They had fought bravely against heavy odds to repel 
the Yankee invader, and they felt that they should have been rewarded 
with exclusive control of their own fisheries, together with such territorial 
cessions as would erect maximum safeguards against future invasion. 
When the war came to an end both the Americans and the Canadians had 
substantial naval forces on the Great Lakes, and the British were plarming 
to build enough additional warships to guarantee supremacy over their 
grasping offspring. 

The stage was set for either disaster or disarmament Reviving an 
earh'er scheme, the State Department instructed Minister J. Q. Adams in 
London to propose to Lord Castlereagh mutual disarmament on the 
Great Lakes, London officials were finally persuaded to take a 
chance. For one thing, the superior local resources of the United States 
put the British at a heavy disadvantage in an arms race; for another, 
costly warships on the Interior lakes would be useless to the Royal Navy 
on the high seas. The Canadians, on the other hand, viewed possible 
disarmament with apprehension, for th^ did not want to be left naked 
in the face of their pmverful and rapacious neighbor. But once more the 
Interests of the overseas colony were sacrificed on the altar of Britain’s 
imperial necessities. 

The final negotiation of the Ru$h*Bagot disaimament agreement of 
1817 was transferred to Washington, where the able Charles Bagot 
represented Britain. He disliked Americans, but spurred on by the 
prospect of a European promotion and acting under explicit instructions 
from Castlerea^i, he concealed his feelings and flattered the Yankees. 
At one of President Madisons receptions he was heard to murmur — 
quite in contrast with “Copenhagen' Jackson — ^“Mrs. Madison looks every 
inch a Queen.” It was not difficult for a man of his tact and ability to 
succeed where others had failed. An exchange of notes between him and 
the Acting Secretary of Stale, late in April, 1817, constituted the Rush- 
Bagot executive agreement for mutual disarmament on the Lakes. The 
next year the Senate formally approved the pact, thus giving it the status 
of a treaty. 

The Rush-Bagot agreement, though a landmark in disarmament and a 
salve to Anglo-American discoid, has been widely misunderstood. It did 
not provide for complete or immediate disarmament on the Great Lakes. 
Small armed craft for revenue-regulation could still be maintained by 
both sides, and for many years thereafter the two rivals kept their dis- 
mantled warships and naval statums on a moth-ball basis. The pact was 
subjected to repeated strains, but during World War II, when Canada 
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and the United States were allies or \’irtual allies against Hitler, it was 
modified to permit naval construction, naval training, and other activities. 

The Rush-Bagol agreement of 1817 had no direct bearing on land 
armaments. Not until 1871, when the Treaty of Washington cleared the 
diplomatic shies, did the Canadians fccl sufficiently seaire to permit their 
border fortifications to fall into decay. Thus by tacit agreement dis- 
armament on the Lakes was finally extended to the land, and tlie myth 
of the "unguarded frontier” became a reality.’* 

THE Ain-CLEAIllNG CXtNV'ENTION OF 1818 

The much underrated Convention of 1818, negotiated in London by 
Albert Gallatin and Richard Rush, likewise took care of some unfinished 
business that had been swept under the rug at Ghent. Britain argued 
that the recent war had ended the fishing "liberties” granted by the 
peace Treaty of 17S3, and British cruisers had been stirring up much 
anger by seizing American fishing craft. The Convention of 1S18 granted 



the Yankees the "liberty" to fish “fores’er" along specific stretches of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and to cure fish along less ex- 
tensive parts of the coast as long as these areas remained unsettled. 
When such places should become inhabited, other arrangements would 

■•C. P. Stacey, "The Myth of the Unguarded Frontier, ISIS-ISTI," Amer. Hist. 
Hcv., LVl (1950), 1-18. 
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be made. Thus the New England fishcrfolk could continue to catch cod 
and other fish on a profitable basis. 

The Convention of ISIS likewise adjusted the ill-defined northern 
boundary of the Louisiana purchase. Henceforth it was to begin with 
the Lake of the Woods, and then run westward along the fortj’-ninth 
parallel to the “Stony [Rock)*] Mountains.” Since no agreement could 
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then be reached oo rurming the boundary on through the Oregon ter- 
ritory, the negodaton decided to leave the question hanging fire. For 
9 period of ten yean, subject to renewal, the Oregon country should be 
"free and open” to both Britons and Americans— an arrangement that 
came to be popularly known as “joint occupation.” 

A FRUSTRATING BUT FLS’AL PEACE 

One often bears that neither the War of 1S12 nor the Peace of Ghent 
settled aD)-thing. This is far from the truth. The Indians of the North- 
west, abandoned by the Britisb at the peace table and beaten by the 
Americans on the battlefield, ceased to be either a menace or a source of 
friction. The four joint comnussions set up by the treaty proved to be 
landmarks in the amicable adjustment of international disputes. Other 
controvenies, such as impressment, were entirely ignored. Growing 
rapidly and awkwardly, America could ask for nothing better than to 
postpone the fina l adjustment of such issues until a day when she would 
be great and powerful. A century later every unsettled dispute of 1814 
had either dropped into oblivion or had been settled by mutual ac- 
commodation. 

The fiery furnace of war also brought forth a new nation. New Eng- 
land dislo^ty bung its head in the face of the tremendous triumph at 
New Orleans. America's humiliating defeats faded from mind, while her 
glorious victories were celebrated in verse and song. The republic sensed 
as never before its unlimited potentialities and its future greatness. Men 
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began to perceive increasingly that America’s destiny lay in the West— 
not on the ocean. 

If America did not win a formal admission of her rights, she did gain a 
grudging respect from British statesmen and warriors The hot breath of 
American broadsides spoke a language that could not be misunderstood. 
Gone were the sneers about Yankee cowardice and degeneracy, for 
American “fir-built frigates" had proved themselves. The words of 
Michael Scott, a well-Lnos^-n British writer, are a remarkable tribute to 
what he called “those damned Yankees"; 

I don’t like Americans; I never did. and never shall like them. ... 1 have 
no Irish to eat with them, drink with tliem, deal with, or consort with them 
in any way; but let me tell the whole truth, nor fght with them, were it 
not for the laurels to be acquired, by overcoming an enemy so brave, de- 
termined, and alert, and every utay so worthy of ones steel, as they have 
alwaj-s proved." 

Ne\'er again was the United States to be treated by Britain and France 
as other than a sovereign nation. In this sense the ^V’ar of JS 12 may 
properly be culled the “second war for American independence." 

Unhappily, the conflict left bruised and rancorous feelings on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Tlie British might gnidgingl)- entertain more respect 
for America’s fighting pro^sess, but they could not forget the stab in the 
back while they were struggling for their lives and liberties against 
Napoleon. Canadian distrust of the United States was h'kewise increased 
many fold. The unconcealed greed of the Yankees aroused a new resent- 
ment, and largely explains why the peaceful infiltration and annexation 
of Canada, which preN'iously had some prospect of success, were now 
doomed to failure. 

In the United States, the embers of 1776 were stirred anew. When 
Congress faced the problem of rebuilding the bumed-out buildings in 
Washington, one member proposed to encircle the ruins of the Capitol 
with an iron railing and place thereon an inscription: “Americans! This 
is the effect of British batbarisml Let us swear eternal hatred to Eng- 
landl” Fortunately, this spiteful proposal was not accepted, but anti- 
British bitterness remained.** 

Whatever its shortcomings, the Treaty of Ghent was not a victor’s 
peace. It imposed no rankh'ng conditions that made ineritable another 
war to undo them. Therein Jay the secret of its longevity. Yet, given the 
sheaf of unsolved problems and the burning animosity on both sides, few 

BlacittoocTs .tfagetine, XXXIl, 148 (Aug.. 1832}. 

“Stratford Canning, BnUsh minister in Washin^oa, wrote to his sister in 1822: 

“. . . I know two young ladies who can play ‘God Save the King’ on the harp, and 
who do occasionally play on the condibon ptesenbed by their papa, of playing 
Tankee Doodle’ inuneoiately afterwaidsI''Be€iJes Willson, Friendly Reunions (Boston, 
1934), p. 121. 
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men of that generation could have believed that the two nations would 
celebrate in 1914 and 1915, as they did, the one hundredth anniversary of 
unbroken peace. 
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tended to criticize the peace treaty. To some extent they had’weakened the 
negotiators. F. L. Engefman, The Peace of Christmas Eve (New York, 1962) 
is a popularized account which gives much oedit to the stubbornness and 
skill of the American negotiators. The Americans "did not really win the war; 
the British wthdrew from it” (p. 301), partly because of Macdonough's vic- 
tory but more because of troubled aS^rs in London, Paris, and Vienna. Ray- 
mond Wallers, Jr.. Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian Financier and Diplomat (New 
Yorh, 1957), now the standard biography, builds up Gallatin to his rightful 
place, to some extent at the expense of the British negotiators Frank Ewing, 
Americas Forgotten Statesman: Albert Caffaim (New York, 1959), is lauda- 
tory and sketchy, and leans too heavily on James Gallatin's diary, which was 
exposed as a hoax in Raymond Walters, Jr, “The James Gallatin Diary: A 
Fraud?" Amer. Hist. Rev., LXII (1957), 878-885. IV. D. Jones, "A British 
View of the War of 1812 and the Peace Negotiations," Miss. Valley Hist. Reo., 
XLV (1958), 481—487 focuses on British negotiator Coulbum, who regarded 
the war as one of unprovoked aggression for Canada. J. I. Shulim, “The United 
States Views Russia in the Napoleonic Age," Proceedings of the American 
P/iiIo*op(iical Society, CII (1958), 148—159 shows how public reactions shifted 
as Russia s conduct seemed to support or undenructe American objectives. 

8tii avd 9ni Ed, Refs. See U(BUocrai>hical Addendum, p 987. 


CHAPTER 


Acquiring the Floridas 

1803-1821 


(Fionrfj) tiill just as naturallty come info our posses- 
sion as the tcaters of the Missusippi seek the sea; 
and any thing done to obstruct the operation util 
be as useless, in the end, as an attempt to arrest and 
turn back the course of that mighty stream. 

Niles' WEEiav Recuteb, May 29, 1819 


A POUTICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ABSURDITY 
The Peace of Ghent marked a dramatic turning point in American 
diplomatic history. Hitlierto the fate of the young republic had been in- 
timately involved with hostilities abroad; the United States had been a 
kind of tail to the European kite. But after Napoleon's collapse at 
Waterloo in 1815 — one of the red letter dates in American history— 
Americans no longer scanned the horizon anxiously for ever}’ approaching 
sail. In September, 1815, the Wruhingfon A'ationol Intelligencer could 
complain that subscriptions had fallen oE because of a belief that Euro- 
pean aEairs no longer mattered. “They pay no more attention to us and 
our business," ivrofe the disgusted Russian cfiargd in Washington, “than 
E we were so many Chinamen." ^ 

The ending of the Napoleonic nightmare thus left the American people 
free to work out their own destiny Avith a minimum of foreign meddling. 
Responding to the robust ne^v sense of nationalism engendered by the 
War of 1812, they turned their backs confidently on the Old World, and 
concentrated on the task of felling trees and Indians and of rounding out 
their natural boundaries. 

From tlie earliest days of the republic, American statesmen had noted 
the paramount importance of Florida. Like a giant pistol, with the 
peninsula serving as the butt and West Florida the barrel, it pointed 

*^V. P. Cresson, DIplomalh: Portraits (BmIod, 192S), p. 334. 
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directly at the mouth of the all-important Mississippi River. At the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase crisis in 1803 President Jefferson had vainly 
sought to buy Wrat Florida, and the acquisition of the vast area in the 
Mississippi Valley merely whetted the appetite of the American public 
for more. 



But the broad acres of Florida were by no means the sole attraction. 
The huge peninsula, thrust deeply into the Gulf of Mexico, possessed 
vital strategic value, offering as it did a constant threat to shipping be* 
bveen New Orleans and the Atbntic seaboard. In addition, most of the 
navigable rivers of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi flou’ed 
through East and West Florida while seeking the Gulf. Control of the 
mouths of these streams by the Spanish ofBciab created a number of 
vexatious bottlenecks that were reminiscent, on a smaller scale, of the old 
Ne^v Orleans problem. 

JEFFERSON’S FLORIDA FINAGLINC 

During the Louisiana negotiations in Paris, Livingston and Monroe had 
fruitlessly tried to buy West Florida, as instructed. Thej’ knew perfectly 
well the)’ had failed to do so when they signed the purchase treaty. Yet 
Livingston, after studying the historical backgroimds, wishfully con- 
tended that the Louisiana teirilory embraced that portion of West 
Florida between the ^(iss^ss^ppi and the Perdido Rivers. President Jef- 
fenon eagerly adopted this view, and later in 1803 expressed his secret 
intentions; 

We have some claims ... to go eastwardly [into West Floridal . • . • 
'These claims wall be a subject negotiation with Spam, and if. as soon 
as she is at war, we push them strongly with one hand, bolding out a 
price in the other, we shall certainly obtain the Floridas, and aD in good time.* 
• A. A. Lipscomb, ed , tVnJing* of Thomat frfrrton f Monhcello ed., Washington, 
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Jefferson at first tried tl»e quiet dianncb of diplomacy, but they 
netted him nothing. He next sounded a surprising blast in his annual 
message of December, 1805, when he referred in a bellicose tone to re- 
lations with Spain and hinted at the necessity of raising 300,000 soldiers 
for dcfciuc and offense. His obvious purpose, of course, was to frighten 
the Spaniards into yielding West Florida. He then confidentially asked 
Con^ss for a secret appropriation of $2 million to be used in facilitating 
the negotiation. The fiery John Randolph of Virginia denounced this 
scheme as a barefaced attempt to bribe Napoleon into forcing Spain to 
cede Florida. Whatever the truth of such an accusation, Jefferson did 
enter into negotiations with Bonaparte, who liked nothing better than to 
use the Florida bait to lure the American President on. 

In the end, Jefferson’s highly questionable tactics brought him no nearer 
his goal. He exposed his gullibility to Napoleon; aroused the distrust of 
Spain; and further embittered the British, who resented his intrigues 
with the French despot. Vet Jefferson kept his eyes steadfastly on the 
prize. On the eve of retiring from the Presidency he sras heard to say, 
"Wo must have the Floridas and Cuba." 

INFILTRATING WEST FLORIDA 

West Florida was rapidly becoming ripe for the plucking. As early as 
June, 1810, President Madison was prepared to connive at a separatist 
movement In that area, where a group of hardy American settlers had 
been chafing under Spain's corrupt rule. The outbreak of revolutions in 
Latin America provided a spark. In September, 1810, these “inquiet 
spirits,” encouraged if not actively assisted by the Washington govern- 
ment, arose in revolt and captured the Spanish fort at Eaton Rouge, The 
Bourbon banner was tom down and dragged through the village dust, 
later to be replaced by that of the “Republic of West Florida" — a blue 
woolen flag with a lone silver star. Having proclaimed its independence, 
the infant republic, like lone-star Texas of a later day, knocked at the 
door of the United States. 

Madison moved rapidly to harvest the West Florida fruit. On October 
27, 1810, he issued a proclamation extending American jurisdiction to 
the Perdido River, although he actually occupied only the smaller area to 
the Pearl River. Madison justified this grab on the grounds that the 
territory had rightfully belonged to the United States since the purchase 
of Louisiana. But his conscience must have troubled him, for he went 
so far as to falsify the dates of certain important documents, evidently 
^vith an eye to deceiving posterity. John Quincy Adams, then United 
States minister to Russia, undertook to explain, somewhat shamefacedly, 
how liis country had acquired its neighbor’s territory. The Czar bow^ 
and, obviously referring to Napoleon’s reshaping of the map of Europe, 
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remarked pleasantly, "Everj'one always gross’s a little in this ss’orld."* 
The other poss-ers ss-ere less toleranL Madrid made heated but al- 
together fruitless protests to the Slate Department against the desdous 
doings in ^^^cst Florida. Europe’s distresses again operated to America's 
advantage, for Spain was too lieas-ily ins'ols'ed in her desperate svar ss-ith 
Napoleon to welcome fighting in America. England svas likesvise alarmed 
by this new evidence of Yankee greed, and her minister in Washington 
protested against the occupation of West Florida as "contraiy to every 
principle of public justice, faidu and national honor.” But Britain, like 
Spain, was loo deeply enmeshed in the Napoleonic war to provoke 
hostilities srith the United States over this issue. The British, however, 
did not forget The London Times, while urging unrelenting war upon 
America in 1814, insisted that “Mr. Madison's dirty, ssvindling manoeuvres 
in respect to Louisiana and the Floridas remain to be punished," 

NIBBUKG AT EAST FLORIDA 

President Madison was not content to rest upon his West Florida 
laureb->if they may be called that His direct if dubious methods had 
been so simple and effective as to recommend the emplo)Tnent of similar 
tactics in East Florida. The tool that came to hand was one George 
Mathews, an almost Illiterate former governor of Georgia, who, despite 
his seventy-two years, was more distinguished for energy and patriotism 
than for deliberation and discretion. 

The colorful Mathews was secretly encouraged by the Washington 
authorities to collaborate with American "insurgents” in East Florida, 
after the manner of the Baton Rouge uprising. With the aid of American 
gunboats, some two hundred insurgents captured the smugglers’ paradise 
of Femandina, on Amelia Island, a short distance from the Georgia 
border, and proclaimed independence. Mathews then took over, in the 
name of the United States, and with regular troops occupied other spots. 
By this time the Madison administration was thoroughly embarrassed. 
Mathews was disavowed when he reached the gates of Spain’s St 
Augustine early in June, 1812, and the captured Spanish territory was 
reluctantly relinquished. Bitterly disappointed at his repudiation by the 
Washington authorities, Mathews swore that he would “be darn’d if be 
did not blow them all up.” Fortunately for them, he suddenly died. 

A few days later America embarked on the War of 1812 with England, 
and an avowed objective rf die Soudiem War Hawks was Spanish 
Florida, held by an ally of Britain. Although Congress had formally an- 
nexed all of West Florida between the Pearl and Perdido Rivers to 

• On sagrandil toujotira un peu, dans ce nwmde.” C. F. Adams, ed., Hemoirs of 
John Qutney Adams (Philadelpfua, 1874), II, S61. 
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^fiss^ss^pp{ territory by act of May 14, IS12, the hJobile area was still 
occiiplctl by Spanish troops. This eyesore was summarily removed when, 
in April, 1813, General James Wilkinson effected a bloodless conquest of 
Mobile. The irony is that after all the loud boasting by the War Hawks 
about taking Canada, the Mobile region %vas the only permanent ter- 
ritorial gain of the W’ar of ISJ2. The tfn/ted States again profited by 
Spain s distress at home and in her rev-olted colonies. 

RECOGNITION OF THE SPANISH REPUBLICS 

By 1S16 the cession of East Florida to the United States seemed in- 
evitable. The remaining step was the negotiating of terms — a respon- 
sibility that fell to the able and experienced Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams. Becogniriog the importance of defining the I’ague west- 
ern limits of the Louisiana purchase, he drew up, in January, 1818, a 
detailed proposal for Including boundaries, claims, and the cession of 
Florida in one package. But his task was immensely complicated fay the 
question of recognizing the newly bom republics of Latin America. 

When the Soutli-American revolutions had broken out in 1809 and 
1810, tlie people of tlie United States were flattered to think that Latin 
America was emulating their e.xaroplc. They instinctively favored the 
cause of democracy as against despotism. At a public dinner in Nashville, 
Tennessee, the rivcnty-sccond toast was enthusiastically received: "‘The 
patriots of South America: palsied be the arm that would wrest from them 
tlie standard of liberty lor which they have so nobly struggled. Sit 
cheers." * Interest in the United Stales was further stimulated by stories 
of Spanish atrocities, especially those describing the Inquisition. 

Sympathy for the Spanish-American insurgents wtis so strong that 
Congress, in 1818, felt obliged to pass a new and comprehensive Neu- 
trality Act. Yet filibustering expeditions continued to sail from the United 
States with but scant restraint from the authorities. Several American 
ports, notoriously New Orleans and Baltimore, became bases for pri- 
vateers Supporting the rebels,, Secretary Adams noted witli disgust that 
the federal officers in Baltimore, some of whom had become involved in 
privateering, were "all fanatics of the South-American cause." 

A loud demand for recognizuig the oe^v Larin-American republics 
arose from sympathizers in the United States. These ardent spirits found 
a mouthpiece in Henry Clay, who was perhaps the most eloquent orator 
of his generation. His efforts attracted xvide attention in the press and 
undoubtedly swayed a considerable body of public opinion. The gallant 
Kentuckian warmly defended the sheltering of insurgent privateers, and, 

James Parton, Life of Andrev Jackson (Boston, 1860), 11, 575, quoting the 
Whig. 
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“OLD IIICKOnY" RIDES OUT THE STORM 
The news that ihc "nifRan" Jachson had "murdered'’ two British sub* 
jecls on Spanish soil led to an ciplosion of \vrath in England. “We can 
hardly believe,” one London journal remarVed, “that any thing so of- 
fensive to public decorum could be admitted, even in AmCTicaF The 
press seethed with demands for disavowal, apology, and reparation. One 
foreign envoy in London told the Unitctl States minister, llichard Bush, 
that “ifc /inuc had nothing of laic so exciting; it smacks of a-or.” Rush’s 
own words arc graphic: 

Out-of-doQTS, excitement seemed to rise higher and higher. Stocks c-xperi- 
enced a slight /.all. The newspapers kept their fire . . . [giving! vent 
to angry declamation. Tliey fiercely denounced the Cos-emment of the United 
Stales. Tyrant, ruITian, murderer, were among the epithets applied to their 
comm.-inamg general. He was exhibited in placards through the streets. 
The journals, without distinction of party, united in these attacks.^ 

For a few critical days Do'vning Street was in grave datigcr of being 
forced to demand redress-^ven at the risk of war. But Lord Castlercagh 
concluded, after an examination of the evidence, that Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot had been involved in “practices of such a description as to have 
deprived them of any claim on their osvn government for interference." 
As a result, London neither demanded redress nor supported the out- 
raged protests of Spain. The friendly Lord Castlercagh later told Minister 
Rush that war might have broken out “if the Ministry had but held up a 
finger." This statement was perhaps an exaggeration, but the crisis was 
ticklish enough to cause many anxious moments. 

Apparently unmoved by the international uproar, jackson returned to 
Tennessee amid the huzzas of the masses — more than ever the hero of 
the West. Two-fisted Americans wasted Bttle sympathy on Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot; in Western eyes these conspirators were entitled to no more 
mercy than a sheep-killing dog. “Among the people of the west,” observed 
Niles’ Weekly Register, ”his (Jackson's] popularity is unbounded — old 
and young speak of him with rapture, and at his call, 50,000 of the most 
efficient warriors on this continent, would rise, armed, and ready for any 
enemy." * At public dinners ^ven in honor of the unrepentant warrior, 
patriotic toasts were greeted with tumultuous applause. In American 
eyes he had not only put the fear of God into the treacherous Spaniards 
and Indians, but he had hurled defiance into the teeth of the arrogant 
Britons. Tammany Hall in New York passed a rousing resolution: 

’ Richard Ru<;h, A Residence at the Court of London (London. 1833). p 412 (Jan 
15, 1819). 

'NiUs' Weekly Register, XIV, 399 (Aug 8, 1818). 
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. . . Resolved . . . Tliat ihc conduct of General Jackson . . . was justified 
by tlic law of nations, and the laws of war, and the immutable principles 
of retaliation and self-defence; and we highly approve of the manly spirit 
of the American general, who promptly punished the offenders and culprits 
against Immanity and the rights of bis country, and taught foreign emis- 
saries Uiat the United States was not to be outraged by spies, traitors, and 
lawless adventurers.* 

Blit in Congress, tvhero Jackson bad vengeful political enemies like 
Henry Clay, the Florida escapade was viewed more critically. A Senate 
committee launched a probe. Some of its members began to carry pistols 
after Jackson, raving "like a madman,” allegedly threatened to cut off the 
ears of any who reported against him. After a twenty-seven day debate in 
Congress, during which the galleries svcrc "crowded to suffocation” and 
cuspidors were overturned in the aisles, the four resolutions condemning 
Jackson were defeated by comfortable margins. The news caused a slight 
fall of stocks in England, wliere newspapers renesved their denunciation 
of the “ruffian" Jackson. But the American people endorsed the judgment 
of Congress by tendering “Old Hickory" a series of rousing ovations. 
The one in Philadelphia lasted four days; the one in New York five, and 
included the koj-s of tlie city in a golden box. 

LONE-WOLF ADAMS TAKES THE OFFENSIVE 

The entire Cabinet, with one excepHon, agreed with President Monroe 
that Jackson had committed an unauthorized and unwarranted act. But 
“Old Hickory” found an unexpected champion in Secretary of State 
Adams, xvho, despite strong personal feelings against the General, held 
out for an aggressive course in dealing with Spain. His arguments 
prompted the administration to abandon any thouglit of disciplining 
Jackson — a decision that was made less difficult by the obvious popularity 
of the Florida invasion among the masses. President Monroe was a clever 
enough politician to sec the folly of tangling witli the temperamental 
Jackson on an issue which could not fail to weaken the administration 
politically. Monroe therefore steered a prudent middle course. He 
smoothed Spain’s ruffled feathers by returning the captured posts; he 
tactfully avoided a collision xvith Jackson by shunning punitive measures. 
He even offered to falsify certain official documents so that tlie invasion 
of Florida would appear in a more favorable light. 

In this atmosphere Secretary Adams, reacting to the demands of 
Madrid for indemnity and punishment, drew up a memorable reply 
based on self-defense. Spain, he insisted, could not restrain her Indians; 
hence the United States would. Adams must have felt a bit uneasy when 
he penned this dictum, for he admitted Uiat there 'vere no citations in 
*lbld.. XVI. 30 (March 6, 1819). 
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international law to support him. “It is,* he declared, “engraved in 
adamant on the common sense of mankind." Describing in lurid detail 
the butcheries by the Indians, he defended the execution of the British 
trouble makers. Jackson, he averred, would have been fully justified in 
hanging them both without even the fonn^ty of a trial. 

Adams then took the offensive. Far from apologizing, he accused the 
Spanish officials of having encouraged and sheltered the Indians. With 
breath-taking audacity he demanded the punishment of the culpable 
officers and an indemnity for the heavy expenses incurred in pursuing 
the Indians. If, ran Adams’ thinly vell^ threat, the disorders svere not 
quelled, the United States would have to do the same thing again, and 
in this case “another unconditional restoration . . . roust not be ex- 
pected." In stressing the self-confessed inability of the Spanish officials 
to control the Indians, Adams met the issue head on: 

. . . Spain must immediately make her election [choice], either to place 
a force in Florida adequate at once to the protection of her territory, and 
to the fulfilment of her engagements, or cede to the United States a province, 
of which she retains nothmg but the nominal possession, but which is, in 
fact, a derelict, open to the occupancy of every enemy, civilized or savage, 
of the United States, and serving no other earthly purpose thao as a post 
of annoyance to them,*® 

la short, control or cede. And since Spaio had already admitted her 
inability to control, the only alternative was to cede. 

Adams' eloquent reply, which comprises twenty-nine pages of his pub- 
lished works, was enthusiastically received throughout Ae country. It 
reflected the rising spirit of American nationalism, and helped dispel any 
lingering doubts as to the legality of the Florida invasiotu But it contained 
passages in which Adams, who was sviiting largely for "home consump- 
tion," stood on untenable ground. His sfalement was not a judicial presen- 
tation of the facts; it was a devastating brief for the defense. 

SPAIN BOWS TO THE INEVITABLE 

In Washington the Adams-Onis negotiations for Florida, which had 
been rudely interrupted by the Jacksonian invasion, s%-ere now renesved. 
Incredibly enough, the bull-in-lbe-china-shop tactics of Jackson actually 
facilitated the work of the diplomats. The sIow-mo\ing Spanish Court 
now saw clearly the handuritiog on the walk I,aboring under domestic 
difficulties, lacking effective support from Britain, and hoping for a freer 
hand to crush the South-American rebeb, Madrid perceived that Florida 
would inevitably fall to the grasping Yankee. The course of wisdom would 
be to dispose of the territory gracefully and for a consideration, while 
"Ameriam Slate Fapm. Forel^ HAation*. V, S4Z (Adams to Emng. Nov. 2S. 
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there was yet time, rather than lose it after a bloody, eostly, and hu- 
miliating war. Spains distresses, at home and in Latin America, again 
paved the path for anotlier brilliant American diplomatic success. 

After protracted negotiations, the memorable Adams-Onis treaty was 
signed in Wasl)ington, on Februarj' 22, J819. By its terms the United 
States acquired East Florida, a validation of its seizure of West Florida, 
and a definition of the jagged western boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The new line began at the mouth of the Sabine River, zigzagged 
northwesterly to the 42nd parallel — the present northern boundary of 
California — and then ran due west to the Pacific Ocean. Spain also for- 
mally deeded over to the United States its vague claims to the Oregon 
Country. 

In exchange for these sweeping concessions, Adams surrendered Amer- 
ica’s shadowy claim to Texas groHing out of tJie Louisiana Purchase. 
Each government renounced the damage claims of its nationals against 
the other, while the United Stales agreed to assume the claims of its oxvn 
citizens against Spain to the tune of $5 million. These had stemmed prin- 
cipally from Franco-Spanish seizures of American shipping in the un- 
declared war of 179S-1800, and from Spain’s withdrawal of the right of 
deposit at New Orleans in 1802. 'The United States therefore did not 
purchase Florida for $5 million, as is common]y stated. The Spaniards 
never saw the money. In essence, Spain ceded Florida and her vaguo 
toehold in Oregon in excliange for the tenuous American title to Texas 
and the renunciation of $5 million in claims. 

CASTILIAN PROCHASTJNATJON 

The subsequent history of the Adams-Onis pact was troubled. The 
Senate approved the treaty unanimously only two days after the signing, 
'vhile the country warmly ratified its judgment. But the pact now met 
xxith an agonizing delay in Spain. The feel-dragging tactics of the 
Madrid regime could be partially accounted for by the Revolution of 
1820 at home, and by personal intrigues over huge land grants in Florida. 
Perhaps most important of all was Spain's fear that once Florida was 
safely in the possession of the United States, Washington would promptly 
recognize the rebellious Latin-AmCTican republics. But Secretary Adams, 
faithful to his earlier policy, sternly resisted all pressures to extort a non- 
recognition pledge. The longer Spain withheld ratification, the more 
worried the administration became, and President Monroe seriously con- 
sidered a forcible occupation of Florida.** But fortunately he decided 
upon a policy of patience, and Madrid finally yielded. 

The Senate was required to approve the treaty again, for the six- 

“ S. F. Bemis, ed., Tk« American Secrefariea of State and Their Diplomacy (New 
York, 1928) IV, 29-30, 33. 
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month time limit stipulated in die document had expired. Meanwhile 
considerable opposition had developed, notably in the West, over the 
alleged surrender of Texas. Henry Clay, who was not unndndful of 
politics, denounced the base betrayal, while the Louisiana Adtertiser 
declared that Texas was "worth ten Floridas." Finally, on February 19, 
1S21, the Senate again approved the treaty, this time with four dissenting 
votes- 

Id fairness to Adams, one roust say that be fought resolutely for the 
interests of his country. He strongly favored retaining Texas, and die 
documents now res'eal djat he probably could have obtained the huge 
area to the Colorado River (about half of present Texas) if his colleagues 
had not overruled him. But practical pohtics, combined with the fear- 
some slavery issue, decreed against holding out for Texas. The South — 
even Andrew Jaclcson~-had few qualms about sacriSoDg the West if, by 
so doing, the nation could acquire Florida. In fact, there probably would 
hai-e been no treaty at all if the United States had not j'ielded its claims 
to at least a substantia! portion of Texas. The Spanish mioirter had to 
ba\-e something to show for his coooessions. During a give-aod-take- 
negotiation in time of peace, one natton cannot expect all ’’take" and 
no 


FULFILUNG A PHYSIOGRAPHIC DESTINY 

On March 8, 1S22, more than a full year after the formal exchange 
of treaty ratiScatioos «ith Madrid, President Monroe sent a message to 
Congress recooimeodiog reocgoition of the Latin-American republics. 
He pointed out, in accordance with the "utterly desperate" formula of 
Adams, that Spains chances of reconquest were “most remote." In less 
than riTO mouths Congress ON-erwhelmingly approved the President's 
request by voting $100,000 to establish the appropriate diplomatic mis- 
sions, and the necessary steps were then taken to welcome the new re- 
publics into the family of natioas. Spain's aggrieved protests recei'’ed 
scant consideration in IVashiugtoo. 

Recognition of the Latin-Americaa republics, so soon after the ac- 
quisition of Florida, has been branded an act of bad faith. But the Mon- 
roe administration had given do pledge, tacit or fonnal, not to recognize; 
and it waited more than a year before acting. Moreover, subsequent 
es-entj fully justified Monroe’s belief that Spain was incapable of winning 
back her waj-ward colomes. It is perhaps unfortunate that all aspects of 
the Florida transfer are not so defensible as this one. 

The Adams-Onis Treaty, even thou^ it surrendered Texas, was of 
incalculable value to the West. The repubL'c could now present a strong 
claim to a corridor to the Pacific oorfij of the 42od paraDeL Great Britain, 
to be sure, also claimed the Oregon eeunhy, to which she bad admitted 
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the Uaitcd States to joint occupation by the Convention of 1818. But the 
snarl was simplified by tlie elimination of all but bvo rivals. Although 
the United States inherited Spain’s claims, they were not unduly empha- 
sized in the subsequent dipfomatic controversy with London. Vet the 
westward-moving American pioneers tended to avoid Spanish California, 
which was a foreign land, and settle in Oregon, to which the United 
States had now established a doublc-barTcIied claim. As will become 
CN'iclcnt later, tlie presence of thousands of American settlers in the 
Oregon country played a dominant role in the final diplomatic settlement. 

Of more immediate significance was the acquisition of Florida. The 
hornet’s nest of lawless raiders was removed; constant bickerings with 
Spain ceased. The rivers of Mississippi and Alabama thenceforth ran 
unvaxed to the Culf; the southeastern corner of the United States was 
filled out; and the rapid development of the Colton Kingdom was facil- 
itated. Finally, an area of enormous strategic value fell into the hands of 
the United States. 

Despite the inevitability of Florida's fate, the negotiation had its ugly 
aspects. Spain, to be sure, was shufRing. dilatory, and irresponsible; but 
the United States was rougli, highhandwl, and arrogant. Some svriters 
have cited the acquisition of Florida as a case of international bullying. 
Others have called it Manifest Dc$tiny->the falling of ripe fruit. Perhaps 
it was the manifest determination of the American people to achieve 
their physiographic destiny, coupled with the manifest weakness of Spain. 
The normal and Inexorable push of the American pioneers was not to be 
denied. It was Spain’s misfortune, as it was later Mexico’s, to be in their 
way. 
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The American continentt . . . arc henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colomzation 
by any European powers. 

PRESIDENT MonHOB, 1823 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DESPOTISM 

The lonC'Exileo MONAitais of Europe, oacc (iiey had been restored to 
the thrones overturned by Napoleon, banded together to stamp out the 
dangerous democratic embers kindled by the French Revolution. In 
1815 the C 2 ar of Russia, Alexander I, devised a visionary pact fcnoivn 
as the Holy Alliance, which he persuaded most of the sovereigns of Con- 
tinental Europe to accept. This mystical union was not, properly speaking, 
used by these monarchs to carry out their reactionary policies. The 
effective military combination was the Quadruple Alliance, formed in 
1815 and containing Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England. It was fol- 
lowed in 1818 by the Quintuple Alliance, to which France, now restored 
to her monarchical ways, was admitted. To avoid confusion, the term 
Holy Alliance will be used here, as contemporaries used it, to refer to the 
concert of European powers. 

The fears of the re-throned despots were by no means groundless. In 
1820 and 1821 a veritable rash of revolutions broke out in Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Greece. The alarmed monarchs hastened to launch repressive 
measures, and in IS2I Austria crushed the Italian uprisings with ferocity 
and dispatch. In the spring of 1823 a French army invaded Spain, and by 
October succeeded in restoring the depraved and vengeful Ferdinand 
VII to his throne. The powers then discussed plans for summoning a 
Paris congress which, it was rumored, would send a powerful Franco- 
Spanish force to the Americas to crush the new crop of republics. 

Great Britain viewed with increasing dissatisfaction the savage sup 
177 
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pression of the rebellions in Italy and Spain, and gradually parted com- 
pany with her European allies. Not only were there liberal stirrings in 
England, hut the Ministry ws alarajcd by tlie shift in the balance of 
power tliat would result from Frenrfi inSucncc in Spain. Vastly more im- 
portant were the lucrative maAets of S<wth America, once closed by 
Spanish monopoly, but now opened by the revolutionists to English 
merchants. A restoration of Spanish despotism would undoubtedly mean 
an abrupt cessation of this trade. The powerful Sritish commercial groups, 
tlieir appetites already whetted, were determined at all costs to prevent 
such a misfortune. 

MONARCHY MENACES THE AMERICAS 

The American people >vcre by no means indifferent witnesses of thesfc 
fateful events. At first the Holy AlJiancc seems to have caused little 
anriety, though as early as 1816 the editor of Niles’ Weekly ftegister 
(Baltimore) declared that it was only a mash "to blind the misguided 
multitude.” But by mid*182I, after the powers had mopped up in Italy, 
America was thoroughly aroused. The Russian minister refused to attend 
a Fourth of July banquet because, as he reported, "some one would be sure 
to attach the Holy Alliance." “The Holy Alliance and the Devil," tan a con- 
temporary American toast: “May the friends of liberty check their career, 
and compel tliem to dissolve partnership." * 

Many apprehensive Americans began to entertain wider fears. They 
suspected that the forces of reaction, after having trampled on the last 
vestiges of liberty in Europe, would next turn to the Spanish-American 
republics. But would the despots be content to slop there? Why not, 
while they were at it, wipe out the original hotbed of democracy, which 
had propagated so many of their recent woes? Even if these powers 
did not attack America directly, they might secure Spanish-American 
territory and erect powerful monarchical establishments dangerously 
near the vitals of the United Stales. In the spring of 1823 the nimor was 
current that France would receive Cuba ^ a reward for assisting Spain 
to regain her waysvard dominions. 

Anxiety over the schemes of tlie European powers quickly spread to 
Washington. On November 13, 1823, following a gloomy Cabinet meeting. 
Secretary of State John Q. Adams wrote that Secretary of War John C. 
Calhoun was “perfectly moonstruck” by the success of the French in- 
vasion of Spain. As for President Monroe, 

I lAdams] find him , . . alarmed, far beyond anything that I could have 
conceived possible, with the feat that the Holy Alliance {European posvers] 
are about to restore immediately all South America to Spain. Calhoun stimu- 
lates the panie, and the news that Cadiz ISpam] has surrendered to the 
* Nfltiofuil InteUtgencer, June 2, 1821, 3:1 (Toast at New Haven). 
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French has so affected the President that he appeared entirely to despair 
of the cause of SoiifJj i^merica.* 

Even Secretary Adams, who was less inclined to take an alarmist view 
than his colleagues, wrote, as btc as November 25, 1823. that tlie chal- 
lenge of (he Alliance "is, and has been, to me a fearful question." 

THE SOUTHWARD POSH OF THE RUSSIAN DEAR 

Czarist Russia also darkened the diplomatic picture on the northwest 
coast of North America. Late in the J8th Century and early in the 19th. 
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adventuresome Russian traders had not only established posts in what 
is no\s’ Alasha but had pushed dos\D into Spanish California. In 1S12 
they constructed rough-hewn Fort Ross, north of San Francisco and near 
the mouth of the present Russian River. At the same time American fur 
traders — ^"Boston men" — ^had been sailing along the Alaskan coast, where 
they had debauched the Indians with alcohol. 

Annoyed by these foreign intrusions, the Czar issued an imperial 
ukase, in September, lS2i, warning foreign vessels not to come within 
one hundred Italian miles of the coast of Russian America (Alaska) north 
of the 51st parallel. This edict was not only an indefensible assertion of 
sovereignty over the high seas, but it sccm^ to indidate that Russia w-as 
prepared to push the southern boundary of what is now Alaska deep into 
the Oregon country — an area which both Great Britain and the United 
Stales then claimed jointly. 

The Russian ukase, surprisingly enough, did not cause widespread 
alarm in the United States. The Pacific Northwest was far away; plenty 
of land remained nearer home; the few American traders thus affected 
were not important; and the real Russian menace seemed to lie in the 
Czaz’s leadership of the Holy Alliance. The editor of Siles" Weehly 
Register, though ultimately expressing some concern, remarked some- 
what casually that "even if the emperor of Russia should make good his 
claim to the 51st degree, we guess that there will be a region of the 
country large enough left for us."* A rhymester, writing some months 
later in the same journal, was inclined to poke fun at the Czar’s ukase: 

Old Neptune one morning wras seen on the rocks, 

Shedding tears by the pailful, and tearing his locks; 

He crieo, a Lena lAibber has stole, on day. 

Full four thousand miles ol my ocean away. 

He swallows the earth, (he exclaioied with emotion), 

And then, to quench appetite, thp goes the oceon; 

B/Dther Jove must look out for his skies, let me tell ye. 

Or the Russian will bury them all m his belly.* 

American public opinion may have been apathetic, but the Washing- 
ton authorities could not let the Russian challenge stand. The United 
States, as well as Great Britain, lodged vigorous protests. Secretary 
Adams’ blunt warning to the Russian minister in Washington was preg- 
nant with meaning: 

I told him specially that «e should contest the right of Russia to any ter- 
ri torial establishment on this co ntin ent, and that we should assume distinctly 
the principle that the Amencan continents are no longer subjects for any 
new European colonial establishments.* 

•Xitel' VVceltu Regtrter, XXI, 279 (Dec. 29. 

•Ifcid, XXIV. 148 (May 10. 1823). 

•C. F. Adams, Memoirj. V'l. 183 (July 17, 1833). 
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One finds here, almost word for word, the noncolonization principle that 
emerged in the Monroe Doctrine some four months later. 

CANNING'S FLATTERING PROPOSITION 

George Canning—a brilliant orator and caustic wit — brought a new 
outlook to the British Ministry when, in September, 1S22, he became 
Foreign Secretary. A wly and gifted diplomatist, he was said to have 
been unable to drink a cup of tea without a stratagem. In August, 1823, 
he proposed to Richard Rush, United States Minister in London, that 
America join with Britain in a manifesto designed to prevent possible 
intervention by the European powers in the New World. The clever 
Briton was evidently planning a stroke in Spain’s colonies that would 
regain the prestige that he had lost by his inability to prevent the French 
invasion of Spain's homeland. Later, after President Afonroe had stolen 
his Uiunder, he extravagantly boasted, “I called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old." He thus claimed to have 
saved Spanish America, though not Spain, from despotism. 

Even though the Kfonroe administration had for several years been 
seeking an understanding with London to safeguard the new Latin- 
American republics, Rush was without instructions to accept what 
amounted to an infonna] alliance tWtb the Mother Country. But in line 
with previous American overtures, he hinted that the British proposal 
might prove acceptable if Canning would consent to recognize the 
Spanish-American republics— -a step that powerful conservative forces in 
England were blocking- Upon Cannings unwillingness to rise to the bait, 
Rush referred the momentous issue home. 

President Monroe’s first reaction was rather favorable, but before mak- 
ing so cTudal a decision, be consulted his rivo predecessors in the White 
House. The seventy-two-year old Madison and the eighty-year-old Jef- 
ferson, both of whom had once been anti-British, forthwith advised co- 
operation with Britain. Madison even went so far as also to urge a declara- 
tion in favor of Creek freedom. 

Two years earlier, in 1821, the Greeks had revolted against Turkish 
tyranny. The enthusiasm for their cause which speedily sprang up in 
America had nvunerous roots. The Greeks were imitating America’s 
revolutionary blow for liberty; they were chaffenging the despotic policies 
of the Holy Alliance; they were Christians battling against Moslem 
infidels; and they were the “classical creditors" of Western Civilization. 
The so-called "Greek fever" was further heightened by atrocity stories: 
the Turks reputedly collected bushels of Greek ears. Pro-Greek en- 
thusiasm also took form of sermons, orations, balls, mass meetings, 
poems, resolutions in Congress, and the solicitation of funds. Yale college 
students alone contributed $500. 
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ADAMS GOES IT ALONT: 

The cool-headed Secretary of State Adams was not swayed by the 
Greeh fever or the pro-British ad\ice of the hvo ex-Presidents. Intensely 
nationalistic and individualistic, he vdewed with deep suspicion Britons 
bearing gifts. Ko blind isolationist, he was not so much opposed to as- 
sociating with Britain as he was to associating under conditions in which 
Canning would assume the leadership and England would get the credit 
in Latin America, commercially and otherwise. “It would be wore 
candid,” Adams insisted in Cabinet meeting, “as wIjII as more dignified, to 
avow our principles explidtly to Russia and Fiance, than to come in as a 
coeb-boat in the wake of the British man-of-war.” * 

Ever vigilant, Adams had other pounds for misgivings. Lurking in the 
Canning scheme was the suggestion that neither the United States nor 
Great Britain would seize any part of Spanbh America. Such a pledge 
would tie the hands of the American people should thej' ever want, ss 
they ultimately did, Texas, California, and Cuba. Canning, who was 
particularly nervous about the fate of Cuba, appears to have bad in mind 
erecting a barrier against the southward surge of the Yankees But Secre- 
tary Adams, who feared a $elf-deo)'iog trap, expressed his opposib'oo 
forcibly and convincingly in a Cabinet meeting. 

Adams also reasoned that the danger of armed intervention in Latin 
America by one or more of the European powers was not imminent. Al- 
though some dispute continues among historians as to a real peril, none 
of the powers of the Quadruple Alliance had apparently worked out a 
definite policy of intervention, Adams, to be sure, did not have the secret 
documents before him, but his ability to piece together isolated bits and 
make a shrewd deduction is a tribute to his statesmanship. The United 
States was not prepared to fight, but neither, he suspected, were the 
Allied powers. They did not have enough at stake. The astute Adams 
could therefore scoH at Calhouns fears of intervention when he said, 
. I no more believe that the Holy Allies will restore the Spanish 
dominion upon the American continent than that the Chimborazo 
[Ecuadorian peak 20,T(S feet high] will sink beneath the ocean.” ^ 

Adams likewise surmised — also widiout full knowledge — that even if 
the European powers attempted to intervene, the all-powerful British 
navy would prevent them. The new Spanish-American markets simply 
had to be kept open. So whatever the Washington government did or 
failed to do, there would presumably be no intervention. Sheltered behind 
Britain’s "stout wooden walls," P^ideiit Monroe could safeh- Wow a 
“republican blast” of defiance at all Europe. Again the discords of the 

•C. F. Adams, Memoia, M. 179 (Xor. 7, 1823). 

*Ibid^ M. 156 (Sav. 15. 1823J. 
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European powers — their diplomatic distresses — made possible a red- 
letter success in American foreign policy. 

A CLOSED SEASOM ON COLONIZATION 

Once Adams had carried the day for his lone-wolf course, he had to 
grapple witli the problem of how to proclaim it to the world. His sug- 
gestion that tJ)e new policy be communicated to the European foreign 
offices through sharp diplomatic notes did not find favor. Instead, 
President Monroe hit upon the scheme of launching his pronouncement 
as a part of his regular mess.age to Congress. He evidently did not regard 
this step as a rejection of Canning’s overture, but as a stop-gap warning 
to the Allied powers while the State Department continued its efforts to 
work out an acceptable joint manifesto with London.® 

Monroe laid the first draft of his memorable message before his 
Cabinet on November 21, 1823. It svas bold, even defiant, in tone. Adams 
Immediately e.xpressed alarm, particularly over the proposal to champion 
the Greek revolutionists. *The ground that I wish to take," he etplained 
the next day, ''is that of earnest remonstrance against the interference of 
the European pou-ers by force xvith South America, but to disclaim all 
interference on our part with Europe; to make an American cause, and 
adhere inflexibly to that.'* 

Monroe was at first reluctant to accept Adams’ clear-cut concept of the 
two hemispheres. But he finally concluded that meddlesome interference 
in the affairs of Europe would weaken his hand, fie therefore changed bis 
stirring declaration in behalf of the Creeks to a pious wish for their 
success, and watered doNvn his proposed reproof of France for invading 
Spain. 

The now famous Monroe Doctrine xvas embedded in the President's 
regular annual message to Congress, on December 2, 1823. It consisted 
of two u'idely separated passages, comprising about two printed pages 
out of a total of tln'rteen. After some preliminary remarks, Monroe al- 
luded to the negotiations with Hussia over the Northwest coast: 

In the discussion . . . the occasion has been judged proper for asserting 
. . . that the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European powers,'® 

Monroe thus enunciated, rather incidentally, the highly significant non- 
colonization principle. His failure to make more of it was probably a 

‘See G W. McGee, “Ilie Monroe Doctrine — Stopgap Rfeasure,“ Hiss. Valley 
Ulst. new, XXXVIII (1951). 2.3S-250. 

•Ad.rm», Memoirs. VI, 197-19S (Nov. 22. 182S). 

“I. D. Richardion. ed., Messages and Vapmof thetresidents (Washington, 1896), 

11, 209 (Dec. 2. 1823). 
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result o{ his knowledge that the so-called Russian menace in the North- 
west svas not threatening, and that negotiations were proceeding smoothly 
regarding the Czar5 ukase of 1821. 


MONROE LECTURES THE POWERS 

The remainder of the Monroe Doctrine appeared after an interval of 
seven pages which the President devoted principally to domestic affairs. 
The roost striking passages were inspired by the rumored intervention in 
America of the so-called Holy Alliance. 

“nie political {monarchical} system of the ^ed powers is essentially dif- 
ferent . . . from that of America. ... We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations eristing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace aod safety.*! 

Monroe then served notice: 

Wih the cxistiBg colonies or dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered {Florida?] and shall not interfere. But with the Goveroments 
who have declared their independence ... we could not viesv any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power in any other light than as 
the manifestation ot an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.** 

Monroe concluded with a rin^g restatement of the doctrine of the 
rivo hemispheres. "Our policy in regard to Europe,'* he said, "which 
was adopt^ at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated 
that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not 
to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers. ...'*** In 
short, the United States would refrain from intervention in embroilments 
like the Greek war for independence. In rrtum for this hoUmv act of self- 
denial, Europe would be expected to keep its hands off the Latin- 
American wars for independence. 

Monroe's basic ideas, grounded as they were on security and self- 
defense, were neither novel nor original A possible exception would be 
the implication, here officially v<nced for die first time, that the United 
States would fight to defend the Spanish-American republics. But this 
commitment in turn was inspired by self-defense. The essential ideas of 
the Monroe Doctrine go back deep into the colonial period, and they 
had been repeatedly foreshadow^ if not definitely formulated, by 
George Washington, ]ohn Adams, Thomas Jefferson and other Founding 
Fathers. Monroe,, so to speak, merely codified existing ideas like those of 

p. 218. 

“llni 

“Jfrid,pp. 218-219. 
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Applause for the Monroe DocMne 

the two hemispheres, no transfer of territory, nonintervention, and non- 
entangJement. Tfie President w'as ably assisted by John Quincy Adams, 
who contributed so much to the formulation of the Doctrine, especially 
the noncolonization dictum, that he has often been referred to as its real 
author. Actually, the credit should be about equally divided between the 
two men. 


THE COMMENDATION OF MONROE 

The American people on tlie whole responded fav’orably to Monroe’s 
manifesto. The commercial wtuld was especially gratified by this as- 
surance that tlie Spanish-American markets would not be slammed shut. 
More than that, the doctrine was into.ticating to the national spirit. The 
upstart young republic, the strongest independent power in America, had 
hurled defiance into the teeth of a despotic Europe. Nothing could better 
illustrate the rising tide of nationalism. Speaking from a capital burned 
by Uie British invader only nine years before, and backed by only a tiny 
army and navy, the American government was proclaiming its ability to 
repulse the European allies should they challenge Monroe’s pretensions. 
“If the Holy Alliance [Quadruple Alliance] attempt to control the 
destinies of South America," remarked the Boslort Ccntlnel, “they will 
find not only a [British] lion, but an [American] eagle in the way." 

The American press, which had feared European intervention, teemed 
svith self-confident, exulting ^vords of praise. The Eiwfcrn Argus (Port- 
land, Maine) observed that Monroe's message "Tias been received 
througljout the country >>'ith a %vann and universal burst of applause.” 
One Congressman remarked that the new doctrine was “as wise as it was 
magnanimous.” At least two state legislatures passed commendatory 
resolutions. Perhaps the most trustworthy general obser\’ation was that 
of the British clxargd in Washington: 

The President’s message . . . seems to have been received with acclama- 
tion throughout the United States. , . . The explicit and manly tone . . . 
has evidently found in every bosom a chord which vibrates in strict unison 
with the sentiments so conv^ed. They haw been echoed from one end of 
the Union to the other. It would, indeed, be diSicult, in a country com- 
posed of elements so various ... to find more perfect unanimi^ than has 
been displayed on every side. . . .** 

But the United States, preoccupied with internal problems, was 
probably not so enthusiastic or unanimous as described. Here and there a 
dissenting voice was raised. One member of Congress found the pro- 
nouncement “rash and inconsiderate**; another “an unauthorized, un- 

“ Quoted in E. B. White, American Opinion of France (New York, 1927), p. 76. 

“ C. K. Webster, ed., Britain and tho Independence of Latin America, 1812-1850 
(London. 1938). II, 508. 
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meaning, and empty menace, well calculated to excite the angry passions 
and embroil us with foreign nations." The Richmond Enquirer wanted 
evidence of a real danger of intervention, while a writer in the Boston 
Adveriiser demanded: “Is there anything in the Constitution which makes 
our Government the Guarantors of the Liberties of the World? of the 
Wahabees? the Peruvians? the Chilese? the Mexicans or Colombians?" 
But such criticisms were generally drowned in the widespread chorus of 
approval. 


STEALING A MARCH ON CANNING 


Public opinion in England at first reacted favorably to the “bold 
American message, for Englishmen were quite content to Jet Monroe 
help pull their Soulh-American chestnuts out of the fire. An immediate 
rise in Spanish-American securities reflected British appreciation of 
American support The influential London Times applauded the “resolute 
policy" of the United States, and interpreted the new doctrine to mean 
that intervention in the Americas by the Holy Alliance would be *o /uri 
cause of toer." “With what satisfaction," continued the Times, *. - . must 
we receive the tidings, when they announce the intended prosecution 
of a policy so directly Britishr ** Britons apparently did not realize, at 
least at the time, that the noncoloo^tion clause was as applicable to 
England as to Hussix 

But Canning labored under no Illusions. Annoyed because the United 
States had stalen his thunder and was currying favor with the Latin 
Americans, he perceived that the noncolonization principle could be in- 
voked against his own country as well as against Continental Europe. 
The Monroe administratioa may indeed have had Britain’s alleged 
designs on Cuba specifically in mind. 

The attitude of Canning toward ibe Monroe Dtx:trine was based 
partly on his positive knorvledge that the European allies would make no 
hostile movement. After waiting briefly for something to come of his 
overtures to Rush, he had taken matters into his own hands. He was con- 
fident that the French army would be used in the event of intervention, 
as it had been in Spain, and that Russia would not embark upon such 
an enterprise alone. Canning therefore brought strong pressure to bear 
upon Prince de Poligrae, the French Ambassador in London. As a con- 
ses^uence, the laUec sigjaed a merooiandwm, oa OtAtfcei % \S23, formally 
disclaiming any intention on the part of France to invade Spanish 
Amcricx Thus, nearly trvo months before Monroes famous message to 


•• Quoted In Deitn Petluns, The Uenroe Doctrine. 1823-J826 (Cambridge, 1927), 
” London Time*. Jia. 6, 1824, 2-4. 
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Congress, the British Foreign Office, witliout Monroe’s knowledge, re- 
moved the most serious remaining tlireat to Lalin-American liberties. 

Canning was not at all secretive about his intervention. Weeks before 
Monroe’s message reached Europe, the substance of the Polignac memo- 
randum was known in Austria, Russia, and France, and even by Minister 
Rush. In March, IS2-1, Canning published tliis document. lie wanted the 
world to kmow tliat the might of Britain’s fleet, and not the bombast of 
President Monroe, had given the death blow to any possible schemes of 
Uie European allies. 

THE INDIGiVATIO.V OF THE DESPOTS 

In Continental Europe the aristocrats, who viewed the Monroe message 
with mingled annoyance and contempt, gave vent to such epithets as 
"haughty," “arrogant," "blustering,” and “monstrous." Tlie principle of 
“America for the Americans” came as a shock to nations which for cen- 
turies had looked upon the Western Hemisphere as their own priv’ate 
hunting grounds. If the monarchs had been prepared to intervene, their 
first reaction probably would have been to do so just to put the upstart 
Yankee in his place. 

In Austria, a ringle.ider of reaction. Chancellor Mettemich denounced 
the “indecent declarations" of Monroe, while his colleague, the councilor 
of state, was startled by the presumption of "(hat new transatlantic colos- 
sus." The French minister of foreign affairs spoke jeeringly of the gulf 
between American pretensions and American naval power, and L‘£toile 
(Paris) responded tartly: 

Mr. Monroe, who Is not a sovereign has assumed in his message the tone 
of a powerful monarch, whose amiies .and fleets are ready to march at the 
first signal. . . . Mr. Monroe is the leraporarv President of a Republic 
situated on the east coast of North America. This republic is bounded on 
the south by the possessions of the King of Spain, and on the north by 
tiiose of the King of England. Its independence was only recognized forty 
years ago; by what right then would the two Americas today be under its 
immediate sway from Hudsons Bay to Cape Horn? 

The Russian government, though annoyed, could not have been greatly 
surprised by the Monroe Doctrine. During the preceding weeks Secretary 
Adams had presented even sharper svamin^ to the Russian minister in 
Washington. But the Czar was not frightened by the Yankee blast. Of all 
the European monarchs he most warmly sympathized with Spain’s as- 
pirations for the recovery of her lost domains; and with France eliminated 
by the Polignac pledge, he was the one most likely to embark upon an 
intervention. Early in 1824 he appears to have given some thought to 
L’Etoile, Jan. 4, 1824, quoted in Perkins, Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, p. SO. 
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doing so. But, lacking assistance from the other powers, he soon aban- 
doned any such plans. The British navy could not be laughed aside. 

In 1824. four and a half months after Ae birth of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Secretary Adams negotiated a treaty by which Russia agreed to retreat 
up the Northwest coast irom 51** to 54“ 40' — the present southernmost 
tip of Alaska. 'This svithdrawal, reinforced by an Anglo-Russian treaty the 
ne.Tt year, neatly solved the problem raised by the ukase of 1S21. Some 
observers have concluded that the Czar, alarmed by Monroe's blunt 
warning, was browbeaten into this surrender. But scholars now know 
that even before Monroe posted bis no-trespassing sign, the Russian 
regime, preoccupied at home and gorged with territory in Asia, had 
decided to pull in its horns on the American coast. The terms that the 
Czar granted to the United States, despite the annoying message of 
Monroe, merely represented a predetermined policy. 

THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF LATIN AMERICA 

The American people are prone to believe that the infant republics to 
the south were duly grateful for their rescue from the European allies by 
chivalrous Unde Sam. Present knosvledge of popular reactions in Spanish 
America is fragmentary, but in some quarters the message was greeted 
with rejoicing, in others with indifference, and in still others with dis- 
satisfaction— on the whole with no more than tepid enthusiasm. Sim6n 
Bolivar, the George Washington of the recent revolutions, apparently 
did not regard Monroe's pronouncement as of world-shaking importance. 

“The United States in any event did not elbow aside its arch rival. 
Great Britain, as the moral and commercial leader of South America. 
Shortly after Monroe sent hb message to Congress, the Polignac memo- 
randum was published throughout Spanish America. The newly hatched 
republics speedily recognized that they had been saved from the 
European powers not by the paper shield of .Monroe but by the oaken 
fleets of Britain. The leaders of Latin America also perceived that the 
new Monrovian policy was essentially selfish. The United States had 
naturally been thinking first of its own safet>% and only secondarily of its 
neighbors. 

Three of the new Lalin-American republics applied to Washington for 
assistance, whOe two others, Colombia and Brazil, interpreted Monroe’s 
message as an mvilalioD to form an aUiaaoe against European aggression. 
But Secretary Adams, restrained by the traditional policy of nonentangle- 
menl, did not grasp the hands so eagerly outstretched belosv the border. 
He made it clear that the United States would not act unless there was a 
general European intervention and unless the British navy stood athwart 
the invaden. Monroe had, in short, created false hopes that he was forced 
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to disappoint. All this did nothing to diminish tlie role of the British navy 
or to transform the cautious Yankee into a dashing Sir Galahad. 


ABOUT THE MONIIOE DOCTRINE 

What came to be knoivn as the Monroe Doctrine was not law, national 
or international, although repeated attempts were made in Congress to 
legalize it. It was merely a simple, unilateral, Presidential statement of 
foreign policy. Adams even spoke of it as a "lecture" to the powers. It 
did not commit subsequent administrations to any definite course. As 
Lord Clarendon politely remarked in the 1650's, “the Monroe Doctrine 
is merely the dictum of its distinguished author." He might have added, 
no less pointedly, that it was no stronger than the power of the United 
States to eject the trespasser — no bigger than America’s armed forces. 

The new dogma did not even need a distinguishing name. It might 
Just as well have been called the Long-Range Self-Defense Doctrine — 
for that is essentially what it was. Monroe warned the European allies to 
keep out of Latin America, and Russia to forego further colonization, 
primarily because he felt that their presence would be dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States. If, at a later date, the powers 
should again menace the Americas, all tliat the State Department had 
to do was to base its protests on self-defense, >\’ithout having to drag in 
Monroe’s name. Yet Monroe gave definite form, as well as a global 
emphasis, to a fundamental foreign polJ^. When his successors later had 
to invoke the Doctrine, it carried greater weight with the American 
people because it had an "aura of antiquity" and because it was as- 
sociated with a big name. 

One question remains unanswered; Did the Monroe Doctrine prevent 
the dismemberment of Latin America? Even if one grants that the Euro- 
pean allies had no concrete plans for coming, they could easily have 
worked them out in later months. Were they frightened away by the 
wide publicity given to the Monroe Doctrine? One common answer is to 
point to the fact that there is now vastly less European territory in the 
Americas than in 1823, whereas European land-grabbers after 1823 
absorbed nearly all of Africa and much of Asia. 

This geographical comparison must be used with caution. With the 
passage of time the larger repubh’cs of Latin America, protected in 
part by distance, were capable of putting up a stiff resistance. The Euro- 
pean powers, moreover, established profitable commercial and financial 
relationships with Latin America without the need of physical conquest 
Finally, during most of the 19th Century the European imperialists were 
too deeply preoccupied with difficulties and designs elsewhere, including 
the easier and richer pickings of Asia and Africa, to give much thought to 
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Latin America. By the time all desirable holdings had been staked out on 
other continents, the United States was much too powerful to be pushed 
aside. 

The Monroe Doctrine, when first enunciated, commanded relatively 
little attention at home and even less respect abroad. It was not even 
generally known as the Monroe Doctrine until the 1850's. Yet by mid- 
century the powers were aware that such a policy existed, and that it 
was backed by a sturdy and grooving United States. It is possible — 
though by no means provable — that there would be somewhat more 
European territory in the Americas today if the Moiu’oe Doctrine, or 
some similar doctrine, had not been proclaimed. It became an increas- 
ingly potent stick behind the door. 
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CHAPTER 


The Awkward Age of 
Diplomacy, 182 1840 


There hat, indeed, rarely been a period in the his- 
tory of civdized man in uhlch the general condition 
of the Christian nations has been marked so exten- 
sitely by peace and prospenty. 

Pbesioent Jojjn Quivey Adams, 1825 


DIPLO>fACY TAKES A BACK SEAT 

TxiE aiBONiCLi: or American foreign affairs from 1825 to 1840 is not 
thickly studded with striking developments. During no other period of 
similar length prior to 1872 does the student of diplomacy find so little of 
significance to record. Of tlie numerous explanations that may be offered, 
hvo seem basic. First, the energy of the American people was being 
absorbed by breath-taking internal expansion; and second, the European 
cockpit was so quiet as to tJireaten no serious involvements. 

The decreasing emphasis on foreign relations called for a different 
type of Chief Executive. With the exception of George Washington, 
who had successfully held a number of quasidiplomatic posts, every 
one of the first six Presidents had served as an envoy to a foreign court, 
or as a Secretary of State, or as both. But beginning in 1829 >vith Andrew 
Jackson, the American people devated to their highest office a succession 
of men who, though directors-in-chief of foreign affairs, were almost 
totally without e.xperience in foreign affairs. (See Appendix C ). 

John Quincy Adams, the last of the seasoned diplomats to become 
President, entered the White House on Afarch 4, 1825. Unhappily, he 
did not enjoy the success, in either the foreign or domestic theater, that 
his brilliant diplomatic record promised. After narrowly defeating 
Andrew Jackson for the Presidency, he had floundered into hot water by 
selecting the glamorous Henry Clay as his Secretary of State — an office 
then regarded as the natural steppingstone to the White House, For 
191 
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nearly four long years the embittered Jacksonites denounced this ap- 
pointment as a “corrupt bargain” — or a scheme by which Clay had 
allegedly tiuown his support to Adams in order to rob Jackson of the 
Presidency. 

Abroad, Adams ran afoul of Forei^ Secretary Canning. The em- 
bittered Briton could not forget Adams* lone-wolf course at the time of 
the Monroe Doctrine, nor could he overlook America’s challenge to 
British influence in Latin America. Cannings hand was greatly strength- 
ened when, late in 1824, his government belatedly recognized the 
Spanish-American republics. “The deed is done,” he gloated, “the nail 
is driven, Spanish America Is free; and if we do not mismanage our 
affairs badly, she is Engliskr Canning did not mismanage. Alert for 
British markets and worried about Yankee political domination, he 
thwarted Adams at nearly every him. It is not surprising that when 
Canning died in 1827, the crusty New Englander could note the event in 
his diary with satisfactioa. 

THE TRAGICOMIC CONGRESS AT PANAMA 
The flamboyant Sun6n Bolivar, liberator of northern South America, 
took the lead in 1825 in siunmoolng a Pan-American Congress at Panama. 
He evidently envisioned a kind of Latjn-American league of nations 
which would repulse any attempts by Spain at reconguest and otherwise 
serve the common interests of the recently freed republics. The dis- 
proportionately powerful United States was not on the original guest list 
but finally secured an invitation. Secretary Clay, a passionate pioneer for 
the Pan-American ideal, persuaded President Adams to accept Adams 
then sought, unwisely and unnecessarily. Senatorial approval of his hvo 
appointees and a Congressional appropriation for their expenses. 

The immediate aftermath was a stormy debate. Much of die opposition 
came from the Jackson men, who, smarting from the so-called Adams- 
Clay “corrupt bargain,” left no stones unturned in their efforts to harass 
the administration. The acid-tongued John Randolph of Virginia became 
involved in a bloodless duel with Henry Clay when he sneered at the 
Adams-Clay combination as a “coalition . . . between the Puritan and 
the blackleg.” 

But political sniping aside, there were serious objections to participa- 
tion at Panama. Prominent in the eyes of isolationist gentry was the dan- 
ger of foreign entrapments. Many high-spirited Southerners ako objected 
to the Panama Conference, primarily because they feared that Negro 
slavery might be discussed. The press in the north, on the other hand, 
was almost unanimous in favoring flie Congress, for it believed that €»- 
operation was necessary to protect American commercial interests against 
British competitors. 
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After a four-roontli debate in the House, Congress finally gave its 
grudging consent to the Panama appropriation. One of the delegates died 
of fever en route; the other, waiting for the unhealthful season to end. 
delayed his departure so long that the «)nference adjourned before he 
could start. The numerous foes of Adams rejoiced. The luckless President, 
after having aroused all this partisan furor, had come away empty- 
handed. 

Meanwhile, on June 22, 1826, the Panama Congress had convened 
with its wagon liitched to a star. One delegate rose to ludicrous heights: 

An entire world is about to witness our labours. . . . Our names are 
about to be written either in immortal praise or in eternal opprobrium. Let 
us raise ourselves above a thousand millions of inhabitants, and may a 
noble pride inspire us, likening us to Cod himself on that day, when He 
gave the first laws to the Universe.* 

Such sky-reaching pretensions were equaled only by the abysmal 
failure of tlic Congress. None of its recommendations was ever adopted; 
none of its projected meetings was ever held. Yet the roots of the Pan- 
American idea), wliich was later to assume major significance, were 
definitely planted. 

Some critics have seen in this seriocomic episode a tragic failure by the 
United States to seize the leadership of the American republic and alter 
the course of history. Such an interpretation seems unduly optimistic. 
Even if the two delegates had arrived in time, they could have accom- 
plished little. And that little wtiuld have been undermined by Canning, 
who had a British agent at Panama, scheming to put the United States in 
a bad light and to bolster Britain’s influence in Latin America. 

ADAMS FUMBLES THE WEST INDIAN ISSUE 

The once-flourishing commerce %vith Britain’s West Indies, closed 
since the Americans broke loose from Oie Empire, again became a burn- 
ing issue during Adams' administration. The British had permitted a 
restricted trade during the Napoleonic wars, owing to a shortage of food- 
stuffs, but when peace returned these concessions were withdrawn. 
Throughout the succeeding decade American diplomats repeatedly tried 
to win back these privileges. In 1817 Lord Castlereagh, who was rather 
kindly disposed to the United States, did offer a limited trade with the 
British West Indies. But the American Congress, hoping to extort more, 
passed retaliatory legislation, beginning in 1818. These two-edged 
retaliatory laws, which inoidcntally hurt certain producers in the United 
States, did annoy the British carrying trade and the West Indian planta- 

* Quoted in K. VV. V. Temperley, “Hie Later American Policy of George Canning," 
Amer. Hint. Pev., XI (1906), 788; see also F. L. Reinhold, "New Research on the 
First Pan-American Congress Held at Panama in 1826," Hispanic Amer. Hist. Rev., 
XVnr (1938). 342-363. 
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nearly four long years the embittered Jacksonites denounced this ap- 
pointment as a “corrupt bargain” — or a scheme by which Clay had 
allegedly thrown his support to Adams in order to rob Jackson of the 
Presidency. 

Abroad, Adams ran afoul of Foreign Secretary Canning. The em- 
bittered Briton could not forget Adams' lone-wolf course at the time of 
the Monroe Doctrine, nor could he overlook America’s challenge to 
British influence in Latin America. Canning's hand was greatly strength- 
ened when, late in 1824, his government belatedly recognized the 
Spanish'American republics. “The deed is done,” he gloated, “the nail 
is driven, Spanish America is free; and if we do not mismanage om 
affairs badly, she is English." Canning did not mismanage. Alert for 
British markets and worried about Yankee political domination, he 
thwarted Adams at nearly every turn. It is not surprising that when 
Canning died in 1827, the crusty New Englander could note the event in 
his diary with satisfactloti. 

THE TRAGICOMIC CONGRESS AT PANAMA 
The flamboyant Sim6n Eolfvar, liberator of northern South America, 
took the lead In 1825 in summoning a Pan-American Congress at Panama. 
He evidently envisioued a kind of Ladn-American league of nations 
which would repulse any attempts by Spain at reconguest and otherwise 
serve the common Interests of the recently freed republics. The dis- 
proportionately powerful United States was not on the original guest list 
but finally secured an invitation. Secretary Clay, a passionate pioneer for 
the Pan-American ideal, persuaded President Adams to accept. Adams 
then sought, unwisely and unnecessarily. Senatorial approval of his two 
appointees and a Congressional appropriation for their expenses. 

The immediate aftermath was a stormy debate. Much of the opposition 
came from the Jackson men, who, smarting from the so-called Adams- 
Clay “corrupt bargain,” left no stones unturned in their eS'orts to harass 
the administration. The acid-tongued John Randolph of Virginia became 
involved in a bloodless duel with Henry Clay when he sneered at the 
Adams-Clay combination as a “coalition . . . between the Puritan and 
the blackleg.” 

But political sniping aside, Ibere were serious oi^ectioas to participa- 
tion at Panama. Prominent in the eyes of isolationist gentry was the dan- 
ger of foreign entrapment*. Many high-spirited Southerners also objected 
to the Panama Conference, primarily because they feared that Negro 
slavery might be discussed. The press in the north, on the other hand, 
was almost unanimous in favoring flie Congress, for it believed that co- 
operation was necessary to protect American commercial interests against 
British competitors. 
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After a four-month debate in the House, Congress finally gave its 
grudging consent to the Panama appropriation. One of the delegates died 
of fever en route; the other, vi-aiting for the unhealtliful season to end. 
delayed his departure so Jong that the conference adjourned before he 
could start. The numerous foes of Adams rejoiced. The luckless President, 
after having aroused all this partisan furor, had come away empty- 
handed. 

Meanwhile, on June 22, 1826. the Panama Congress had convened 
svith its wagon hitched to a star. One delegate rose to ludicrous heights; 

An entire svorld is about to witness our labours. . . . Our names are 
about to be written either in immoitai praise or m eternal opprobrium. Let 
us raise ourselves above a thousand millions of inhabitants, and may a 
noble pride inspire us. likening us to God himself on that day, when He 
gave the first laws to the Universe.* 

Such sky-rcaching pretensions were equaled only by the abysmal 
failure of the Congress. None of its recommendations was ever adopted; 
none of its projected meetings was ever held. Yet the roots of the Pan- 
American ideal, which was later to assume major significance, were 
definitely planted. 

Some critics have seen in (his seriocomic episode a tragic failure by the 
United States to seize the leadership of the American republic and alter 
the course of history. Such an interpretation seems unduly optinilstic. 
Even if the hvo delegates had aRived in time, they could have accom- 
plished little. And that little would have been undermined by Canning, 
who had a British agent at P-mama, scheming to put the United States in 
a bad light and to bolster Britain's influence in Latin America. 

ADAMS FUMBLES THE WEST INDIAN ISSUE 

Tlie once-flourishing commerce with Britain’s West Indies, closed 
since the Americans broke loose from the Empire, again became a burn- 
ing issue during Adams’ administration. The British had permitted a 
restricted trade during the Napoleonic wan. owing to a shortage of food- 
stuffs, but when peace returned these concessions were withdra\vn. 
Tliroughout the succeeding decade American diplomats repeatedly tried 
to win back these privileges. In 1817 Lord Castlereagb, who was rather 
kindly disposed to the United States, did offer a limited trade with the 
British West Indies. But (he American Congress, hoping to extort more, 
passed retaliatory legislation, beginning in 1818. These two-edged 
retaliatory laws, which incidentally hurt certain producers in the United 
States, did annoy the British carrying trade and the West Indian planta- 
* Quoted in H. W. V. Temperley, “The Later American Policy of George Cannina.” 
Amer. Hist. Rev., XI (1906), 786; see also F. L. Beiohotd. "New Research on ine 
First Pan-American Congress Held at Panama in 1826,” Hispanic Amer. Hist. Rev,, 
XVm (1938), 342-363. 
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tions. In 1822 Parliament gave way to l)ie extent of opening certain porta 
in the IVest Indies, but under such restricted conditions that the diplo- 
matic controversy remained a running sore. 

President Adams, able and experienced, inherited the West Indian 
tangle in March, 1825. Some four months later Parliament passed another 
act opening trade, but still under distasteful restrictions. Instead of 
promptly accepting this half loaf, Adams dallied a year, and then sent 
the veteran Albert Gallatin to London to svin more favorable terms. 
The President’s view was that access to the West Indian ports should be 
demanded as a right and not requested as a privilege. 

Irked by Adams’ stiff attitude, London had meanwhile withdrawn its 
offer completely. BelCs Weekly Messenger, a British publication, hoped 
that the Cabinet would reply with “contemptuous defiance" to the threats 
of the Americans "to bully us out of a policy which has been one of the 
main pillars of the navigation system." Canning needed no urging. He 
had already told Minister Galbtin in blistering terms that what Britain 
did with her own colonial trade was her own business. 

Adanis 'vas denounced In America fer having bungled an opportunity 
to elbow his u’ay into the West Indian trade. The IMchmond Enquirer 
employed caustic adjectives in describing "the clumsy and mischievous 
manner, in which the benefits of the Colonial Trade’ had "been lost by 
the Administration." The failure of Adams’ "diplomatised Administration" 
was, in fact, one of the most vulnerable joints in the New Englander’s 
armor during the noisy Adams-Jackson Presidential campaign of 1823.* 

JACKSON'S WEST INDIAN TRADE TniOMPH 

War-hero Andrew Jackson, beau ideal of the recently enfranchised 
masses, took over the Presidential reins in 1629 Many citizens fesred 
that the hot-tempered general — ^"Oid Hickory" — <vouId speedily upset 
the diplomatic apple cart. Nine years earher, when President Monroe had 
proposed sending him as minister to Russia, Jefferson bad burst out, 
"Good Cod, he would breed you a quarrel before he had been there a 
month'." 

In handling the West Indian dispute, surprisingly enough, Jackson 
curbed his violent anti-British prejudices. He requested the coveted com- 
merce as a privilege rather than demanding it as a right Britain was 
pleased by this unexpected moderation, and eventually consented to a 
compromise in 1S30. By its terms direct trade with the West Indies was 
IhrovvTj open to the United States, subject to such duties as the London 
gmemment chose to levy. But the trade war open, and quickly rose to 
52,225,000 in one year. 

*F. L. DrtiJii, TAe /jr the Bntuh tl’eit India Coffvine-Trade, 

2815-2&30 (Bloomington. Ini. 1923), p. ICO. 
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American mcrchanls and shippers rejoiced, while admirers of Jackson 
were elated. The United States’ Telegraph (Washington), a supporter 
of the general, printed “ertras'* proclaiming “Honor to the President of 
the people’s choice," and announcing that the trade which had been 
lost “by the blundering diplomacy of the coalition [Adams] administra- 
tion" had been restored “by the upright, able, and honest administration 
of Andrew Jackson."-Dut more than one rritic, pointing to the required 
import duties, complained that the alleged victory was a barren one. 
"A few more such bargains," growled a Baltimore editor, “and we may 
lay our shipping up in dry dock." 

Devotees of "Old Ifickory" attributed his triumph to direct and sol- 
dierly methods, but the truth is that international events played info 
his hands. The still-ncckcd Canning had died in 1827, and Lord Aber- 
deen, his successor, proved much more agreeable. As a result of un- 
foreseen economic changes, Britain’s faith in her ancient navigation 
laws was definitely weakening, while the demands of the British West 
Indies themselves for American foodstufis and lumber played an in- 
fluential role. Jackson had the good fortune to inlierit the thorny West 
Indian problem just at the time when Britain's economic distress made 
possible America's diplomatic success. 

THE FRENCH CLAIMS FUROR 

The peppery Jackson ran much truer to form in his handling of claims 
against France— claims that had gro\vn out of the wholesale seizure of 
American merchant ships, chiefly those confiscated under the Napoleonic 
decrees after 1S05. The State Department’s demands for compensa- 
tion were finally rewarded in 1831, when the French formally agreed 
to pay 25 million francs in six annua] installments. In March, 1833, when 
tile first payment fell due, the Secretary of the Treasury drew a draft 
which the French finance minister refused to honor because the French 
Chambers had not appropriated the necessary funds. The attitude of the 
Chambers became more serious when, in April, 1834, it flatly refused to 
vote the first payment. 

By this time Jackson was thoroughly aroused. “I know them French," 
he was reported to have shouted. “They won’t pay unless they’re made 
to.“ He decided (0 end all this shsffy-shalfying by laying the \rhole dispute 
before Congress in his annual message of December, 1834. In it he de- 
clared that if the overdue payments were not voted at the next session 
of the Chambers, Congress should authorize tlie federal government to 
"seize” French property.* 

* Henry A. Wise records that when Jacison’s advisers surreptitiously attempted to 
soflen the wording, the President shouted, "That. sir. is not my language; it has 
been clianged, and I will have no other otpresUon of my own meaning than my own 
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Jackson’s defiance caused a thrill of u-arlike excitement, as Democrats 
acclaimed the fighting words of their fighting hero. But the Whigs, es- 
pccialJy those who faced commeicial losses from war, condemned the 
message as “bad taste," "injudicious,” "coarse and offensive," and 
legalized piracj'. Securities fell and marine insurance companies re- 
fused to assume risks resulting from a war w-ith France. Jacksons 
Senatorial foes, led by the vengeful Henry Clay, pointed to this wild 
outburst as one more example of the generals unfitness for the Presidency. 

The country' on the whale seems to have responded favorably to “Old 
Hickory’s" two-fisted tactics, even though the Whig opposition in the 
Senate helped to block defense measures. The Whig National Gazette, 
an opposition newspaper, sided with the President, declaring, “^Ve have 
negotiated enough, — more than enough: we are indisputably in the right 
. . . and the French government in the wrong. . . . The American 
people will, we doubt not, ratify this sentence of the hfessage.”^ 


JACKSON BRO\VBEATS THE FRENCH 


Young America may have applauded Jackson’s bluntiiess, but French 
sensibilities were rasped. The French minister in Washington demanded 
his passports and left the legation in the hands of a chargd. The French 
Chambers, stung to the quick, passed the belated appropriation, but 
vdth the proviso that the money was not to be paid until the language of 
the President’s message was satisfactorily explained. 

The very suggestion of an apolo^ merely served to arouse Jackson 
further. He may not have roared, as reported, “Apologixel I’d see the 
whole race roasting in hell first." But the Hero of New Orleans was no 
man to eat his words. “France wll get no apology," cried the powerful 
Washington Globe, 'nothing bearing even the remotest resemblance to 
one." Throughout the nation excitement ran high. The slogans of the 
hour were: “Hurrah for Jacksonl” "No explanations!" and "No apologies!” 

The crisis steadily worsened to the point of a complete diplomatic 
rupture. In November, 1835, the United States closed its legation in 
Paris, and tsvo months later, the French diargd in Washington, Alphonse 
Pageot, returned to France. Having marri^ the daughter of one of 
Jackson’s bosom friends, he took with him his wife and an infant son 
bearing the proud name of Andrew Jackson Pageot. 

Both nations had now xvorked themselves into a dangerous comer. 
Neither could back down without an intolerable sacrifice of national 
pride. The United States bustled with vigorous naval preparations, while 
the Paris government dispatched a g»ecial squadron to its West Indies. 


words " The confidential proofreader reported that he did not know what sulphurous 
profanity was until this incident occurred. H. A. Wise. Seven Decades of the Vntoti 
(Philadelphia, 1881), p. 146. 

‘Quoted In E. B. %vfiite, American Opmkm of France {New York, 1927;, p. 99. 
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Faced with this explosive prospect, Jackson attempted to make ex- 
planations without apologies in his annual message of December, 1835. 
But he hastened to add: 

The honor of my country shall never be stained by an apology from me 
for the statement of truth and the pwlormance of duty; nor can I give any 
explanation of my official acts except such as is due to integrity and justice 
and consistent with the principles on which our institutions have been 
framed.® 

When 1836 dawned, the tempers of both the Americans and the 
French had cooled perceptibly. Both nations were now willing to make 
concessions, provided that they could do so svithout loss of face. The 
deadlock was finally broken, in January, 1836, by the friendly mediation 
of the British. They did not want to see their ally, France, waste her 
strength in a fruitless war with the United States. Again Europe’s dis- 
tresses were operating to Americas advantage. The French found that 
their wounded honor had been salved by rereading Jackson’s “explana- 
toiy” messages, and both disputants were able gracefully to abandon 
their high ground. France arranged to pay the money— and Monsieur 
Alphonse Pageot returned to Washington with Madame Pageot and 
little Andrew Jackson Pageot. 

Probably at no time during the uproar was ^vaI really imminent The 
dispute was basically too trivial Yet where proud peoples are Involved, 
inflamed national honor is a dangerous cotnbustible. At one stage Ex- 
President John Quincy Adams expressed the opinion that “if the two 
countries be saved from war, it seems as if it could only be by a special 
interposition of Providence.’’* Similar fears were voiced in London and 
Paris. But too much weight must not be given to the excited observations 
of contemporaries. 

’The excitable warrior in the ^Vhile House, it seems, was unduly 
provocative. He did not fully realize that if the French ministry yielded 
too quickly on the unpopular American claims, it would be overthrown. 
But his tactless techniques did have the virtue of getting the money'. 
By arousing the support of a once apathetic public opinion, he eliminate 
a dispute that might ultimately have caused a violent rupture. At the 
same time, he inspued a new respect in European capitals for the vigor 
of the hitherto scorned United States. 

CANADA IN CONVULSION 

General Jackson hand-picked as his successor Martin Van Buren, the 
dapper "Little Magician" from New York, who has been called a "firsl- 

* J D. Richardson, ed., lifcssogra end Panen c/ the PresiJenti (Washineton, 1S96), 
in. 157, leO (Dec. 7, IS-JS). 

*S«e C K. Webster, "Bnftsh Kfediaboo between France and the UnCed States, 
ISM-ae." Eng. Hut ficr.. \UI (1927). 5S-78. 
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class second-rate man.” Before his first year in office had ended, Van 
Buren was bedeviJed by problems arising from a rebellion in Canada 
engineered by a small minority of malcontents. 

Many red-blooded Americans, notably in the northern states, applauded 
what they falsely regarded as an attempt by the Canadian people to cast 
off the British yoke. Hostile to monarchy anywhere, Americans flattered 
themselves by regarding this uprising as a second chapter of their osvn 
glorious War of Independence. Along the northern frontier, moreover, 
dwelt a vocal New England Puritan element which felt a powerful mis- 
sionary impulse to carry the blessings of republicanism to its “benighted* 
Canadian neighbor.^ But sjTnpathy in the United States was commingled 
with selfishness. If, with Americas help, the Canadians should succeed 
in winning their independence, wliat would be more logical than a 
union of the two English-speaking peoples under the Stars and Stripes? 

British troops and the Canadian militia were able to crush the tiny 
rebel forces without serious difficulty. But south of the border the still- 
glowing embers of Anglophobia were fanned to a fljme by sympathy 
for the underdog, by the failure of the insurreeijornstr, and by exag- 
gerated reports of the punishment meted out to tliem In addition, the 
Panic of 1837 had thrown a large number of Americans out of work, 
particularly on the northern waterfront, and these tough-fisted char- 
acters were both irresponsible and desperate. Many of them, lured by 
promises of land ranging from 160 to 320 acres, flocked noisily to the 
rebel banner. 

On the American side of the border the Canadian sympathirers svere 
so numerous, and the federal officials so fesv, tliat the Washington gov- 
ernment was unable to preserve strict neutrality. Singing the "Afor- 
seillaise,’’ American citizens openly enlisted in the rebel ranks on United 
States soil, tvhile mobs emptied several American arsenals and turned 
over their contents to the insurrectionists. The defeated William L. 
Mackenzie, leader of the rebellion in Upper Canada, found refuge in 
Buffalo, where, from his headquarters at the Eagle Tavern, he flung the 
insurgent banner to the breeze. 

With American help, Mackenzie managed to re-establish himself on 
Navy Island, a small dot of land on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River, a short distance abm’e the thundering falls. A smaU American 
steamer, the Caroline, was engaged to cany supplies from the New York 
shore to the rebel rendezvous. The British were naturally angered by 
this unneutral assistance. On the ni^t of December 29, 1SS7, a British 
volunteer party rowed across to the New York side, overpowered the men 
on board the Caroline, set fire to the vessel, turned it adrift, and let it 
sink a short distance above the falls. The Canadian loyalists and British 

*W. P. Shortridge, "The Canadian-Aiueiicaa Frontier during the BebelUoa of 
lS37-i83*8,“ Canadian Hltf. Rev., VII <1926). 16. 
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patriots roundly applauded this daring act, while the officer responsible 
for it was knighted. 


THE CAROUNE CRISIS 

The Caroline had undeniably been engaged in unneutral activity. But 
the seriousness of her oSense was softened by the fact that she had made 
only three trips to Navy Island, all on the afternoon of the day on which 
she was destroyed. Yet the British took the law into their own hands 
wthout even protesting to the American authorities, and without giving 
them an opportunit)’ to act Such hasty conduct tvould have been more 
defensible if the Caroline had been doing, or was about to do, sub- 
stantial damage to the British cause. But the rebellion had already been 
crushed, and the steamer had earned only a negligible amount of ma- 
terial to the insurgents. 

The destruction of an American ship in American st-aters by a Britisb 
force, v.ith the killing of at least one American and the wounding of 
others, set the border ablaze. Lurid American propaganda pictures 
showed the burning Caroline, laden with shriekiog soub, plunging over 
the Niagara Falls. The draped body of Amos Durfee, the one Imoun 
victim, was put on public dbplay in Buffalo, and his funeral was svidely 
advertised by coffin-shaped placards. 'In recording this borrid tragedy," 
asserted the Rochester Democrat, “we date not give utterance to our 
feelings; but we must say that if this outrage be sot speedily avenged— 
not by simpering diplomacy — BUT BY BLOOD our national honor de- 
serves the indignity it has received.' • The British, in thus arousing a 
dangerous spirit of retaliation on the American side, harmed their o^vn 
cause far more than a dozen Carolines could have done. 

President Van Buren responded with a vigorous proclamation on 
January 5, 1835. He called upon American ritizens to observe their own 
neutrality laws, and he summoned those who had joined the rebel 
banner — ^many had done so in anger over the Caroline affair — to return 
home. He energetically followed up this proclamation \iy sending Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott to the border on a mediatory mission, and by re- 
questing the governors of New York and Vermont to their rnilitia 
into service. 

Some of the most influential Eastern newspapers, though resenting the 
Caroline raid, advised caution. The farther one traveled from the border 
the less condemnation one found of the British outrage. The Ncto York 
Evening Star, the New York Commercial Advertiser, and the Boston 
Times toM theu" excited couatrymea bluntly that the Americans them- 
selves were largely to blame for the explosive situation. As the Boston 

* Quoted ia Al a s tai r Watt "Tie Case of JUesaader McLeod." Canadian Hitt. Rev., 
Xn (1931), leL 
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Times pointedly remarked, “It makes a vast deal of difference whose 
bull it \\‘as that gored the ox." 

The diplomats meanwhile had iinlimbcrcd their pens. In Washington, 
the Secretary of State protested strongly against this “extraordinary out- 
rage." The British minister refused to ^ draivn into the argument, and 
quite properly referred the complaint to London. But his private ob- 
servations to Downing Street reveal that the “international derelict" 
argument, whicfi Adams had used to justify Jackson’s Florida invasion, 
could be turned against the United States. 

Curiously enough, the Caroline incident aroused little interest in Eng- 
land, and tliere was only one brief reference to it in Parliament. The 
opinion was even s'oiced in certain quarters that the Mother Country 
would do well to cut loose completely from its Canadian liability. But 
the British officials continued to Mieve that they had acted in necessary 
self-defense, and they put off the demands of the United States for 
reparation and apology. Yet delay was probably all for the best. It gave 
passions an opportunity to cool and enabled botli nations to weather the 
Carofine crisis without unslieathing die sword. 

VIOLATIONS AND COUNTERVIOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY 

Electric tension along the border was temporarily eased by the almost 
complete stamping out of the Canadian rebellion early in 1838. But 
througbout tbe ensuing months a number of incendiary incidents oc- 
curred, notably the destruction of a Canadian vessel, the Sir Robert Peel, 
while plying within American jurisdiction on the St. Lawrence River. A 
party of disguised Americans, operating on the principle of a steamboat 
for a steamboat, boarded, looted, and burned the Canadian vessel, in 
May, 1838. To the half-dressed passengers whom they set ashore, they 
yelled, “Remember the Caroline."* 

Nervous excitement was further stimulated during the summer of 183S 
by the organizing of Hunters’ Lodges along the American side of the 
border from Vermont to Michigan. Their membership embraced thou- 
sands of men, with estimates running from 15,000 to 200,000. Their an- 
nounced purpose was "to emancipate tbe British Colonies from British 
Thraldom." A part of their elaborate oath read: “. . . I promise, until 
death, that I mil attack, combat, and help to destroy . . . every pou'er, 
or authority, of Royal origin, upon this continent; and especially never 
to rest till all tyrants of Britain cease to have any dominion or footing 
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whatever in North America. ... So help me God.” Owing to the in- 
creasing vigilance of the federal authorities, this organisation was neces- 
sarily secret, with a fantastic hierarchy of degrees and an elaborate 
system of secret signs, grips, badges, and passwords. In September, 183S, 
it elected officers for the future Canadian republic, consoling the former 
captain of the Caroline with the title of Admiral of Labe Erie. 

The Hunters, who expected the Canadians to greet them as deliverers, 
drew up a number of schemes for invasion. General Winfield Scott, a 
giant of a man and a gifted pacificator, did yeoman work in traveling 
up and down eight hundred miles of the border and using his personal 
influence to sooth inflamed feelings. Despite his generally successful 
efforts, several armed bands invaded Canada in November (“Battle of 
the Windmill”) and December of 1838. They were easily dispersed, and 
a number of prisoners were shipped off to a British penal colony south of 
Australia. From then on the influence of the Hunters, although still con- 
siderable, quickly waned. By early 1839 the Washington officials could 
congratulate themselves on having the situation well in hand, 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE CANADIAN UPRISING 

President Van Buren has been condemned, chiefly by Canadians, for 
having permitted all this unneutral activity. But when one considers the 
many miles of border, the inflammation of the populace, the fewness of 
federal officials, and the inadequacy of the American neutrality laws, the 
administration deserves some cre^t for a sincere attempt to meet its 
international obligations. 

Aside from the precautions already noted. Van Buren directed a vigor- 
ous prosecution of those citizens who had violated the neutrality laws. 
The- highly popular "General” Rensseber Van Rensseber, one of the 
American ringleaders, >vas convicted by an American jury and sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment- Van Buren finally yielded to the 
pressure of 300.000 petitioners and issued a pardon, but he waited until 
after the Presidentbl election of 1840. Tliere can be no doubt that the 
conscientious discharge of his duties hurt him politically. The influence 
of Canadian sympathizers, particularly of the Hunters, whose cry was 
“Woe to Martin Van Buren," contributed to liis repudiation at the polb. 

Britain and America were closer to the brick during these turbulent 
1830’s than is generally realized. Any one of a number of incidents might 
have provoked a war — liad the two nations been looking for war. But 
neither had a fundamental grievance, and neither wanted a fight. What 
is more, London realized that Wasliington was making a determined 
klndiey, Life end Timet e] WlDiom Lyon Mac^nzte (Toronto, 1662), 
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attempt to restrain its ovcrzealous citizens. Probably a clash did not 
come bccanse a will to keep the peace was present on both sides. 
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CHAPTER 


Britain and the 
Webster- Ashburton Treaty 


The portraiti of Webster and Ashburton that hang 
on the ualls of the State Department at Washington 
commemorate ttoo negotiators tihose happy co-opera- 
tion soloed a problem the solution of which might, 
{n the hands of lesser men, have been remitted to the 
sword. 

jAifss Bnrce, 1914 


ANGLOPHOBIA FESTERS 

lu. FEEUXC between America and Britain neared the breaking point in 
the early IWO’s. At bottom were the embers of 1776 and 1812, which 
Americans had patriotically kept alive. When the Englishman Captain 
Hall inspected a Boston school in 1827, a small boy was called upon to 
“speak" for the visitor’s pleasure. The youth launched into a “furious 
philippic” against British tyranny. Three years later a keen-witted French 
traveler, Alexis de Tocqueville, concluded that he could not conceive 
of a hatred more poisonous than that which the American people felt for 
the Mother Country. 

The atmosphere worsened when the Americans began to borrow large 
sums of money from England to finance their ambitious schemes for 
internal improvements. The debtor rarely cherjshes a love for the coupon- 
clipping creditor, cspea'ally where the borrowings involve, as they did 
b)' 1839, approximately $150 million. It is not strange that during these 
years, and for many years to come, the phrase, "bloated British bond- 
holder," rolled from many an American tongue. 

The lordly British, for their part, had little love for rebellious offspring 
whose most conspicuous traits were regarded as arrogance, swagger, 
patriotic conceit, and a hemispheric appetite for neighboring territorj'. 
Ever present among Britons was the jealous fear that a successful Amer- 
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ican democracy might prove an incendiary example to the inarticulate 
masses of England. 

Another fruitful source of irritation was the absence of a copyright 
law in the United States to protect British writers against the flagrant 
borrowing of their literary product. This thievery became so intolerable 
that in 1836 fifty-six English authors petitioned Congress for copyright 
legislah’on, but in vain. Little >vonder tlial the members of this influen- 
tial literary guild dipped their pens in acid when writing of the United 
Stales. 

Tens of thousands of sturdy Britons were lured off to America during 
these troubled years by the promise of a more satisfying life — ^“tbree 
meat meals a day " they could report. The English upper classes, unwill- 
ing to lose their underpaid factory workers, naturally tried to discourage 
immigration by painting America in the blackest possible hues. 

The disastrous Panic of 1837 merely added fuel to tlie flames. It 
prompted more than a half-dozen American slates and one territory to 
default on their interest payments, or openly to repudiate their obliga- 
tions. The British investing public, touched on its sensitive pocket nerve, 
poured the vials of its wrath upon this "nation of swindlers.” The London 
Punch referred to the eagle as on “unclean bird” of “the vulture tribe" 
which was “extremely fatal to the large species of goose called the 
Creditor. . , The Reverend Sydney Smith wrote to the London 
Morning Chronicle: 

I never meet a Fennsylvanbn (Pennsylvania had defaulted] at a London 
dinner without feeling a disposition to seize and divide him. . . . How such 
a man can set himself do'Vn at an English table without feeling that he 
owes two or three pounds to every man in the company, I am at a loss 
to concede; he has no more right to eat with honest men than a leper has 
to eat with clean men. . . ^ 

THE WAR OF WORDS \VITH BRITAIN 

Additional venom was provided by a steady stream of British travelers 
to the United States, notably in the lS30*s and 2840s. They looked doivn 
their noses at the rustic scene so critically as to implant the suspicion 
that they were poison-pen artists hired by the British government and 
factory owners to frighten away emigrants. 

Tliese trans-Atlantic visitors were struck with the dirt, discomfort, and 
crudity of American life (pigs ran wild in the streets of New York). They 
lamented the general ignorance, sbiftlessness, and corrupt speech — 
"nasal jargon.” They bemoaned the money grubbing and food bolting — 
“gobble, gulp and go is the order of tire day.” They were appalled by the 

'Punch, X. 238 (1846). ,, 

‘Quoted in R. C. ^^cGra^e, Fofeig% Bottdholden and American State Debit (New 
York. 1S35), p. 59. 
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protested vehemently against the proposed loss of territory. In June, 
1832, the United States Senate, responding to the outcry from Maine, 
refused by a vote of 21 to 20 to accept the award. The principal objec- 
tion raised was that the King had made a political rather than a judicial 
decision. 

As the year 1838 approached, England betrayed increasing interest in 
the disputed region. During the Canadian insurrection of 1837, as well 
as during the War of 1812, British troop movements had been seriously 
hamper^ by the annual freezing of the St Lawrence River. A military 
road from St. John and Halifax to Quebec and Montreal seemed to be 
imperatively necessary. But unhappily for the cause of peace, the roost 
practicable route ran through that part of the hfaine bulge, north of the 
St. John River, which was claimed by the Americans. 

A crisis came when, in February. 1839, a party of Canadian lumber- 
jacks began operations on the Aroostook River, within the disputed area. 
Warned to depart, they seized the American agent and stood their 
ground. Heavy-fisted American lumbermen moved into the no-mans 
land singing lustily: 

Britannia shall not rule the Maine, 

Nor shall she rule the water; 

The/ve sung that song full long enough, 

Much longer than they oughter.* 

Hostilities impended as Maine called out her militia and New Bruns- 
wick did likewise. Troops nervously faced each other across a stream 
only thirty yards wide. The Nova Scotia legislature, amid singing of 
"God Save the Queen," voted war credits. The fever spread to Wash- 
ington, where Congress appropriated $10 million and authorized the 
President to summon 50,000 volunteers. Even the mild-mannered Senator 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania, later President, was in a surprisingly bellicose 
mood; 

... If war must come, it will find the country unanimous. On the part 
of Great Britain, it will be a war of pure aggression, waged, during the 
pendency of peaceful negobatians. ... In such an event, the only alterna- 
tive is war or national oishoaor; and between these two, what American 
can hesitate? * 

The "Aroostciok War" fortunately proved bloodless. President Van 
Buren sent to the danger zone bis trusted pacificator. General Winfield 
Scott, who, in March, 1839, succeeded in arranging a truce during which 
neither side was to abandon its claims. But th^ dispute was potentially 
too explosive to be allowed to drift along indefinitely. 

‘ J- T. Paris, The Jt^mcncs of the Saandartef (New Yorb, 1929), p. 4. 

* Cong. Globe, as Cong., 3 sess.. p. 239 (March 2, 1839J. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF ALEXANDER McLEOD 

By ihe beginning of 1840 ihc tension in Anglo-American relations had 
greatly cased. Popular c.xcilemenl growing out of the Canadian insur- 
rection liad largely died down. But the fat was once more thrown into 
the fire in November, 1840. Alc.tander McLeod, an unpopular Canadian 
deputy sheriQ accused of participation in the Corolinc raid, was anested 
in New York state and imprisoned on charges of murder and arson.* 

Great was the indignation of the Britisli government when it learned 
of tlie arrest. The Foreign Office, now headed by the spirited Lord 
Palmerston, made vigorous representations to Washington. It argued that 
the party wliich Iiad attacked the "pirates'' on tlie Caroline was a regular 
military c.xpedition, and that the participants, even assuming that the 
prisoner had been among them, could not properly be held for murder. 
Tlie immediate release of McLeod was "/ormally demanded,” and the 
most serious consequences were threatened should the United States 
refuse tliis recitiest 

But Palmerston had not reckoned on the peculiarities of the American 
federal system. The state of New York bad sole jurisdiction over the 
prisoner, and ^Vasl)iDgton was powerless to intervene. Tlie federal au- 
thorities did, however, bring strong pressure to bear on New York to 
release McLeod, or transfer his case to a federal court. But feeling over 
the Caroline and other incidents was still too bitter to permit leniency. 
One member of the New York legislature insisted that "there was not 
power enough— there was not gold enough in Great Britain to take this 
man's body out of the county of Niagara, until he shall have gone 
through the form of a trial."’ The state of New York therefore stood 
defiantly on its legal rights and went ahead with the trial. 

Feeling ran dangerously lu’gh in Britain. Public opinion could not 
believe that in a dispute concerning foreign affairs the Washington gov- 
ernment was not sovereign. Widely echoed was the cry of the London 
Timer that McLeod must be surrendered if alive, avenged if dead. The 
British dockyards became ominously active. The stock market sagged. 
Lord Palmerston, p-eally disturbed by what he regarded as an impending 
"judicial murder,” wrote bluntly to the British minister in Washington: 
"McLeod’s execution would produce %var, %var immediate and frightful 
in its character, because it would be a war of retaliation and vengeance.” * 

• The traditional story that McLeod boasted of bis exploit while under the influence 
of hquor is refuted by Alaslair Walt, The Case of Alexander McLeod." Canadian 
Hist. Ret) , XII (1931), I65-I67. lie probably was confused with his brother, who 
did take part in the Mid. 

'Albany Argus, April 19. 1841, quoted In Nffe*' Weefefy Register, LX, 135 (May 
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In Canada, the 3fonfrcoI Courier hurled defiance: "... If war mu5t 
come, let it come at once, for it is very evident unless wc settle all our 
disputes now, it will only be putting o0 the evil day to a period when 
we may not be so well prepared to deal with our svilful and headstrong 
neighbors."* 

bleanwhile McLeod, with lawyers provided by the Canadian govern- 
ment, went before a Utica jury. The town was full of strangers, and there 
was even some talk of lynching. Daniel Webster, now Secretary of Slate, 
took precautions to protect the prisoner, writing, ". . . It becomes us to 
take all possible care that no personal violence be used on McLeod. If 
a mob should kill him, IVar w’d be inevitable, in ten days. Of this there 
is no doubt* ** Fortunately, the trial went ahead in an orderly fashion. 
Fortunately, also, the prosecution brought a weak and inconsistent case 
against McLeod, who stoutly maintained that he was five or six miles 
distant at the time of the raid. His alibi must have been convincing, for 
an American jury took only twenty minutes to return a verdict of not 
guilty, on October 12, 1841. 

The conclusion is not warranted that McLeod’s conviction would 
necessarily have resulted in svar. London was determined to take ex- 
treme measures only in the event of his execution, not his convictfon. 
Had the defendant been found guilty, be could have used the remaining 
legal expedients. As a last resort. Governor Smvard of New York probably 
would have pardoned him— at least, so he confidentially inform^ Secre- 
tary Webster. 

Spurted by the McLeod afiair. Congress proceeded to plug this legal 
loophole before disaster struck. The law of 1843 provided that persons 
accused of crimes committed under the orders of a foreign govemmeut 
were to be tried in the federal cohrts. But there still lemained abundant 
opportunities for the states to embroil the federal government in their 
treatment of aliens.^* 

LORD ASHBURTON'S SPECIAL MISSION 
Even svith the removal of the Canadian rebellion and the McLeod 
affair as active irritants, the outlook by the end of 1841 was still inauspi- 
cious. The smoldering Mame dispute might flare up again at any time; 
the rankling Caroline raid remained unatoned for. The call from the 
West for the sole occupation rf Oregon, then held jointly with the British, 
was becoming more insbtent. 

Friction over the African slave trade was likewise generating heat The 
'Nifei' Wcefciy Reglrter. LX. 368 (ABg.7, 1841). 

“ J. W. .\tclntyre, ed.. The Wntingi amt SpeecKei of Daniel WebHer (National «L, 
Boston, 1903), XVI. 344 (Webster to Tyler. July, 1841). 

“See the Italian Mafia affair of 1691 fp. 414) and the lapanese incidents of 1906 
and 1913 (pp. 521, 547). 
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British, in an effort to halt this odious traffic, were attempting to establish 
a right to search American merchant sliips in time of peace — a privilege 
they had hitherto claimed only in time of war. This new departure 
brought back bitter memories of the prc-1812 days, and proved deeply 
offensive to patriotic Americans.’* The people of the South, already sensi- 
tive on tlie issue of the slave trade, were further aroused by an incident 
that occurred in November, 1841. The officers on bo.ard the Creole, an 
American ship sailing from Hampton Roads to New Orleans, were over- 
powered by their cargo of slaves, and one white passenger was killed. 
The Negroes (hen sought refuge In the British Bahamas. Despite the 
insistent demands of the o\vncrs and the outcries of Southerners gen- 
erallj’, tiie British officials refused to turn (he cx-slaves over to the Amer- 
ican aijtliorities. The actual murderers, however, were held for their 
crime. 

The London government now decided upon unusual measures to patch 
up differences with Amcricx Tlic shift of policy was made possible when, 
in September, 1841, the aggressive Lord Palmerston yielded the Foreign 
Office to the conciliatory Lord Aberdeen. Realizing that the American 
tangle needed the attention of a speeial envoy, Aberdeen made the happy 
choice of Lord Ashburton. This gracious and tactful Briton, though not 
a professional diplomat, was distinguished in both the political and the 
financial world. He had visited extensively in America, where he had 
met the woman he later married, a wealthy Philadelphia socialite. And 
his numerous social and commercial connections with the United States 
had caused him to appreciate the desirability of cultivating cordial rela- 
tions with (he Americans — a coune which he had conspicuously urged 
for many years. 

The Americ.in people, on the whole, were gratified by Lord Ashbur- 
ton's appointment, The sending of a speaal mission was in itself proof of 
a desire to settle outstanding disputes, while the selection of so notable 
and sympathetic an envoy gave promise of a lasting adjustment. As 
Philip Hone, a prominent Nesv York Whig, remarked: 

This is an unusual piece of condescension on the part of our haughty elder 
sister. It will m.ike Brother Jonathan feel his importance, and the devil is 
In it if it docs not put him in a good humor. Besides the gracious nature 
of the act itself^ the choice of the messenger of peace may be considered 
highly complimentary.’* 

The political auguries in America were now quite favorable. The over- 
turn in England, which had brought Lord Aberdeen to the Foreign 
Office, was preceded by a ^Vhig triumph in the United States, which Iiad 
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broiiglit General Harrison to the Presidency and Daniel Webster to the 
Department of Stale. The new President died only a month after taking 
ofl’ice, and Vice-President Tyler, a stiff-baeVed individualist, launched out 
on such an independent course on internal Issues that he was read out of 
the Wliig party and branded a Benedict Arnold.'* The entire Cabinet, 
with the exception of Webster, resigned in protest. But the Secretary of 
Stale, then In the midst of delicate dealings with Great Britain, stayed on 
through two trying years. 

Daniel Webster was admirably fitted by taste and talent for negotiat- 
ing tlie pending disputes with Great Britain. Three years earlier he had 
visited England, where he met many of Ujc leading British statesmen, 
including Lord Ashburton. His obvious intellectual power, his massive 
head, his masterful glance, and his distinguished bearing made a ^vid 
impression. Sydney Smith, a mercifess critic of the United States, JS 
credited with the witticism that Webster “was a living lie, because no 
man on earth could bo so great as he looked." Everywhere in England, 
the American visitor was lionized, and it is not strange that he should 
have returned home in a mood of sweet reasonableness toward Britain. 

CAnTOCnAPHICAL CONFUSION 

Webster realized at the outset that he could not possibly accomplish 
in a few weeks of negotiation what a small army of diplomats, historians, 
geographers, cartographers, and surveyors had faded to do in fifty-nine 
years. Lord Ashburton agreed with him. Accordingly, the two men de- 
cided to sweep aside the mass of accumulated data and attempt to draw 
u compromise line. Without this decision there would probably have been 
no treaty — or at least not an acceptable one. 

Lord Ashburton then proposed that the two negotiators step down out 
of the Olympian atmosphere which usually surrounds diplomatic nego- 
tiations, and arrive at an understanding through informal discussions 
rather than through a formal interchange of notes. Webster acquiesced. 
The result was that no minutes were kept, and the few official documents 
that the diplomats did exchange were largely agreed upon in advance. 
This arrangement undoubtedly facilitated the negotiations, although it 
frustrated later historians. 

The boundary controversy was immensely complicated by a curious 
local problem. Maine until 1820 had been a part of Massachusetts, and 
both states had vested interests in the disputed area. Both were ve- 
hemently opposed to any concessions until fortune placed in Websters 

’* At a dinner given In New Yoik City to Lord Aihburton, a toast to the Presidwt 
wat announced. No one stood except the British guest and his suite When the health 
of the Queen was proposed, the assomlslage arose and gave three cheers. C. M. Fuess, 
Daniel Wchuler (Boston, 1030), 11, 117-118. 
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hand a timely and potent lever. The year before the negotiations began, 
Jared Sparks, a prominent American historian, had disco\'ered a map in 
the French archives on which the northeastern (Maine) boundary of 
the United States was marked with a red line. There was some reason to 
believe that it had been sketched by Franklin in 17S2 to indicate the 
frontier agreed upon by the peace commfcsioner^. If so. the map could 
be used to buttress Brifch claims to all of the Maine territory in dispute. 
Sparks made a copy of the map for Webster, who had himself picked 
up another of more dubious origin, whieli also strengthened the British 
case. 

This eridence was secretly re%’ealed to the proper Maine authoriti«, 
who at once perceived that if the settlement were further delayed, the 
British might Icam of the maps and use them with disastrous effect. After 
considerable driKculty, both Maine and Massachusetts agreed in principle 
to accept a compromise line, and their representatives, seven all told, 
arrived in Washington in June, 1842, diere to help hammer out details. 

DIPLOMATIC HORSE TRADING 

As the negotiations dragged on, the stubbornness of the state commls* 
sioners, to whom IVebster was constantly forced to defer, almost unnerved 
Lord Ashburton. No longer young and nearly prostrated by the Turkish* 
bath heat of a Washington summer, he found it increasingly difEcult to 
understand why he should be involved in a four-way negotiation. Nor 
could he comprehend why a presumably sovereign government bad to 
get permission from two of its subordinate states before dealing with a 
matter concerning foreign affairs. As he perspiringly but good-naturedly 
complained to Webster: 

1 contrive to crawl about in these heals by day and pass my nights in a 
sleepless fever. In short, I shall positively not outlive this affair, if it is 
to be much prolonged. 1 had hoped that these gentlemen from the north- 
east (^^ai^e and ^{ass3chusetts] would be equally averse to this roasting. 
Could you not press them to come to the point, and say whether we can or 
cannot agree? I do not see why I should be kept waiting while Maine and 
Massachusetts settle their sccounts with the General Government. . . . Pray 
save me from these profound politicians, for my nerves will not stand so 
much cunning wsdom.'* 

Even Webster, who was usually opliroistic, became discouraged. 

At last the commissioners from Maine and Massachusetts protestingly 
consented to a specific compromise boundary line. But they yielded only 
after they had been offered a number of inducements, including the pay- 
ment of $150,000 to each of the two stales by Washingtoa The puzzled 

"G. T. Curtis. Life of Daniel Webster (5th ed. New Vott. 1889), II. 113 n. (July 
1. 1842). 
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Ashburton objected to inserting such purefy domestic stipulations into a 
formal treaty betw’een two sovereign nations. Logic v.’as on his side — 
but not practical politics. Webster eventually persuaded the noble Briton 
to acquiesce by explaining to him tfiat such a provision wzs necessaiy to 
secure the votes of the Senators feom Maine and Massachusetts when the 
treaty came before the Senate;. 

The boundary bne as finally run through Maine pemutted Canada to 
retain some 5000 of the 12,000 square miles of territory in dispute. The 
British thus secured their coveted route tor a military road. To make this 
partition more palatable. Lord Ashburton panted free navigation of the 
St. John River to Maine farmers and lumbermen, conceded the major 
portion of the American claim to approximately 200 square miles of land 
near the head of the Coanecticul River, and arranged for a minor terri- 
torial adjustment In New York state along the 45th paralleL The con- 
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troversy in this region had arisen when a recent resurvey of the northern 
frontier revealed that Fort Montgomery ("Fort Blunder"), which the 
Americaiu were building at Rouses Point at the head of Lake Champlain, 
was actually located on Canadian soil about half a mile north of the true 
line. Lord Ashburton apeed to let the old boundary stand. The United 
States thus secured a valuable strategic site, as well as a narrow strip 
of territory along the rjorthem extremities of \ew York and ^'CT77JODt 
Much farther to the west. Lord Ashburton made a valuable and often- 
m-erlooked concession to the United States. Between Lake Superior and 
the Lake of the Woods lay a disputed area, which was an unsettled 
legacy from the peace table at Chrat In balancing off American against 
British claims, Lord Ashburton yielded to Webster some 6500 square 
miles. Unknown to the negoiialOTS, this area contained a large part of the 
magnificent iron-ore deposits of Minnesota, which, later in the century, 
were to become one of the foundation stones of America’s industrial 
might Id losing 5000 square miles of |^e forest in Maine, while gaining 
6300 square niilcs of priceless ore-bMzing land, Webster dros'e an in- 
finitely better bargain than be or anyone else then realized. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES SAFEGUARD SLAVERS 

A contro\'crsy that came neat WTecking tlie Websler-Ashburton nego- 
tiations inv-oJ\’ccl the slave tratle. The British, wlio had already abolislied 
slavery in their colonies, were attempting to cinsli the inhumane African 
trade in "black Ivor)’ But the greatest obstacle that tliey encountered 
was the Amcricar> flag. Britain, when a belligerent, had a perfect right 
to search neutral merchantmen on tlie high seas, but in time of peace 
she )]ad no sucli right, unless it was specifically granted to her b)’ treaty. 
A number of nations had already given her permission to search sus- 
pected slavers fl)’ing their flags. But the United States, hypersensitive 
over a possible abuse of maritime rights, flatly refused to become a party 
to any such agreement. The American flag thus protected es’Ciy slai’er 
bold enough to raise it, and in some cases shielded vessels so filthy tliat 
they could actually be smelled before they were sighted coming over 
tlie horizon. 

The perpetuating of the scandalous slave traffic by the unco-operative- 
ness of the United States made for bad feeling on boili sides. The British, 
who were forced to concede that there was no right of search in time of 
peace, attempted to establish the right to oisit a suspected ship in order 
to determine its true status. But Washington insisted that there was no 
essential difference between the two concepts, and Lord Ashburton 
privately agreed. 

Tlie so-called right to visit in time of peace, many Americans feared, 
would inevitably become a wedge for the odious right of search and 
the interruption of American trade. If a British boarding officer could 
legally scrutinize tlie papers of a merchantman to determine its national- 
ity, he would find it an easy n«t step to examine the cargo, and perhaps 
impress a few American seamen. “. . . It is not African slavery, the 
United States ivish to encourage," wrote Minister Cass, in France. “It 
is . . . American slavery, the slavery of American sailors, they seek to 
prevent.’" Many Southerners also (eared that England, flushed by a 
successful attack on the slave trade, might next turn her guns on Amer- 
ican domestic slai’erj’. 

After tedious discussions, Webster and Ashburton finally agreed to com- 
piomise on ibe slavery dispute. Each nation bound itself to keep a squad- 
ron, comprising a total armament of no fewer tlian eighty guns, on the 
African coast. Each w’ould enforce its own laws against tlie slave trade 
on those merchantmen flying its flag, and both would act together when 
the necessity arose. Unhappily, this joint-cruising scheme did not work 
Out satisfactorily, owng largely to the reioissness of the United States in 
maintaining a proper police force. But the solution did relieve some of 

"Niles' WeeUii Better, LXII, 54 (Mardx 26. 1842). 
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the cisirent tensions. Not until 1S62. twenty years later and following the 
secession of the slave-holding South horn the Union, was the United 
States willing to conclude a treaty with England presiding for the mutual 
right to search suspected slavers in time of peace. By that time slavery 
was doomed in die United States, and was on its way out in the rest of 
the Americas. 


HALF-LOAF SOLUTIONS 

Webster and Ashburton also took op the subject of extradidon — that 
is, the mutual return of fugitive crinunals. The recent epidemic of dis- 
orders along the northern border had been a painful reimnder that the 
inadequate extradition provisions of Jays Treaty had long since expired. 
The negotiators finally agreed to include seven extraditable offenses of 
a nonpolitical nature in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Other crimes, in- 
cluding embezzlement, svere not to be added until many years later — a 
loophole which explains why “Cone to Canada" subsequently told the 
stoiy of many an absconding bank clerk. 

Webster and Ashburton, aside from the formal articles of the treaty, 
made commendable headway in deafing with pending controversies 
through exchanges of notes. The thorny question of the Creole, whose 
mutinous slaves had been liberated in the British Bahamas, nearly 
wrecked the entire negotiation.” Although Ashburton had come without 
instructions on this controversy, Webster persuaded him to go so far as 
to promise that the governors of British colonies would be ordered to 
avoid “officious interference' with American vessels driven bj’ accident 
or b)' violence into their ports. With these assurances, which did some- 
thing to quiet Southern fears, Webster was content to let the explosive 
issue drop. Eleven years later, in 1853, the Anglo-American Mixed Claims 
Commission awarded the United States $110,330 for the slave property 
lost 

As for the Caroline affair, Webster was unable to obtain complete 
satisfaction. The best he could do was to induce Lord Ashburton, after 
lengthy arguments, to express "regret" that the incident “should have 
disturbed the harmony" subsisting between Great Britain and Aroerica. 
The Brjton added: “Liking back to what passed at this distance of time, 
what is, perhaps, most to be regretted is, that some explanation and 
apologv' for this occurrence was i»l immediately made. . . .* ’• A care- 
ful examination of this statement will reveal that Lord Ashburton did 
not apologize. But he did use the word “apolog)’." The resourceful Web- 

”'V. D. Jones. Tbe Influence of SJamv ta» tbe WebsJeT-Asbburlon Negotialjooi," 
loar. of Souihtm Hut, XXll (1956). 45-55 

"Webrter'f tVfiftngi (Xational ttt), M. 300 (AihburtMi to Webster. JnJ/ 25, 
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sler, in a reply obviously \vrilteo for home consumption, indicated that 
ills diplomatic adversary had gone further than he really had. 

Secretary Webster likewise attempted to wing from Great Britain 
concessions on the long-donnant but viv-idly remembered practice of 
impressment. Lord Ashburton, who again revealed the willingness of the 
nonprofessional diplomat to discuss problems on which he had no 
instructions, lent a sympathetic ear. But Foreign Secretary Aberdeen in- 
sisted upon upholding Uie full letter of British rights. Nothing came of 
the interchange, except to remind the British of American sensitiveness 
and the Americans of British obduracy. 

As for the rapidly heating Oregon dispute, both negotiators were con- 
tent to sweep it under the rug. Lord Ashburton was instructed to offer 
the line of the Columbia River, but this was completely unacceptable to 
tho United States. Actually, neither negotiator was as much concerned 
about the thorny question as he should have been. Webster was never 
deeply interested in the Pacific Northwest, while Ashburton doubted 
whether the Americans would “for many years to come make any con- 
siderable lodgement on the Pacific." Both diplomats seemed to fear that 
an attempt to grapple earnestly with the Oregon problem would en- 
danger the rest of the negotiation.’* 

A SOLE^fN BAMBOOZLEiiENT? 

Webster again made effective use of the magical Sparks map when the 
treaty came before the Senate. But several of the members refused to be 
browbeaten. Senator James Buchanan of Pennsylvania lamented that on 
three sides Maine was now left “naked and exposed to the attacks of our 
domineering and insatiable neighbor.” Senator Thomas Hart Benton of 
Missouri, who spoke for many Western expansionists, branded the treaty 
a “solemn bamboozlement.” Despite these outbursts, the pact was ap- 
proved on August 20, 1842, only eleven days after it was signed, by a 
vote of 39 to 9. The news of the final ratification of the treaty by the 
British was greeted with salvos of artillery in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, while the members of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
waited on Webster in a body to express their appreciation. 

The chief centers of dissatisfaction in the United States were naturally 
Massachusetts and Maine. Lctyal Maine men, especially in the eastern 
part of the state, regarded the treaty as a weak-kneed surrender. But 
certain factors combined to create an acquiescent sentiment. Among 
them svere the “equivalents” offered by Washington, including cash 
payments. The New Englanders were also influenced by Webster’s clever 

’■FrederitJ: JteHc. "The Oregon Question in *0 Websfer-Ashburton Negotiations," 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.. XLUI {1958), ST^M. 
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employment of special agents,®* and by a sense of obligation to the rest of 
the United States. Four years later Webster could assert with much truth 
that there were not fifty respectable persons in Maine who wanted to 
see the treaty abrogated. 

THE ASHBURTON BALANCE SHEET 

The Webster-Ashburton Treaty, as is inevitably true of compromises, 
was not completely satisfactory to either party. The Canadians assailed 
it because they fell, as in 1783 and 1814, that they had been sacrificed on 
the altar of Anglo-American amity. In England, where the settlement 
was greeted with considerable relief, the opposition press was highly 
critical of the concessions to the Yanlcee. The outspoken Palmerston, now 
out of power, launched a sensational attack in the newspapers and in 
Parliament against what he branded the “Ashburton capitulation.” In 
the heat of argument he went so far as to accuse the British negotiator of 
having fallen under the influence of his American wife 
The opposition attacks rose to ne%v heights when the existence of the 
Sparks map became kno\vn in England. Palmerston condemned Webster 
for his duplicity in having withheld an important piece of evidence, while 
at the same time professing a desire to arrive at a fait compromise. Actu- 
ally, Webster’s two maps were of doubtful authenticity, and he was not 
ethically bound to hurt his nation's case, as Ashburton conceded, by 
presenting questionable evidence that might have blocked any settle- 
ment. 

The confusion in the so-called “Battle of the Maps” thickened when 
another turned up in England— one that strongly supported the Amer- 
ican claim to the entire area in dispute. What is more, its authenticity 
seemed more clearly established than that of Sparks. Tlius each party to 
the negotiation had secretly held its opponent’s high card. The exhuming 
of the British map had someivhal the same pacifying effect on the oppo- 
sition in England as the Sparks map had produced on the two American 
states and the Senate. 

But it is unfair to speak of the Treaty of 1842 as a "capitulation” by 
either Webster or Ashburton. Neither negotiator capitul.aled; each com- 
promised. The tenitorial phases of the settlement represented a balancing 
of claims. It is true that the cartographical evidence as to the authenticity 
of the British map proves that the Americans were entitled to the entire 
area north of Maine that Great Britain received. Neither negotiator knew 
this, and neither is to be blamed for not having acted on the basis of yet 
undisclosed evidence. 

If the United States had insisted upon its full claims, there probably 

» R. N Current, “Webster’s Propaganda and the Ashburton Treaty." Aid., XXXIV 
fi94Ti. iS7-2nn. •’ 
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Profit arid Loss 

would have been no treaty, and possibly there would have been war. 
The 5000 square miles of forested land surrendered in Maine, though 
desirable, were of no vital value to a sprawling United States, and, as 
fate ordained, this area was far less valuable than the 6500 square miles 
gained west of Lake Superior. If Uie loss of the Maine territory was the 
price of peace, as it may well have been, the price was not too high — 
though perhaps not all staunch Maine men would agree with this judg- 
ment 



FAIR ROSA^^O?aJ, on THE ASHBURTON TREATY 

The Yankee, portrayed as a slave-driving Indian, presents 
Bric.innia with two horrible dioices. 

I^ndoft Funch, 1B42 

The Webstcr-Ashburten Treaty had a »vider signiUcctnce than the 
adjustment of a series of current controversies. It resulted in a general 
clearing away of the poisonous atnaosphere that had besmogged Anglo- 
American relations, and it facilitated the amicable settlement of other 
controversies that arose in the 1840’s and 1850’s, This happy result was 
possible because the two diplomats approached their common task, not 
in the spirit of shysters attempting to overreach each other, but in the 
spirit of judges seeking an equitable solution. 
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The Oregon Dispute and 
Its Settlement 


The Rochj mountains are mere molehills. Our 
destirty is onward. 

CONCRESSStAN RofiERT VViVTIfROP, 1845 


OREGON— OUTPOST OF EMPIRES 

The OnEcoN Coukthy, as it had come to be called by the ]840‘s, was a 
jna^iEcent expanse o! territory embracing some half million square 
miles. It lay west of tlic Rockies and north of the 42nd Parallel, to which 
Spain had withdrawn following the so-called Florida (Adams-Onls) 
Treaty of 1819. The northern limit was the line of 54* 40', to which 
Russia had retreated as a result of the treaties of 1824 and 1825 with 
America and Britain. Translated into present-day terms, Oregon included 
approximately half of British Columbia, all of the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, and substantial portions of Montana and Wyoming. 

With Spain and Russia out of (he picture, the ownership of Oregon 
narrowed down to Britain and the United States. The British did not 
press a claim to the entire area, but looked forward to an equitable 
division %vith the Americans. Brilains case was based primarily on the 
Nootka Convention with Spain in 1790; on the explorations of Cook, 
Vancouver, and Mackenzie; and on the establishment of fur-tradfng posts 
in the Oregon country. The American claims were supported by the 
principles of contiguity and continuity; by the Adams-Onls Treaty of 
1819, which relinquished Spam's rights in Oregon to the United States; 
by die explorations of Captain Gray, who in 1792 penetrated the majestic 
river that bears the name of his ship Columbia; and by the famed Lewis 
and Clark overland expedition of 1804-1S06. Finally, in 1811 the Amer- 
icans had established a fur-trading post at Astoria, near the mouth of the 
Columbia. Although forced to sell out to their British rivals when the 
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War of 1812 troke out, they regained this foothold in 1818, under the 
nnjtual-restoration provision of the Treaty of Ghent 
Obviously, neither Britain nor America had a clear legal title to the 
whole region in dispute. With regard to discovery and exploration, as 
well as to Spanish treaty rights, the claims of each nation more or less 
oflset those of the other. Bui with regard to actual occupation there was 
little ground for dispute. By 1821 the powerful Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a monopolistic British organization, had become commercially and po- 
litically dominant in the Oregon country. 


THE OREGON FEVER 

With American settlers destined to push to the Pacific, time was on 
the side of a fast-growing United States, and the postponement of a final 
division of Oregon seemed like sound strategy. In the Treaty of ISIS 
with Britain, the Americans refused to divide Oregon by the Columbia 
lUver. They accepted instead a ten-year agreement, under which each 
power bad free access to the whole territory without prejudice to the 
claims of the other. In 1827 both parties were content to extend the so- 
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called joint-occupation arrangement indefinitely, subject to abrogation by 
eitljer on one year’s notice. 

Until 1840, and even later, there was a surprising amount of indiffer- 
ence in the United States as to the ultimate fate of Oregon. In 1825 the 
voluble Senator Benton of Missouri hoped that the Rocky Mountains 
might be the “everlasting boundary" of the republic. Ev’en as late as 
1843 Senator McDufBe of South Carolina could condemn the Oregon 
country: "I would not for that purpose lagriculturalj give a pinch of 
snuff for the whole territory. I wish to Cod we did not own jL I wsh it 
was an impassable barrier to secure us against the intrusion of others. 
... I thank God fnr his mercy in placing the Rocky Mountains there." ‘ 
On the other hand, a few far-sighted souls were thinking of Oregon as 
a future vestibule to the commerce of the Orient. 

By 1841 there were perhaps not more than five hundred scattered 
American traders, trappers, and settlers in all the Oregon country. Con- 
spicuous among this small band were Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries, notably Marcus Whitman, who was finally butchered by the In- 
dians whom he came to save. There xvere also a few propagandists for 
Oregon, men like Hall J. Kelley, who spread glowing reports of the mar- 
velously fertile soil among people "back East." 

Beginning with 1842 an increasingly large number of immigrants, 
victims of the so-called "Oregon fever," began to darken the Oregon 
Trail across the plains. Some were suffering from bard times following 
the Panic of 1837; some were restless adventurers; some wanted to en- 
large the territorial domain of the United States by creating a new haven 
for the oppressed and underprivileged; some longed to snatch the rich 
prize of Oregon from the ancient enemy, England. But the great magnet 
was the fertile meadowland of the lush Willamette Valley. By 1845 the 
editor of the Independence (Missouri) Expositor could record with bub- 
bling enthusi.'ism: 

Even while we write, we see a long train of wagons coming through our 
busy streets; they are hailed with shouts of wdrome by their feJJow voyagers, 
and, to judged (sfej from the pleased eiqireuion on evew face, it “all goes 
merry as a marriage bell." . . . But they are past, and now comes team 
after team, each drawn by six or eight stout oxen, and such driversl posi- 
tively sons of Anakl not one of them less than six feet hvo in his stockings. 
\Vboo ha! Go it boysl We’re in a perfect Oregon jever? 

Id this same year (1845) some 8000 immigrants made the long trek 
bringing the total number of Ameticara south of the Columbia River to 
approximately 5000, as compared with perhaps 700 British to the north of 
the river. But as yet there could be neither regular government nor 
valid title to the land. 
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The Oregon Dispute and Its Settlement 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS 


As early as 1541 the controversy over Oregon was clearly nearing a 
climax. In that year a bill was introduced in Congress providing for the 
erection of forts along the route to Oregon, and for the granting of gen- 
erous acreage to each American settler there. The peppery Palmerston, 
flaring up in the House of Commons, declared that if the measure passed 
“it would be a declaration of war." But Senator John C. Calhoun was 
opposed to forcing the issue. He favored instead a policy of “svise and 
masterly inactivity," while the foot-loose and fecund frontiersman solved 
the problem. This was also the view of Representative Kennedy of In- 
diana: 


Our people are spreading out with the aid of the American multiplication 
table. Go to the West and see a young man with his mate of eighteen; after 
the lapse of thirty years, visit him again, and instead of tuo, you will find 
twenty-two. That is what 1 call the American multiplication table.* 

The Oregon bill, though approved by the Senate and favored by rous- 
ing mass meetings In the Middle West, was fortunately defeated in the 
House early in 1843. 

In 1842, as already noted, Webster and Ashburton had finally agreed 
to avoid the Oregon Issue for fear of jeopardizing more pressing settle- 
ments. Surprisingly enough. Secretary Webster and President Tyler had 
proposed to yield the area north of the Columbia River, in return for 
British support in acquiring CaL'foniia from Mexico. Rumors of this 
proposed "surrender,” coming close on the heels of the Maine “surrender,” 
aroused the people of the West. They held aamerous indignation meet- 
ings, known as “Oregon conventions," to reassert America’s claim to 
the line of 54° 40’. The climax came in July, 1843. when the Cincinnati 
convention, consisting of 120 delegates from six states, issued a ringing 
Oregon manifesto. Senator Benton, speaking in the Senate, insisted that 
the dispute be settled by the pioneers: 

Let the emigrants go on; and cany their rifles. We want thirty thousand 
rifles in the valley of the Oregon, th^ will make all qutet there. . . • 
Thirty thousand nfles on Oregon will annihilate the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, drive them oS our continent, quiet their Indians, and protect the 
American int«-ests. . . .* 


By 1844 the deadlock over Oregon could be summarized in these 
words. England had repeatedly offered to compromise on the line of the 
Columbia. 'This meant that she tacitly conceded the claim of the United 
States to that part of Oregon which lay south of the river — the region of 


•Cong. Clche, 29 Cong., 1 scss., p. 180 <Jaa. 10. 184S). 
Ibid., 28 Cong . 1 sess., p. 678 (June 3. 1844). 
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the fertile Willamette Valley, where nearly all the American immigrants 
had settled. Three times, and during two different administrations, the 
United States had offered to compromise on the 49th Parallel, which is 
the present international boundary. Thus ^Vashington virtually acknowl- 
edged the claim of Britain to tlie entire area north of that line. In short, 
by 1845 the only region in serious dispute was the rough triangle between 
the Columbia River and the 49th Parallel, or approximately the north- 
west hvo-tliiids of the present state of Washington. The controversy, if 
reduced to these terms and left to the diplomats, might have been quietly 
solved. But, as fate decreed, it was tossed into the noisy arena of Presi- 
dential politics. 

EXPANSIONISXf IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844 

The Whigs nominated the ever-popular Henr}* Clay as their standard 
bearer in 1844. The deadlocked Democrats compromised on James K. 
Polk, the first "dark horse" Presidential candidate in American history. 
The Whig jeer, "Who Is James K. Polk?" was unfair. Though a "dark 
horse,” Polk lacked neither ability nor a program. Industrious, experi- 
enced, tenacious, and purposeful, he was an expansionist who knew what 
he wanted— and he got it. 

The Democratic convention svas remarkable not only for its candidate 
but also for its platform. This document screamed defiance at John Bull 
when It resoh'ed; 

That our title to the whole of the Territory of Oregon is clear and unques- 
tionable; that no portion of the same ought to be ceded to England or any 
other power, and that the re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexation 
of Texas at the earliest practicabfe period are great American measures, 
which this Convention recommends to the cordial support of the Democ- 
racy of the Union,® 

In the light of this extravagant claim, one should note that few, if any, 
responsible Americans had ever maintained that the United States bad a 
clear title to the "whole” of Oregon up to 54“ 40'. One should further 
observe that the Texas and Oregon questions were tied together — 
Siamese twins as it were — in the same plank. The explanation is simple. 
The Southern wing of the Democratic party demanded Texas, which was 
an attractive field for slavery expansion. The Northern wing demanded 
Oregon, which \vas a prospective area for free-soil. The platform repre- 
sented a compromise. 

The issues of expansion gave free rein to the imagination of young 
America, although the more prosaic tariff question proved to be impor- 
tant in the campaign. Tens of thousands of lusty throats raised such cries 
*K. H. Porter, ed., Nalioml Forty Fiatfotma (New Vork. 1S24). p. 0. 
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as “The re-annexation of Texas and the re-occupalion of Oregon.” The 
spirit of the times was reflected in a stump speech reproduced in a New 
Orleans newspaper; 

^Vha^. I say whar is the individual who would give the first foot, the first 
outside shadow of a foot of the great Oreg<w»? There aint no such individual. 
Talk about treaty occupations to a country over which the great American 
eagle has flown! . - . Some pcr^le talk as though they were affeerd of 
England. . . . Hav’nt we licked her twice, and can't we lick her again? 
Lick her! yes; jest as easy as a bat can slip dosvn a fresh peeled sapliri.* 

“Manifest Destiny,” the name given in the 1840’s and 1850's to an up- 
surge of emotion that resembled a lay religion, reached its crest in the 
Presidential campaign of 1844. Countless citizens ardently believed that 
the Almighty in His infinite wisdom had “manifestly” “destined" the 
vigorous and procreative American people to spread their ennobling re- 
publican institutions from Panama to the North Pole, and perhaps over 
all South America as well This imperialistic crusade was to be a regenera- 
tive one, for it would bring superior democratic institutions and purer 
blood to backward peoples. But it was not necessarily to be achieved by 
force. The general intoxication led men to boast of “the Universal Yankee 
nation," and “an ocean-bound republic” — to cause the eagle to scream 
and the buffalo to bellow. One impassioned spellbinder caught the spirit 
at the New Jersey Democratic State Convention of 1844: 

Land enough— land cnoughi Make way, 1 say, for the young American 
Buffalo— he has not yet got bnd enough; he wants more land as his cool 
shelter in summer— he wants more land for his beautiful pasture grounds. 
1 tell you, we will give him Oregon for his summer shade, and the region 
of Texas as his winter pasture. (Applause.) Like all of his race, he wants 
salt, too. Well, he shaU have the use of two oceans— the mighty Parific 
and turbulent Atlantic shall be his. ... He shall not stop his career 
until he slakes his thirst in the frozen ocean (Cheers ) 

It is clear that Manifest DesKny lent zest to the election of IS44, but 
this is about all that is clear. On the burning Texas issue, certainly the 
most important one in the campaign, Henry Clav tried to carry water 
on both shoulders, and thus placate both the slavery and antislavery ele- 
ments. But such political acrobatics aroused widespread distrust and 
helped engineer lis defeat. The election hinged on the state of New 
York, which gave its votes and victory to Polk by a narrow margirt Yet 
in view of the closeness of the contest and the multitude of domestic 
issues — notably the tariff, slavery, currency — the Democratic Party did 
not receive a clear mandate to annex either Oregon or Texas The British, 
nevertheless, were sufficiently disturbed by the rising temper of the 
•Quoted in NQef WeeWy Regbler. LXVI. 114 (Apnl 20. 1844). 

'Voung Hickory Banner, October 15, 1845. quoted in A K. Weinberg, Hanifest 
Deitmy (Baltimore, 1935), p. 119, 
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Jingoism on Both Sides 

American people to propose arbitration of the Oregon question. Theft 
offer was declined by Sccrelaty of Slate Calhoun, on January 21, 1S45. 

BRITAIN REFUSES TO BE BULLIED 

Polk may not Jiave received a mandate from the countiy to take Oregon, 
but he was certainly bound by ihe Democratic platform to assert Amer- 
ica’s claims to the entire territory. Nor was he one to flinch from his 
responsibilities. In his forceful inaugural address, on March 4, 1845, he 
declared that it was his 

duty to assert and maintain by all constitutional means the right of the 
United Slates to that portion oi our territory which lies beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Our title to the Iwhole?! countiy of the Oregon is "clear and 
unquestionable," and alre.ady are our people preparing to perfect that title 
by occupying it with their wives and children.* 

Polk thereupon recommended that the protection of American laws be 
extended over American citizens who Iiad ventured into this far country. 

Polk's inaugural pronouncement caused no great splash in an America 
tvhich had been shouting "All of Oregon or none" for several months past. 
But in England, where Presidential messages were regarded as formal 
state papers rather than manifestoes of republicanism, Polk’s declaration 
was regarded as a deflant clialfenge. It was one thing to proclaim ex- 
travagant pretensions in a political platform; it was another to announce 
them to the world with the solemnity of an inaugural address. This latest 
‘Tankee bluster" was looked upon as an attempt to bully Britain out of 
her rights, and the British press bristled up in instant denunciation. “It 
is the manner, not the matter in dispute, that is offensive," declared one 
journal. 

Jingoism had its day on both sides of the Atlantic. There were 
ominous reports of British naval preparations. The powerful London 
Times asserted that "the territory of Oregon svill never be wrested from 
the British Crmvn, to which it belongs, but by WAR." Foreign Secretary 
Aberdeen, though disposed to be conciliatory and to regard Polk’s ad- 
dress as a declaration for political effect, solemnly asserted in the House 
of Lords: “. . . ^Ve possess ri^ts which, in our opinion, are clear and 
unguestionable; and, by the blessing of God, and \vilh your support, 
those rights we are fully prepared to maintain." • 

During succeeding weeks the general theme of the British press was 
that Oregon possessed little vaJu^ Init that the "Ijlustering attitude” of 
Polk should be resented. Only one important journal appears to have 

•J. D. Bicli.irdson, Messages and Tapen of the Presidents (Washington, 1897), 

IV, 381. 

•Hansard, LXXIX, J24 (Xpril 4, IMS). 
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believed that war with (he United States would be “productive of good.” 
The London Times opined that democracies found it necessary to resort 
to “grotesque exhibitions" of “overbearing recklessness toward foreign 
nations” in order to flatter the vanity of the masses, but that if Polk in- 
tended his bombast for more than home consumption, “he may rely on 
having before him a career of no ordinary toil, agitation, and peril.” 

In America, the attitude of the more extreme journals was no less de- 
termined. The Albany Argus insisted that “there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility that our people will ever consent to surrender an acre." The 
Washington Madisonian declared: 

We calmly, cooly, and dispassionately, say to Old England, that Oregon 
is our properly} we own it, and we shall lake possession of it. We ask not 
whether it is valueless or otherwise; be it a sterile rock, a barren dewrt 
of pathless sand, where no green spot blesses the aching eye, no bubbling 
fountain cools the parched lips,— -Oregon is ours, and we will keep it, at 
the price, if need be, of every drop of the nation’s blood.*® 

But from the ranks of the opposition ^Vhig parly, and from conserva- 
tives in general, came less lurid expressions. The editor of Silas" Weehly 
Register asserted that war over Oregon would be one of "the most reckless 
and insane exliibitions that the civilized world has ever witnessed.” 

LOOKING THE LION JN THE EYE 
President Polk, as already noted, was to some extent committed by the 
offers of his predecessors. Before taking a more extreme position, he de- 
cided to make one final effort at negotiation. On July 12, 1845, Secretary 
of State Buchanan Informed the Britbh minister in Washington, Richard 
Pakenham, that the United States was prepared to divide the Oregon 
country at the 49th Parallel. This was the fourth time that the American 
government had formally made such a proposition, although the three 
previous offers had also conceded free navigation of the Columbia to 
Great Britain. Pakenham should have referred this proposal, upon which 
hung peace or war, to London. But instead of doing so, he committed a 
major diplomatic blunder by flatly rejecting it on his own responsibility. 

Polk now realized that tactically his position was strong. He had so far 
retreated from his campaign pledges as to propose the 49th Parallel — 
a compromise that had been bluntly refused. He now felt justified in with- 
drawing his offer completely, reasserting America's claim to the entire 
area, and insisting that “if we do have war it will not be our fault” Al- 
though Pakenham’s indiscretion was promptly disavowed by the Foreign 
Office, and although the chastened minister made two offers of arbitra- 
tion during the ensuing weeks, Polk obdurately maintained that it was 
“ Nile*" WeeWy RegUter, LXVin, 184 {%Uy 24. 1845). 
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Britain s turn to maJce some substantial concession. He recorded in his 
diary a conversation with a timid Congressman; 

I remarlced to him that the only way to treat John Bull was to Icwk him 
straight in the eye; that I consiacred a bold & firm course on our part the 
pacific one; that if Congress faaftered fsic} or hesitated in their course, 
John Dull would immediately become arrogant and more grasping in his 

Polks annual message to Congress, of December, 1845, was thoroughly 
in accord with this uncompromising attitude. He reviewed the history 
of the Oregon dispute at some length, and tlien declared that the United 
States was now prepared to maintain Its claim to the whole of Oregon. As 
an essential first step in this direction, he recommended giving Britain 
the one year s notice necessary for ending joint occupation. Meanwjiiie, 
the “patriotic pioneers" venturing into Oregon should be accorded such 
protection, including fortified stockades en route, as was consistent \vith 
existing treaty obligations. Polk concluded by laying down a virtual 
ultimatum: 

At the end of the year's notice, should Congress think It proper to make 
provision for giving that notice, »vc shell have reached a period when the 
national rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly maintained. 
That they can not be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national honor 
and Interest is too clear to admit of doubt.’’ 

Nor did Polk stop here. Leaving the question of Oregon, he proceeded 
directly to a strong reaffirmation of the long-dormant principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. He declared unequivocally that “no future European 
colony or dominion shall with out consent be planted or established in 
any part of the Nortli American continent." Although he did not refer 
specifically to Oregon, the inference was unmistakable. He also had in 
mind checking what he suspected were British designs upon California. 

Polks surprising reference to (he Monroe Doctrine was largely eclipsed 
by his bolder assertions regarding America’s title to Oregon. Yet this 
resurrection of the almost forgotten principles of 1823 was one of the 
most significant steps in the development of the Doctrine. Henceforth it 
took on a new and enlarged stature. 

FOUTICS W THE OFECON FICTVEE 
Folk s resounding message to Confess met with a generally favorable 
response, except for the opposition Whig party and sober men generally. 
One Congressman from Maine praised the President for his firm stand, 

“ M. M. Quaife. ed.. The Diery ef Jomet JC. Polfc (Chicago, 1910), I, 155 (Jan. 4, 
1846). 

“ Richajdson, JltesJflgcj end Papers of the Presidents. IV, 397 (Dec. 2. 1845). 
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and added, with a slap at Daniel Webster, “We want no mote half- 
English half-American secretaries to barter away any other portion of our 
territory.” Senator Hannegan of Indiana proposed as a toast for a 
Philadelphia banquet: "Oregon— every foot or not an inch.” Shortly 
thereafter he delivered a masterpiece ctf spread-eagleism against yielding 
54M0’: 

History, speaking from the sepulchre of the sainted dead, forbids it. The 
shades of Washington, of Adams, of Henry, and of their immortal compel, 
forbid it. The still small voice of Camden and Concord forbids it. The 
holy blood that fell in torrents in the parched 6e]ds of Monmouth, and 
Camden, and the Brandywine, forbids it. • . . In the name of the past, in 
the name of the unborn tnillions whose proud fortune it will be to direct 
the destinies of free America— 1 protest here, in the face of Heaven and all 
men, against any dismemberment of our territory' — the surrender of our 
principle — the sacrifice of out honor! . . . Come weal or wo, come peace 
or war, here I hope to stand.** 

. The wordy debate in Congress over the terminatioo of joint occupation 
in Oregon continued throughout four months. Sectionalism and politics 
alike proved to he formidable obstacles to concerted action. The South 
had already acquired Texas, artd Its enthusiasm for America’s claims to 
Oregon had largely evaporated. Representative Toombs of Georgia, a 
Whig at odds with the Democratic President, privately declared that 
“Mr. Polk never dreamed of any other war than a war upon the MTalgs* 
'The resolution empowering the President to terminate joint occupation 
finally passed Congress, and was signed on April 27, 1S46. 

BRITAIN BACKS DOWN 

Following Polk’s ringing annua] message, one American editor re- 
marked that "cither England or the United States must back out of 
Oregon, or fight for it.” This seems to have been the interpretation in 
Britain, for the rising war fes'cr brought increased preparations for 
hostilities. Even the amiable Foreign Secretary Aberdeen told the Ameri- 
can minister in London that the Bntish had to consider "the possibility of 
a rupture with the United States." 

Fortunately [or peace, the domestic uproar in England acted as some- 
thing of a brake on the wannongers. The nation was then being tom 
asunder by agitation fer aivl the repeal sA tbe Uws— tluit is, 

the tariff on grain to protect British agriculture. The potato shortage in 
Ireland, forcsludmnng the fCTTiWe famine of ISIS and 1S47, was already 
causing some distn-ss Finally, British manufacturers were hcasalv de- 
pendent upon America for a consuming market, and almost completely so 
for a supply of raw cotton. 

“Con;. CkjJ<. rycoti;. 1 sets, p. 374 <FthL 18, 1816). 




"WIIAT? YOU YOUNG YANKEE-NOODLE, STRIKE YOUR 
OWN FATHER?" 


A British conception of the Yaitkee at the time of the Ore* 
gon boundary dispute. Note the befligerent attitude, un- 
kempt hair, cigar, and slave driver’s whip. 

London Punch, 1S46 


costly, unprofitable encumbrance." Even the crestfallen Minister Paken- 
ham, in Washington, confided to Secretary of State Buchanan with sur- 
prising frankness that "the British government would be glad to get clear 
of the question on almost any terms; fliat tfiey did not care if the arbitrator 
should award the whole territory to us lUnited States] " On the other 
band. President Polk, despite the pugnacity of his annual message, was 


'J. S. Reeves, American Diplomacy under TyUr and Polk (Baltimore, 1907), p. 
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letting it be known through diplomatic channels that he would submil 
any reasonable proposal to the Senate. 

Yet Foreign Secretary Aberdeen, despite his sincere desire for peace, 
found his path a thorny one. It was blocked by a need for consistencj', 
by national honor, and by the bitterness of the opposition hig Par^'. 
The outspoken Palmerston, a leading English Whig who had denounced 
the “Ashburton capitulation" in the negotiation, was attacking the 

policy of the Tory Ministry as "resistance at home and . . . concession 
abroad.” Obviously nothing couM be done while the were keeping 

up their furious verbal bombardment 
At this critical juncture there occurred a political development of 
prime significance. In December, 1S45, the Tory Ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel resigned. Lord John Russell, leader of the ^^^lig opposition, w'as 
asked by Queen Victoria to form a new Ministi)', but to his great hu- 
miliation found it impossible to do so. A major reason was that Palmer- 
ston’s saber-rattling utterances had undermined confidence in his Whig 
Party. In February, 1846, therefore, Russell gave the Peel Ministry definite 
assurances that ^ followers would observe a truce while the Oregon 
question was being settled. With Palmerston thus muziled, the Foreign 
Office under Aberdeen could seriously contemplate concession to the 
United States.” 

Lord Aberdeen had meanwhile quietly begun a campaign of propa- 
ganda designed to prepare the British mind for a sxurender of the 
Columbia River triangle. His chief instruments were leading journals and 
newspapers, notably the influential London Times. Through these 
mouthpieces he undertook to sb<nv that the Oregon couatiy south of the 
49lh Parallel was not of vital value to Great Britain. Fortunately, the 
monopolistic Hudson's Bay Company had made itself unpopular in 
England by profiteering in furs. Fortunately, also, this was an era when 
the anttexpansionist "little Englanders" were vocaL The recent disorders 
in Canada were fresh in mind, and there was little desire to U’age a war 
for additional territory. Moreover, British business was recovering from 
the economic collapse of 1S37-1S41, and war with America would un- 
doubtedly produce another serious setback.** Finally, peace societies on 
both sides of the Atlantic were de mandin g a pacific settlement. 

THE AMERICAN MULTIPUCATION TABLE WNS 

It has sometimes been said that the 5000 American immigrants in 
Oregon guided the hand that wrote the final settlement. This is an over- 

Politic* «ad the Oregoa Treaty," Am^r. Hvt. Brt., 
XL "British Ccn’crTsaeat Ptepaganda aad the Oregon Treaty," (WA, 
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simplification. If possession had decided the issue, the United States 
would ha\-c obtained no territoij' north of the Columbia, because there 
were only eight or so Americans in that whole region in 1846.^^ 

But (he American pioneers in the Wilbmette Valley did exert con- 
siderable indirect influence upon the final settlement. Some of them were 
Taorder ruffians," shilled in the use of the bowie knife and ■■re\’oU'ing 
pistol." Just across the Columbia River was Fort Vancouver, a de- 
positor)- for the stores of that haled British monopoly, the Hudsons Bay 
Company. Pcrh.ips the Americans would one day descend upon the out- 
post and despoil it. Faced with this menace, and also with the “trapping 
out” of its fur resources, the Hudson’s Bay Company began, in 1845, to 
move its main depot from Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River to 
Vancouver Island. Although this shift had been decided upon several 
years earlier, the threat of the aggressive Americans probably hastened 
the initial steps. 

The news of this transfer came as a godsend to the harassed Foreign 
SecreCarj' Aberdeen. Until (hen (he members of his own Cabinet had 
steadfastly maintained that the Columbia was Die St. Lawrence of the 
West— an indispensable artery for the western provinces. But if the 
Hudson’s Bay Compan)', which knew the country best and had the most 
vital stake in it, could voluntarily withdraw, the British public could 
hardly regard a surrender of the Columbia triangle as a serious national 
loss. 


DUAtPINC OBECON ON THE SENATE 

With the atmosphere now highly favorable to compromise. Downing 
Street prepared to move. At Ibis point the news came to England that 
Washington had given courteous notice of the termination of joint 
occupation. Aberdeen, choosing to regard this step as a reopening of the 
negotiation by Polk, drew up a compromise offer of the 49th Parallel. The 
proposal was formally presented to Secretary Buchanan by Minister 
Pakenham on June 6, 1846. 

Three days earlier Polk had received advance information of the 
British proposal, and he was 'certain" that it ought to be rejected. Un- 
palatable to his extreme nationalism was the guarantee of free navigation 
of the Columbia River to the Hudson’s Bay Company. But a majority of 
the Cabinet were strongly of the opinion that the proposed treaty, before 
either signed or rejected, should be referred to the Senate for previous 
advice — a most unusual procedure. If this should be done, the re- 
sponsibility for accepting or rejecting the compromise would fall squarely 
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upon that bodj, and not upon the administratiotL Polk, apparently with 
some reluctance, consented. 

The Senate moved with dispatch, and wisely so, for in two weeks the 
conciliatory Ministry of Sir Robert Peel had fallen. On June 12, 1846, 
after only two days of discussion, the Senators advised Polk, by a vote of 
S8 to 12, to accept the British proposal without change. On June 15 the 
treaty was formally signed as drafted, and three days later appro^’ed by 
the Senate, 41 to 14. The negative vote of the “fifty-four forties” is sur- 
prising, particularly since the United States was then deep in the war with 
Mexico. Most of the opposition came from the states of what is now the 
Middle West, where the feeling was strong that Polk had cravenly be- 
trayed their interests. Senator Hannegan of Indiana and Senator Allen of 
Ohio delivered memorable tirades against the administration. Allen was 
so outraged that he resigned in protest his chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Except for the diehards in the West, the country approved the peace- 
ful settlement of the war-fraught question. The feeling of relief was 
especially strong in the commercial East. It was abo shared by the South, 
Avbicb by this time had shepherded Texas safely into the slavebolding 
fold. 


DID POLK CAP1T0L.^TE? 

On the basis of svbat the London Foreign Office had repeatedly in- 
sisted upon, and on the basts of actual occupation, the Oregon settlement 
was a "capitulation" by England. The great triangle north of the Colum- 
bia ss-as the price that Lord Aberdeen was willing to pay for peace, just 
as the Maine salient was the price that Webster was willing to pay 
peace. 

Polk has been branded a braggart who sounded his horn for 54® 40’, 
and then beat a cowering retreat Senator Benton scoffed: "And this is the 
end of that great line! all gone— vanished — evaporated into thin air — 
and the place where it was, not to be found. Oh! mountain that was de- 
livered of a mouse, thy name sliall henceforth be fifty-four fortyl ** 
The probabilities are that PoDc was bluffing, for durmg these critical 
montlis b.c took no aclise steps to prepare for war with England. 

But Polk was not so Inconsistent as the final result would indicate. 
Committed by his prcdcccsson, be at first oficred a compromise. W’licn it 
was disdainfully rejected, he returned to 51* 40’ and outwardly stayed 
llicrc to iJje eni although privately holding the door ajar for compromise. 
’T.ic final settlement was ostensibly not his, but the Senate’s. He might 

“Con* CLi#. 23 Cons., t »«*.. pp. 432-«3 Ofay 22. l&fSJ. 
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not have given way to this ettent if war >vit}) Mexico had not already 
broken out on Uie Rio Grande, and if the British had not undertaken 
menacing naval preparations. Senator Benton taunted Polk: . . Why 
not march up to Tifty-four Forty’ as courageously as we march upon 
the Rio Grande? Because Great Britain is powerful, and Mexico is 
weak. 

The nation had given Polk no dear mandate to fight for all of Oregon. 
The Whig Party was certainly opposed to war for such an objective. 
Even within Polk’s own Democratic following the Southern and moderate 
wdngs were content to accept the 49th Parallel If the President had gone 
to war over 54* 40', he would have had a divided nation on his hands — 
perhaps a mutinous one. He would have been guilty of criminal folly if 
lie bad persisted in his extreme demands at the cost of war, especially 
when reactions in the press ‘and Congress revealed that a majority of his 
own party would not support him in such a course So Polk, though out- 
wardly and technically still consistent, did the expedient thing. The 
result was that he got neither 54* 40' nor a fight, but something better: 
an advantageous settlement without spilling a drop of blood. 
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The Annexation of 
Texas 


A/an and taoman tcerc not more formed for union. 
6y the hand of Cod, than Texas and the United 
Slates are farmed for union btj the hand of nature. 

Doi-UJ» G 1 . 0 BE, August 29, 1S44 


THE ATTENtPTED “RE-ANNEXATION" OF TEXAS 

SecRETARy AoA^fs, who had been loath (0 surrender Texas I'n the Spanish 
Treaty of 1S19, resented the charge that he had disregarded the interests 
of the West. Upon becoming President in 1825, be undertoeje to purchase 
the vast region southwest of the Sabine River. Secretary of State Clay 
naively pointed out to the Mexicans, among other arguments, that if 
Texas were ceded to the United States, the capita) of Mexico would then 
be situated nearer the center of Mexico. But the proud M&xicans did not 
care to sell, and nothing came of these feelers or of those that were re- 
newed in 1827. 

President jaeikson, hoping to succeed where Adams had failed, re- 
opened negotiations for Texas in August, 1829. Unfortunately for his 
plans, the United States minister lo Mexico during these years was the 
unscrupulous and blundering Anthony Butler. Learning that $500,000 
"judiciously applied” would secure Texas, Butler recommended to Jack- 
son the employment of bribe money. On the back of one of tliese sur- 
prising proposals the doughty general wrote, "A. Butler. What a scamp." 
Yet Jackson, whose conduct in flic affair was censurable, did not recaii 
the “scamp" for over a year. By this time the Mexican government had 
become so outraged by his intrigues that it handed him his passports. 

The tactless American offers to biy Texas xvere regarded in Mexico as 
studied insults; their repetition merely aroused deep suspicion. No 
Mexican government dared to selL To do so would be to sign its own 
death warrant. So the fertile and sparsely populated expanse of Texas 
237 
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remamed in the hands of a people who were not aWe to 
protect it, and who were too proud to dispose of it. The s age %v 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF TEXAS 
The plains of Texas lacked people, but the Spanish authorities m 
Mexico showed a fatal lack of discrimination when, in 1821, they • 
ranged to grant a huge tract of land to an enterprising Missourian 
Moses Austin. The understanding was that he would settle three hun 
American families on it. Shortly thereafter he died, and t e ac 
colonization was begun the next year by his son Stephen. The success 
revolution in Mexico against Spanish rule gave the Mexicans an «ce e 
opportunity to cancel the contract, but with the same fatal b in , 
their predecesson, they legalized the arrangements. This was u 
beginning of a series of grants that were to divert many westwar 
moving Americans into Texas. , 

Antislavery agitators in the United States later raised the cry o 
spiiacy. They charged that the American pioneers who pushed into 
were parties to a gigantic and sinister plot to add new slave states to 
Union. One suspicious circumstance was the fact that the great majority 
of these settlers came from the Southwest. But historians have foun no 
convincing evidence of a slave-state conspiracy, and they have conelu e 
that the exodus was but the normal and relentless course of the 
movement. This being the case, no one should have been surprised w en 
most of the immigrants who entered Texas came from the states neares 
that area. The explanation was proximity rather than conspiracy. 

The westward-movement theory is further bolstered by the motives t a 
brought tlie frontiersmen to Texas. On the one hand, there 
propulsion of acute economic distress produced by the Panic of 1 » 

on the other, the magnet of fertile, cheap, and easily accessible agriw 
tural lands. The United States still boasted of huge unsettled areas, u 
the soil was generally inferior and the price was 51-25 an acre cash at a 
time xshen there was little cash. Across the southwestern border muc 
better land was available for about one-tenth that price or less. T c 
Missouri Advocate declared In 1825 that the emigration to Texas ww 
cxplainctl by the difference between a republic that "gives first-rate »an 
gratis and a republic which will not sell inferior land for what it xs 
worth." * 

By 1835. fourteen years after the fateful Austin grant, there were about 
30.{X)0 white settlers in Texas. Most of them were ha^d-^vorking, Cot- 
fearing Americans, sincerely desirous of improving their lot But a con- 
siderable sprinkling were men w1k> had left their country for their 

‘E. C CiAct. .tfrtieo end Teza. 1S21-I835 IDjIUj. Texas, 1923). p. 18- 
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country's good — frequently only a few jumps ahead of the sheriff. ( G.T.T. 
became current slang for “Gone to Texas.”) One Savannah newspaper, 
referring to the Australian convict colony, dubbed Texas the “Botany 
Bay" of the United States, while a Mexican journal branded the Te.xans 
“a horde of infamous bandits." Notable among the aggressive type -were 
Sam Houston, who settled dowm and developed remarkable powers of 
leadership, and James Bowie, reputed inventor of the murderous eighteen- 
inch knife that came to be known as a "genuine Arkansas toothpick.” 
These were not men to bow tljeir necks to what tliey called a “greaser 
yoke.” 

Friction rapidly developed between tlie Mexicans and the Americans. 
The newcomers, who were required to be Roman Catholics and to be- 
come Mexican citizens, were overwhelmingly Protestants who thought of 
themseh’es as Americans dwelling in a foreign land. Offensive reminders 
were the convict soldiers, tariffs on goods from the United States, and 
belated attempts to shut the immigration floodgates. Especially worrisome 
was the precarious status of Negro slavery, without which the Texans 
could not hope to attain wealth. Finally, dictator Santa Anna attempted 
to establish a strongly centralized government in Mexico, at the expense 
of what the Texans regarded as Iheir rights under the Mexican con- 
stitution of 1824. In 1835 the men of Texas rose in revolt. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE LONE STAR REPUBLIC 

Led by General Santa Anna, an overwhelming Mexican force swarmed 
into Texas. At the Alamo, in San Antonio, approximately two hundred 
Texans held off some Eve thousand Mexicans for hvelve days. Then, on 
March 6, 1836, the Americans perished to a man, including Davy Crockett, 
surrounded by heaps of their dead foes. Tliiee weeks later a Texan force 
under James Fannin, numbering about four hundred recent volunteers 
from the United States, surrendered at Goliad, and over three hundred of 
the men were massacred in cold blood. 

With the victorious Mexicans crying, "Exterminate to the Sabinel" the 
lone star was in danger of flickering out Scores of panic-stricken Texan 
families were stampeding toward the American border. Seemingly all that 
Santa Anna had to do was to reach out and crush Sam Houston’s dis- 
organized force, and the rebellion would be over. But at San Jacinto, on 
April 21, 1836, the tiny Texan army turned furiously upon its over- 
confident pursuers, many of whom were enjoying their afternoon siestas, 
and svith cries of “Remember the Alamo,” “Remember Goliad.” and 
“Death to Santa Anna." routed the Mexican force.* 

The cowering Santa Anna, disguised in the uniform of a common 
soldier, was found hiding in the tall grass near the battlefield. Sam 
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Houston realized that he was worth more to Texas alive than dead, so 
with difficulty he persuaded his followers not to taVce vengeance into tl^ 
own hands. On May 14. 1836, the qualdng dictator, obviously under 
duress, agreed to sign two treaties. By their terms the fighting was to 
cease, Mexican troops were to leave Texas, preparations were to be ma e 
for a peace commission, and Texas was “not to extend beyond the Wo 
Grande." The provisions of the two treaties were vague and contra 
tory, and the slippery Santa Anna declared, when liberated, that he ha 
not legally bound his nation to accept anything. He was, of course, 
supported in this interpretation by the Meacan government. 


BLOOD IS THICKER THAN NEUTRALITY 


The American people viewed with intense interest the dramatic events 
at the Alamo and at Goliad. Always quick to espouse the cause of free- 
dom, they sympathized all the more keenly with the Texans because most 
of them were Americans — fathers, brothers, uncles, cousins, sweethearts 
of those left behind. "Bone of our hone, and flesh of our flesh, one 
Congressman put it The widely repeated stories of Mexican atrocities, ex- 
aggerated in the telling, aroused intense feeling in the United States. 
The Chief Justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court testified: 


The savage barbarities of murdering Fanning [riej and his core [at 
o/ter a CapHulalion, has so enraged the people of this Country, that th^ 
were raising men openly to fight St. Arma. . . . The men under 35, and 
all the teamen, are for having St. Anna shot, and the Texas Eagle planted on 
his capitol.i 


Enthusiastic mass meetings on behalf of Texas were held in the larger 
dries throughout the United States, even in Boston, a stronghold of 
abolitionism. Large sums of money were subscribed and companies of 
volunteers were raised as far north as New York, Pittsburgh and Cindn- 
natL From distant Maine tsvo men wrote that they would “file or dye" for 
Texas, provided that their expenses were paid to the scene of hostiliries. 

But American support svas not prompted solely by love of liberty. The 
revolutionary Texan government held out to volunteers the promise of 
land grants, which, in s-iew of the mistaken belief that the "cowardly 
Mexicans could not fight, were extremely tempting. On one occasion 
when a battalion of American volunteers was passing through an Alabama 
town under the banner Texas and Liberty," a local wit in the crowd cried 
out that the words ought to be dianged to Texas, Liberty, and Land. 
The economic motive was unquestionably present 

What was the Washington goveimneDt doing in the meantime? It was 
attempting to enforce, albeit lukewarmly, the inadequate neutrality law 
of 1818. But public sentiment was so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
■ J. H. Smith. Tk* Armexation of Tetat (New Yotk, 1911 ), p. 32. 
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Texans that if tliis statute had been drafted by the angels, it would have 
been ineffective. Some of the federal of&cials were so sympathetic \vith 
the Texan cause as to connive at open violations of the law. And even if 
Washington had brought to trial considerable numbers of offenders, no 
jury would have convicted them. 

But all tills does not mean that the United States was absolved of all 
responsibility for ffagrant unneulrality. Civilized goi’crnments are under 
moral obligation to have adequate neutrality laws and to enforce them. 
As the Texas revolution probably would not have succeeded without 
American support, Mexico had a genuine griei'ance against the United 
Stales. A case in point was General Gaines* detachment of United States 
troops, which had crossed the Texan border, ostensibly to control the 
Indians but actually, from the Mexican point of view, to give aid and 
comfort to the Texans. Yet this movement, the Americans were prepared 
to argue, had no demonstrable effect on the outcome of the revolution. 



SNUBBING THE BUCKSKIN REPUBLIC 

NVith independence achieved, although not recognized by Mexico, the 
Texans proposed to place their vast and unprotected country beneath the 
familiar folds of the Stars and Stripes. The 'chief obstacle to annexation 
was the explosive slavery question. The abofitionists in the United States 
ivere already proclaiming that the revolution had been a plot by the slave 
aristocracy, and that the Texans w*ere a gang of land speculators, horse 
thieves, and desperadoes. The Salem (Mass.) Obierver asserted in 1842 
that the United States had territory enough, “bad morals enough, and 
public debt enough, and slavery enough, without adding thereunto by 
such a union.” In the same year William Lloyd Garrison, abolitionist 
editor of The Liberator, wrote xvith a gall-dipped pen; 
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Texas is the rcndez\-ous of absconding siHainy, desperate adventure, and 
lawless ruffianism — the arV of safety to swindlers, gamblers, robbers, an 
rogues of every size and degree. Its distinguishing characteristic is un- 
mitigated depravity. Nothing liomogencous is found among its TOpulation, 
except a disposition to extend and peroctuate the most frightful form o 
servitude the world has ever Inown, ana to add crime to crime.* 

President Jachson perceived that the annexation of Texas might spht 
the Democratic Party so badly as to make impossible the choice of Martin 
Van Buien as his successor. Worse still, it might disrupt the Union and 
goad Mexico into war. Although both houses of Congress passed resolu- 
tions favoring the recognition of Texas, Jackson advis^ caution. Not until 
the last day of his administration, nearly a year after the victory at 
Jacinto and several months after Van Buren had been safely elerted, m 
he recognize the independence of Texas. Whatever his motives, his action 
can hardly be described as unduly hasty. 

Following recognition, the Lone Star Republic formally offered itse 
for annexatioa But President Van Buren. already bedeviled by the 
Panic of 1837, had as little desire as Jackson to espouse the Texan quar- 
rel with Mexico, or to arouse further the ominous question of sUv^- 
The South, hoping to carve Texas into five or so slave states, enthusias- 
tically backed annexation. But the North, speaking through resolutions 
passed by eight legislatures and petitions b^ing some 600,000 si^atur«» 
deluged Congress with protests. In the face of this popular uprising, the 
proposal of annexation was somewhat frigidly rejected. For several years 
thereafter the American people showed little interest in Texas. They 
seemed to proceed on the comforting assumption that they could scoop 
up the infant republic whenever they were of a mind to do so. 

THE BRITISH BOGEYMAN 

Weary of being snubbed by the United States, the Texans tried an- 
other tack. In October, 1838, they formally withdrew their offer of an- 
nexation, and during the next six years launched out on an independent 
course beset with grave uncertamty and danger. 

The anarchy-ridden Mexican government, blindly refusing to admit 
that Texas was independent, continually threatened invasion. Twice 
in 1842 Mexican bands sallied across the Rio Grande and fled with their 
booty — an unpleasant foretaste of what might be more formidable things 
to come. Texas had a population of perhaps 70.000; Mexico, 7.00O,0CO. 
The threat of imminent chastisement from so large and vengeful a neigh- 
bor was demoralizing. The cost of maintaining an army, a navy, and a 
government was annually plunging the nation deeper into debt 

Spumed by Washington and unwilling to return to Mexican rule, the 

* The Liberator, Oct 14, 1S42, 3.2. 
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Texans were forced to maVe their position more secure. Accordingly, 
they sent agents to Europe to work for a recognition of their independ- 
ence, to negotiate treaties of commerce, and to borrow money for 
financing their government and developing their economy. 

The Texan cns'oy was welcomed with open arms by the British, who 
recognized many advantages in an independent Texas. Tiie already lusty 
United States, u’hose expansion England had watched with jealous 
alarm, would be robbed of an imperial domain. Texas — stretch'ng, as its 
leaders planned, to the Pacific — would interpose a barrier against the 
southward expansion of the Americans. It svould likewise safeguard 
Britain’s possessions in the Caribbean and serve as a makeweight in the 
hemispheric balance of power against the Yankee. Brother could be 
turned against brother, in tlie hoary game of divide and conquer, while 
Britain would be left free to challenge the Monroe Doctrine and expand 
her vast empire. 

The British also saw important economic advantages in an independent 
Texas. For one thing, ft would relieve the English textile indust^ of its 
dangerous dependence upon the cotton supply of the South— a supply 
that might be cut off by embargo or war. An independent Texas, more- 
over, would sell its cotton to England and in return buy British manu- 
factured goods. These would be carried in British ships, and presumably 
would enter Texan ports duty free. Tliis lowering, of trade barriers in 
turn would probably arouse the jealousy of the tariff-burdened Southern 
states, which would increase their clamor for removing the highly pro- 
tective tariff's that were so offensive to British manufacturers and shipping 
interests. 

The English abolitionists, who were a force to be reckoned with, like- 
wise favored an independent Texas. They cherished the hope that the 
Lone Star Republic might be persuaded, either through gold or through a 
guarantee of independence, to liberate its Negro, slaves. Having gained 
this outpost, the British abolitionists could then begin a flank attack on 
the citadel of slavery in the United Slates — a prdspect most unpalatable 
to the Southerners. The Washington lifadisonian burst out: 

If Great Britain . . . entertains a design ... to interfere in any manner 
with the slaves of the Southern Stales, but a few weeks we fancy . . . will 
suffice to rouse the whole American People to arms like one vart nest of 
hornets. Tlie great Western Slates . . , woui'rf pour tfieir nofiih sons cbwn 
the Mississippi Valley by MILLIONS.* 

France, for her part, was no less attracted than England by some of 
the arguments for supporting an independent Texas. Both Paris and 
London formally recognized the new republic, and proceeded to con- 
clude treaties of amity and commerce with it. 
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POLITICS AND SLA\’ERY IN THE TEXAS ISSUE 
Presidents Jackson and Van Boren had both shied awzy from the Texas 
question as one charged with too much political dj-namite. But the un- 
popular President Tyler — a man xwlhout a part)' — was in a differrat 
position. He had everything to gain and nothing to lose b)' annexi^ 
Texas. Perhaps this impressive achiex'ement would enable him to be 
elected in 1844 in his own right — at least, this is what hb enemies ac- 
cused him of conspiring to do. 

The Texans had no desire to receive another rebuff at the hands of 
the United Stales. But they were assured by the Washington authoriti« 
that a tss'Q-lhirds vote for an annexation treaty would undouhtedly be 
obtained in the Senate. On the strength of these promises, the 
swallowed their pride and again knocked at the portals of the United 
States. President Sam Houston warned the aged Andresv Jackson: 

Now, my venerated friend, you u'ill perceive that Texas is presented 
United States as a bride adorned for her espousals; but if, in the wMOWt 
hope of the Union, she should be rejected, her mortification would be ffl- 
describable. She has been sought hy the United Slates, and this is the 
third time she has consented. Were she now to be spumed . . . she would 
seek some other friend. . . .< 

Unfortunately for Tyler's schemes, Secrelary of State Upshur xvas 
killed in February, 1844, when a giant cannon on the warship Princeton 
exploded. This tragic accident not only interrupted the rather promising 
annexation negotiations that he had initiated but brought to the Secretary- 
ship of State a leading Southerner, John C. Calhoun. Resentful of English 
abolitionist schemes in Texas, the fiery South Carolinian addressed to 
the British minister in Washiitgton a vigorous defense of Negro slaveiy. 
Calhoun attempted to prove that bondage %s-as beneficial to both master 
and slave by pointing to the alleged increase in deafness, blindness, and 
mental disorders among the ei-slaves. This indiscreet outburst, when 
made public, merely served to hurt the cause of annexation by further 
antagonizing the abolitionists and free-soLl advocates in the North. 

The Texas treaty was Urt submitted to the Senate until late in April, 
1844, just on the eve of the PoDc-Clay Presidential campaign. Oregon and 
Texas, as already noted, were leading issues, and annexation, which was 
bitterly opposed by the antislavery forces, became a political footbafl- 
\Vhen the final vote svas taken in the Senate on June 8, 1844, the treaty 
of the "renegade” President and his proslavery Secretary was over- 
whelmed by a vote of K to 16. Tyler was ri^t when he predicted a two- 
• Houst Ei. Doc., 23 Cong., 1 sess, no. 271, p. 110 (Hcmsloa to Jackson. Feb. 16. 
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thirds majority— but the maj'on’ty was on the other side. Philip Hone re- 
flected a common Northern Whig viewpoint <vhcn he rejoiced: 

>fr. Tjlers infamous treaty, by which he hoped to rob Mexico of her province 
of Texas, against the consent of the people of the United States, to promote 
his political ends with the Southern States, at the nsk of plunging the 
country into an unjust and discreditable war, and to force the country to 
assume thereby the enormous debts of a set of vagabond adventurers, has 
received its quietus in the Senate. . . J 

During the ensuing Presidential contest between the Democratic Polk 
and the Whig Clay, the Soulhcmers whipped up much enthusiasm for 
Texas. They were determined not to be robbed of this potential gain for 
slavery. Texas or disunion” shouted the “fire-eaters,” while the aboli- 
tionists threatened disunion if annexation were consummated. The en- 
feebled Andrew Jackson observed tliat one might just as well "attempt 
to turn the courrent [sic] of the Mississippi” as to keep the Democratic 
Party from Texas. If other evidence were lacking as to the deadly earnest- 
ness of (he South, (he words of Calhoun would be convincing: 

I regard annexation to be a vital question. If lost now, it will be forever 
lost; and, if that, the South will be lost. ... It is the all absorbing question, 
stronger even than the presidential. It is, indeed, under circumstances, the 
most important question, both for (he South and the Union, ever agitated 
since the adoption of the Constitution.* 

At a critical moment Clay attempted to straddle on the Te.ras issue. 
The purposeful Polk, who left no doubts as to bis intention to lake both 
Texas and Oregon, emerged victorious. But the campaign was so con- 
fused and the margin of victory so narrow that he can hardly be said to 
have received a mandate on anything, much less the annexation of Te.xas. 

ANNEXATION BY JOINT RESOLUTION 

The Texas issue was complicated by the lame-duck interlude, which 
lasted from November, 1844, when Folk %vas elected, to the following 
Aiarch. The discredited President Tyler still desired the honor of bringing 
the Lone Star Republic into the Union. His zeal was encouraged by the 
erroneous belief, shared by many Southemen, that the recent election 
had been a clear-cut mandate to annex Texas. But if Tyler waited until 
Polk took office, the British nri^ succeed in snatching the rich prize. 
The Texan leaders cleverly took advantage of this situation by alternately 
playing on the fears of England and America. To the British, they hinted 
that annexation would be difficult to avoid; to the Americans, that ao- 
’AUan Kevins, ed.. The Diary of FhUtp Hone, I828-I85I (New York. 1936), p. 
706. 

•Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1699, U, 585-586 (Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. 
Clemson, May 10, 1844). 
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BRITISH STRATAGEMS 
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upon temporarily dropped his schemes for guaranteed Texan independ- 
ence. 

Late in January, 1845, London began its second serious attempt to 
bolster Texas. The chief tlieater of diplomatic activity shifted to Mexico. 
In May, 1845, a special British emissary finally persuaded the slow- 
moving Mexican Cabinet to agree to recognize the independence of 
Texas — with the understanding that the Lone Star Republic was to bind 
itself not to join any other power. But the United Stales Congress had 
meanwhile passed its joint resolution of annexation, and the Texans were 
more attracted by the American than the Mexican offer. Fortunately for 
the peace of the Americas, Aberdeen's schemes died aborning.” 

Three snags ruined British plans. The first vvas France, wliich, though 
favorable to an independent Texas, was unwilling to offend the United 
States by supporting any pact of joint guarantee. The second snag was 
Mexico. Incapable of facing disagreeable realities, the Me.xican govern- 
ment dallied with the British proposals until the time for decisive action 
had passed. The disgusted Aberdeen remarked to the Mexican minister 
in London, Tou always do everything too late." 

The final snag— and the most important one— was Texas herself. If 
Mexico had been willing to recognize the Lone Star Republic earlier, 
the Texans, chcrisliing transcontinental aspirations, might have spumed 
a union with the United States. But continuing Mexican hostility merely 
drove them nearer the American fold. When Mexico City finally made its 
belated concession, Texas preferred to join the United States rather than 
continue as a weak republic propped up by the bayonets of foreign 
powers. 

In ll)e summer of 1845 the Texans summoned a convention to choose 
between annexation to the United States and the Me.xican offer of 
guaranteed independence. The delegates voted almost unanimously to 
merge their Lone Star with "the constellation of tlie stars and stripes." 
Yet this one-sided vote did not reflect considerable support for an in- 
dependent course, particularly among the personally ambitious Texan 
officials. The president of Texas appeared to be lukewarm toward an- 
nexation, while his secretary of stale was txvice burned in effigy for toying 
with the British proposal. 


EXCISING AN INTERNATIONAL CANCER 

The Texan revolution came about naturally, and largely as a result of 
Mexican short-sightedness, not to say bluidness. The American people, as 
already noted, rendered unneutral assistance — assistance which their 
government technically should have prevented. 

“See E. D. Adams. British InteresU astd Acthitiei la Teut. 1833-184$ (Baltimore, 
1910). 
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SELECTED DIDLIOCRAPIIY 

Tiie older sUncUtd monograph m tlw subje^. J. H. f 

of Trwi {New YoiV. 1911). is still well worth reading. stopr »* 

IfrieSv in Stanley Sicgri. A Folrficol lluforv of the „ Antonio. 

(Auitm, 1936) and j. W. Schmitz. Tcicn Stalccro/f, , od., 

Trsas. 1911) lYuc'y diplomatic matteri are f«n-e>'ed in S- F- , y 

Amrn'ccn Sccrrtarifi e/ SJafe end ihrir DIpIotTujey (New York, lO^.'* „ i 
and 1. M. Callahan. American Forrign Policy in Ifetlcan nelationt (Nc^ ' 
1932) On the rcN-dulion itself see W.C. Bmkky, The Teraj I 
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Rouge, La., 1952). President Tyler’s role in annexation is set forth in O. P. 
Chitwood, ]ohn Tyler; Champion of the Old South (New York, 1939). See 
also E. D. Adams, Bn'fis/i Intereiti and Activitiet in Texas, 1B38~1846 (Balti- 
more, 1910), An imTOrtant documentary collection is C. Binkley, ed.. Official 
Correspondence of the Texas Retxifution, J835-I836 (2 vols.. New York, 1936). 
Consult also Donald Day and H. H. UUom, The Autobiography of Sam Houston 
(Norman, Okta., 1954) and Lterena Friend, Sam Houstort: The Creat Designer 
(Austin, Texas. 1954). 

See footnotes of this chanter; Bemts and CriiBn, Guide, pp. 24S~264; Harvard 
Guide, Ch. 16. 

Ttii Ed. Refs. *1116 problem of Texas is broadly considered against the back- 
ground of .Manifest Destiny in R. A. Dillington, The Far Western Frontier, 
1830-1860 (New York, 1950) . Special aspects are treated briefly in R. W. Van 
Alst)ne, The Rising American Empire (New York, 1960) and in Henry Blum- 
enthal, A Reappraisaf of Franco-Amcricon Relations, 1830-1871 (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 1959), which downgrades Frattce’s alleged uillmgness to light for an 
independent Texas. \V. D. Jones, Lord Aberdeen end the Americas (Athens, 
Ga., 1958) concludes that the advantages of an independent Texas, in Foreign 
Secretary Aberdeen's mind, were much less important than driving a wedge 
between the United States and France and cementing an entente cordiale with 
the latter for pursuing larger projects (p. 35). Though willing to risk war for 
his policies, Aberdeen much preferred not to have war. J. C. McElhannon, 
“Refations between Imperial Mexico and the United States, 1521-1823,'* in 
T. E. Cotner and C. E. Castafleda, eds. Essays in Mexican History (Austin, 
Tex., 1956), pp. 127-141 demonstrates that the United Slates, which abhorred 
monarchy, revealed hostility toward this transitional imperial regime, and 
made it clear that Texas was in jeopardy unless properly colonized and de- 
fended by Mexico. C. H. Hall, "Abel P. Upshur and the Navy as an Instrument 
of Foreign Policy,” Virginia Mag. of JHst. and Blog., LXIX (1961), 290-209 
observes that Upshur was active in strenethening the naw and displaying it 
Jn support of e.tpansionist policies regarding Texas and California; evidently 
his oral presentation to Commodore Jones encouraged the latter to seize Mon- 
terey in 1842. 

8tii and Oth Ed. Refs. See BiBC-iocnAPinCAS. Aooe.vdum, p. 990. 
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EXPANDED BOUNDARIES AND DEFAULTED DEBTS 

UINC threatened war If the United States rhould 
AecX^”. ™ March 6, 1845, a few days after Congress passed .he 

fateful annesallon resoluUon the several molths 

lodged a formal protest and demanded his passports. Severa 
late® the United States representaUve in Mexico City was d t^^^^ 
turn home, and all diplomatie mlercotirse between the two n 

“S rupture of relations made war rnore certain because R 
difBcult an adiuslment of a boundary dispute involving Texas. Dun g 
long generations of Spanish and Mexican rule, the \ Jans. 

Texas had generally been recognized as the Nueces River. Yet the 
rSg upL the Laties extorted from Santa Anna under dur«s and 
upon an arbitrary act of their own Congress, msisted upon th 
Grande. Technically, from the point of view of Meaco, there ^ 
boundary dispute at all. The Mexicans could not work up mucti i 
over the question as to whether die Nueces or the Rio Grande was 
southwestern border of Texas; in their eyes the whole area 
Mexican anyhow. But the Texans were now under the Stars and so F ’ 
and President Polk felt obligated by a promise to protect them m 
area that they claimed as their own. - ^ 

The boundary issue was complicated by monetary claims, largely i 
damages, against the Mexican government As a result of chronic 
in Mexico, much American property had been destroyed and a num 
of Americans had been killed. In 1835, to cite a flagrant case, twenty-two 
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Claims /^gainst Mexico 

American citizens were accused of complicity in a revolution and ex- 
ecuted without trial. President ]ackson declared in a special message to 
Congress, in February, 1837, (hat (he nature of these outrages and the 
unwillingness of the Mexican government to offer satisfactory redress 
“would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate war." 

The Mexican government, faced with the mailed fist, gave way. It 
finally agreed, in 1839, to submit a substantial part of the disputed claims 
to a mixed commission, which ultimately awarded $2,026,000 to Ameri- 
can claimants. As might have been expected from a revolution-ridden 



debtor, the stipulated payments rapidly fell into arrears. But this default, 
one should note, was not outright repudiation; Mexico merely confessed 
an inability to pay. 

Tlie United States was hardly in a position to press its claims at 
bayonet point. Following the Panic of 1837, about eight states had de- 
faulted on their obligations to British creditors, or had repudiated them 
outright — much larger sums, in fact, than were involved with ^^exico. 
Nor could Washington claim discriminatory treatment. London and 
Paris had also presented lengthy bills to the bankrupt Mexican govern- 
ment, with similarly unsatisfactory results. In 1838 the French lost 
patience, and in the so-called “Pastry War" forced a settlement at the 
cannon’s mouth. This incident enabled General Santa Anna heroically 
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to lose a leg at Vera Ciua and to regain the prestige that he had lost at 

^“S^lr powers, ioeludi..g.heU.tea States,.^ 

„ore forbearance. They seerned to “'Sng in *««' 

plnnged into the cold water of independenee without a^ Win g 
goverament, unlihe the English eolon.als with their W „f 

Ln meeting. Even so, the Amedean government “nd“ the “lei 
Confederation had fallen into impotmce and Itnntap „eie 

urallv felt that in the circumstances the otlier nat ons of th 
deminding too high a standard of acconntabdity par 
Mexican citteens, no less than foreigners, were suffering from tn 
disorders. 


CALIFORNIA— A POTENTIAL TEXAS 

With the Oregon dUpute nearing a settlement, and 
frontage taking shape, Polk became Inereasingly “"“'“'I ^ 
fate of Calltoniia, This vast and thinly populated regim, with its egj 
settlements basking In the sun, was another potential TeraS' IB 
connection with the distant and chaotic Mexican Sovantt”'”' ™Urh.d 
in the extreme. Hundreds of sUff-backed Americans, “„a 

-left their consciences at Cape Hom. were drifting into Cahfomia 
revealing their contempt for the easy-going Mexican 
cessful separatist movement seemed almost inevilab e withm a few y 
At an early date the roving eye of the Yankee had looked up 
fair land of California and found it good. In 1835 President Jacto 
reeled his Secretary of State to ofler $500,000 for San 
the area to the north, but this overture proved fruitless. In 1842. a g 
the Webster-Ashbuiton negotiations. President Tyler favored a P 1 
for settling the Oregon dispute on the line of the Columbia • 

provided that Britain would bring pressure to bear on Mexico to 
northern California to the United Slates. The cash payment was to 
used to reimburse British and American creditors. But nothing came 


this scheme.* _ 

American interest in California was further betrayed by an inadent 
occurred on October 20, 1S42. A United States naval officer in Pacific 
waters. Commodore Jones, had received information which led 
believe that war had broken out with Mexico. Hoping to forestall w a 
appeared to be the suspicious movements of British warships, he ap 
peared before Monterey (the capital of California), forced the Mexican 
authorities to surrender the fort, raised the Stars and Stripes, and issue 
a high-flown proclamation of annexation. The next day he was em 
barrassed to discover that there was no war, and that Mexican-Unil 
‘ See M. C. Jacobs, Winning Oregon (Calflweil, Idaho, 1938), pp. 130-135. 
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States relations were normal — that Is, strained almost to the breaking 
point. Although the red-faced Jones lowered the flag and made what 
amends he could for hU precipitancy, he was temporarily relieved of 
his command. The Slate Department forthwith tendered the necessary 
apologies to the hfexican government, which was deeply disturbed by 
tills latest revelation of Yankee rapadty. 

FOREIGN AGENTS IN CALIFORNIA 

Commodore Jones* suspicions of Britain were not, however, without 
some foundation. Already there was a sprinkling of British subjects in 
California, and they were making no bones about their preference for 
the Union Jack. The activities of energetic British agents, and to a less 
extent those of France, provided further stimulus to American mis- 
givings. There can be no doubt that these British representatis’es, both in 
Mexico and California, were enthusiastically involved in plans to promote 
annexation to Great Britain, to say nothing of schemes to defeat the 
ambitions of the United States. 

The London government, as distinguished from its agents, took a dif- 
ferent view. For various reasons, including preoccupation with Texas, 
Downing Street was not actively interested in securing California. Lord 
Aberdeen therefore sent categorical Instrurtions to his agents advising 
them to be “entirely passive" in their conduct. Although he made It 
clear tliat he did not wish California to go the way of Texas, he made it 
no less clear that Britain would not flghl to thwart the grasping Yankees. 

Such progress as the British agents in California were able to make 
was partly offset by the zeal of Thomas O. Larkin, who became United 
States consul at Monterey in 1844. This energetic New Englander, who 
had reached California by sea twelve years earlier, had established him- 
self as a prosperous merchant, and he had greatly whetted American 
appetites for the region by his articles in the newspapers of Boston and 
New York. On October 17, 1845, Polk appointed him a confidential agent, 
with instructions to counteract foreign influence, stimulate separatist 
tendencies, and encourage annexation to tlie United States. 

It is not surprising (hat the American public should have expressed 
considerable alarm over presumed British and French schemings. As the 
New York Courier put it: "This idea that England is desirous to possess 
herself of the Californias seems as great a bugbear with the American 
people as the designs of Russia on India are with the English."* Polk 
shared this alarm, for, as earlier noted, his resurrection of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1845 was partly aimed at Britain’s alleged designs on 
California. Although his fears were eocaggerated, he can hardly be blamed 
for havinc drawn the obvious inference from the activities of British 
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agents, particnMy after Eritains determined bid for Ter«. 

would not have been so eager lo predpilnte a il 

had there not existed a hornet’s nest in California that 

the United States. Again supposiUon proved to be stronger t 

THE LAST-CHANCE MISSION OF JOHN SLIDELL 

Polh was determined lo make one more serious eSort to '“P'" 'J'Pj”. 
malic relations with Mexico beiote precipitating a crisis. He the ^ 
quited through the American consul at Mexico f X 1 J 45 

be received. The Mexican foreign minbte, re^d, on “ fuJrf 

that -although the Mexican nation is deeply mjured by ^ 

Stales ... my government is disposed to receive the co . . 

the United Stales who may come to this impital with full p 
to settle the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, an 
manner. . . [Italics inserted! , . of 

Upon receipt of these assurances, Polk appointed John . 

Louisiana as the American emissary. Although the Mexican gove 
had agreed to receive only a commissioner and to treat only tn 
boundary difficulty, Washington disregarded these arrangement 
made Slidell a full-fledged minbter plenlpotenUary. empowered to 
cuss (1) claims (2) California, and (3) the Texas boundary. 

With the penniless Mexican government unable to pay its onng 
in cash, Polk was willing to accept land instead. He believed w 
claim of Texas to the Rio Grande from the mouth of that river to h 
was incontestable. But he did acknowledge that there was a 
opinion as to the location of the western boundary of Texas, north t 
42nd Parallel. Slidell was therefore aulliorized to assume the claims 
the United States against Mexico, provided that Mexico would consen 
to the Rio Grande as the western boundary of Texas. , 

Slidell carried with him several alternate proposals. He was instruc 
lo secure, if possible, all New Mexico for an additional S3 million, 
though his most pressing objectives were to adjust the claims and 
boundary', be was to offer a maximum of 523 million, in addition to as 
suming the American claims, for California and the intervening area. 
“Monej’ would be no object,” wrote Secretary Buchanan in conclu mg 
Slidell's instructions, “when compared with the value of the acquisi 
tion." But one should note that at this stage of the game Polk, as an 
absolute minimum, was willing to exchange American claims for a set 
ment of the Texan boundary. He was not prepared to serve an ultimatum 
for California; this area might yet be acquired by processes of interna 
revolution, in the manner of Texas. 

> 037, p. 12 {Pena y Pena to Black, Oct 15, 
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SLIDELL’S FAILURE 

The news of Slidell’s proposed mission quickly leaked out, despite all 
efforts to keep it secret. Mexican public opinion was instantly aroused 
by the very suggestion of negotiating svilh the nation that had made off 
witli Texas. Even before Slidelfs appointment, a Mexican newspaper had 
burst out; 

This vile [Mexican] government has been and is in conespondcnce with the 
[American] usurpers. The Yankee [agent] . . . has departed for the North 
to say to his government to send a commissioner to make with our govern- 
ment an ignominious treaty on the basis of the surrender of Texas and 
we know not what other part of the republic.* 

No sooner had Slidell appeared in Mexico City, on December 6, 1845, 
than printed Circulars outlining his objectives were scattered broadcast 
throughout the city. The government was accused of a treasonable at- 
tempt to dismember the country. The Herrera administration, already 
tottering, would obviously have been thrown out of power if it had 
attempted to consider Slidell’s “insulting” proposals. It therefore refused 
to negotiate with the American envoy, primarily on the technically de- 
fensible grounds that it had agreed to receive a commissioner, not a 
minister plenipotentiary, to discuss the Texas boundary difficulty. 

The snubbing of Slidell marked a parting of the ways. The fast- 
slipping Herrera government was promptly over^h^o^^^t by a military 
faction, which charged the regime with “seeking to avoid a necessary and 
glorious war" and incurring an “Ignominious loss of national dignity." Polk 
next instructed Slidell to opeti negotiations with the new government, 
but the American envoy met with no better success. His proposals were 
not rejected; he simply was not given an opportunity to present them. 
"Be assured,” he advised Polk, "that nothing is to be done with these 
people until they shall have been chastised.” 

With the door now slammed shut on any kind of peaceful adjustment, 
Polk proceeded to force a showdown. Until then he had not attempted to 
occupy with armed forces the expansive no-man ‘s land behveen the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces, although he had stationed General Zachary 
Taylor at Corpus Christi, just southwest of the Nueces. 'The Mexicans 
tolerated this nominal invasion. Bui on January 13, 1846, the day after 
learning of Slidell’s rejection, PoBc issued the fateful order that provoca- 
tively sent General Ta)’lor all the way to the Rio Grande Although the 
Mexican commander warned Taylor to retire beyond the Nueces, the 
American general took up a position tfxrealening the Mexican town of 
Matamoros, near the mouth of the Bio Grande. He abo built a fort there, 
‘Quoted in J. S. Reeves. American Diphntacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimofe. 
19071, P- 2S4. 
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and instituted a blockade of the river. Some authorities regard this last 
step as an act of war. 


AMERICAN BLOOD ON AMERICAN (?) SOIL 
On May 9, 1S^6. the day after Slidell's return to Washington Polk 
discussed the Mexican crisis at length with his Cabinet. He asserted t a 
there were ample grounds for sending a war message to Congress—fo 
ferring, of course, to unpaid claims, the Slidell rejection, and ot et 
grievances. 

I told them (Polk recorded] that I thought 1 ought to make such a message 
[to Congress] by tuesday next, that the country, was excited and . 

on the subject, and if 1 failed to do so 1 x^ould not be doing my dut>- 
then propounded the distinct question to the Cabinet and took their opimo 
individually, whether I should make a message to Congress on Tues ay, 
and whether in that message I should recommend a declaration ot ar 
against Mexico.® 


Secretary of the Navy Bancroft demurred, but added that if the Mexicans 
were to commit an act of aggression, he would favor immediate hos- 
tilities. Secretary of State Buchanan stated that he was prepared to 'd® 
for svar, but that he would feel belter satisfied if the Me.xican forces first 


attacked the Americans. The Cabinet finally agreed that a draft message 
should be prepared and submitted to it for discussion at its ne.xt meeting. 

Then occurred one of the strangest coincidences in history. That vep 
evening dispatches arrived from General Taylor relating how the 
Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande, on April 25, 1846, and had killed 
or wounded sixteen of his men. Polk would no longer have to urge a 
declaration of war on the rather hollow basis of unpaid claims and the 
Slidell rejection. The misgivings of the more sensitive members of the 
Cabinet would be quieted, the public conscience would be salved, and 
the country would presumably rally behind the President. Polk, a staunch 


Christian, regretted having to break the Sabbath by working on his war 
message, but he eased his conscience by interrupting his labors long 
enough to go to church. 


The war message, submitted to Congress on May 11, 1846, was an 
extraordinary document. It outlined at length the twenty years of ac- 
cumulated grievances against Mexico, stressing the events leading up to 
the rejeebon of Slidell “upon the most frivolous pretexts.” Two passages 
near the end were not completely candid: 


•^e cup of forbearance had been exhausted even before the recent informa- 
tion from the fronher. . . . But now. after reiterated menaces, Mexico has 
passed the boundary of the United Stales, has invaded our territory and 


*M. M. Quaife, ed., TJie 
IMS). 


DIanf of James K. Polk (Chicago, 1910), 1, 384 (May 
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" shed American blood upon Ihe American soil. She has proclaimed that 
hostilities have commenced, and that the two nations are now at war. 

Continuing, Polk made this significant observation: 

As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exists by the 
act of Mexico herself, we are called upon by every consideration of duty 
and patriotism to vindicate with decision tlie honor, the rights, and the 
interests of our country.* 

Polk tlicn urged Congress to recognize tlie existence of ivar and to take 
steps to xvage it vigorously. Two days later the legislators formally de> 
dared war, empowered the President to use the army and navy, and 
appropriated $10 million for military purposes. 

The prompt and overwhelming vote in Congress for war — 174 to 14 
in the House and 40 to 2 in the Senate — is deceptive. Aroused by the 
loss of American lives, all sections and all p.artfes at first enthusiastically 
endorsed the conflict. Popular slogans were "Ho for the Halls of the 
Montezumas!“ and "Mexico or Death!” But gradually considerable senti« 
merit developed against fighting "Jimmy Polk's War,” especially among 
the opposition Whig party and the antislavery men, One abolitionist 
Congressman denounced (he conflict as “unholy, unrighteous, and dam- 
nable." The distinguished WJiig orator. Senator Corvrin of Ohio, de- 
clared in a memorable speech that if he were a Mexican he would say 
to the Americans, “Have you not room in your own country to bury 
your dead men? If you come into mine, we will greet you with bloody 
iiands; and welcome you to hospitable graves," ^ 

Abmliam Lincoln, w ho entered the House as a Whig some months after 
tlie svar began, joined the dissenters. Through bis famous “spot resolu- 
tions,” which caused him to be dubbed the “spotty Lincoln," he de- 
manded to know the precise "spot" on American soil where the shooting 
had begun. Certainly Polk would have been much nearer the truth if lie 
had said that “American blood has been shed on soil in dispute between 
the United States and Mexico” — soil to wbidi Mexico perhaps had a 
better technical claim than the United States. 

DID POLK PROVOKE WAR? 

The Whigs, branding Polk a liar, challenged his allegation that be had 
put forth “considerable efforts" to avoid war. If so. they asked, why had 
he sent troops deep into the disputed territory, within a provocatively 
short distance of a large body of Mexican troops? And why, scholars 
have later queried, does the President’s diary cont.ain several references 
to the anticipated clash between Taylors force and the Mexicans? War 
*J. D Richardson. Messages and Papers ti the Presidents (Washington, 1697), IV, 
442. 

* Cong. Globe. 29 Cong., 2 sess., appendix, p. 217 (Feb 11, 1847). 
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probably would have erupted in any event, for Polk was evidently deter 
mined to force it after Slidell’s rejection. Yet if General Taylor had not 
been sent to the Rio Grande, the conflict would not have broken on 
when it did or where it did. 

The most plausible explanation of the President's course — assuming tha 
he did not Avant to provoke war — ^is that he had obligated himself to pro- 
tect the Texans. Occupation of the disputed area was in this sense a 
defensi\e step, even though it removed a deep buffer. But if the 
organized Mexicans had failed to make a serious effort to invade 
during the nine years when it was weakly defended, they probab y 
would not have attempted to do so when it was under the forrmda e 
wing of the United States. As events turned out, the action of Polk gave 
die Mexicans a good excuse to start what they regarded as a defensive 
war by repelling an invader. Curiously enough, each nation could seri- 
ously claim that it had been invaded by the other. 

The Wliigs also charged that Polk, having failed by every other wi e 
to win California, deliberately provoked war in order to despoil w* 
neighbor. In this way, they alleged, he would be able to gratify his 
bition and rescue the territory from the British. But it seems clear that 
Polk did not really want war — provided that he could get California 
without it. It is equally clear that he did not lean over backivard to 
avoid hostilities when the news came to him that Slidell’s attempts at 
purchase had failed. For him patience and forbearance had ceased to 
be virtues. Probably he welcomed war. He would have been a little less 
than human If, in the drcumstances, be had not. 

BELLICOSITY ON BOTH SIDES 

Diplomacy broke down in 1846 because the will to preserve peace was 
not present on either side. During the summer and autumn of l&fS, 
some months before Taylor’s border skirmish, the United States was 
giving every evidence of a bellicose spirit “Nine-tenths of our people, 
asserted the New York Morning News, “would rather have a little fight- 
ing than not.” “LET US GO TO WAR," bluntly began an editorial in 
the New York Journal of Commerce. The Richmond Enquirer was con- 
fident that the American peq>]e favored “a full and thorough chastisement 
of Mexican arrogance and folly.” On March 16, 1846, the New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin declared: 

The United States have borne more insult, abuse, insolence and injury, 
from Mexico, than cne nation ever before endured from another. . • • 
ITlhey are now left no alteniative but to extort by arms the respect and 
justice which Mexico refuses to any treatment less harsh.® 

•Quoted inj H Smith, TfieW'ar tr-tth Jl/oilco (New York. 1919), I, 121. 
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From all indications the Mexicans were even more eager to 6ght the 
hated *^'anquis" than the Yankees were to light them. But Mexico had 
been verbally reconquering Texas for nine years, and due allowance 
must be made for braggadocio. On paper the Mexican army, Iieavily 
overstaffed with generals, was about five limes larger tiran that of the 
United States. One Mexican officer boasted that his cavalry could break 
the American infantry squares with tlie lasso. There was even wild talk 
of bursting into Louisiana, arming the slaves, and arousing the Indians 
against "the Bullies of the North." With the blundering attempt of the 
Yankees to invade Canada in mind, tlie Mexicans did not think that tlie 
Americans either could or would fight — an impression that was con- 
firmed by Polk’s repeated attempts to buy a peace. To the Mexicans, the 
United States was a nation of "money-grubbers” and dollar worshipers; 
the Yankee was an impossible braggart; and the Southern skiveholder 
was a "degenerate portion of the English race." 

Mexico was counting to some extent, thougli apparently not heavily, 
on an outbreak of war betu-een Britain and the United States over the 
Oregon dispute. The London government did what Ltfle it could to 
restrain the Mexicans, but English public opinion encouraged them in 
tlieir delusions. The London Times expressed a common contempt for 
the United States when it declared that "The invasion and conquest of 
a vast region by a State which is without an ormv and without credit, Is 
a novelty in the history of nations. . . And the weekly Bfitnnnia 
insisted that America as "an aggressive power is one of tlie weakest In 
the world ... fit for nothing but to fight Indians." 

CONQUERING A PEACE 

Despite the bloodshed on the Hio Grande, there was still an outside 
chance that Polk would be able to buy what he wanted without having 
to prosecute a full-fledged war. The most promising approach involved 
General Santa Anna, who was then exiled in Cuba. In February, 1846, 
Polk learned through an intermediary tliat if the deposed dictator were 
allowed to return to Mexico, he xvould make peace with the United 
States and promptly sell the desired tenitory. Orders were therefore 
issued to let Santa Anna pass through the American blockading squad- 
rons. But when the slippery hfexfoan (eader reached his naf/ve /and, he 
used his remarkable talents to arouse his countrymen against the in- 
vader. The crestfallen Polk ivas farther than ever from a purchased peace. 

There was nothing left now but to fight it out. General Zachary Taylor 
pushed across the Bio Grande and drove deep into the northern reaches 
of Mexico. There he managed to win several victories, notably at Buena 

'London Times, April 15, 1845, 5:4. 
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Vista in 1847, where he defeated Santa Anna despite heavy numerical 
odds. 

Polk had meanvv})ilc matured his basic plan. He would seize what he 
had tried to purchase, hold it in pawn, and then force the Mexicans to 
come to terms — to “conquer a peace* was his own curious phrase. Pur- 
suant to this scheme, General Kearny marched overland from Fort Leav- 
enworth, captured Sar>ta Fi, and then pushed on to California. There 
American naval forces, co-operating with the dashing explorer. Cap- 
tain John C. Frdmont, had already brought most of the area under con- 
trol. Considerable mystery still enshrouds the doings of this young army 
oiBcer, but if was a strange coincidence — if indeed a coincidence — that 
when war broke out he should have been in California with several 
dozen well-armed men, and in serious eonllict with the Mexican author- 
ities. 

Polk now had what he wanted — California and the intervening terri- 
tory— but the Mexicans had not had enough of fighting. The only way to 
bring them to their knees was to strike a smashing blow at the very vitals 
of their country and capture their capital General Winfield Scott was 
placed in command of this key expedition, and after seizing the seaport 
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city of Vera Cruz, in ^Ja^cb, 1847, he undertook the moantainous march 
toward Mexico City in the face of formidable obstacles. 

Then occurred one of the most bizarre incidents in American diplo- 
matic annals. Polk decided to send along with the invading army an 
executive agent, who would be empowered to conclude peace whenever 
the moment seemed to be favorable. The President preferred Secretary 
of State Buchanan; but months might elapse before the Mexicans would 
consent to negotiate, and a pronunenl member of the Cabinet could 
not be spared.** Polk finally appointed the Chief Clerk of the State De- 
partment, Nicholas Trist, a man of modest attainments and reputation. 
His selection would cause no jealousy among the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and if negotiations did not go well he could be recalled — 
a course that would be more awkward in the case of a prominent man. 

THE STRANGE SAGA OF NICHOLAS TRIST 

General Scott had meanwhile been fighting his way toward Mexico 
City against serious odds. His nerves were already frayed when Polk’s 
pcrambulatory plenipotentiary put in an appearance. Scott sent a heated 
letter to the newly arrived envoy, for he misunderstood Trist’s instruc- 
tions and feared that civilian interference xvilh military operations would 
jeopardize his already perilous position. Trist, who was an overfiuid pen- 
man, replied in a caustic thirty-page note. The rather childish quarrel was 
patched up when General Scott sent a jar of guava jelly to his epistolary 
adversary, who had become ill. 

Having buried the hatchet, Scott and Trist entered upon tortuous ne- 
gotiations designed to bribe Santa Anna, at a cost of $10,000, into making 
a peace. The double-dealing conspirator pocketed the money, and used 
the ensuing armistice to bolster his defenses. With the breakdown of 
bribery and the renewal of hostilities, Scott captured Mexico City, on 
September 14, 1847, after heavy fighting. Formal Mexican resistance 
thereupon ended. 

Polk was meanwhile becoming increasingly annoyed by Trists bun- 
glings, and by the awksvardness of waging svar with a pen in one hand 
and a sword in the other. A satisfactory treaty seemed beyond reach, and 
the presence of the American envoy was thought to betray undue eager- 
ness on the part of the United States to end the fighting. Early in October, 
1847, therefore, the State Department sent an inshmclion advising Trist 
of his summary recall. 

But Trist embarked instead upon a surprising course. Shortly before 
receiving notice of his recall, he had opened negotiations with the 
moderate Mexican faction that had recently come into power. This group, 
whose foothold was shaky, was evidently the only one witli which a 

“ Polk, Diary, II, 466-467. 
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reasonable treaty could be made. In fact, tbe moderate Mexican leaders 
urged Trist to continue uith the negotiations despite his instructi(ms 
from Washington. Trist realized that if he did not take advantage of t i$ 
opening, anarchy might result, and vrith It the possibility of prolonge 
guerrilla warfare or the conquest of all Mexico. Either eventuality 'vou 
be fraught with peril. Communication with Washington was so slow, 
the advantages of striking while the iron was hot were so obvious, that 
Trist decided to disregard his instructions and do what seemed best for 
his country. 

This decision involved considerable courage. If things went wTong, 
Trist could expect Lttle mercy from the angered Polk, whom he was now 
openly defying. But having made up his mind. Trist sent the President 
a remarkable sixty-five page letter explaining why he was remaining. Po ^ 
was furious at the conduct of this "impudent and unqualified scoundrel^ 
"I have never in my life,” he noted In Ws diary, "felt so indignant. . . » 

AN UNAUTHOmZED TnE.\TY DY A DISAVOWED AGENT 

After prolonged negotiations, Trist signed the terms of peace at Guada* 
lupe H’dalgo, near Mexico City, on February 2, 1S4S The treaty ceded 
New Mexico and California outright to the United States, and confirmed 
the American title to Texas as far as the Rio Grande This vast region, 
including Texas, was approximately one*half of Mexico. In return, the 
United States agreed to pay S15 million and assume the claims of its oxvn 
citizens to the extent of $3.25 million. Since Polk regarded the territory 
as an indemnity exacted from Mexico for having provoked the war, and 
since Slidell had been authorized to pay $25 million for approximately 
the same area, one is surprised to find the victor granting so much mone)’ 
to the vanquished. Some writers have said that the consciences of the 
Americans troubled them; others, that tliis was “rather characteristic of 
American generosity and fair play." In any event, the Mexican President 
was able to save face by referring to the $15 million as an indemnity 
wrested from tbe Yankee. 

Polk was vastly annoyed when the treaty negotiated by his disavowed 
agent arrived posthaste from Mexico. But there were compelling reasons 
for accepting it as it stood. First of all, Tnst had generally conformed to 
his original instructions. Moreover, if Polk should now repudiate a treaty 
made on the terms that he had authorized in April, 1847, the irate AVbigs 
and anti-slavery agitators might get out of hand. 

The growth of opposition to the war was particularly ominous. As 
early as May, 1846, the Boston Atlas had declared. “It would be a sad 
and woeful joy, but a joy nevertheless, to hear that the hordes under 

“ PoDc. Duty. m. 201 (Jan. 15. 1848). 
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Scott and Taylor were, every man of them, swept into the next world.’' ** 
Following the elections ol 1846, the Whigs had enjoyed a majority in 
the House of Representatives, and in January, 184S, that body resolved, 
85 to 81, that the war had been "unnecessarily and unconstitutionally be- 
gun by the President of the United States." The danger loomed that 
the Whig House might bloch further appropriations for the armies in 
the field. Had this happened, the United States probably would not have 
acquired as much as Trist had managed to gain, and the Democratic 
Party would have run an increased risk of repudiation during the forth- 
coming Presidential election. 

Polk therefore grimly submitted the treaty to the Senate, urging that 
it be approved despite *the exceptional conduct of Mr. Trist." The coun- 
try wanted peace, and further delay might render a satisfactory peace im- 
possible. So, on March 10, 1S48, the Senate registered the stamp of its 
approval, with minor amendments, by a vote of 38 to 14. The ardent 
IVhig. Philip Hone, complained that the peace "negotiated by an un- 
authorized agent, with an unacknowledged government, submitted by 
an accidental President, to a dissatisfied Senate, has, nohvithstanding 
these objections In form, been confirmed. . . 

THE ALL-MEXICO MOVEMENT 

The ratification of the Trist Treaty must be viewed in the light of 
Manifest Destiny— "the great American disease"— which was rampant 
in the 18408. Early in 1846 William H. Seward testified that “The popular 
passion for territorial aggrandizement is irresistible," Under the spell of 
the Mexican War, Senator Dickinson of New York offered this toast at a 
Jackson Day dinner: "A more perfect Union, embracing the Whole of 
the North American continent." Several yeare later one editor prophesied 
that before the end of the century "every sea that laves the shores of 
North America will mirror the stars and stripes." 

The exhilarating American victories over the Mexicans had stimulated 
an already voracious appetite for territory, and had led to a mounting 
demand for annexing all of Sfexioo. Sheer greed for land was curiously 
commingled tvitb idealism. The idea took root that the "universal Yankee 
nation” had a mandate from Providence to embark upon a “civilizing 

“ Quoted in Smith, War with Hextca, IT, 281. 

” Baysrd Tuekerman, ed., The Diary of ThBip Itone, 1B3B~18S1 (New York, 1910), 

11. 347 (March 13, 1848). 

“ John Flske records a toast allegedly proposed by an American citizen during the 
Civil War at a Parts banquet; ‘7 pve yo» toe United States — bounded on the north 
by the Aurora Borealis, on the south by the prccessbn of the equinoses, on the east 
by the primeval chaos, and on the west hy flu: Day of Judgementr John Fisfce, 
American Political Ideas (New York, 1883), p. 102. 
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mission” and rescue its neighbor from anarchy. The New York Evening 
Post declared: 

Now we ash, whether any man can ccxJly contemplate the idea of recalling 
our troops from the territory we at present occupy . . . and . . • 
this beautiful country to the custody of the ignorant cowards and promgate 
ruffians who have ruled it for the last twenty-five years? Why, humamtj 
cries out against it. Civilization and Christianity protests against this reuui 
of the tide of barbarism and anarchy,'* 

The movement for all Merico, though poorly organized, was begin- 
ning to gather strong momentum when the Trist Treaty arrived in Wash- 
ington. Polk did not favor this extreme demand because it would mean 
more fighting, with highly uncertain political and military results. One 


The M exican eagle before the war The Meiican eagle after the war 
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of the reasons why he accepted the treaty, in spite of his annoyance, was 
a desire to spike the guns of the csitremisls. He was supported by leading 
*(Juolfd In Sdet’ M'eetJu - - • • 
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Southerners like Calhoun, who perceived that the arid Mexican territory 
was unlikely to prove fertile slave soil, and that bending the bow too 
far would dangerously provoke the free-soil North. One of the strangest 
things about this strange episode is that the treaty was eondemned by 
some who wanted no territory at alt, and by some who wanted all 
Mexieo. 

Tlie submission of the Trist treaty to the Senate before the extremists 
had time to organize effectively was one of the chief factors in slopping 
the all-Mexico boom. The discredited Trist, by courageously violating 
his instructions, probably saved the United States from prolonged guer- 
rilla warfare and the staggering problems that would have arisen from 
trying to absorb the more densely settled portions of Mexico. But Trist 
got scant thanks. While he sank into obscurity and poverty', tlie govern- 
ment refused to pay his salary and expenses for the period following his 
recall. Not until twenty-two years later did Congress vote Trist the un- 
paid 513,647, and President Grant made him postmaster at the hamlet of 
Afexandria, Virginia. 


THE GADSDEN AFTERGULP 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo by no means ended friction between 
the United States and Mexico. Serious disputes arose over Indian raids 
and the exact location of the southwestern boundary. The problem was 
complicated by the immense increase of population in California, follow- 
ing the gold discovery of 1845, and by the increasing necessity of con- 
structing a transcontinental railroad. 

The most feasible southern railway route lay through the area south 
of the Gila River, which was undeniably Mexican territory. On the rec- 
ommendation of Jefferson D.ivis, Secretary of tVar in the expansionist 
Pierce administration, a prominent Southern railroad man. James Gads- 
den, was chosen minister to Mexico in May, 1853. A primarj’ object of 
his mission xvas to purchase tlie important right of wa)'.“ 

Fortune smiled upon the American negotiator. B)’ another turn of the 
wheel of chance, Santa Anna was again in poxver, and as usual in need 
of money. On December 30, 1853, Gadsden concluded a treaty by which 
Mexico agreed to sell tlie liuge area vow comprising the soutliem portions 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The pact not only insured the coveted 
railroad route, now used by the Southern Pacific line, but released the 
United Slates from its obligation under die Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
for damages inflicted by its Indians raiding into Mexico. 

The Gadsden Treaty received rough treatment in the Senate. It became 
a football not only for railroad speculators but also for antislavery agita- 
tors, who were alarmed by recent Southern expansion- The aged Senator 
“See p. N. Caiber, Tfiff Cadiden Tteali/ (Philadelphia. 1923). 
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Benton condemned the land included in the Gadsden purchase as so 
“desolate” and “God-forsaken” that “Kit” Carson, the famous scou^ 
reported that “a wolf could not make a living upon it” 
finally approved with numerous amendments, but not until 
price had been reduced from S15 million to $10 million and the no 
line had been shortsightedly cdianged in such a way as to ex u e 
window on the Gulf of California. • i <» 'ns 

The Gadsden Purchase thus rounded out the enormous territorral g 
ot the United States before the Civil War. With a clear HUe to Mtn 
Oregon and Texas, and with the Mexican cession and the a 
Purchase newly acquired, the republic had increased its previous 
by about tsvo-thirds. The United Slates was now a two-ocean nation, 
can fairly criticize Polk’s methods, but one can hardly fail to be impress 
by the results. 
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The Ferment of the 
Fifties 


7hcsc Yahkeet an most disagreeable Fellows fc? 
hove to do with about onn American Question; Tiiey 
arc on the Spot, strong, deeplij interested in the mat- 
ter. tolaUij unscrupulous and dishonest and deter- 
mined somehow or other to carry their Faint. . . . 

Low Palmebston, ]857 


THE YANKEE COMES OF AGE 

Texas, Obecon, and the Mexican cession territory— an imperia) domain 
—bad fallen into the outstretched bands of the United States within the 
span of tliree years. One svould think that the American people, con- 
fronted with the task of settling such an enormous area, would be con- 
tent. But not so.* Senator MaiJoiy of Florida declared that it was “no 
more possible for this country to pause in its career than it is for the free 
and untra/nmeled eagle to cease to soar." If the slavery issue had not 
appeared as an apple of discord, the American people could hardly have 
failed to grasp more. 

Tlie swift and relatis’ely easy victories of the Mexican War caused the 
United States to rise to the full height of its “exulting manhood." One 
British journal quoted an American as boasting, "Your little isle, sir, 
would make a pretty addition to this fine countryl" The rulers of the 
Old Vi'orld, particularly of Britain, were not pleased with these latest ex- 
hibitions of bumptiousness or with Yankee rapacity in Mexico. But tJiey 
could not fail to be impressed by the uninlerropted triumphs of American 
arms. Early in 1847 the United States minister in London reported that 
“they do not love us; but they are compelled to respect us.” In America, 
Philip Hone rjoted in his diary; 

They (the British! may occasionafly abuse us as an arrogant people. . . . 

But the language of contempt is beaidnomoie. . . , Brother Jonathan . . . 
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is growing to be a "big boy," and must be treated with a litfJe more respect. 
, . . The Yankees may be ignorant of the most approved method of using 
the knife and fork; but it cannot be denied that they are competent to 
make a good use of the sword and musket. They eat fast, but they go ahead 
wonderfully; they use some queer expressions, but in defence of their rights 
they are apt to talk much to the purpose.^ 

The heightened nationalism of the American people was strikingly 
illustrated by an increased contempt for the “effete monarchies” of 
Europe and their “trappings." In 18M Secretary of State Marcy, a pro- 
fessional politician from New York who had never set foot in Europe, 
issued his famous "Dress Circular." Convinced that the gold braid and 
ostrich feathers of European diplomatic livery were out of harmony with 
American democracy, he encouraged diplomats of the United States ordi- 
narily to appear "in the simple dress of an American citizen" — that is, 
the conventional black evening clothes. With considerable misgivings 
Minister James Buchanan, in London, donned his black coat. To avoid 
the embarrassment of being confused with the servants, who were simi- 
larly attired, he fastened a dress sword to his side. The London Chronicle, 
irked by this latest evidence of Yankee conceit, printed an editorial on 
“American puppyism" which was directed at “ 'the gentleman in the black 
coat’ from Yankee-land," * It seems clear that this "war on knee breeches,” 
though roundly applauded in America, did nothing to increase respect 
for the United States or win converts to democracy. Subsequent gen- 
erations of American diplomats were given greater latitude in donning 
the traditional garb and joining the “peacock parade." 

DE.MACOGIC DIPLOMACY 

The revolutionary outbursts of 1848 in Europe, even more than those 
of 1830, acted as a poxverful stimulus to the heady new spirit of American 
nationalism. The traditional friendliness of the United States to the cause 
of liberty in other lands was intensified by the presence of tens of thou- 
sands of recently arrived Irish and German immigrants. Most of them 
had poured in during the 184(Ys and many of them had but recently 
cringed under the lash of despotism. A considerable group of enthusiasts 
in the United States inaugurated the 'Toung America” movement, which 
had as one of its goals active intervention against the despotisms of 
Europe.* 

'Allan Nevins, ed., The Diary of Plulip Hone (New York, 1936), pp- 869-570 
(Feb. 5. 1848) 

* In Berlm. the Bntish ambassadoi accosted the American minister, George Bancroft 
and asked in t!)e presence of many listeners wl^ the representatives of the Unitea 
States appeared at court "all dressed m black, hke so many undertakers.” Bancroft 
retorted that “we could not be more appropria^y dressed than we are — at European 
courts, where what we represent is the Burial of Monarchy." M. A. DeWoUe Howe, 
The Life and Letters of Ceorge Bancroft (New York, 1908), II, 174. 

'See M. E. Curti, “Young America," Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXII (1926), 34-55. 





THE LAND OF LIBERTY 

Recommended to the Consideration of "Brother Jonathan" 

British satire: the leering, cigar-sinoldng, unprincipled Yankee, guarding his 
almighty dollar and his title to Oregon and Texas, with elevated feet, unkempt 
hair, slave driver’s whip, repeating pistol, and liquor glass. Note slave tradmg, 
slave beating, and slave lynching; also references to repudiation, dueling, fight- 
ing with knives in Confess, and erecting gallows and pillaging churches in 
Mexico. 

London TuneK 1847 
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IRISH AND GERMAN IMMIGRATION BY DECADE 


Years 

Irish j 

1 Cermaa 

1 All Others ] 

i Grand Total 

1820-1830 1 

1831-1840 I 

207,381 i 

152,454 

239,290 ! 

151,824 

599,125 

1841-1850 

780,719 1 

434,626 

497,906 1 

1,713,251 

1851-1860 1 

914,119 

951.667 

732,428 

2,598214 

I8SI-I870 1 

435.778 

787.468 

1,091,578 1 

2,314,824 

1871-1880 1 

436,871 

718,182 

1,657,138 

2.812,191 

1881-1890 

655,482 

1.452.970 

3,138,161 

5,246,613 

1891-1900 1 

388,416 

S05.152 

2.793,996 

3,687,564 


Americans reacted with bitterness when the Hungarian revolution, 
headed by the djTiainic Louis Kossuth, vras ruthlessly crushed by 
Austria, with help of troops sent in by the Russian Czar. Congressman 
Sweetster of Ohio cried out: 

If I was authorized to speak for the whole American people, and had the 
voice of ARTICULATE THUNDER, I would tefl the despotic Covemments 
of Europe that henceforth in contests for liberty . . . there must be no 
such interference as there has been in the past. ... I will pledge that 
portion of the people of my State that I am authorized to represent, that 
they will, when the time comes, protest against the interference of Russia 
ia another contest in Hungaiy for Lberty.* 

In June, 1349, while the Hungarian revolution was still running its 
ilhstarred course, the IVhig administrstioo of President Taylor issued 
special instructions to A. Dudley Mann, an American diplomat then in 
Europe. He was to proceed to Hungaiy and hold out to the revolutionarj' 
government assurances of recognition, if such a step seemed warranted. 
As fate would have it, the revolt quickly collapsed and Mann did not 
reach Hungaiy. But the Austrian government instructed its charge in 
Washington, Chevalier Hubemann, to lodge a vigorous protest against 
this meddling in the affairs of 3 friendly nation. 

To Daniel Webster, again Secretary of State under the nesv IVhig 
administration, the Hiilsemann note presented both an opportunity and 
a challenge. He >vas distressed bj' the internal controversy over slavery, 
and by the increasing threats of secession. He therefore decided to “write 
a paper which should touch the national pride, and make a man feel 
sheepish and look silly who should speak of disunion.” He abo deemed it 
desirable "h> speak out, and tell the people ol Europe who and what we 
are, and awaken them to a just sense of the unparalleled growth of this 
count!)’. Accordingly, his reply to Hubemann contained this high-flown 
passage: 

The power of this republic at the present moment is spread over a region 
one of the richest and most fertile on the globe, and of an eslent in com- 

• Cong Globe. 52 Cong . 1 sess . p. 177 (Jan. 3. 1852). 
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C arisen with which ihe possessions of the house of Hapsburg [Austria] ore 
ut os a patch on (he earths surface.* 

Webster did not mistake the public temper, for his rebuke to Hiilsemann 
aroused instant enthusiasm in the ranks of both parties. 

Three years later, in 1853, the Koszta affair provided another oppor- 
tunity for stump-speech diplomacy. Martin Koszta was a Hungarian rev- 
olutionist who had fled to the United States, where he had declared 
his intention of becoming an American citizen. He was later seized within 
Turkish jurisdiction by an Austrian naval officer, who in turn was forced 
to release liis captive by an American warship.* To the subsequent protest 
in Washington of Hulsemann, Wilbam L. Marcy, now Secretary of State, 
returned a ringing reply which, however, had a tenable legal basis. There 
was reason to believe that Marcy desired the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, and that he was appealing to the large immigrant vote. At 
all events, the country applauded wildly. But one Vienna newspaper 
snarled, "We must get out of the way of the Yankee, who is half a buc- 
caneer, and half a backwoodsman, and no gentleman at all.” 

THE KOSSUTH CIUZE 

The exiled Hungarian leader Louis Kossuth, after various misadven- 
tures and with American assistance, arrived in New Ycck on December 
5, 1851. The “illustrious" Magyar, who svas a gifted orator and a mag- 
netic personality, received a tumultuous welcome. In New York one burst 
of cheering, so it was reported, lasted svithout interruption for fifteen 
minutes. Henry W. Longfellow, the famed poet, remarked that the people 
had gone “clean daft." No foreign visitor since Lafayette’s triumphal tour 
had ever received such an ovation. With the ghost of slavery temporarily 
laid by the crucial Compromise of 1850, the nation was free to outdo 
itself. 

Diplomatically, the Kossuth incident was brought to a head by Secre- 
tary Webster. The leonine orator, speaking at a Washington banquet in 
the Hungarian’s honor and possibly overstimulated by champagne, as- 
serted: 

We shall rejoice to see our American mode! upon the Lower Danube and 
on the mountains of Hungary. ... I limit my aspirations for Hungary, 
ior the present, to fn’Jt single ani sam^fte punft, — Hungarian Tuivpwiiwittr, 
Hungarian self-government, Hungarian control of Hungarian destinies.t 

•Senate Ex. Docs, 31 Cong., 2 sees., no. 9, p. 7 (Webster to Hulsemann, Dec. 21, 
1850). 

•See Andor Kl.iy, Daring Dif^omacy: The Cose of Die First American Ultimatum 
(Minneapolis, 1957). 

• I W McIntyre, ed , The Wnlings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (National ed.. 
Boston, 1903), XIII, 461, 426 (Jan. 7, 1852). 
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Webster may have been motivated \>y a desire to repeat the smashing 
success of his Hiilsemann note. Such, at least, was the interpretation of 
Hulsemanti, who regarded the nesv Websterian outburst as a thinly dis- 
guised bid for the Presidential nomination. As the Ncto Yorfc Herald 
remarlced, the Kossuth excitement was “a first-rate piece, as good as a 
queen, in the political game of chess." nie Austrian government was so 
deeply offended by the uproarious welcome extended to its most notorious 
rebel, and by the blatant indiscretion of the American Secretary of State, 
that it instructed its representative to have no further dealings with 
Webster. Relations remained strained until the great orator died in 
October, 1852. 

The Kossuth infatuaUon had meantime been running its course. Hun- 
garian history, music, dances, and wine became popular. Kossuth clubs 
were organized. Immense crowds turned out and shed tears while the elo- 
quent Magyar addressed them in flawless English. Ladies impulsively 
contributed rings and necklaces to the Hungarian cause. Some money was 
raised, but most of it, to Kossuth’s disgust, was frittered away on parades 
and banquets. The traditional policy of the republic, sanctified by the 
Founding Fathers, restrained the United Stales from active Interference 
in Hungary. The South, moreover, could not support intervention in 
Europe on behalf of liberalism lest It provide sanction for European inter- 
vention in the South on behalf of abolitionism. 

When it became evident that intervention was what Kossuth wanted, 
the enthusiasm for him evaporated with a suddenness proportionate to 
its extravagance. The magnetic Magyar, alias Alexander Smith, finalJj' 
sailed from America a sadder and wiser man. But he left behind him 
Kossuth beards, Kossuth hats, Kossuth overcoats, Kossuth cigars, the 
Kossuth grippe, and Kossuth County, Iowa, 

ISTHMIAN INVOLVEMENTS 

From the days of Balboa, men’s minds had toyed with the idea of 
severing North and South America by an artificial waterway. The Amer- 
ican people had revealed some early interest in such a dream, but not 
until near the middle of the century did they begin to show a lively con- 
cern about the Isthmus. The reasons are crystal clear. In the 1840’s the 
United States received Its slasc oJ Osegan, and Mqnlsed from, the \lex- 
jcans a vast frontage on the Pacific Ocean. Nine days before the signing 
of the treaty with Mexico, gold was discovered in California — an event 
that touched off one of the most explosive population movements of his- 
tory. Control of water communication with distant American territory on 
the Pacific Coast rapidly became a question of pressing importance to 
the United States. 
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American ne«?ds were partly mel by a foothold at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, then held by the republic of Ne%v Granada (later Colombia). In 
December, 1846, the United Stales minister in Bogota signed a treaty 
which proved to be of unforeseen significance. New Granada, which 
feared tiiat Great Britain or some other imperialistic power might seize 
the Isthmus of Panama, granted the United States important transit 
rights in that region. In return, Washington bound itself to maintain the 
“perfect neutrality" of the route so that “free transit of traffic might not 
be interrupted.’' This right-of-way was of incalculable value to American 
commerce, but the Senate was so suspicious of possible entanglements 
that it did not approve the pact until June 3, IS4S, a year-and-a-half 
later. The treaty paved the way for the Panama railway line, completed 
in 1855 by Americans as the first transcontinental railroad — forty-eight 
miles long. 

Mounting interest in the Isthmus also involved a novel invocation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. In IS-IS, when the rumor spread that the local 
rulers of the Nfe-rican peninsula of Yucatan were about to offer their 
land to Britain, President Polk swung into action. In a resolute message to 
Congress, on April 29, 184$, he proclaimed that the United States would 
not permit such a transfer, even with the consent of the inhabitants. This 
so-called Polk Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine went a step further than 
the original dictum, which had envisaged intervention or acquisition 
without the consent of the inhabitants. 

Nor did American concern for this general area end here. The Gadsden 
Purchase Treaty of 1S53 included an article guaranteeing to the United 
States certain transit rights on the projected railroad across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, the narrow w'aist of Mexico. 

The British, already alarmed by the outcome of the Medcan War, 
viewed the soutlm’ard push of llie American eagle xvilh grave misgivings. 
For one thing, they had an important territorial stake in the Caribbean, 
including Jamaica, Belize (British Honduras), and other colonies. For 
another, they were jealously guarding their position as the number one 
mercantile power, and they would go to extreme lengths before they 
would permit the Yankee to secure a stranglehold on the Isthmus— one 
of the commercial nerve centers of the globe. 

A canal across Nicaragua was then regarded as the most feasible 
Isthmian waterwaj’, with its Atlantic terminus the San Juan River. Near 
the mouth of this navigable stream lived a tribe of savages Icnoum as the 
Mosquito Indians, o\’er whom England had long claimed a protectorate. 

In 1848 the British authorities seized San Juan, renamed Greytown, at 
the entrance of the San Juan River. Their ostensible reason was to protect 
their dusky ward, “His Mosquito Majesty," against the Nicaraguans. 

On the Pacific side the British had a weather eye cocked, particularly 
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at the Gulf of Fonseca, which commanded tlie prospective western 
termini of the proposed canal. In October, 1849, a British naval officer 
boldly entered that body of water and seized Tigre Island. The London 
authorities promptly disavowed the rash act, but American public opinion 
was alarmed by this evidence of aggression, as well as by the iron-handed 
occupation of Gre^town. Secretary of Stale Clayton wrote that a “collision 
will become inevitable if great prudence is not exercised on both sides.” 


THE CLAyTON•BUL^VER HAIRSPLITTINC 
The London Foreign Office fortunately revealed a willingness to enter 
into negotiations. Late in 1849 it sent to Washington an able nmv minister, 
Henry Lytton Dulwer, brother of the famous author of The Last Days of 
PompeiL His discussions svith Secretary Clayton had scarcely begun when 
it became painfully evident that neither Britain nor America would 
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consent to the sole control of a canal route by the other. Nor did Eng- 
land, with the aggressive ralmerston again Foreign Secretary, show the 
slightest desire to relinquish her clastic Mosquito protectorate. 

But Secretary Clayton held a few high cards. Zealous American agents 
in Central America had recently concluded several transit treaties, which 
conveyed to the United States ctcIusivc canal-route privileges. Although 
these pacts had not yet been laid before the Senate, Clayton could 
threaten to submit them if Britain refused to come to terms. Moreover, 
several of the Central American republics, including Nicaragua, had 
become so apprehensive of British designs that they were looking to the 
United States for protection. As Clarion bluntly informed Bulwer: 
There is not one of these five Central American states that would not annex 
themseh’cs to us tomorrow, if they could, and if it is any secret worth know- 
ing you are welcome to it — Some of them have offered and asked to be 
annexed to the United Slates already. (Italics in original.] * 

After prolonged diplomatic fencing, the famous Clayton-Bulwer Treatj’ 
was signed on April 19, 1850. By its terms both parties agreed to co-operate 
in facilitating the construction of an Isthmian canal; both bound them- 
selves never to fortify or exercise exclusive control over it. As regards 
clashing territorial ambitions in Central America, the pact was less clear. 
London was dead set against relinquishing the Mosquito Coast, and had 
no intention whatever of abandoning British Honduras. Secretary Clayton 
Imcw all this, yet he could not make specific concessions on these points 
for fear of arousing a partisan clamor from the Britain-haters in America. 
Both negotiators therefore deliberately consented to the use of ambiguous 
language to conceal their official differences; otherwise, a treaty probably 
could not have been concluded. 

Tlie much-disputed Article I of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty provided 
that neither party was to "occupy” or “colonize” or exercise “dominion" 
over “any part of Central America.” When Dulwer consented not "to 
occupy” any part of Central America, he understood that Britain was not 
"to occupy” anything further. Clayton, on the other hand, hoped to make 
the provision retroactive. As the London Times not inaptly remarked, the 
negotiation was a struggle “for generalship in the use of terms.” 

AN IGNOBLE SURRENDER OR A DIPLO.MATIC COUP? 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was approved by the Senate, after only a 
brief debate, by a vote of 42 to 11. surprisingly speedy action is not 
difficult to account for. For one thing, the Senators had been consulted 
during the negotiations; for anotlier, they were able to read their own 
meaning into the ambiguous language of the document. Before the final 
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ratification, Clayton am] Bulwer exchanged confidential notes which 
attempted to clarify their interpretations of what the treaty was really 
intended to accomplish. Clayton resorted to these under-the-table tactics 
primarily because he feared that the Senate would throw out the entire 
pact if the reservations were made public. At best, such stratagems were 
a questionable way of circumventing the regularly constituted treaty* 
making authority. 

Whatever unclarity may exist about the negotiations, it is clear that 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty svas the most persistently unpopular pact 
ever concluded by the United Slates. Former Secretary of State James 
Buchanan, a member of the opposition Democratic Party, wrote that 
Bulwer deserved a "British peerage." Senator Stephen Douglas, also a 
Democrat, condemned the agreement as "truckling to Great Britain. 
Specifically, opponents of the treaty declared that it was a self-denying 
pledge which would thwart the southward expansion of the American 
people. There was much truth in this assertion, for the United States 
formally bound itself not to acquire any of Centra) America. 

Critics also charged that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty violated the 
Monroe Doctrine by permitting Britain to keep the territory she had 
already illegally seized in Central America. On this point there is much 
difference of opinion. But it Is evident that the treaty, by placing a barrier 
In the path of British aggression in Central America, actually strengthened 
the Monroe Doctrine. In a sense, the agreement marked tlie first im- 
portant acceptance by a foreign power of the principles underlying 
Monroes noncolonization clause. 

Much more can be said in defense of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The 
United States, at no great cost to itself, averted serious difficulties with 
Britain, possibly war. The pact also marked the high tide of British ex- 
pansion in Central America, It was undeniably unpopular, but its un- 
popularity grew largely out of the fact that it was a compromise. The 
United States abandoned its schemes for a canal under exdusive Amer- 
ican control; Britain did likewise. But without compromise and concession 
there would have been no agreement 

In later years, when the United States had become a major power and 
had outgrown the treaty, the complaints about having been bamboozled 
by slippery British diplomats were redoubled. So it seemed in 1900. But 
in 1550 the picture was radically different America was still only a 
second-rate power, torn by a violent slavery controversy. Yet she per- 
suaded the number-one naval power to treat with her on a plane of 
equality. She also succeeded in halting British expansion in Central 
America, as well as a formidable attempt to secure a death grip on the 
Isthmian route. Considering the times, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
something of a triumph for American diplomacy. 
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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COCKPIT 

The decade from 1850 to I860^vas one of misunderstanding and bicker- 
ing over the Clayton-Biilwer Treaty. Wlialever may have been American 
desires, the British showed little inclination to relinquish the Mosquito 
protectorate. They not only refused to abandon the Honduran Bay 
Islands, but they made these bits of territory a crown colony in 1852. This 
"colony-snatching" was widely regarded in America as a deliberate 
evasion of a treaty obligation and a provocative violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The explosive possibilities of the Mosquito controversy were dramati- 
cally illustrated at Greytown, in July, 18S1. Mob outbursts there included 
an attack upon a United States diplomatic official, whose face was cut by 
a broken bottle. An American naval officer, backed by frowning guns, 
demanded reparation. ^Vhen it was not forthcoming, he literally blew the 
town off the map. No lives were lost, but the property of foreigners was 
destroyed, including that of Britons and Frenchmen. 

President Pierce, In his annual message to Congress, defended the iron- 
handed act of the American commander. But the London government, 
already disturbed by the aggressive policy of the United States toward 
Cuba, was greatly angered. Even the ordinarily unrufBed Lord Claren- 
don, then Foreign Secretary, showed extreme displeasure when discuss- 
ing the incident with the United Slates minister. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty declared, “We are fast ‘drifting’ into a war with the U. 
States, . . 

The London authorities, after vainly attempting to secure a disavowal 
of the bombardment, ceased to push their grievance. They took the posi- 
tion that British subjects must seek redress from the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, which had tolerated such disorders. This moderate course was no 
doubt prompted in part by a realization that American public opinion was 
far from unanimous in supporting the brutal bombardment. Moreover, 
the blood-draining Crimean War had broken out several months earlier, 
and Britain had her hands full without a fight with the Yankees over the 
somewhat ridiculous Mosquito protectorate. Even at this late date Eur- 
ope’s distresses were helping to safeguard the United States. 

The already vexed situation in Central America was further compli- 
cated by the Bbbustering activities of William Walker, an adventuresome 
Tennessean who became known as the “grey-eyed man of destiny.” A shy 
individual weighing scarcely one hundred pounds, he led an unsuccessful 
foray into Lower California in 1853. He followed it with three expedi- 
tions into Central America, in 1855, 1857, and 1860. 

• R. W. Van Alstyne, ed., “Anglo-American Relations, 1853-1857,” Amer. Hist. Eev., 
XLII (1937), 497 (Graham to Clarntdon. Oct 24. 1854). 
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With the aid of a motley group of American adventurers and dis- 
affected Central Americans, WaUcer finally established himself as dictator 
of Nicaragua, from 1855 to 1857. His compleK plans apparently embraced 
the foimation of a Central American federation with himself at the head. 
But among American free-soilers he was regarded, though mistakenly, as 
being merely a front for the pro-slavery e*pansionists of the South. Such 
an interpretation gained greater plausibility when the Democrats, who 
were well entrenched in the South, expressed approval in their 1856 
platform of Walker’s efforts “to regenerate” Nicaragua. 

The British naturally regarded this prince of filibusterers as “the ad- 
vance guard of Manifest Destiny." Specifically, they accused him of se- 
cretly attempting to secure territory for the United States in Central 
America, in plain violation of the letter and the spirit of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. This conclusion did not seem unreasonable in view of the 
ineffective efforts being made by Washington to enforce its antifilibuster- 
ing lam in the face of profilibustering public opinion. But fortunately for 
relations between the rivo English-speakiog nations. Walker’s ambitious 
plans were finally ruined by disease, bad liquor, treachery, the opposition 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s transit company, and British and French hos- 
tility. The "grey-ejed man of destiny” crumpled before a Honduran firing 
squad in 1^. 

CODFISH SEASONED WITO CHAMPAGNE 

Trouble bobbed up ir» another quarter in the 1850’s, when the Cana- 
dians sought to delimit the limited fishing privileges granted to Americans 
by the Convention of 1818. Among other things, they attempted to pre- 
vent the Yankees from hovering within three miles of the coast and from 
purchasing bait and supplies in British colonial ports. As soon as the local 
authorities undertook to uphold these new restrictions by seizing Amer- 
ican fishing craft, the hardy New Englanders flared up in instant resent- 
ment They found an able advocate in Daniel Webster, a fellow New 
Englander, who publicly demanded that his sea-going countrymen be 
protected, " 'hook and line, and bob and sinker.' " By July, 1S53, fishing 
s’essels «ere being armed for any possible contingency. President Pierce 
sent a Qeet to the troubled waters with ominous orders to pres’ent forcibly 
if necessarj’, interference with the rights of the United States. 

The possibilities of an armed clash were freely discussed on both sides. 
Scrutor Davis of Massachusetts asserted that "if Great Britain wants a 
war, undoubtedly she can have it." But across the Atlantic the London 
Speefafor thought it nothing short of a “crime" that the “right of catching 
fishes in the Day of Fundy" should have brought "two powerful natiotu 
linked by closest ties of kindred, ^mpathy and interest" to the verge of 
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war. The London Punch, forsaJcing the usual role of lampooning its trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, obscn’ed: 


Perish all the cod and mackerel in the Ocean — fine eating as they are 

before we go to war with Brother JONATHAN for a cause as scaly as any 
fish can be that have no scales. We can't think of quarrelling with JONA- 
THAN about fish at a time when our general enemy [Russia ?] is plot- 
ting evcrjwhere to reduce us, in a greater measure than we like, to a fish 
diet. . . 


The quarrel over the fisheries was intimately bound up with the internal 
crisis in Canada. The repeal of the preferential British com laws in 1846, 
combined with the high American tariff and other handicaps, had brought 
much distress. A small but vocal minority of the Canadian people agitated, 
particularly in 1849, for union with their great neighbor. Had it not been 
for the hostility of Southern slaveholders to Northern expansion, the 
United States undoubtedly would have shown a much more lively interest 
in the possibilities of annexation. 

But Britain had her hands too full xvith the tangled European skein to 
permit the fisheries dispute to drift to a bloody conclusion. Dosvning 
Street finally decided to make an extraordinary effort by sending to 
America a special mission, headed by Lord Elgin, a hard-headed but 
genial Scot famous for his racy ane^otes and brilliant repartee. The 
British delegation anived in Washington a day or so before the passing 
of the fateful Kansas-Nebraska BUI of 1854. The South, which felt that 
it had racked up a hard-won gain for slavery, was in a mood to placate 
the Nortli by approving a treaty xvilh Canada. The Americans wanted 
fishing privileges; the Canadians wanted lo batter down the Yankee 
tariff walls. The stage was set for bargaining. 

Wise in the ways of men. Lord Elgin recognized the value of social 
amenities as a lubricant for diplomatic wheels. His brilliant young secre- 
tary, Laurence Oliphant, has left some vivid if e.xaggerated passages 
describing the fortnight of svining and dining that accompanied the ne- 
gotiations. One is struck with his frequent mention of the champagne 
which ■'iirigatcd” the table. 

It was the height of the season when we were at Washington, and our 
arrival imparted a new impetus to the festivities, and gave rise lo the taunt, 
after the treaty w.is concluded . . . that “it had been floated through on 
champagne.” Without altogether admitting this, there can be no doubt that, 
in the hands of a skilful diplomatist, that beverage is not without its value.** 

The kind of diplomacy that the British employed was cynically described 
by Oliphant as “chaffing Yankees and slapping them on the back.” “If you 


“Punch, XXIII. SS (Aug. 21, 1852). 

“Laurence Oliphant. Episodet in a Life of Adeenture (4th ed., Edinburgh, 1887), 
pp. 46-^7. 
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have got to deal with hogs " he queried, “what are you to do?” This 
remark was most unfair to Secretary Marcy, who conducted the nego- 
tiations with genuine skill and who won most of the concessions. 


RELUCTANT CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 

The resulting Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, the first of its kind entered 
into by the United States, was signed on June 5. By its terms the Amer- 
icans were granted much more generous fishing privileges than those 
guaranteed by the Convention of 1818. Specifically, they were permitted 
to fish virtually without restriction along the shores of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edwards Island, and a number of smaller 
islands. In return, and of much less importance, British subjects were 
permitted to fish southward for about a thousand miles along the Amer- 
ican coast. Of much greater concern to the Canadians were the reciproc- 
ity provisions. The treaty stipulated that a long list of commodities, 
cHefly farm products, should be redprocally admitted by both Canada 
and the United States without duUes. 

Ratification of the pact by the United States was assured. The North 
approved reciprocity because it seemed like a long step toward the 
annexation of Canada; the South approved reciprocity because it seemed 
likely to relieve Canada’s economic distress and quiet Canadian demands 
for union with the Yankees. With the two major secbons backing the 
treaty for precisely opposite reasons, it sh'd through the Senate >vith 
little opposition. Lest there be any slip, the State Department employed 
an able lobbyist, Israel D. Andrews, who later claimed that he spent 
$118,000 on members of Congress and others. 

The provincial legislatures of what is now Canada were required to 
pass the needed legislation before the treaty could become eEective. The 
State Department, anticipating trouble in this quarter, had employed 
Andrews during the winter of 1853-1854 to smooA the way in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Using American and Canadian governmental funds, the 
clever agent spent over $90,000 for ne%\'spaper articles, entertainment, and 
various kinds of bribery. He paid $840 to one New Brunswck legislator 
who had been "adverse to a surrender of the fisheries," but who, after the 
"disbursement," became an ardent supporter of the treaty. However ques- 
ticwabJe these tactics isiay be, the reciprocity pact removed the most 
serious sources of Canadian-American fection, and inaugurated a new 
era of commercial prosperity. 

THE CRAMPTON AND WALKER COMPUCATIONS 
^Vhen the Crimean War erupted in 1834. the British were shocked by 
the bek of sjmpathy for them in the United States. The hereditary anti- 
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British feeling, reinforced by the presence of tens of tliousands of Irish 
immigrants, caused many Americans to conclude that in any war between 
Britain and a foreign power, the foreign power must be in the right. 
There was also much sentiment in America for Russia because of tiie 
curiously friendly relations that had long existed between the giant 
despotism of the East and the giant democracy of the West. The Russian 
minister in Washington actually received a communication from three 
hundred Kentuck)' riflemen who asked to be sent to the Crimea. But the 
feeling of the American people on the whole was probably more anti- 
British than pro-Russian. 

British bungling and stubborn Russian resistance caused an alarming 
drain on the manpower of the United Kingdom. The ghastly “charge of 
the light brigade" in the Crimea — an episode soon immortalized by the 
British poet Tennyson — brought home with crushing force the seriousness 
of the problem. To fill decimated ranks, Her Majesty’s government turned 
to foreign lands. The British minister in Washington, John Crampton, was 
instructed to take discreet steps to enlist volunteers. Soon a trickle of 
prospective recruits was being directed to Halifa.x, in conformity, Cramp- 
ton insisted, with the strict letter of the inadequate American neutrality 
law of 1818.“ But public opinion In the United States reacted so \iolently 
against this unneutral activity that Secretary Marcy protested vigorously 
to Crampton. When remonstrances proved ineffective, Marcy demanded 
his recall, but the Foreign Office refused to consent to such hast)’ action. 
Crampton >vas then abruptly dismissed, on May 28. 1856, together with 
tliree British consuls implicated with him. 

Two weeks before sending Crampton home. President Pierce, o\’er- 
riding Secretary Marcy, shamelessly extended recognition to the ba)’onet- 
supported government of William Walker in Nicaragua. Both tlie ^^'alker 
and Crampton incidents should be interpreted in the light of current pol- 
itics. Tlie Democratic national nominating convention assembled in Cin- 
cinnati only four days after Crampfons dismissal, and the news of his fate 
was promptly telegraphed to the assembled delegates. This move becomes 
more understandable when one remembers that Pierce was an active can- 
didate for renomination; that the great body of Irish-.\mericans, to say 
nothing of other Anglophobes, was enrolled in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic Party; and (hat these England-hating expatriates enjoyed the pro- 
testing roars of the British lion when his tail was given a twist. One 
should also note that the Democrats, whose aggressive slavery policy was 
under fire, were eager to divert attention to Crampton and Central Amer- 
ica on the eve of an election. 

Tlie British were angered by the inhospitable treatment accorded their 
diplomats and consular repres«itatives. Nor was the atmosphere im- 
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proved by Pierce’s recognition of Walker’s Nicaragua regime, and by the 
apparent determination of the United States to violate the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty by annexing Nicaragua. English newspapers bristled with ugly 
talk of war. The American minister in Ivondon, George M. Dallas, con- 
fidently expected the are to fall on his neck in retjlhlion for the Cramp- 
ton dismissal: 

If The Timcj and the Port are reliable organs, I shall probably quit England 
soon, never to return. ... It will not surprise me it I should turn out to 
be the last Minister from the United States to the British Court, and that 
will certainly be fame if it be not honour.** 

The saner counsels of the British shipping and manufacturing interests, 
as well as of other moderates, fortunately prevailed. The London Morn- 
ing Star attacked the Times for its recklessness of tone and for “hurling 
insults across the Atlantic with as little thought as a schoolboy." Tlie 
Crampton controversy, moreover, involved nothing fundamental; and, 
as the American minister in London observed. Southern cotton, upon 
which English spindles were critically dependent, was "pretty good bail 
for the peaceful behavior of this country." Enough blood had been spilled 
during the recent war with Russia. 

JOHN BULL AND CX)US1N JONATHAN 

Secretary Marcy's firm handling of the Central American and Cramp- 
ton episodes had its effect in London. The possibilities of a frightful con- 
flict, particularly over such relatively minor bsues, opened the eyes of 
the British public to a situation that had been allowed to drift danger- 
ously. Opposition to the Yankee bad merely stimulated his aggressive- 
ness and jeopardized the peace. Was it wise to risk a war with the United 
States, whose trade amounted to more than that with all of the other 
American republics combined? Besides, if the Yankee should absorb all 
of North America to the Isthmus, would not his presence bring stability 
to this revolution-tom region and make for an improvement of British 
trade? In June, 1856, the powerful Ltmdon Times could “look with great 
resignation and even pleasure" to the day when the United States would 
extend to the Isthmus of Panama. In February, 1856, Minister Buchanan 
could report from London that tbere "has been a marked and favourable 
change of feeling here within the last month towards the United States. 
I am now made something of a lion wherever I go. ...”** Even the 
London Punch, pleading that the fault-finding of British travelers be by- 
gones, quipped: 

“BeeUes WJlson, America $ Ambaasadortto England (London, 1928), p. 298. 

“ G. T. Curtis, Li)e of James Buclutstan (New York, 1883), II, 167. 
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Improved Relations with England 

Say is it your intent to wallop 
Us on account of Mrs. TROLLOPE? 

Or are we by you to be smitten 
By something DICKENS may have written? 

The gratifying improvement in Anglo-American relations during the 
late 1850’s, though liampcred by the impact of the Panic of 1857 on 
British investments, had many roots. Among them should be mentioned 
an increased literary fellowship which resulted from the acceptance in 
England of hitherto scorned American %vriters, including Longfellow. 
There was also the temporarily successful laying in 1858 of the Atlantic 
cable, wJiich led to a highly publicized exchange of felicitations between 
Queen Victoria and President Buchanan. Finally, there was the relative 
decline of the American merchant marine, notably the foam-cleaving 
clipper, \vhose formidable challenge for ascendancy had alarmed British 
competitors. 

A NEW DAY IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Early in 1858 British ofTtcers stationed in West Indian waters began 
a systematic search of American merchantmen suspected of being slavers. 
They even went so far as to fire at several United States vessels that re- 
fused to show their colors.** This revival of the odious right of search 
caused American indignation to mount dangerously, and Washington 
rushed warships to the Gulf of Mexico with orders to resist illegal prac- 
tices. When Secretary of State Cass lodged a ringing protest, the British 
Foreign Secretary wrote a memorable reply, dated June 8, 1858, in which 
he formally disclaimed any pretension to a right of search in time of peace. 
The ease with which this dangerous reef was cleared provided further 
proof of London’s desire to preserve the recently achieved cordiality. 

Under the mellowing influence of the new Anglo-American accord, the 
Central American snarl was gradually untangled. British public opinion 
seems to have favored a settlement, provided that it could be secured 
honorably. But, as a writer in Blackwood's put it, Britain "cannot consent 
to be bullied out of her rights.” The Foreign Office revealed its willing- 
ness to abandon the Bay Islands and the Mosquito protectorate \vhen 
Lord Clarendon signed a convention with George M. Dallas, the Amer- 
ican minister in London, in October, 1856. The Senate approved the 
agreement with amendments, but when these proved unacceptable to 
Downing Street, the so-called Dallas-CIarendon Convention was dropped. 
Henceforth Britain bided her lime waiting for a favorable opening. 

’‘Punc/i, XXX, 258 (June 28, 1856). , » 

”R. W. Van Alstyre, “The Drtiibh Right oC Search and the Afncan Slave Trade, 
Jour, of &fod. Hist , II (1930), 39. 
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The immediate Isthmian controversies between England and America 
were settled indirectly, when London concluded separate treaties with 
the interested Central American republics. By the pact of 1859 with 
Honduras, the British recognized that the Bay Islands belonged to that 
republic; by the pact of 1860 with Nicaragua, the British relinquished 
their claims to the Mosquito territory. In his annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, President Buchanan could report 
that these two treaties had resulted “in a final settlement entirely satis- 
factory to this Government.” Time, patient diplomacy, and fortuitous 
developments had won a series of diplomatic successes for the United 
States, including a victory for the Monroe Doctrine. 
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2o ™ 

America and Cuba 
to i860 


[America is hounded on the) East by sunrise. West 
by sunset. North by the Arctic Expedtiion, and South 
as for as tee darn ^ease. 

PmtADELnuA IVbuc Ledger. July 8, 1853 


CUBA: A KEY TO THE CONTINENT 

The upheaval of tlie Spanish-American revolutions resulted in the com- 
plete banishment of Spain from tlie American continents. From her once 
vast empire, she was able to salvage only two insular remnants, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba. The latter, known as “The Ever Faithful Isle" (hla 
Siempre Leal), was by far the more fertile and valuable. Flowing with 
sugar and molasses, it fully justifies such titles as **The Pearl of the 
Antilles” and “The World's Sugar BowI.“ 

Cuba, moreover, enjoys a unique strate^c position. Located at the 
crossroads of the Caribbean trade routes, it is wedged like a giant Havana 
cigar into the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico in such a way as to dominate 
the only t%vo entrances to that body of water. A powerful and unfriendly 
nation could have transformed the island into a veritable Gibraltar. The 
United States has thus had reason to fear a jeopardizing of its Isthmian 
routes, a bottling up of its Culf ports, and a virtual closing of the mouth 
of the hfississippi. 

All things considered, one of the miracles of the 19th Century was the 
failure of Cuba to fall into the basket of Manifest Destiny. Not only is 
the island strategically priceless, but it is geographically almost a part of 
the United States. And the American people, partly under the spur of the 
slavery men, were expanding during the 1840’s and 1850 s with seemingly 
irresistible energy. The spotlight of Manifest Destiny was bound to fall 
on the Pearl of the Antilles. 

2S5 
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America and Cuba to 1860 


INCREASING COVETOUSNESS FOR CUBA 

At an early date American statesmen, notably Jefferson, were keenly 
aware of the importance of Cuba to the United States. Their solicitude 
was stimulated by the Louisiana Purchase and by the threatened break- 
up of Spain’s colonial empire. Late in ISOS, following disquieting rumors, 
Jefferson’s Cabinet put itself on record as strongly opposing the acquisi- 
tion of the island by Britain or France. Thus was foreshadowed the no- 
transfer principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 

As the century lengthened, reports were periodically revived of Britain s 
presumed designs on Cuba. This speculation was stimulated in 1823 by 
the movements of a British fleet in Caribbean waters, and, as already 
noted, may have had some bearing on the enunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In April, 1823, Secretary of Slate Adams sent to the Madrid 
legation a memorable instruction in which he asserted that "the annexa- 
tion of Cuba to our federal republic will be indispensable to the con- 
tinuance and integrity of the Union itself." He concluded: 

. . . There are laws of political, as well as of physical gravitation; and if 
an apple, severed by the tempest from its native tree, cannot choose but 
fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly disfoined from its own unnatural con- 
nexion with Spain, and incapable of self-support, can gravitate only towards 
the North American Union, which, by the same law of nature, cannot cast 
her off from its bosom. ^ 

In 1825 alleged French designs on Cuba, as reflected by the un- 
explained presence of a powerful fleet, evoked strong protests from both 
London and Washington. Foreign Secretary Canning went so far as to 
propose that America, France, and Britain enter into a three-way guar- 
antee of the island to Spain. But for various reasons both Paris and Wash- 
ington refused to be inveigled into such an entrapment. The United 
States, however, was not averse to a lone-hand guarantee, and in 1840 it 
assured Madrid that it was fully prepared to help defend Cuba against 
aggression “from whatever quarter." 

As far as international rivalries were concerned, there was one basic 
reason why neither America, France nor Britain acquired Cuba during 
the decades before the Civil War. Each of these powers was so jealous 
of the others that no two of them would permit the third to despoil 
senile Spain. The London Courier, referring to a similar situation in 
Europe, pointedly remarked in 1825 that Cuba was a transatlantic Turkey, 
“kept from falling only by the strug^es of those who contend for the right 
of catching her in her descent"* Spain was indeed the “sick man” of 

'House Ex. Does., S2 Cong., I ses*., no. IZL p. 7 (Adams to Nelson, April 28, 
1823). 

' Quoted in 1. M. Callahan, Cutxi aad International Relations (Balctmore, 1899), p- 
140. 
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America, and this very weakness proved at times to be a soiuce of strength. 

Thus, even before the Monroe Doctrine was launched, the United 
Slates had developed a clear-cut poli(^ toward Cuba. First and foremost, 
the island should never be allowed to pass into the hands of a European 
nation other than Spain. Secondly, hy implication, Cuba would one day 
be gathered beneath the protectiw wings of tlie American eagle. As a 
determined patriot told the British consul at Philadelphia in 1831; "When 
we Yankees have once set our souls upon a thing, we ahvays have it. Not 
England, France, and Spain, united, can prevent Cuba from one day be- 
coming ours.” * 


THE OBSTACLE OF SPANISH PRIDE 
Until the Mexican War the attitude of the United States toward Cuba 
was defensive and protective. Thereafter this passive policy was dropped 
in favor of an acquisitive one. From New Orleans, De Bow's Review 
trumpeted the spirit of the times: 

The North Americans toiC spread out far beyond their present bounds. 
They will encroach again ana again upon their neighbors. New territones 
will be planted, declare their independence, and be annexed! We have New 
Mexico and California! We will have old Mexico and Cubal The isthmus 
cannot arrest— nor even the Saint Lawrencelt Time has all of this in her 
womb.< 

There were special reasons (or the covetous concern of the United 
States after 1848. Havana was a natural port of call for ships engaged 
in trade with newly acquired California and Oregon. With that strategic 
harbor in the hands of an unfriendly nation, American commerce could 
be hampered by vexatious regulations. Cuba was ako in a position to 
command the vital Isthmian routes, in which a deepening interest had 
developed since the unearthing of gold in California. 

But the most important stimulant to the growing appetite for Cuba 
was the slavery issue. As a result of the Mexican War, the South had se- 
cured disappointingly little territory into xvhich its "peculiar institution” 
could expand. If tlie voting preponderance of the North in Congress was 
to be checked, the South would have to find new areas for its Negroes. 
Cuba, which already had a large slave population and which presumably 
could be carved into two or more slave states, was by far the most de- 
sirable territory for such a purpose. And apparently it was the most 
readily available. 

There was still another aspect to slavery in Cuba. If Spain should re- 
tain the rich island and free the slaves, an inflammatory example to the 

•Quoted in L. A. White, "The United States in the ISSO’s as seen by British 
Consuls," A/ifs. VaUey Hist. Rev., XIX (1933), 528. 

' De Bow’s Review, VI, 9 (July, 1848). 
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Negroes of the South would be created off the back door of the United 
States. Perhaps there would be a repetition of the Negro butcheries in 
Haiti; the establishment of a black government; the “Africanization of 
Cuba. In the eyes of many Southerners, annexation would avert all these 
calamities. 

The purposeful Polk, ever-willing servant of Manifest Destiny, in 1848 
confidentially authorized the United States minister to Spain, Romulus 
M. Saunders, to open negotiations for the purchase of Cuba. If necessary, 
he was to offer as much as $100 million. When news of the proposition 
leaked out, Spanish public opinion reacted so violently that the Ministry 
dared not dispose of the island at any price. The blundering overtures of 
Saunders were soundly rebuffed, and a Spanish spokesman declared that 
"sooner than see the island transferred to any power, they [Spain] would 
prefer seeing it sunk in the ocean." This untimely maneuver not only 
increased the suspidons of the Spaniards, but strengthened them in their 
determination to hang on. 


THE FILIBUSTERER REPLACES THE NEGOTIATOR 

With Cuba so desirable and Spain so obdurate, adventuresome Amer* 
icans turned naturally to filibustering expeditions as a means of shaking 
the tree of Manifest Destiny. A daring leader appeared in the person 
of General Natciso Ldpex, a Venezuelan adventurer who had recently 
been involved In an uprising in Cuba and who believed that the dis- 
affected elements there would welcome a deliverer. He planned to 
land with a considerable force, summon the Cubans to raise the banner 
of freedom, west the island from Spanish dominion, and then presumably 
offer it to the United States. Fortunately for these schemes, the spirit 
of expansion was abroad in the land, particularly in the South. As John 
A- Quitman, one of the most ardent Southern expansionists, insisted: 

Our destiny is intertwined with that of Cuba. If slave institutions perish 
there they will perish here. Thus interested, we must act. Our government, 
already distracted with the slavery question, can not or will not act We 
must do it as individuab.* 

Other circumstances favored Ldpez. Hundreds of restless veterans of 
the Mexican War were eager to cany out the dictates of Manifest Destiny, 
wljile thwarting the presumed designs of Britain on Cuba. Some of these 
adventurers regarded themselves as torch bearers of bberty, which had 
been brutally snuffed out in the recent European revolutions. But prob- 
ably many more of them were seduced by prombes of rewards, including 
confiscated sugar plantations. American spccubtois, who bad bought up 
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Cuban bonds at from 3 to 20 cents on the dollar, could scarcely restrain 
their enthusiasm for Cuban liberty. 

Failure dogged L6pez*s heels. His first expedition, that of 1849, was 
prevented from leaving New York by the \igilance of the federal au- 
thorities. L6pez thereupon organized another expedition, and slipped out 
of New Orleans with about 700 men. Many of tl>em, indiscreetly re- 
flecting American zeal for the European revolutions of 1848, wore red 
shirts and thereby increased the risk of detection from passing steamers. 
The motley force landed on Cuban shores in May, 1850. But when the in- 
habitants, who were represented a$ panting for liberty, failed to rise and 
greet their deliverers. Ldpez was forced to flee to the United States. He 
arrived in Key West just a few minutes ahead of a pursuing Spanish war- 
ship. Arrested at Savannah for having violated the neutrality Ian’s, he 
was released for lack of evidence, and was greeted as a conquering hero. 
Ldpez and other leaders were also indicted at New Orleans, but public 
opinion was so sjTnpathetic that tliree successive juries disagreed. Prose- 
cutions in New York and Ohio met with similar failures. 

FILIBUSTERING FIZZLES OUT 

Still undaunted, Ldpez laid plans for his third and last descent upon 
Cuba Nvith about 500 men, mostly Americans. He offered tlie command 
of the expedition successively to Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee, both 
of whom were interested but not sufficiently so to risk their necks. In 
August, 1851, Ldpez stole out of New Orleans %vith the connivance of the 
collector of the port. His tiny army, after landing in Cuba, was crushed 
by Spanish troops. Ldpez and fifty of his followers were speedily executed, 
and more than one hundred of the remaining prisoners were condemned 
to penal servitude. The severity of the punishment was doubtless designed 
to discourage these annual descents upon the island. In fact, a number 
of eager Americans in New Orleans were awaiting only the news of 
Ldpez’s success before rushing on to his assistance. 

When the news of the mass execution of “the gallant fifty-one” reached 
New Orleans, hotbed of filibusterisin, the indignation of the populace 
rose to fever heat. Many of the ill-fated adventurers were from the "best 
families” of the South, and their kinsfolk and friends were outraged. A 
Spanish nexvspaper in New Orleans was so ill-advised as to gloat over 
the executions. A mob thereupon wrecked the press, destroyed other 
property belonging to Spaniards, sadeed the Spanish consulate, defaced 
portraits of the Queen and of the Captain-General of Cuba, and tore to 
bits a Spanish flag. 

Violence flared up elsewhere, notably in Key West, Florida, where 
sj’mpathy for the filibusterers was red hot Mass meetings were held in 
cities as far north as Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Even in Philadelphia, 
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where there had been strong opposition to L6pez, the reports of Spanish 
ruthlessness produced a revulsion of sentiment.® 

In Spain, where a mob w'as barely restrained from sacking the Amer- 
ican legation in retaliation, there was wild talk of war. The Spanish 
minister in Washington demanded redress and reparation. The ^Vhigs, 
less aggressively expansionist than the Democrats, were now in power, 
and fortunately Secretary WebstCT did not employ the same rabble- 
rousing tactics that he had earlier used against Hiilsemann over Hungary. 
Although pointing to certain extenuating circumstances, Webster gal- 
lantly acknowledged the svrong and promised the necessary apologies. 

This unexpectedly soft answer helped him away the svrath of the 
Spaniards. Early in 1852 the Spanish minister in Washington announced 
that the Queen, as an act of grace, had pardoned the American survivors 
of the Lopez expedition. Gratified by this concession. Congress in turn 
voted $25,000 as compensation for the damage done to Spanish property 
by the New Orleans mob. 

AMERICA AVOIDS A SELF-DENYING TRAP 

In 1849, when Lopez attempted his first expedition, difficulties with 
Great Britain in Central America were coming to a boil Cuban filibuster- 
ism merely added new combustibles. The London Spectator referred with 
disgust to the “arrogance” of the “Model Republic," and to the motives 
of the “loafers” and “vagabonds" who made up the filibustering expedi- 
tions. A British fleet was ordered to Cuban waters to co^)perate with the 
French in defending the island. The British minister in Washington was 
instructed to explain that thb precaution was being taken in the most 
friendly spirit — a protestation which, of course, the American people did 
not beb'eve. Lopez's failure at least had the merit of preventing serious 
international complications. 

Anxieties aroused by Lopez’s activities led to another three-power 
proposition. At the instigation of Madrid, the British and French govern- 
ments proposed, on April 23, 1852. that the United States join with them 
in a pact by which Cuba would be guaranteed to Spain. Secretary Web- 
ster favored the plan. But after he died and the American people had 
apparently shown themselves favorable to expansion in the November 
elections, President Fillmore wxnild have none of the self-denying scheme. 

To Secretarj' Edward Everett, Webster’s successor, fell the task of 
explaining to Madrid why the United States could not tie its hands by 
such a tripartite pact. Among other things, Everett referred to the time- 
honored policy of no entanglements, and declared that no American 
government could stand a day" if it bound itself in no circumstances to 
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acquire the island. He even suggested, with considerable force, that if 
Cuba lay off the mouth of the Thames Utver in England, Great Britain 
would not be proposing such an arrangement. 



^ THE AMERICAN BOVER-CENERAL WOT TRIED TO 
STEAL A CUBA 

The British chortle fiver Yankee ejection. 

London Punch, 1850 

THE EXCESSES OF SOULfi 

After a four-year Whig interlude, the expansionist Democratic Party 
returned to power in 1853. The amiable President Pierce, strongly under 
Southern influence, was expected to launch a determined campaign for 
Cuba. But enthusiasm for the Pearl of the Antilles was by no means con- 
fined to the South. In Albany, New York, for example, enthusiastic Demo- 
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hibition of a little American grit may do these lacqueys of despotism 
some good.” The Detroit Free Press exulted that “they are beginning to 
find out on the other side that Americans are considerable pumpkins, 
all right.” * 


THE BLACK WARRIOR EMBROILNfENT 

The Spanish officials in Cuba, partly as a result of the Lopez expedi- 
tions, developed a bitterness tow’ard the United States that was re- 
flected in the enforcement of shipping regulations. A long series of 
vexatious incidents culminated in the seizure, on February 1854, of 
the Black Warrior, an American steamer engaged in coastwise trade 
between New York and Mobile, Alabama. The charge xvas that she did 
not have a proper manifest of her cargo, although this technicality had 
been ignored during the thirty-odd tjmes the vessel had previously 
touched at Havana.* 

A wa%*e of indignation, heightened by resentment over the outcome of 
the L6pez expeditions, s\vept the United Slates. Although the country was 
convulsed by the Kansas-Nebraska debate, the tone of the press was 
unmistakably warlike. The Washington Union, organ of the Pierce ad- 
ministration, declared that the time had come when Spain must be met in 
Cuba with “the purse in one hand and the sword in the other,” The New 
York Herald was no less belligerent: 

If the administration have any heart left, if there be among them one spark 
of American spirit, let them take up this matter in the tone which befits the 
gravity of ^e case, and the chronic character of the Cuban disease. No 
ambassadors, or diplomatic notes are needed. Let them simply fit out, in 
a week at farthest, three or four war steamers, and dispatch them to Cuba, 
with peremptory orders to obtain satisfaction for the injury done to the 
Black Warrior,*® 

The news of the Black Warrior incident came as a godsend to the 
impetuous Soule. Here was an opportunity to lay down the law to the 
high-spirited Spaniard, goad him into war, and rob him of his Caribbean 
pearl. First presenting an offensively xvorded note, Soule next delivered 
an ultimatum in which he demanded an indemnity of $300,000, the dis- 
missal of all persons responsible for the Black Warrior seizure, and a re- 
ply within forty-eight hours. On all points except the demand for an in- 
demnity, Soul6 had impetuously exceeded his instructions from Secretary 
of State Marcy. 

The center of the negotiations now shifted to Washington. The Spanish 

•A. A. Ettinger, The Mission to Spain of Kerrs Soul^, 1853-1855 (New Haven, 
1932), pp. 237-238. 

*H. L. Janes. “The Black Warrior Affair," Amer. Hist. Rev, XII (1907), 281. 

"New York Herald, March 9, 1854, 4:4. 
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foreign minister, shrewdly suspecting that Soule had violated his in- 
structions, presented to Secretary Marcy such an able and tactful defense 
of Spain’s position as to make a deep impression on Pierce’s Cabinet. 
Rather than bicker with the overbearing Soul6, the Madrid authorities 
dealt directly with the American owners of the Black Warrior. Months 
before the affair had ceased to be a diplomatic problem, the vessel was 
again plying its usual course in the usual way, except that it was receiving 
unusual deference from the Spanish officials at Havana. The o%vners, who 
received $53,000 in damages, were satisfied, even if Soul6 was not. 
Secretary Marcy, one should note, went out of his way to keep this in- 
demnity at a minimum figure. 


THE STILLBORN OSTEND MANIFESTO 

The bloody Crimean War, in ordinary circumstances, would have pro- 
vided enough distress in Europe to enable the United States to seize 
Cuba. The London and Paris governments, though sympathizing >vilh 
Spain in the Black Warrior crisis, were in no position to intervene. But 
Spain found one powerful and unexpected ally in America— Negro slav- 
ery. The Pierce administration had aroused so much antagonism in the 
North by its efforts to ram the Kansas-Nebraska bill through Congress 
that it simply did not dare take a second forward step in behalf of 
slavery by provoking war for Cuba. Had it done so, it would have had a 
tragically disunited nation on its hands. As the New York Courier and 
Enquirer declared: 

Does the sane man live who believes that if Cuba was tendered us tomorrow 
. . . that this people would consent to receive and annex her? . • . Thera 
was a time when the North would have consented to annex Cuba, but the 
Nebraska wrong has forever rendered annexation impossible.*^ 

For once, the United States could not take advantage of Europe’s 
distresses because of its own distresses. 

The Pierce admimstration, though restrained by the black hand of 
slavery from seizing Cuba, did take advantage of the Black Warrior 
crisis to reopen negotiations for purchasing the island. Secretary Marcy s 
remarkable instructions to Soule, dated April 3, 1854, outlined the course 
of action. If Spain should prove unwilling to accept a reasonable sum, 
even a maximum of $130 sdllion, “you will then direct your eSorts to the 
next most desirable object which is to detach that island from the 
Spanish dominion and from all dependence on any European power." ** 
The succeeding passage indicates that what Marcy had in mind by 

“ Quoted in J. F.Ktodes, IHttory of the VnUed States (New Yorlc, 1896), 11, 33 n. 
“S. F. Bemu, ed , The American Secretariet of State and their Dtplomaey (New 
Yorlc, 1923), VI, 193 (Marcy to Soule, April 3, 1854). Italics inserted. 
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“delach" was to assist Cuba to become independent, whereupon she 
w-ould become cL'gible for annexation to the United States. 

Secretary Marcy next suggested that Soul4 arrange a conference with 
James Buchanan, United States minister in London, and John Y. Mason, 
minister in Paris. The three envoj-s were to exchange opinions and report 
their conclusions in a dispatch to Marcy. The ministerial trio finally met 
at Ostend, Belgium, in October, 1854. The European press, suspecting 
that the secret conference boded no good, indulged in wild speculation 
as to the fate of Cuba. The London Morning Advertiser, which feared for 
both Cuba and Hawaii, remarked, “Jonathans legs are getting so long 
that he requires more room." Apparently desiring greater priv’acy, the 
three ministers left Ostend after three days for Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
Rhenish Prussia, where they concluded their work s« daj’s later, on 
October 18, 1854. 

The recommendations of the three diplomats were embodied in a 
memorable dispatch, subsequently known as the “Ostend Manifesto." It 
was really the work of Soul^, though Buchanan tempered and WTOte it. 
After recommending that an immediate effort be made to purchase Cuba 
for a price not to exceed $120 million, the American envoys then con* 
sidered what should be done if Spain refuse to sell. If this happened, and 
if her continued presence in Cuba should be regarded as dangerous to the 
United States: 

. . . Then, by every law, human and divine, we shall be fustified in wresting 
it from ^ain if we possess the power; and this upon the very same prin* 
ciple [refming to “Africanization”) that xvould justify an individual in tear- 
ing dmvn tlie burning house of his neighbor if there were no other means 
of preventing the flames from destroying his o%vn home. 

Under suA circumst.inces we ought neither to count the cost nor regard 
the odds which Spain might enlist against us.** 

In short, first undertake peaceful negotiations with Spain; then, if the 
danger seemed great enough, direct action. 

The term Ostend Manifesto is a misnomer. In the first place, the docu- 
ment was not signed at Ostend but at Aix-la-Chapelle; in the second 
place, it was not a manifesto. A manifesto is ordinarily a public declara- 
tion of policy, and the misuse of the svord in this connection has given 
rise to the mistaken conception that the document was presented to Spain 
as an ultimatum. On the contrary, the so-called Ostend Manifesto was a 
confidential dispatch, drawn up in deep secrecy and sent by a spedal 
messenger to the State Department. Neither Washington nor Madrid 
took official diplomatic notice of although public opinion at home and 
abroad certainly did. 

Ex. Does., S3 Cong., 2 sess., no. 93. pp. 129, 131. 
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SOULE BECOMES THE SCAPEGOAT 

The thinly disguised plottings of the three ministers at Ostend and 
Aix-la-Chapelle excited much hostile comment in Europe and elsewhere. 
Observing that the naive Americans did not even bother to hatch their 
mischief in secret, the London Times gibed, “The diplomacy of the 
United States is certainly a very singular profession." Even before the 
official copy of the Ostend dispatch reached Secretary Marcy, the 
American press was publishing garbled versions of the Manifesto, while 
the anfislavery and anti-Democratic newspapers were attacking the 
administration and its "Democratic minions." 

Secretary Marcy was probably startled when, in November, 1854, he 
received the formal report of the tlrree ministers. After prolonged dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet, he framed a reply to Soul6, in which he politely 
but firmly rejected the suggestions of his agents. This repudiation be- 
comes more understandable when one notes that the Democratic Party 
had suffered severe losses in the recent Congressional elections, partly, 
it appears, as a result of the admirUstration’s grasping Cuban policy. 
Soul6, though directed to continue negotiations for peaceful purchase, 
was so humiliated by his repudiatioD and so discredited by his increased 
notoriety that he resigned. 

The outburst of criticism against the administration continued in the 
United States, much of It directed at "that French fop, Souli." Even as 
confirmed a Democrat as Senator Cass of Michigan condemned the 
attempt to "steal” Cuba and asserted, “Such a case of rapacity will, I 
trust, never stain our annals.” The public demand for an authentic copy 
of the Manifesto became so great that Congress published the relevant 
papers in March, 1855. Immediately the opposition press redoubled its 
uproar. The New York Evening Post, jeering at “The Three Wise Men of 
Ostend,” branded the dispatch as "weak in its reasonings and atrocious in 
its recommendations.” The New York Tribune condemned this “manifesto 
of brigands," which could be paraphrased; “If Spain will not sell us 
Cuba, we must steal it in order to preserve our national existence." 

For nearly seventy-five years historians assumed that nothing essential 
had been omitted from the published documents. But in 1928 a scholar 
revealed that several important passages had been deleted, notably the 
one containing the famous “to detach" clause. When these missing 
sections are supplied, a flood of light illuminates the formerly incom- 
prehensible aspects of the Ostend affair. 

On April 3, 1854, as abeady noted. Secretary Marcy directed Soule to 
offer as much as $130 million for Cuba, and then, if unsuccessful, to take 
steps “to detach" the island from Spain. Surprising though it may seem, 

“ H. B. Learned, in Bemis, Amencan SecreUiriet of Slate, VI. 214. 
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the essentia] portions of the Ostend Manifesto were not badly out of 
harmony with these rather ambiguous instructions. The tluee ministers 
had proposed that the United Stales offer $120 million for the island, and 
then, if need be, to "arcst" it from Spain. “To UJresf” is certainly not 
a far cry from "to detach" even tliough Secretary Marcy probably had 
in mind a negotiated independence for Cuba, The excitable Soule can 
perhaps be forgiven for having nmread his instructions. But the Ostend 
Manifesto had aroused so much partisan opposition that the Pierce ad- 
ministration could not afford to blacken itself by revealing that Marcy ’s 
ambiguity was in part responsible for tl\e damaging document. Soule, 
whose appointment Marcy Irad opposed in the first place, was thus to 
some extent made the scapegoat for the sins of his superiors. 


MANACLED MANIFEST DESTINY 

Even before the distracted President Pierce left the White House, his 
blundering domestic and foreign policy had ruined whatever chance there 
may have been of securing Cuba. But the Southern annexationists, not 
realizing that they had slain their prospects of annexing the island on the 
altar of the Kansas-Nebrasfca Act, refused to give up hope. They elevated 
to the Presidency the complaisant James Buchanan, who had com- 
mended himself to the favorable attention of the Southern Democrats by 
his co-authorship of the Ostend Manifesto. 

Buchanan fared no better than Pierce in his efforts to acquire Cuba. 
Two days after he took office in 1857, the Supreme Court handed down 
its momentous Dred Scott decision, which intensified the slaver)- struggle 
and further foreshadowed the impending sectional clash. Yet Buchanan, 
blind to the fact that Cuba was lost, still cherished a lively hope of 
securing the island, or perhaps he was just placating the South. In three 
of his four annual messages he vainly urged upon Congress the de- 
sirability of purchasing this Antillean jewel — recommendations which 
did nothing to quiet the suspicions of Spain. 

Gradually Cuba began to fade into the background. An increasing 
amount of commerce that formerly had gone through the Gulf was now 
carried by railroads and canals. Tlie Republicans in Congress wanted to 
pass the Homestead Act so as to open up Western lands to wlnte settlers; 
the Southern Democrats desired Cuba so as to open up slave lands to 
slave owners. Neither side would gratify the aspirations of the other. 
With passions as inflamed as they were, the North probably would not 
have permitted the acceptance of Cuba if it liad come as a voluntary gift 
from Spain. Yet as late as 1860 the two platforms of the divided Demo- 
cratic Party declared for Cuba. 

Then came such diversions as the terrible Civil War, oppressive prob- 
lems of reconstruction, and amazing internal e.xpansion. Slave territory 
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was no longer needed: America already had territory enough and ex- 
slaves enough. The long-projected transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted in 1869, thereby binding California with hoops of iron to the 
rest of the Union. The pressure for an Isthmian canal decreased, and the 
agitation for annexing Cuba declined. But, with the fateful Spanish- 
American War of 1898 slOl in the future, the troubled island had yet to 
play its most important role in American diplomacy. 
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The Dawn of 
Asiatic Interests 


U7io does nol see, then, that . . . the Pacific Ocean, 
Its shores. Us islands, and the vast regions beyond, 
will become the chief theatre of events in the world's 
great hereafter? 

Senator Seward, 1852 


TRADE PRECEDES THE DIPLOMAT 

Wini£ THE Unite) States was absorbed with the dramatic happenings 
of the 18'40's and 1850's, quieter but hardly Jess significant events were 
taking place on the other side of the globe. The American people, to be 
sure, were only secondarily interested in the Orient, but they were 
nevertheless interested. 

In 1784, the year after independence was won, a tiny merchantman, the 
Empress of China, slipped quietly out of Ne\v York harbor on a 13,000 
mile voyage to Canton, China. Its cargo consisted of assorted goods, but 
chiefly a weed called ginseng which was highly prized by the elderly 
Chinese gentlemen as a supposed cure for impotence. Fifteen months 
later the vessel created a sensation when it returned «ith its hold full of 
strange-smelling products, including tea. The reported profits, some 
twenty-five per cent, were not remarkably high in view of the risks. But 
otlier merchants were templed to follow suit — sometimes recovering their 
entire investment in one voyage — and a lucrative new avenue of com- 
merce was opened. 

The Old China trade grew so rapidly that in 1801 alone thirty-four 
American vessels reached Canton, the only port open to foreigners. This 
newly found commerce, altliough crippled by the Jeffersonian embargo 
and the War of 1812, e-xpanded profitably during the 1830’s and 1840‘s. 
From 1850 to 1855 — the heyday of the graceful clipper ship — American 
carrying trade with China reached a new high point. 



Only two aspects of this fascinating story need be mentioned here. The 
demand at Canton for sea-otter pelts lured venturesome “Boston men 
to the Pacific Northwest, and consequently did something to build up in 
the United States a public demand for the retention of Oregon. The 
China trade also helped the Americans to gain a solid foothold in the 
Hawaiian Islands, then known as the Sandwich Islands after the Earl of 
Sandwich. This glamorous archipelago was not only used as a provisioning 
station for the Northwest fur traders on their way to China, but it also 
provided an important supply of fragrant sandalwood, which the Chinese 
prized for wood carvings, boxes, and other articles. 
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Unfortunately for outsiders, the Chinese had long held that China— 
the Middle Kingdom— was the great nation and the only truly civilized 
one. All other nations, like barbarians on the outer edges, were regarded 
as inferior “foreign devils." If representatives of a foreign power were 
brought before the Emperor (Son of Heaven), they were forced, as were 
the Chinese themselves, to prostrate themselves before him in the 
kowtow. 

China, being Largely self-sufficient, was not eager to carry on trade with 
the outside world. Yet as a special concession, a restricted group of 
foreigners ^vas permitted to engage in commercial enterprises at the 
single port of Canton, in South China. Here a few Occidental merchants 
lived rather precariously at their places of business (factories), while 
suffering indignities which included occasional stonings. Foreign huck- 
sters who had forsaken the-tombs of their ancestors for mere profit were 
held in especially low esteem. In an official Chinese customs report one 
finds this entry: "The barbarian Marks [a merchant) residing in the 
English devil factory; . . . the barbarian Just, residing in the French 
devil factory." ^ 

ED.MUND ROBERTS— PIONEER NEGOHATOR 

A lively public interest in the Far East was slow to develop in the 
United States. Not until 1S3I was the word "China" mentioned in a public 
Presidential message or paper, and not until 1852 %vas reference made to 
Japan. Not until the early 1830s, when the murder of an American crew 
in Sumatra (Dutch East Indies) excited indignation, did the United 
States attempt to establish formal diplomatic relations with a Far 
Eastern nation. 

Edmund Roberts, a sea captain of considerable mercantile experience, 
was sent out as a special agent in 1832, with instructions to draw up 
commercial treaties svith Cochin China (Indochina), Siam, Muscat (on 
the Arabian Sea), and later wifli Japan. China was not included on the 
list, apparently because the nervous American merchants at Canton 
wished to let sleeping dragons lie. The diplomatic mission evidently was 
not considered to be of primary importance. Roberts was listed as “secre- 
tary to the commander’ of the sloop of war» at a salary of $1500 a year, 
and was forced to sleep on tlie gun deck with tlie crew a part of the way. 

Roberts met with varied success. In Cochin China he got nowhere, 
partly because he refused to submit to the degrading kowtow. But he 
did show resourcefulness when, discovering that he had to have titles, he 
reeled off the names of the counties in his native New Hampshire. In 
Siam and Muscat he concluded treaties in 1833 that were designed to 
free American trade from annoying restrictions. He finally decided not 

’ J. W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient (Boston. 1903), p. 44. 
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to go on to Japan and attempt to open negotiations, partly because he 
was %vithout funds to buy appropriate presents, and partly because he 
felt that his expedition was too small to impress the Japanese. He there- 
upon came back to the United States with his two treaties, which were 
duly approved by the Senate. Upon returning to the Orient to open 
negotiations with Japan, he died of the plague in 1836. Edmund Roberts 
was a pioneer — and a worthy one — in /^erica’s Far Eastern diplomacy. 


INCREASED CONCERN FOR CHINA 

In 1839 Britain and China clashed in the opening stages of the so-called 
Opium War. To the Chinese, the primary cause of the conflict was the 
determination of the British to force trade in opium upon the Celestial 
Empire. To foreigners, the primary Issue was the effort to gain treatment 
as equals by the arrogant and haughty Chinese mandarins. The British 
rapidly demonstrated Western superiority over the spears and ancient 
muskets of their foes. By the Treaty of Nanking, concluded in 1842, fhe 
victor forced China to cede outright the key island of Hongkong (near 
Canton), and to throw open five Chinese ports to unrestricted residence 
and travel by Britons.* 

The Opium ^Var seems to have aroused the first widespread interest 
among /unericaiu In the land which produced their tea and silk. The 
1840’s in the United States were an era of Britain-hating, and the Ameri- 
can people were angered by what they regarded as John Bull's atrocious 
attempt to force opium on the heathen Cheese. But John Quincy Adams, 
braving “the strong current of popular opinion," delivered before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society a lengthy address, in which he justified 
Britain's course. The rugged New Englander recorded: “The excitement 
of public opinion and feeling by the delivery of this lecture far exceeds 
any expectation that I had formed. . . The editor of the North 
American Review refused to publish his manuscript. 

The sympathy for China evoked by the Opium War brought to a bead 
in the United States a quiet educational process that had been going on 
over a period of years. The interest of American commercial groups, 
particularly those in the trading centers of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states, has already been noted. Farther south, cotton growers 
were beginning to take notice of Xhina's illimitable markets" and the 
prospect of clothing so-eral hundred million Chinese. In 1830 the first 
American missionaries had arrived in China, and reports from them. 
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together with financial support of their ^vork, attracted widespread 
attention. The displaying of a Chinese with the traditional bound feet 
in a New York theater, as wll as the opening of an excellent Chinese 
museum in Philadelphia in 1839, contributed to public impressions of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

In 1842, at the conclusion of the Opium War, an American squadron 
appeared in Chinese waters under the command of the able and tactful 
Lawrence Kearny. Shortly after the British signed the Treaty of Nan- 
king, he requested of the Chinese authorities that American merchants 
be put on the same footing as those "of the nation most favored.” In 
short, Americans should enjoy all the commercial privileges that had just 
been e.\torted by the British. The next year, 1843, the Chinese govern- 
ment tlirew open the five new treaty ports on equal terms to all foreign 
nations, thus laying one of the foundation stones of the later Open-Door 
policy. The probable influence of Kearny’s intercession is still in dispute, 
but the Chinese were evidently prepared to extend most-favored-nation 
treatment to all foreigners as a meaiu of watering down British privileges 
and staving off future quarrels. 

The fateful developments in China were xvatched with grosving In- 
terest in the United States, where fean were expressed that American 
traders would suffer discrimination. The merchants of Boston, who were 
especially worried, urged with increasing vigor that a diplomatic rep- 
resentative be sent to China. Congress finally voted $40,000 for a special 
mission, although some members felt that its trifling importance did 
not warrant so large an expenditure. One Congressman from South 
Carolina was hopeful that the Chinese could be persuaded to chew 
American tobacco rather than Asiatic opium. 

THE CUSHING MISSION 

In 1843 Caleb Cushing, a handsome scholar-politician, was appointed 
the first American commissioner to China, pursuant to the recent vote of 
Congress. Among other attainments, he xvas a remarkable linguist and a 
profound student. ^Vhen the publishers of a well-known dictionary sent 
a copy to him, he found over 5000 «TOrs among the geographical names 
alona He h.id, in fact, already become interested in the China trade, and 
he had acquired a storehouse of information about the Celestial Empire. 

The Cushing mission sailed in July, 1643. It consisted of four xvarships 
laden W’ith specimens of Western sdentiBc wxinders and other gifts, in- 
cluding a pair of sLx-shooters, a telescope, and a set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. Cushing carried instructions which stated that his primary 
object was to secure for the United States those commercial privileges 
that had recently been won by British arms. The somewhat childLh 
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letter that he bore from President Tyler to the Son of Heaven reflected 
the “lick-all-creation-spirit” of the era, as well as the language customarily 
used in addressing Indian chiefs: 

I hope your health is good. China is a Great Empire, extending over a 
great part of the World. The Chinese are numerous. You have millions 
and millions of subjects. The Twenty-six United States are as large as China, 
though our People are not so numerous. The rising Sun looks upon the 
great mountains and great rivers of China. When he sets, he loots upon 
rivers and mountains equally large, in the United States. Our territories 
extend from one great ocean to the other. . . .* 

The arrival of the Cushing expedition at Macao, southern China, in 
February, 1844, created a sensation. The Chinese had already granted 
most-favored-nation privileges to foreign countries, and they were not 
eager to make another treaty. Cushing therefore decided to combine 
the iron hand with the velvet glove. Backed by the obvious power of his 
fleet, he declared that not to receive envoys was considered, among 
Western nations, “an act of national insult and a just cause for war”— 
and the recently humbled Chinese wanted no war. He threatened to 
take the unheard-of step of going to Peking and there dealing directly 
with the Son of Heaven. The silk-gowned Cldnese underlings were 
shocked by such boldness. After weeks of delay, the Emperor finally 
condescended to dispatch an envoy to southern China to treat with 
Cushing. The ensuing negotiations were hampered by several untoward 
incidents, Including a mob demonstration against a weather vane which 
Cushing had brought and which was allegedly causing widespread 
sickness. At length the negotiators came to an understanding and signed 
the famed Treaty of Wanghia in the village of that name, near Macao, on 
July 3, 1844. 

Cushings success was noteworthy, even though his achievements in 
securing commercial privileges already won have been exaggerated. He 
did succeed in putting the concessions recently granted to foreigners on 
a formal treaty basis, and in formally securing a most-favored-nation 
clause. In addition, he took advantage of Chinese inexperience to secure 
a clear statement of extraterritoriality. This was the right of American 
citizens accused of crimes in China, other than certain trade infractions, 
to be tried before an American consular official. Foreigners feared the 
caprice of Chinese justice, which sometimes involved torture to extract 
confessions. Juridically speaking extraterritoriality meant in effect that a 
bit of American territory had been transferred overseas to China. 

Extraterritoriality, which was to curse Chinas relations with the West 
for generations to come, was not a new concept. The British and the 
Portuguese in the Celestial Empire already enjoyed to a limited extent 
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w'hat amounted to the same privilege. From the standpoint of the United 
States, the issue had first been brought dram.UicaIIy to the fore in 1821, 
in the famous Terranova case. An Italian crewman on an American ship 
had caused the drowning, accidentally it seems, of a Chinese woman 
peddling fruit. After a farcical trial, the seaman was strangled to death 
by the local authorities. Cushing’s great contribution was in regularizing 
and formalizing the protective privilege of extratenitoriality as far as 
Americans were concerned. 


MERCHANTS AND MISSIONARIES 

In the decade following the Cushing treaty of 1844 commerce between 
the United States and China boomed.® The famed American clipper 
ship showed its rivals a streak of foam, and transported the new tea crop 
so swiftly as to wrest shipments to the London market from British 
vessels. Missionaries from the United States, now assured of a foothold 
under the Cushing treaty, came to China in increasing numbers, and 
extended their spiritual vineyards into the interior. These earnest soul- 
savers, though regarded as incomprehensible nuisances by most Chinese, 
contributed immensely to tlie aw'akening of American Interest in the 
Celestial Empire. Throughout the forty years after 1847 books written 
by missionaries, tliough reflecting a pro-Christian bias, w-ere the most 
reliable sources of information about the Far East generally circulated in 
the United States. 

Unhappily, China did not cany out all the stipulations of the Cushing 
Treaty, and American citizens, as well as other “foreign devils," suffered 
repeated indignities. Tlie empire was so sprawling that the central 
government, even if it had earnestly desired to do so, could not have 
fully safeguarded foreign treaty rights in die semiautonomous provinces. 

Internal disorder w’as enormously aggravated by the bloodiest civil 
war in history, the Taiping Rebellion, which lasted from 1850 to 1864 
and took an estimated toll of 20,000,000 lives. The leader of the Taiping 
rebels against the existing Manchu dynasty in Peking was a presumed 
convert to Christianity, and American public opinion was inclined to 
favor his cause. But American agents in China generally came to throw 
their support behind the existing regime— a standard practice for a half 
century or more. The basic reason was that if China broke up, the 
European powers would probably partition her, svith consequent jeopardy 
to equality of trade (the Open Door). The United States was interested 
in commerce, not colonies, and Washington did what it could by peaceful 
means to restrain the predatory posvers. 

‘ On this subject see the exhaustive monograph of Eldon Griffin, Clippers and 
Consuls' American Consuiar and Commercitd Relations tiUh Eastern Asia, 184^1860 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1938). 
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JACKAL DIPLOMACY IN CHINA 

Britain and France, their hands freed by the end of the Crimean War 
in 1856, finally decided on two-fisted measures. They were particularly 
aroused by the seizure of a British ship and the murder of a French 
Catholic missionary. London and Paris both demanded of China an 
honoring of existing treaties, reparations for losses of life and limb, and 
expanded trade concessions. 

America, though invited to join in coercive measures, declined. She 
was then distracted by the slavery controversy, and joint action with the 
European powers ran counter to her tradition of nonentanglement. But 
Washington declared that it believed the purposes of the allies to be 
"just and expedient." Thus the United States, like the jungle jackal, was 
in the profitable position of avoiding the trouble and expense of fighting, 
while being in a position to reap advantages secured by the efforts of 
others. 

Joint British and French forces, after administering a sound beating to 
the ill-prepared Chinese, extorted new treaties at Tientsin, in June, 1858. 
The victors won the right to maintain diplomatic representation at Peking, 
as well as additional trade privileges, including the opening of some ten 
new treaty ports. A few days before the French and British pacts were 
signed, the American minister negotiated a new treaty at Tientsin. One 
of its chief features was a new and more sweeping most-favored-nation 
clause, which gave the United States substantially all the advantages 
that France and Britain had wrested after cosily naval operations.* 

Fresh hostilities broke out in June, 1859, when the British attempted to 
force their way up the Pei-ho River to exchange ratifications of their 
treaties at Peking. The Britbh were badly worsted, and the American 
naval officer, Josiah Tattnall, ignoring the plain requirements of neu- 
trality and allegedly muttering "blood is thicker than water,” went to 
their rescue. The discomfited European allies then collected a powerful 
force, captured Peking, destroyed the priceless summer palace of the 
Emperor, and wrested new concessions in the Convention of Peking 
(1860). These additional commercial advantages also accrued to the 
United States under the beneficent operation of the most-favored-nation 
clause. The Washington government was quite content to let someone else 
shake the Chinese tree while it gathered the apples. 

ANSON BURLINGAME— TWO-WAY DIPLOMAT 

The most noteworthy feature of Chinese-American relations during 
the decade after 1858 was the work of Anson Burlingame, United States 

•Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia {New York, 1922), p. 314 
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minister in Peking for six years. Burlingame was a Massachusetts Con- 
gressman of magnetic cliarm who, in 1861, was rewarded for his oratorical 
contributions to Lincoln in the recent Presidential campaign by being 
appointed minister to China. Here he encountered a perplexing situation. 
The Chinese government, ever llie despair of its friends, found itself 
powerless to carry out the recent onerous treaties because of the semi- 
autonomous status of the provinces. Yet the foreign merchants were 
clamoring for rights which, in some coses, went even beyond the generous 
treaty stipulations. 

Burlingame, though a newcomer among the diplomats in Peking, 
quickly emerged as their leader. He proved notably successful in per- 
suading them to co-operate in withstanding the extreme demands of the 
foreign merchants, on the one hand, and in adopting a more tolerant 
attitude toward the harassed Chinese government, on the other. This 
conciliatory course may have forestalled a crisis that could have led 
to the partition of China by the European powers. Burlingame’s conduct 
naturally won the conSdence of the Chinese government, which showed 
its appreciation by issuing orders not to succor the Confederate warship 
Alabama. On a return visit to the United States in 1865-1866, the per- 
sonable minister made remarkable progress, through speeches and con- 
ferences, in enlisting sympathy for China among influential Americans. 

Burlingame had long urged upon the Chinese ofBcials the xvisdom of 
coming down off their high liorses and sending diplomatic representatives 
abroad. In 1867, when he was about to resign as minister, the Peking 
government asked him to represent China on a mission to the principal 
powers. Its object was to correct misapprehensions abroad, and to per- 
suade the interested nations not to demand more than China could 
reasonably be expected to concede when the time should come for treaty 
revision. Tlie selection of Burlingame to head the mission was highly 
cohiplimentary to him, particularly since he did not know the Chinese 
language.^ In 1868 a picturesque party, numbering more than thirty, 
came to the United States and attracted wide attention. Everywhere the 
Oriental dignitaries were wined, dined, and greeted by cheering crowds. 
Burlingame, who was a superb shoxvman, took advantage of these op- 
portunities to burst into oratory and paint China’s condition in much 
more roseate colors than strict truth would permit. 

The most visible fruit of the mission was a pact, signed in Washington 
and known generally as the Builinganie Treaty of 1868. It consisted of an 
addendum to the Tientsin Treaty of 1858. and related to consuls, com- 
merce, residence, travel, and kindred items. It could more properly be 

'See Knight BiggerstafF, “The OBidal Chiaese Altitude tow-ard the Burlingame 
Mission ” Amer. ]list. Rev., XLI (1936), 694. see also F. W. Williams, Anson Bur- 
lingame and the First ChiT\ese Mission to Foreign Powers (New York, 1912), pp. 
153-155. 
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called the Seward Treaty, for Secretary of State Seward, who showed 
more interest in the Far East than any other Secretary since Webster, 
seems to have desired it more than Burlingame, At that time Giinese 
coolies were much in demand for Western railroad construction, and 
Seward, who was a “cheap-labor* man, wrote into the convention a 
guarantee to the Chinese of unrestricted immigration to the United 
States. Interestingly enough, Cabfomia applaud^ the arrangement at 
the time, although it was soon to repent 

Burlingame went on to Europe, svhere he achieved considerable 
success in a half-dozen or so capitals. Tragedy finally struck when he died 
of pneumonia in Bussia. He was the ablest representative of the United 
States in China since Cushing, and one of the most notable products of 
American "militia diplomacy." 


JAPAN— A HER.MIT EMPIRE 

If Britain took the lead in blowing China open, America took the lead 
In forcing Japan open. The inhabitants of these picture-book islands, his 
those of China, wanted little traffic with the Ocddentals. It is true that 
from 1550 to 1620 the Japanese had welcomed the Western world. But 
the excessive zeal of missionaries, together with the sharp practices of 
traders, had caused them to slam their gates and pursue a rigid policy 
of both exclusion and seclusion. The Dutch, who had proved the least 
offensive o( the Europeans, %vere granted a slight concession. For over 
two centuries they, as well as the Chinese, were allowed a se\’erely re- 
stricted trade at the single port of Nagasaki. Through this tiny wicket 
in the gate flowed virtually all of Japan’s intercourse with the outside 
world. 

During the first half of the 19th Century the United States, as w'ell as 
the European powers, made repeated but futile efforts to induce Japan 
to emerge from her isolationist cocoon. The problem, hitherto approached 
only half-heartedly, took on a new aspect in the 1850's. Ship^iecked 
sailors, chiefly from America's whaling fleet, were cuslomanly treated in 
Japan as felons. Some alleged that they had been required to trample 
and spit upon the Chrbtian cross. Others testified that their companions 
had died as a result of having been shut up in small cages or exposed in 
stocks to the elements and public ridicule. 

Commerce also entered the picture. Uncharted Japanese waters lay in 
the path of the most direct route from San Francisco to Shanghai, and 
the expansion of steam navigation called for the establishment of coaling 
stations in Japan. In addition, certain farsighted American businessmen 
were already looking hungrily upon the Land of the Rising Sun as a 
prospective market As ear^ as 1852, De Bows Rcciew, an influential 
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New Orleans journal, optimistically predicted an annual trade with 
Japan amounting to $200 million. 

The ^Vasl)ington government, prodded by petitions to Congress and 
other pressures, decided upon a determined effort to pry Japan open. 
In January, IS52, the command of a formidable expedition was entrusted 
to Commodore Matthew C. Perr)', a younger brother of the hero of Lake 
Erie in 1813 and a distinguished officer in his own right. The ensuing 
preparations excited comment both in America and Europe. While a 
few optimists expressed hope for success, there was a general note of 
skepticism. The London Sun looked forward to the result xvitli as much 
interest as if a balloon were “to soar off to one of the planets under the 
direction of some experienced aeronaut." The Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger dismissed the expedition as a “romantic 
notion," while his colleague on the Ballimore Sun scoffed that it would 
sail about the same time as an “aerial ship.” 

COMMODOIiE PERRY AND HIS BLACK SHIPS 

After various adventures Perry entered the beautiful Bay of Vedo (later 
called Tokyo) with four men*of*war, on July 8, 1853. The Japanese, who 
had never before seen steamers, stood agape. As the American flagship, 
belching black smoke, moved steadily up the bay in the teeth of a strong 
wind, the people were struck with consternation. A curiously prophetic 
folk song came to mind as they made haste to defend themselves: 

Thro* a black rughl of cloud and rain, 

The Black Ship plies her way — 

An alien thing or evil mien — 

Across the waters gray.* r 

The American expedition, despite its warlike appearance, was under 
strict orders not to use force except in self-defense or to resent an insult. 
Deciding to outdo the Orientals in ceremony, Perry haughtily secluded 
himself and refused to deal with any but the highest officials. \Vhen he 
was ordered to proceed to Nagasaki, he refused to go on the grounds 
that he was charged with delivering a friendly letter from the President 
of the United States to the Emperor of Japan. He added menacingly that, 
if rebuffed, lie would consider his country insulted and would not “hold 
himself accountable lor the consequences." This mixture of firmness, 
dignity, and tact at length induced tiie Japanese to receive his documents. 
Perry realized that the answer would require mature deliberation. He 
therefore sailed away at the end of ten days, after pointedly hinting that 
he would return in the spring with a much more powerful squadron. 

•Inazo Nitobe, The Intercourse between tite United States and Japan (Baltimore, 
1891), p. 1. 
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Internal conditions in Japan were such that Perry could hardly have 
timed his visit more strategically. The nation was ripe for change, for 
the feudal sj’stem was breaking down, and a power-hungry commercial 
and urban class was rising rapidly. Ever since the early 17th Century 
the shogunate, which represented the military elements, had exercised 
actual sovereignty in Japan, though in theory subordinate to the Emperor. 
The Shogun, now faced with an answer to Terry, took the unprecedented 
step of referring the issue to the feudal barons and also to the Emperor 
himself. 

The more progressive leaders of Japan, who were surprisingly well 
informed about the outside world, favored opening negotiations wath 
Perry. With the object lesson of Chinas humiliation in the Opium War 
before them, they were well aware of the power of Western arms. In 
particular, they perceived the xvisdom of adopting modem weapons to 
combat aggressive foreigners like the Russians, whose vessels had been 
entering Japanese waters vvith increasing frequency. After prolonged 
debate, the views of these far-visiooed Japanese leaders undermined the 
ofBcial inclination for continued isolation. This result was doubtless 
hastened by the appearance of a four-ship Russian squadron o5 Nagasaki, 
Id August, 1853, a month after Perry had arrived. 


PRYING OPEN THE PORTALS OF JAPAN 
In February. 1854, Perry again sailed Into the Bay of Yedo, this time 
with seven rather than four mcn-of-war. The negotiations, which pro- 
ceeded smoothly, were facilitated hy a number of curious presents that 
the Americans had brought. These included various kinds of liquors, 
which were thirstily imbibed, and a miniature steam locomotive, which 
delighted the ingenious Japanese and impressed them with the progress 
of Western nations. A high point in the festivities was a banquet on board 
the American flagship, at which the Japanese consumed mounds of food 
and drank gallons of alcoholic beverages. Perry's official chronicler re- 
corded: 


It was now sunset, and the Japanese prepared to depart with quite a* 
much wine in them as they couJd weU bear. The jovial Matsusala threw 
his arms about the Commodore's neck, crushing, in his tipsy embrace, a 
pair of new epaulettes, and repeating, in Japanese, with maudlin affection, 
these words, as interpreted into English: “Nippon and Amenea, all 


Amid such scenes the famous trea^ between Japan and the United States 
was signed, on March 31, 1854. 

The Perry pact was in some ways a disappointment, particularly when 

’ F. L. Hawks, NarroHce of the Expedition of on American Squadron to the China 
Seat and Japan <Kew York, 1856). I. 438. 
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one considers the costly display of pomp and force. On the surface, it was 
little more than an agreement governing shipwrecked sailors — a “wood 
and water treaty.” Only two ports, Shimoda and Hakodate, both of them 
relatively inaccessible, were thrown open to American trade, and no 
adequate arrangement was made for coaling stations. Commercially, 
Perry had just got his toe in the door — he had not opened it. There was, 
to be sure, a most-favored-nalion clause, but no extraterritorial arrange- 
ment. From a narrow point of view, Perij’ had won no great diplomatic 
triumph, and the Japanese negotiators had held their ground remarkably 
well. 

But it is not fair to judge the Pony treaty under a microscope. The 
seemingly meager concessions were revolutionary when one considers 
the former Japanese policy of isolation. Perry was pursuing a far-sighted 
course. He was looking to the future and preparing the ground for the 
sweeping commercial treaty that came later. He was satisfied to drive 
the entering wedge and to make the next move relatively easy for the 
Japanese. In achieving his aims, he fired no shot, as he might well have 
done, and left little or no rancor. His statesmanlike diplomacy not only 
won the respect of the Japanese but bid the foundations of the famous 
“historic friendship." 

The reopening of Japan was unquestionably a red-letter day in world 
history. If the Land of the Rising Sun had continued its exclusion- 
seclusion policy, it might soon have been dismembered by Russia, for the 
scattered islands were far more vulnerable to naval attack than the 
sprawling Chinese Empire. Japan was opened not because Perry forced 
it open but because the Shogun’s advisers were convinced of tlie wisdom 
of taking this step. As an American humorist of a later generation. Finley 
Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), put i^ "Whin we rapped on the dure, we 
didn't go in, they come out." 

Few Americans, if any, grasped the true significance of what had 
happened. Certainly the event attracted little attention. It is true that 
New York City presented Perry with a set of silver plate, and that the 
merchants of Boston had a medal struck off in his honor. But President 
Pierce gave the opening of Japan, undertaken by a rival Wliig ad- 
ministration, only two sentences in bis twenty-one page annual message 
to Congress. The North American Review wondered why the Walker 
filibustering operations into Mexico “should have awakened more dis- 
play of interest among the people" than “one of the most honorable 
triumphs of our age.” Perry’s exploit xvas deserving of more acclaim than 
it received. 
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HARRIS KEEPS THE CATES AJAR 

The Washington gos'emmenl, in accordance with its interpretation of 
the Perry treaty, appointed a consul general at isolated Shimoda, in 
August, 1835. The man chosen was Towiisend Harris, a New YorV 
chant with considerable experience in the Far East who had suffered 
such heaw financial re>’erses as to be an active applicant for the posi* 
tion. 

The Japanese gave Harris no red-carpet treatment. They interpreted 
the Perry treaty to mean that a consul was to be appointed oJy by mutual 
consent; and since they did not want one at this time, they put Harris off 
with obstruction, evasion, and downright prevarication. The only Oc- 
cidental with whom be came in contact was his secretary. He did not see 
an American ship for fourteen months, and he was without communica- 
tion from the State Department for eighteen months.^^ As if un famili ar 
food and the annoj'ances of rats and <»ckroaches were not bad enou^ 
the Japanese regarded the earthquakes, typhoons, and cholera whi(h 
foUow^ his coming as evidences of divine disapproval of the Perry 
treat)’. A nondrinker and a bachelor, Harris found some solace, accord- 
ing to tradition, in the charms of a beautiful Japanese mistress. 

Harris’ patience and tact, which finally won the respect of the Japanese, 
resulted in commendable progress. The Perry agreement had opened 
scarcely more than a crack in the door, and the chief task of the newly 
appointed American consul was to negotiate a comprehensive com- 
mercial treaty. A promising step forward came in 1857, when be man- 
aged to conclude a co n vention which secured additional concessions, 
notably regarding trade, residence, currency, and extratenitoriahty- 
Harris finally secured an audience with the ^ogon, and the Japanese 
were astonished to see him, as he wTote borne, Trok the awful Tycoon 
in the face, speak plainly to him^ bear his repty— and all without any 

trepidation, or any ‘quivering of the nrasdes of the side.’ ” “ During the 
following months Huiis emphasized the disinterestedness of the United 
States, while making a strong point of the greed and strength of the 
European powers. He argued persuashely that the Japanese would be 
wise if they yielded voluntarily to America those concessions that the 
other nations ultimately would extort by force. The beating that the joint 
Rritisb-Fseneb forces wese then Onna lent force \o ins pleas- 

Harris persistent diplomacy, combined with friendlmess and helpful- 
ness, at length bore fruit in a padi-breakiiig commercial treaty, signed on 

“ See M. E. Osenza, ei. The Complete Journal of Totentend Harri* ( New yeak, 
1930). 

" Ucing Age. LX. 570 (Feb. 28, 18S9). Ham* to a friend, Jdy 3, 1858. 
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July 29, 1658. Additional Japanese ports were thro^vn open; more 
favorable trade and residenb'a! rights were granted; reciprocal diplomatic 
representation was provided for; and a species of extraterritoriality for 
Americans was established. The pact of 1858 was in fact so well drawn 
that it served as a treaty model and a foundation stone of Japans foreign 
relations until near the end of the century. 


THE WESTERNIZATION OF JAPAN 

The Harris treaty of 1858 made provision for a Japanese mission to 
journey to America and exchange ratifications. A party of envoys and 
their retinue, totaling more than seventy persons, were transported on 
an American man-of-war early in 1860. Congress appropriated $50,000 
for the entertainment of the wide-eyed visitors, who for seven weeks 
were whirled past the wonders of America, both mechanical and natural. 
They were feted by the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, and honored by a 
great parade up Broadway. The American people Nvere fascinated by 
the gentlemanly behavior and quick intelligence of the Japanese, and 
another barrier of ignorance was partially beaten do\vn. Another colorful 
mission came in 1872, and likewise attracted wide attention. 

The overnight transformation of Japan from an isolated feudal state to 
a full-fledged member of the family of nations naturally resulted in 
severe Internal disturbances. Powerful opponents of the new policy united 
in opposition to the Shogun, who was blamed for forsaking isolation. 
During the ensuing disorders a number of foreigners, including the 
secretary of the American legation, were killed. But Harris, who had 
been elevated to the rank of minister resident, stuck to his post until 1862 
and, though shattered in health, labored manfully to preserve the gains 
already made. Few, if any, American diplomats have ever done better 
work in the face of extreme personal hardship. Perry, the opener, has 
received the plaudits. Harris, the pioneer, is well-nigh forgotten, except 
by the Japanese, who in 1927 erected an impressive monument to his 
memory near Shimoda. 

The United States, though tom by the Civil War, did not lose sight of 
Japan, as the curious intervention at Shimonoseki in 1864 bears witness. 
The episode is all the more remarkable because it represents a strange 
departure from America’s traditional policy of avoiding entanglements 
with other powers. One of the independent-minded Japanese feudal 
lords, whose cannon commanded the Straits of Shimonoseki, began to fire 
upon ’■barbarian” (foreign) ships. The Shogun was not strong enough to 
rap his knuckles, so the aggrieved powers themselves organized a joint 
punitive expedition. The United States was invited to join, but was able 
to spare only one hastily improvised %varship. The highhanded feudal 
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lord was severely mauled, and tte Japanese gm’emment, in fije Ckm- 
ventioa of 18&I. agreed to pay an indemnity of $3 million.’® 

The Shimonoseki affair taught the antiforeign elements in Japan a 
harsh lesson. The)’ now perceived that the only wise course was to umte 
under the Emperor and to adopt Western wa)^ — to fight the foreign 
de%Tls" with their own fire, so to speak. The subsequent centralization 
of authority contributed powerfully to the rapid Westernization of 
JapaiL In 1694, on the eve of their surprising sictory over China, the 
Japanese managed to secure a general revision of existing treaties. The)' 
thus freed their nation from a number of inequities that had been im- 
posed upon it, and further established themselves as an emerging w’orld 
power. One can reasonably conclude that modem Japan was largely a 
child of American diplomacy, even though one must recognize the 
secondary role of other powers, notably Great Britain. 


ISOLATION BECOMES CO-OPERATION 

Korea, the Hermit Kingdom loosely attached to China, had long fallen 
prey to disorders which, unhappily, inwlved the murder of Westerners. 
An attempt by the United States in 1871 to open diplomatic relations and 
secure protection for missionaries came to a tragic end. An American 
squadron of Eve ships, after being fired upon, destroyed three Korean 
forts and killed se%'cnil hundred Koreans. Eleven years later, in I8S2, 
the conciliatory Commodore Shufeldt, U5.N., persuaded the Koreans to 
sign a pioneer pact, their first «ith any Western posver. It made pros’ision, 
among other concessions, for American trade, residence, and most- 
favored-nation treatment under treaties to be granted to other nations. 
The opening of Korea, though far less important than that of Japan, 
nes’crthelcss was a significant step in projecting the Hermit Kingdom 
into the fateful international arena. 

The taproot of American policy in the Far East during the 19th Cen- 
tury was plainly the most-favored-nation treatment — a precursor, as svill 
be noted, of the Open Door. Its logical corollary, as des'cloped later, 
was that the Asiatic lutions. notably China, should be made strong 
enough not only to keep the door open but ako to be their msm door- 
keepers. The United States likewise worked for peace in the Orient, since 
war-making and land-grabbing were disturbing to both trading and soul- 
sas-jng. One must remember that the American missionaries, and those 
church members at home supporting their work, were numerous enough 
and influential enough to make their wants known in Washington. 



Hitch-Hiking Imperialism 3^5 

During the 19th Century the Unitfxl States steadfastly refused to 
acquire naval stations in Asiatic svalers, and secured no territory until 
189S, when the Philippine Islands came as a perplexing gift from heaven. 
The ambitious designs of Commodore Perry are a case in point. Before 
returning from his memorable trip of 1853-1854 to Japan, he drew up a 
wood-and-water treaty \rilh U>c Lew Chtfo (Ryukyu) Islands, several 
hundred miles southwest of Japan, and established a temporary base at 
their principal island of Okinawa. He also purchased a coaling depot at 
Port Lloyd, some five hundred miles southeast of Japan in the Bonin 
Islands; took formal possession of Bailey Island in the same group; and 
recommended a protectorate over Formosa. All these activities, except 
the Lew Choo treaty, were much loo advanced for Washington, whidi 
promptly reversed Perrys policies. 

The United States, in pursuing its objectives in the Far East, was 
forced to rely not upon force but upon international law and treaty com- 
mitmenls. One basic reason svas that it had a weak navy at home, and no 
naval bases In the Far East. Tlus general avoidance of "gunboat diplo- 
macy** placed the United States in a much more favorable position than 
the more aggressive posvers. But the Americans, while generally fighting 
shy of co-operative military or naval demonstrations, were not backward 
about claiming, under their magic mosl-favored-nation clauses, whatever 
advantages other countries might garner. A latter-day writer has branded 
this practice “hitch-hiking imperialism.” Yet one should note that foreign 
nations also benefited, under similar most-favored-nation guarantees, from 
the treaties concluded by the United States, notably those with Japan 
and Korea. 

During the mid-century years and even later, the United States gen- 
erally pursued a policy of co-operation with the European powers in 
maintaining Asiatic trade privileges. Curiously enough, Washington thus 
maintained a double standard: isolation and nonentanglement toward 
Europe; co-operation and entanglement towmrd the Far East. But in the 
last quarter of the 19th Century, when interest in foreign affairs was at 
low ebb, the United States had little occasion to assert itself in Asia. The 
stage was thus set for Secretary of State John Hay to play his dramatic if 
somewhat ineffective lone hand in proclaiming the Open Door. 
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CHAPTER 


The Early Crises of 
the Civil War 


The Confederates . . . are fighting for independ- 
ence. . . . But iL-ith the Northerners all is different. 
They are not content vHth their own Thetj are fight- 
ing to coerce others. . . . 

Lonik?'^ Times, September 13, 1862 


SEWARD: SECRETARY OR PREMIER? 

Tiie EixcnoN OF Abraham Lincoln to ihc Presidency, in November, 1860, 
triggered the secession of seven Southern states. Four others teetered in 
the balance, pending the outbreak of hostilities. Grave doubts developed 
in the North as to the ability of the untried prairie politician, now elevated 
to the White House, to handle the crisis. 

Before the recent Presidential election, the outstanding figure in the 
Republican Party had plainly been Senator William H. Seward, not 
Abraham Lincoln. But Seward had made too many speeches and too 
many enemies, and he had been passed by in favor of a less conspicuous 
candidate. Lincoln was therefore compelled by custom and courtesy 
to offer his defeated rival the Secretaryship of State, the highest office 
within the gift of the President. Seward accepted this consolation prize 
after some hesitation, confiding to his ^vife that his “distracted country” 
could not spare him in the hour of crisis. He felt that his mission was to 
grasp the helm while the inept Lincoln, a countrified politician whom 
the wheel of chance had placed over him, occupied the role of figurehead. 

Seward, like a few othenvise sane Americans, believed that a rousing 
foreign war would cause the seven seceded states to rally around the 
Stars and Stripes and thus re-cement the Union. On All Fool’s Day, 1861, 
appropriately enough, he submitted to Lincoln a memorandum in which 
he recommended a “wrap-the-world-in-fire“ policy: 

317 
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1 would demand explanations from Spain and France, categorically, at once. 
(Spain, with French support, had just reacquired Santo Domingo.] 

I would seek explanations from Great Britain and Russia, and sen 
agents info Canada, Meuco, and Central America, to rouse a vigorous 
continental spirit of independence on this continent against European 
intervention. _ 

And, if satisfactory explanations are not received from Spain and France, 
Would convene Congress and declare war against them.’ 


Lincoln’s response was firmly but tactfully to pigeonhole Seward s pre- 
posterous suggestions, and to forgive him hts temporary delusion. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the North, Seward was profound y 
distrusted in London. In 1860, and probably In Jest, he had told the 
visiting Duke of Newcastle that if he became Secretary of State, he would 
find it his "duty to insult England" and that he intended "to do so. The 
story went the rounds in Britain, where many people believed, whether 
correctly or not, that Seward had not been joking. Minister Charles 
Francis Adams svrote from London that the Secretary was regarded as 
"an ogre fully resolved to eat all Englishmen raw,” 

Nor did Seward’s inexperience in foreign affairs and his kno%vn attach- 
ment to the “foreign*war panacea" inspire confidence at Downing Street 
Several of his early instructioiis to the American minister in London were 
belligerently worded, and if they had not been toned down in delivery, 
grave consequences might easily have followed. Henry Adams, son or 
Minister Adams, wrote that if Seward’s "crazy dispatch" of May 21, 186L 
had been obeyed "literally,” war would have resulted "in five minutes. 
Yet Seward settled down after these early indiscretions, and finally came 
to be rated as one of America’s more effective Secretaries of State. lake 
Lincoln, he grexv writh experience. 

Seward’s initial blunders were partially offset by the presence in Lon- 
don of Charles Francis Adams, one of the ablest diplomats in American 
history. Lacking none of the ability of his father and grandfather (John 
Quincy Adams and John Adams), Charles Francis Adams possessed rivo 
gifts in which they had been painfuUy deficient: exquisite balance of 
mind and the ability to get along pleasantly with his fellow men. Edu- 
cated at an English boarding school, cultured, intelligent, well bred, and 
reserved, he had much in common with the English ruling class, in- 
tellectually and socially. And, unlike Seward, he enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of the London government. 


BRITISH OPINION AND THE SLAVERY ISSUE 
The long-predicted shooting war fi nally flared forth on April 12, 1861, 
when the South Carolinians, fearing the arrival of Northern reinforce- 
‘ J. C. Nieolay and John Hay, AbriAam £ineoIn: A History (New York. 1890), ID* 
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menls, opened fire on Fort Sumter. Lincoln promptly issued a call for 
troops, and four additional Southern states parted company with the 
Union. 

At the outset it was evident that London would be the focal point of 
United States diplomacy during the conflict. France, of course, was 
highly important. But Napoleon III, though sjTnpathetic with the South, 
was unwilling to interfere without the backing of the British fleet. If 
England had intervened on behalf of the Confederacy' the North in all 
probability would have retaliated with a declaration of war. Powerful 
British ironclads would then have broken the blockade, and perhaps 
would have bombarded Northern cities. In the general melee, the South 
would doubtless have made good its attempt to achieve independence, 
The overshadowing diplomatic problem confronting Lincoln, therefore, 
was to keep England neutral. The British were thus caught in the center 
of a tug of war, with the Confederacy pulling them toward intervention 
and the North pulling them toward noninterventioiu 

When the Civil War erupted, relations between Britain and America 
were probably more friendly than they had been at any time since the 
undeclared Franco-Amcrlcan War of 179S-1600. With the Isthmian 
controversy just settled, no serious dispute divided the two peoples. As 
a special mark of friendship, the Prince of Wales had made a twenty-nine 
day tour of America in 1860. He escaped from crushing crovsds, balls, and 
torchlight processions long enough to sleep in the White House and plant 
a tree at the tomb of Washington. 

When secession first began, press opinion in England was rather 
favorable to tlie cause of the North. Editors generally assumed, whether 
correctly or not, that the struggle was one for the freeing of the slave— 
a goal for which the British had long been agitating. But during the first 
year-and-a-half of the war Lincoln ^vas powerless to capitalize on tliis 
strong moral issue. The crucial border states of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, in all of which slavery stiU existed, would be driven into the 
arms of the Confederacy if the admiiustration should proclaim that it 
was waging war to free the Negroes. Lincoln was thus forced to declare 
on various occasions that the North was not fighting to unshackle the 
slaves but to preserve the Union. The British naturally came to take his 
word at its face value. 

INDEPENDENCE VERSUS EMPIRE 

To many outsiders, the moral cause of the underdog South was def- 
initely stronger than that of the North. Self-determination for a minority 
group had a more universal appeal than mere union. Many Britishers felt 
that the issue of freedom related not to the Negro but to the freedom of 
the South from the domination of the North. Many antislaveryites in 
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England, though prepared to applaud an emancipation proclamation, 
were not willing to support the ideal of union — that is, oneness or bigness 
or imperialism. A number of English liberals, failing to see that Lincolns 
hands were tied on the slavery issue, regarded his efforts to pin one sec- 
tion to the other with bayonets as positively immoral. A comparison o 
peculiar relish to Englishmen suggested itself to the London Times: 

. . . The contest is really for empire on the side of the North, and for 
independence on that of the Souu*. and in this respect we recognize an 
exact analogy bchveen the North and the Government of George HI., an 
the South and the Thirteen Revolted Provinces. These opinions inay b® 
wrong, but they are the general opinions of the English nation. . . • 

The great majority of English journals svere therefore unfriendly to 
the North, particularly during the first half of the war. Consistently un- 
sympathetic were the lofty London Times and the pungent I^ondon 
Punch. Both journals mirrored the prejudices of the privileged classes an 
exercised immense inffuence, not only in England but on the Continent 
as well Punch persistently caricatured lincoln as a boor, a sharper, a 
braggart, a poltroon, and even as the Devil Aroused by these attaeVs, the 
American press, notably the New York Herald, replied savagely in Idnd. 
Once more ill feeling ^gan to mount dangerously in a vicious circle. 

Northerners were angered by the failure of the British, after all th«e 
years of condemning slavery, to look beneath the surface and perceive 
that the success of the Union spelled the doom of slavery. NVbat the 
North wanted was warm sympathy, not cold neutrality. The lament or 
James Bussell Lowell refierted widespread resentment: 

NVe know we’ve got a cause, John, 

Thet’s honest, just, an’ true; 

We thought ’t would win applause, John, 

Ef nowheres else, from you.* 


ARISTOCRACY APPLAUDS SECESSION 
British unfriendliness toward the North during the Civil War was 
concentrated in the upper classes. Socially, the landed aristocracy of 
Britain presented a close affinity to the plantation aristocracy of the 
South. To the cultured Englishman, the Southerner was more a “gentle- 
man’ than the noisy, boastful and “vulgar” Yankee. When the cor- 
respondent of the London Times saw Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederacy, he recorded, *’\V€>nderful to relate, he does not chew 
[tobacco], and is neat and clean looking, with hair trimmed, and boots 
brushed.” * 


* London Timet, Nov. 7, 1861, 6 3. 

• James Russell Lowell. Poems (Boston, 1891), n. 206. 

•W. H. Russefl. My Dfary North and South (London, 1863). 1,250 (May 9, 1861)- 
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The British aristocrats, to an even greater degree, detested the anarchy 
of “demon democracy” and “democratic degeneracy.” They had long ex- 
pected the collapse of the ungainly American government, supported, so 
they believed, by a “gibbering mob” derived from the "scum of Europe." 
Now they were witnessing the end of the “detestable” democratic ex- 
periment.® The caustic historian Carlyle wrote that America was but a 
“smoky chimney which had taken fire.” Another British commentator 
snarled, “The republic bad rotted into Empire and the gangrene had 
burst.” Blackwoods was especially vicious in assailing Lincoln — that 
“obscure and commonplace man" who was now the “imbecile executive" 
of America. It sneered: 

Every four years the constitution is in travail . . . and the latest result is 
^Mr. Ahranam Lincolri The great achievement in self-govemmcrit of this 
vaunted democracy, which we have been so loudly and arrogantly called 
on to admire, is, to drag from his proper obscurity an ex-rail-spbtter and 
country attorney, and to place what it calls its liberties at his august dis- 
posal. ... It would have been impossible for him, or any of his Cabinet, 
to have emerged, under British institutions, from the meoiocrity to which 
nature had condemned them, and from which pure democracy alone was 
capable of rescuing them.* 

British contempt for American institutions was to some extent a cloak 
for fear. Should the North triumph, the disfranchised masses of England 
would clamor louder than ever for democracy. In fact, the eventual suc- 
cess of the Union tvas a powerful argument advanced in behalf of the 
great Reform Bill of 1867. To discredit democracy abroad was to dis- 
credit it at home; and one can hardly be surprised at the satisfaction 
expressed by British aristocrats over the apparent dissolution of the 
United States. 


BRITAIN’S STAKE IN DISUNION 

There were additional reasons for the disapproving attitude of the 
English ruling classes. In their ej’es the United States was a formidable 
commercial competitor, an ominously growing rival, and a potential 
menace to Canada and other valuable British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. The London Jfoming Post felt that if the North triumphed 
“Democracy wll be more arrogant, more aggressive, more levelling and 
vulgarizing, if that be possible, than . . . ever . . . before.” After a 
series of Northern defeats, the London Times reported that "people are 

‘The distinguished English historian, Edward A. Freeman, published in 1863 the 
first volume of a work entitled; Hidory of Federal Government, from the Foundation 
of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the Vnited Stales. The second volume 
never appeared; Freeman’s history, not the Umcsi. was disrupted. 

* Blackti.ood's Magotine, XCI. 121 (Jan. 1662). 
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breathing more freely, and talking more lightly of tlie United States, than 
they have done any time these thirty yvars.* ^ 

The fragmentation of the United Stales, whatever its form of gosern 
ment. seemed clearly to the advantage of the British nilers. If tire Sou 
should triumph, there would be at least tss'o rival republics where on \ 
one had gross-n before, and England would no longer liave to fear a 
unified and aggressive democracy. The London Economirt concluded I t 
instead of one nation "showing an encroaching and somesvhat bull) mg 
front to the rest of the world, we shall lave two, shoss-ing something o 
the same front to each other." Each would be “occupied ssnth its im- 
metliale neighbour, and therefore less inclined to pick quarrels uat 
more distant nations."* Europe could then extend the principle of the 
balance of posver to a “Balkanized" Wcstciu Hemisphere, and play the 
ancient game of divide and conquer b)' egging one republic against the 
other. The truth is tliat tlic Civil War presented the European powers 
with their best opportunity, since the days of the Holy Alliance, to re* 
aasert their influence in the New World. 

Economic factors likewise influenced the British ruling group*. Early 
in 18QI Congress passed the Morrill Tariff, which, though only 
protecth’e, paved the way for the high Civil War tariffs. The British, 
were then on a free-trade basis, regarded the new measure as a d^ 
liberate blow at their manufactured goods and carrying trade. On the 
other hand, the Confederacy, as primarily an agricultural area, would 
certainly establish a low tariff or none at all. The British arporlers would 
then be able to compete on a more profitable basis with their Yankee 
rivals. 

Cotton also entered the picture. Britain's textile industry’ — the very heart 
of its industrial life — drew approximately 80 per cent of its fiber from the 
South. An independent Confederacy vx-ould ship its cotton to England, 
and then receive in exchange British manufactured goods. Thus Britain 
would have a cotton supply free from the control of the aggressive 
Yankee, and in addition would enjoy an enlarged free-trade market and 
an expanded carrying trade. The aging Palmerston, now Prime Minister, 
could scarcely have compressed more meat into fewer words when he 
growled, “We do not like slavery, but we want cotton, and we dislike 
very much jour Morrill tariff." 


BRITISH NONINTERVENTIONISTS 

Powerful forces in England, on the other hand, were tugging toward 
nonintervention. Lincoln was upholding law, order, and legitimate rule; 
and Britain, with her sprawling colonial empire, would be ill advised 

^ London Timos, August 15, 1862, 6,2. 

• London Economist, XIX, 58 ( Jan. 19, 1861 ). 
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to give open encouragement to reliellion. Many educated Englishmen, 
furthermore, were indifferent to the struggle and genuinely desirous of 
remaining neutral. A more positive force was an influential group of 
liberals, including Richard Cobden and John Bright, who had early 
concluded that this was a war involving slavery and perhaps the fate of 
democrac)’. These leaders labored valiantly to keep Great Britain out of 
the quarrel. 

British economic interests also opposed intervention Shippers realized 
that their business would be damaged by Yankee privateers if England 
and America clashed. The longer the Civil War lasted theegrealer the 
inroads the Confederate commerce destroyers would make on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine — Britain's most active competitor. English mer- 
chants were likewise reaping huge wartime profits by supplying the 
needs of the North, and to some extent those of the South. “Neutrality 
forever” might well have been ibeir watchword. 

Possibly the most potent single force in keeping the London govern- 
ment neutral was the English laboring class. Upon this group Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s famous novel. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, had made a pro- 
found impression. Countless British workers logically concluded that the 
war in America was one in which he had a genuine stake. If tlie North 
won and the skives were liberated, free labor would be exalted; if the 
South triumphed, free labor would be debased. The dead hand of Uncle 
Tom, wielded by British laborers — perhaps a majorit)’ — thus exercised a 
restraining influence on the London regime. 

Tlie English masses tended to regard the North, to which many of their 
fellows had emigrated, as the haven of free labor and democracy. They 
realized that if the Union >von, their own chances of securing the ballot 
would be greatly improved. On the other hand, as John Bright put it, 
“There >vould be a wld shriek of Freedom to startle the world if that 
republic was overthrown." The battle for democracy in England was 
indeed being fought on the battlefields of America. 

Downing Street probably knew that the English workingmen would 
never willingly consent to intervention in behalf of slavery. Although 
the aristocracy, with its powerful press, generally favored the South, the 
attitude of the masses could not be ignored. If they could not cast the 
ballot, they could at least hurl the brick. 

THE MISTRESS OF THE SEA UPHOLDS A FREE SEA 

On April 19. 1861, a week after the firing on Fort Sumter, Lincoln 
proclaimed a maritime blockade of seven seceded states. By tins act, 
later extended, he elevated the struggle from a domestic insurrection into 
a full-fledged war. The patrol of some 3500 miles of coastline was never 
completely effective, but, as finally established, it was sufficiently tight 
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to be hazardous for ordinary slupping. Yet whatever its degree of effec- 
tiveness, the maritime powers recognized the blockade as binding — and 
recognition was the acid test. 

Surprisingly enough, London did not insist that the Nortliemers main- 
tain impossibly high blockading standards, and it carefully instructed 
British naval officers in American waters to observe a rigid neutrab'ty. 
Such solicitude did not spring from sympathy for the North, but rather 
from a desire to establish a precedent that might later be used to good 
advantage. As the London Titnes asserted, "a blockade is by far the most 
formidable weapon of offense we possess. Surely we ought not to be 
oveiready to blunt its edge or injure its temper?" • Britain's acquiescence 
in the Union’s blockading practices thus conferred an immense advan- 
tage upon the Union cause. 



In enforcing its leaky blockade, the North employed the highly useful 
doc^e of continuous voyage which the British had earlier invoked 
against the United States during the Napoleonic wars. For eicample, the 
British port of Nassau, strategically located in the Bahama Islands, sud- 
denly began to receive from England enormous quantities of contraband, 
including firearro, cartridges. Confederate insignia, and other materials 
of war. One did not need to be a private detective to conclude that 
the scantily populated islands could not begin to use all these stores, 
and that the ultimate destination, either directly or after transfer to 
blockade niimers, was the Sonth. On the theory that such shipments really 
involved a “continuous voyage," designed to break the blockade. Union 
cruisers captured on the high seas in 1862. among others, the British- 
o«-ned Bermuda, bound for Bermuda, and the British-owned Springbok. 
bound for Nassau. The United States also seized British cargoes of non- 
contraband on the high seas if suspicious circumstances indicated that 


• London Times, Feb. 24, : 


quoted in J. P. Barter, 3rd, “The BriUsb Govern- 


ment and Neutral Rights. 1861-1865> Amer. 
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the cargoes were to be run by a water route — not a land route — into the 
Confederacy. 

The Mexican town of Matamoros, across the mouth of the Rio Grande 
from Texas, fed large amounts of supplies into the Confederacy by a land 
route. In 1863 the British-owned steamer Peterhoff was captured by a 
Union cruiser near the Danish West Indies on the ground that, though 
destined for this Mexican port, it was attempting to run the blockade 
by what amounted to a continuous voyage. But the Supreme Court held 
that while the contraband in the cargo was seizable, the noncontraband 
was not, because it was desb’ned from an unblockaded port (Matamoros) 
for the Confederacy by overland transportation. 

The British government generally acquiesced in all these interpreta- 
tions, though objecting vigorously on occasion to some of the high- 
handed methods used in carrying them out. When World War I came 
in 1914, England effectively us^ the doctrine of continuous voyage 
against the United States in achieving the economic strangulation of 
Germany. The British, in playing the unusual role of neutral carrier 
during the Civil War while the Yankees played the unaccustomed role of 
dominant sea power, were taking the long Wew, 

LONDON'S PREMATURE (?) PROCLAAfATJON 

The question of recognizing the Confederacy as a belligerent greatly 
perplexed the London government, which, despite the pro-Southera 
sympathies of the aristocracy, genuinely desired to remain neutral. The 
problem became more complicated when, on May 4, 1861, unofficial ne\\’5 
reached England of Lincoln's blockade proclamation. Tsto days later 
London announced that it would issue a proclamation of neutrality, that 
is, recognize the belligerent status of the Confederacy. From a purely 
technical point of view, such a step was Imperative. A Union blockade 
had been instituted, and British shippers must be warned of its existence, 
lest they be seized by Union cruisers. 

Lincoln, from the outset, had attempted to maintain the legal fiction 
that the war was merely a domestic disturbance, and that it would soon 
be brought under control. The recognition of the Confederates as bellig- 
erents by London upset his plans. He failed to realize that he, himself, 
had already recognized the belligerency of the Confederacy, for a proc- 
lamation of blockade is not ordinarily issued unless a state of war exists. 

The British declaration of neutrality had the effect of placing the 
infant and partially organized Confederacy on the same footing as the 
mature and long-established United States. It gave the Southerners 
license to send forth privateers and commerce destroyers, as well as to 
float loans abroad. It boosted their morale and stiffened their resistance. 

It encouraged them to believe that a formal recognition of their inde- 
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pendence would soon follow. And it set an example that was ultimately 
followed by the other powers of the world. 

Do\vmng Street knew that Minister Adams was en route to England, 
yet it issued the proclamation on the very day that he arrived. Americans 
naturally concluded that the British had acted hastily in order to fore- 
stall Washington’s protests. In view of all these circumstances, the North 
was deeply provoked, and it came to regard the recognition of bellig- 
erency as the first conspicuously unfriendly act on the part of England. 

Yet, on balance, the British proclamation probably operated more to 
the advantage than to the disadvantage of the Northerners. First, it 
formally recognized and consequently strengthened the blockade. Sec- 
ondly, the time of its issuance proved to be highly favorable to the 
Union. If the British had waited until two months later, when the dis- 
graceful rout at Bull Run tarnished Northern arms, they probably would 
have recognized the independence rather than the belligerency of the 
Confederacy — a step that would have been much worse from the stand- 
point of the North. 

The British officials, thinking that they had acted correctly, were 
astonished at the bitterness aroused in the North. During the ensuing 
months they moved with caution, at times leaning over backward in s*' 
effort to a\*oid giving further offense. By July, 1861, Minister Adams, who 
until then had not dared to engage quarters for more than a month at 
a time, took a house for a year. The twenty-three year old Henry Adams, 
who was then serving as his father’s secretary at the Court of St. James’s, 
noted: 

The English . . . thought that . . . their Proclamation was just the thing 
them straight with both sides, and when it turned out otherwise 
they did their best to correct their mistake. . . . Now that England has 
eaten her humble-pie for what was. I must say. a natural mistake from her 
point of view, I cannot imapne why we shosild keep on sarsuig her.** 

PRIVATEERING AT BAY 

\Vhelher consciously or not, London made partial amends for its rec- 
ognition of Confederate belligerency. On June 1, 1861, it issued a proc- 
lamation forbidding the armed ships of either belligerent to bring their 
prizes into British ports. This decree worked no real hardship on the 
Union, berause the Southerners had no merchant marine vulnerable to 
Yankee privateers. But the British restriction resulted in the death blow to 
Confederate privateers, which, cut off by the Union blockade, had 
counted on bringing their prizes Into British ports. 

In the first svccks of the conflict, privateering became briefly a diplo- 
matic problem. At the end of the recent Crimean War in 1856, the major 
"W. C. Ford. . A Cycle <./ Adam* LrttCT*. i8ej-I8« (Boston, 1920), I. 16-17. 
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Exiropean powers had adopted the memorable Declaration of Paris. It 
attempted to abolish both privateering and blockades inadequately en- 
forced — that is, “paper blockades.’' It likewise forbade the seizure at 
sea of noncontraband enemy goods on neutral ships — that is, “free ships, 
free goods.' Finally, it interdicted the seizure at sea of noncontraband 
neutral goods on board an enemy merchantman — that is, “free goods 
always free.” 

The United States, which had long championed the last three of these 
principles, was loath to give up privateering — the seagoing militia of 
the small-na\y nation. But it expressed a svillingness to accept all four 
propositions, provided that the powers would agree to the immunity of 
all noncontraband enemy property at sea, even on enemy ships. This 
condition proved unacceptable to die other nations. When the Civil War 
broke out, Secretary Seward made a belated but unsuccessful effort to 
ratify the Declaration of Paris in llie hope of averting privateering by 
the Confederates. This attempt to change the rules after the game had 
started not only proved unsuccessful, but further aroused British suspi- 
cions of Se«’ard’s slipperiness. 

THE TREtfT HYSTERIA 

During the hundred days after the Bring oa Fort Sumter, British opin- 
ion was not conspicuously unfriendly to the Union. Then, on July 21, 
1861, came the disillusioning rout at Bull Run, where the “uniformed 
civilians" of the North fled tlie battlefield in scenes of utter confusion. 

Bull Run unquestionably produced a revulsion of feeling in England. 
The aristocratic press sneered at the “wretched” and “gibbering" mobs 
of “Irish and German mercenaries" — ’"scum" who had been “drugged 
with whiskey” and then enlisted. But even among the more reasonable 
Englislimen the conviction spread that the Confederacy was too strong 
to be overlhrovn. The pro-Union Cobden did not believe that the North 
and the South would “ever lie in the same bed again.” And as a prolonga- 
tion of the conflict would presumably result only in more senseless 
slaughter, a growng body of Britons argued that, in the interests of 
humanity, an uncontested divorce ought to be granted. 

Such was the troubled atmosphere late in 1661, when the Trent crisis 
burst like a thunderclap. The Confederate government, dissatisfied wth 
the earlier efforts of its cororaJssioners in Europe to secure recognition, 
decided to send abroad two of its ablest statesmen, James M. Mason and 
John Slidell. After running the blockade the hvo men reached Havana, 
where they boarded a British mail steamer, the Trent. The overzealous 
Captain Wilkes, of the Union warship San Jacinto, acting wholly without 
orders from Washington, lay in wait for the Trent north of Cuba. When 
she appeared on November S. 1S61. be brought her to a slop by firing 
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hvo shots across her bow, and then sent a party of men on board. Mason, 
Slidell, and their two secretaries were removed after a show of force, 
but the Trent was allowed to continue unmolested on her way. The 
whole episode was a startling reminder of pre-1812 days, when British 
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new-s of victor)’ but repeatedly receiving only reports of defeat. Captain 
Wilkes’ bold stroke, which was the first considemble Union success of 
the war, instantly produced a hysterical reaction.*^ Few men in the 
South were more cordially hated in the North than Mason and Slidell. 
The fear was widespread that if they reached Europe, foreign interven- 
tion and the breaking of the hlocl^de were virtuaDy assured. Many 
Union men also felt that by giving Britain a dose of her own quarter- 
deck medicine they were gelling revenge for old impressment svrongs, 
to say nothing of new WTOngs like the recognition of Confederate bellig- 
erenej’. The governor of Massachusetts publicly e.tpressed satisfaction 
that the captain of the San Jacinto had "fired his shot across the bows 
of the ship that bore the British lion at its head." 

Captain Wilkes became the hero of the hour. He was wined, dined, 
serenaded, and promoted. The Secretary of the Navy wrote him a letter 
expressing his "emphatic approval"; the House of Representatives passed 
an official vote of thanks. But President Lincoln, who was concerned 
about having to fight more than one war at a time, remarked prophetically 
(hat Mason and Slidell might yet "prove to be white elephants.” 

^Vhen the nesvs of the seizures reached England, a veritable "typhoon 
of fury" swept the country. Anger mounted when the ill-founded story 
spread that the British captain, stepping between Yankee bayonets and 
the undefended breast of Slidell’s daughter, had cried, "Back, you damned 
cowardly poltroonsl” The "Rule Britannia” group, assuming that the 
seizure had been authorized, rose up in arms over the "ruffianl)- outrage" 
offered the flag by the "Impudent pirate" Wilkes. His “swagger and 
ferocity" made him, asserted the London Mcrcurij, "an ideal Yankee.” 
Tlje British widely assumed that Seward was trying to provoke his for- 
eign war, and they forthwith began feverish military and naval prepara- 
tions in England and Canada. Henry Adams wrote ominously from 
London, "Tiiis nation means to make war. Do not doubt it.” Eleven 
thousand crack redcoats embarked for Canada, with two of the depart- 
ing transports being serenaded by a volunteer band playing, "I Wish I 
Was in Dixie.” “ Britain had been hit below the water line — and it hurt. 


SATAN REPROVES A SINNER 

The time element was crucial in the Trent affair. Three days after the 
news arrived in England, the Foreign Office dispatched an ultimatum 
to Washington demanding a release of the prisoners and a suitable 
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apology for tlie affront to the Union Jack. Several days later word reach^ 
London of the wild rejoicing in America, and public indignation mounted 
to an even higher pitch. Fortunately for the Union, the newly laid Atlantic 
cable had gone dead, if the Britisb bad known at once of Northern 
jubilation, they probably would have presented their demands in terms so 
vigorous as to make war the only honorable alternative. Even so, the 
ultimatum as originally drafted was couched in such strong language that 
Prince Albert, though suffering from the illness that was to claim his 
life three weeks later, successfully urged that it be toned down. 

The absence of cable communication likewise had a sobering effect on 
the United States, The British legation in Washington did not receive the 
London ultimatum until more than a month after news of the Trent affaff 
had reached the United States. American enthusiasm had meanwhile 
cooled markedly, and the Lincoln administration was left on the hoi^ 
of a cruel dilemma. If it released the prisoners, the popular outcry mign^ 
undermine the government. If it did not, war would undoubtedly ensue 
—and war would insure the independence of the Confederacy and 
breakup of the Union. 

International law, moreover, seemed to be on the side of the Britisb. 
A strong case could have been made out for Captain Wilkes if he had 
brought the Trent before an American prize court for adjudication. But 
this he failed to do. Thus the United States found itself in the unfamili^ 
position of denying the very doctrines for which it had presumably fought 
Britain in 1812. Young Henry Adams expostulated to his brother: 

Good God, what's got into you all? What do you mean by deserting now the 
great principles of our fathers, by returning to the vomit of that dog Grea 
Britain? What do you mean by asserting now principles agauist which every 
Adams yet has protested and resisted? '* 


After a prolonged debate, Lincoln's Cabinet reached the painful dea- 
sion to release the prisoners. To Secretary Seward fell the task of pre* 
paring a lengthy note, dated December 26, 1861, making official explana- 
tions. He conceded that Captain Wilkes had made a grave error in not 
seizing the Trcni, and that consequently the prisoners would have to be 
freed. Then, with an eye to placating American public opinion, Sc%vard 
expressed satisfaction that Britain had finally accepted the principles for 
which America had fought in 1812. This adroit sweetening of the pill, 
which seemingly put England on the defensive, caused the release of 
the captives to be more palatable to the Northerners. But Seward’s stump- 
speech reply revealed that his familiarity with American psycliology was 
sounder than his knowledge of international law. 


*• Ford, Cycle of Adame 


Lettere, 


1,83 


(lioniy Adams to Charles Francis Adaau. 
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THE TRENT AFTERTASTE 

The Trent affair left a most unfortunate legacy in the North. Many 
Americans were angered because Britain had adopted so pugnacious a 
lone against a practice that she herself had long employed. Many more 
resented ^vhat appeared to be a bullying attempt to take advantage of 
Northern internal misfortunes. As James Russell Lowell protested with 
bitterness: 


It don’t seem hardly right, John, 

\Vhen both my hands was full, 

To stump me to a fight, John — 

Your cousin, tu, John Bulll ** 

Representative Lovejoy of Illinois, who “literally wept tears of vexa- 
tion" at the outcome, expressed a not uncommon sentiment wlien he 
proclaimed in Congress: 

... I hate the British government. I have never shared in the tradjtional 
hostility of many of my countrymen against EngLand. But I now here 
publicly avow and record my inextinguimable hatred of th.it Government. 
1 mean to cherish it while I five, and to bequeath it as a legacy to my chil- 
dren when I die. And if I am alive when war with England comes, as 
sooner or later it must, for we shall never forget this humiliation, and if 
I can cany a musket in that war I will cany it.“ 

The British people, the great majority of whom did not want war, were 
relieved by the peaceful solution of the controversy. As sober after- 
thoughts, they realized that Ireland xvas a smouldering volcano; that the 
prosecution of an overseas 'vax would be immensely difficult: that Canada 
was vulnerable to the swarming Northern armies; and tliat Britain's 
merchant marine would be riddled by Yankee privateers. Finally, the 
English laboring classes, still under the spell of Uncle Tom's Cabin, had 
no desire to fight their own kinsmen as allies of a Southern Confederacy 
resting on slavery. 

The Trent outburst, by serving as an emotional outlet, probably im- 
proved feeling for the North in England. Seward’s clever note did not 
inspire confidence among British statesmen, yet he had been given his 
opportunity to fight and had avoided it Thus passed the first great diplo- 
matic crisis of the war, and Minister Adams confided to his London 
diary: “I am to remain in this purgatory a while longer.” 

“ Lowell, Poems, II, 266. 

’• Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 se«., p. 333 <Jaii. 14, 1662). One of Minister Adams' 
sons wrote to his father; "I at least would care to impress but one thing on a son of 
mine, and that should be an inveterate, undying, immortal hatred of Great Britain.” 

C. F. Adams, Jr., "The Trent Affair," loc. ett, p. 68. 
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The Collapse of 
King Cotton Diplomacy 

No, sir, you dare not male tear on cotton. No power 
on earth dares male tear upon it. Cotton is king. 
Senator Haaimond op South Carouna, 1858 


THE KING COTTON COMPLEX 

Whet nts Civil Was broke out, about one fifth of the population of 
England earned its livelihood, directly or indirectly, from the manu* 
facture of cotton products. About 80 per cent of the fiber that supported 
this huge establishment came from the South. If the American supply 
should suddenly be cut oS, the most important industry in England 
would be paralyzed, and the economic life of the British Isles svould 
suffer a crippling blow. In March, 1861, before the war had actually 
begun. Punch confessed; 

Though with the North we sympathise. 

It must not be forgotten 
That with the South we’ve stronger ties. 

Which are composed of cotton. . . 

The potential coercive power of “King Cotton" fascinated countless 
Southerners. They confidently believed that if the North should establish 
a strangling blockade, the English textile workers would be thrown out 
of Kwi", and stoning mobs nvaJd literally fores the British goyeramsnt 
to intervene in the South. "The cards are in our hands!* gloated the 
Charleston Mercury seven weeks after the firing on Fort Sumter, “and 
we intend to play diem out to the bankruptcy of every cotton factory in 
Great Britain and France or the acknowledgment of our independence.*® 

•Punch. XL, 134 (March SO, 1801). 

• CharlMon Mercury, June A, 1861, quoted in F. L. Owsiey, King Cotton Diplomacy 
(Chicago, 1931), pp- 25-26. 
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The Southerners also perceived that the tighter the blockade, tlje greats 
the pinch in England. The)’, themselves, restricted cotton production and 
burned some 2,500,000 bales in order to cause a more acute shortage 
abroad. 


WTIY KING COTTO.V WAS DETHRONED 

On paper. King Cotton seemed to have a flawless case, then, did 
he fail? The basic answer is that when war erupted there was a 50-pc^ 
cent oversupply of raw cotton in England, primarily because the Soutn 
had already shipped most of its bumper crop of 1860. The surplus also 
extended to the manufactured product, and when the Cisal War began 
the factor)' owners were being forced to shut dossm completely or operate 
on a part-time basis. The Union blockade of the South actually came as 
a temporary godsend to the British cotton manufacturers. It increased the 
value of their huge stocks of raw material, in some cases five- or sii-fo’^ 
It also gave them an opportunity to dispose of their manufactured goods, 
then a drug on the market, at three or four times their normal price. 

Other tudoreseen developments combined to de-scepter King Cottoa 
Dining the course of the war some 1,500.000 hales of cotton were run 
out thmugh the blockade— about three-fourths of a normal year’s export 
to England. New sources of supply were developed in India and pa^* 
tlcularly in Eg)pL As the w'ar progressed and Northern armies pene- 
trated the South, the Washington re^mc made strenuous efforts to 
cotton and ship it to EngUnd. When the real pinch came in 1603, the 
North was committed to an antislaverv crusade, as well as a war for the 
Union, and any imminent danger of British intervention had passed. 

King Cotton also met an unexpected adversary in King Coro. During 
the Cisil War yean, crop shortages at home forced the British to turn 
elsewhere for a grain supply. They found a proBtable solution of this 
problem in exchanging huge quantities of their munitions for YanVw 
"com.'’ as the)’ generally called American cereals, the most important o 
which was wheat Secretary Seward and other Northern propagandists 
harped on the theme that if England went to war on behalf of cotton, 
which she could not eat she would be dqjrived of a grain supply, which 
she had to eat As a versiSer in tlie Amcriain Coniinen!al .tfon-'hiy 
exulted: 

Wasv the ftan and ftnpej high o’er ui, 

Lrt esrry frrrnun iing, 

O'd King Co«onT dead and boned, hrasr j-oung Com is King* 
r.d-»rd Ounalag, «./ the InUrd Stats 

Tnv. j ). \ 1. OlO. 
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Certain schoJan have cast doubt on the “King Wheat' theory. They 
point out that although England needed grain, she could, if necessary, 
have secured it in Europe at a somewhat higher price. But many un- 
informed Englishmen thought that they were fatally dependent upon 
American foodstuffs. This impression, even though erroneous, no doubt 
helped to strengthen the policy of neutrality being pursued by DowTiing 
Street. 

King Cotton encountered another posverful rival in war profiteering. 
In England, the iron, munitions, and shipbuilding industries were boom- 
ing; British shippers were WTesling sea-borne trade from their Yankee 
rivals; cotton speculators, who had cornered all available fiber, hoped 
that the war would go on for years; and the languishing linen and woolen 
factories, with competition from cotton lessened, were enjoying un- 
expected activity. So great was the general prosperity that, even with 
several hundred thousand ^tton workers tlirown out of jobs, the total 
number of unemployed in England during the war was about normal. 
The spectacle of Great Britain waxing fat at the expense of the United 
States aroused much ill will in America. An anonymous Northeper wrote 
a bitter parody on 'God Save the King": 

Cod save me, great John Bull! 

Long keep my pockets full! 

Cod save John Bull. 

Ever victorious. 

Haughty, vainglorious, 

Snolmish, censorious. 

Cod save John Bull.* 

BUNDLES FOR BRITAIN ^ 

Despite the generally roseate economic picture in the British Isles, a 
vast amount of misery was concentrated in the cotton manufacturing 
centers. By December, 1862, over 400,000 operatives were unemployed 
or working 6nly part time. Slender stores of savings had melted away; 
virtuous daughters were being driven into prostitution. The question 
arises why the textile workers did not get out of hand and force the 
government to recognize the Confederacy and break the blockade. 

The submerged classes of England, first of all, had no vote and little 
voice. Accustomed to scanty fare, they were docile and generally un- 
complaining. Many of them had been led to believe that they were 
suffering in the interests of democracy and free white labor. This im- 
pression was assiduously cultivated by Northern propagandists, notably 
Ijy the visiting clergyman Henry Ward Beecher. But one finds it difficult 
to believe that the English workers would have quietly starved to death 
simply because they sympathized widi the abstract ideals of tlie North— 

• Harper's Weekly. V, 723 (Nov. le, 1861). 
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that conscience was stronger than cotton. The famishing operatives ap- 
pear to have been held in line largely because private and public charity 
relieved the worst of their suffering. 

Discerning Northerners were aware of the explosive situation in the 
textile industry. A number of them collected money and sent severa 
shiploads of food to England. These donations, as well as the larger on« 
dispensed by the local authorities, were received with gratitude. The 
unemployed cotton workers sang: 

Our mules and looms have now ceased work, the Yankees are the cause. 

But we will let them fight it out and stand by English laws; 

No recognizing shall take place, until the war is o'er; 

(hir wants are now attended to, we cannot ask for more.* 


ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF INTERVENTION 
The spirit of victory pervaded the North in the first half of 1862. Union 
armies were generally successful, and the ironclad Monitor halted ie 
destructive career of the Confederate ironclad Merrimack. The British 
had already made path-breaking progress in building armored ships, 
but the Royal Navy was not so sure now of its ability to cope with Yankees 
on the sea. Then came a staggering setback to Confederate hopes, In 
April, 1862, when the Union forces captured New Orleans, the largest 
city and chief seaport of the South — ^an achievement that sobered South- 
ern sympathizers abroad. Dismay gave way to anger when General 
Butler, the occupying commander, decreed that all Southern women 
insulting his men should be locked up in Jail as prostitutes. This scan- 
dalous “woman order" stirred op a tempest in England, but it quickly 
passed away under the skillful ministrations of Charles Francis Adams. 

The North confidently expected additional military successes from 
young General George B. McClellan, who was fashioning and polishing 
the formidable Army of the Potomac. But the utter failure of his Penin- 
sular campaign against Richmond completely changed the outlook. 
“There is an all but unanimous belief,” wrote the friendly Richard Cob- 
den from England to Charles Sumner, “that you cannot subject the South 
to the Union." 

DiplomaUcally, the most criOcal period of the war came in September 
and October of 1S62, foUowing a crushing Northern defeat at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run. An increasiDg number of Englishmen felt that th^ 
bloody and senseless strife would probably be inconclusive anyhow, and 
that in the interests of humanity it ought to be halted. Accordingly, on 
September 14, 1862, Prime Minister Palmerston, noting that the North- 
erners "had got a very complete smashing," wrote to Earl Russell at th« 

17*b’ Amertfon Ckrf War (London, I9£S). R, 
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Foreign Office. He proposed that Britain and France join hands in pro- 
posing to the Washington government an arrangement “on the basis of 
a separation." In liis reply three days later, Russell favored such a plan 
of mediation and suggested that “in case of failure, we ought ourselves 
to recognize the Southern States as an independent State.” But on Sep- 
tember 23, 1S62, Palmerston, having leamftd of the Confederate drive 
under General Robert E. Lee into Maryland, wrote to Russell in a more 
cautious s-ein: 

It is evident that a gre.at conflict is taking place to the northwest of Wash- 
ington, and its issue must have a great effect on the state of affairs. If the 
Federals (Unionists] sustain a great defeat, they may be at once ready for 
mediation, and the iron should be struck while it is hot. If, on the other 
hand, they should have the best of It, we may wait awhile and see what 
may follow. . . .« 

The decision was thus left to the gods of war. 

THE ANTIETAM PIVOTAL POINT 

The chilling news reached England, by the end of September, 1862, 
that Lees invasion had been halted at Antietam Creek, Maryland. The 
hard-fought battle revealed that the North %vas stronger than had been 
supposed. Interest in intervention waned so rapidly that by late October, 
1862, only two members of the British Cabinet supported it. Although 
hardly more than a draw, Antietam was, diplomatically speaking, one 
of the decisive battles of the world. The South was pobabJy never so 
near success as on the eve of that desperate encounter. 

Other setbacks contributed to the thivarting of inter\-ention. Notable 
among them was the conduct of William E. Gladstone. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the third member of the British Cabinet in importance and 
allegedly its most strongly pro-Southem member. On October 7, 1862, 
Gladstone delivered a sens.ational speech at Newcastle, where he went so 
far as to assert, amid loud cheers and cries of “Hear, hearl : 

. . . There is no doubt that Jefferson Davis [President of the Confederacy] 
and other leaders of the South have made an army: they are making, it 
appe.ars, a nasy; and they have made what is more than either— -they have 
made a nation- (Loud cheers.) . . . We may anticipate with certainty 
the success of the Southeni States so far as regards their sep.-iration from 
the North. (Hear, hear.) ’ 

The British Cabinet, as already noted, was not prepared to intervene 
following the disturbing ne\s’s from Antietam. But for Gladstone publicly 
to recognize the Confederate "nation” left the impression that he was 
speaking for the government, and that official recognition and inten en- 
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tion would soon follow. The prospect of breaking the blockade not only 
caused cotton prices in Britain to fall but produced panic in the business 
world. Gladstone’s indiscretion also caused the pro-Northem group in 
England to cry out in protest, thus rei'ealing to the Cabinet that inter- 
vention would encounter formidable opposition. In the end, the prO" 
South speech appears to have boomeranged to the advantage of the 
North. 

The decisive reason why Britain did not formally propose mediation 
probably was the conviction that such a step, vigorously pushed, would 
mean war. A conflict with the North, particularly after the display of 
strength at Antietam, was even less inviting than at the time of the 
affair. Russell and Palmerston were both old enough to retain ririd 
memories of Yankee privateering. Neutrality had on the whole proved 
highly profitable to the British, and since the South probably would win 
its independence anyhow, why become embroiled with the United States 
and possibly lose Canada? 

NAPOLEONIC INTERVENTIONISM 
The London Cabinet, in its discussions of mediation, had correctly 
assumed that Napoleon III would co-operate with Britain. From first to 
last the slippery French Emperor was more than willing to go along. As 
early as October, 1861, after previous hints of mediation, he had ap" 
preached London with plans for a joint breaking of the blockade. Period- 
ically he renewed this suggestion. But Brilain was the barrier that stood 
between the South and success. 

The reasons for Napoleon’s schemings are not far to seek. Jealous of 
the growing might of the United Stales, he was eridently eager to 
establish an American balance of power by dividing the powerful re- 
public. More immediately important was the fact that he had just under- 
taken to establish a French puppet empire in Mexico. A permanent di'i- 
sion of the United Stales into North and South, with possible Southern 
supjMrt as a reward for his intervention, would insure the success of his 
Mexican gamble. On tlie other hand, a victory for the North would 
jeopardize his ambitious scheme. 

Nor was Napoleon III far out of line with French public opinion in 
Jus sj-mpathy for the South. Some French textile factories suffered acutely 
!rom the cotton famine, as did many other industries dependent on 
Soutiiem patronage. Except for the fint months of the war, French opin- 
ion seems to have favored mediaUon either alone or in the company of 
other powm, prorided that actual lioslihties were avoided.* 

Late m October. 1662. after London had been cooled off by Antietam, 
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Napoleon proposed three-power intervention with England and Russia 
to secure a sw-monlh armistice in America. This proposition was all the 
more plausible because it was cloaked in a humanitarian guise. London 
rejected the ofler, while St. Petersburg responded svith frigidity. Na- 
poleon did not have the nerve to risk war by a go-it-alone policy, even 
though his powerful navy possessed considerable iron-clad strength. Thus 
ended the last serious attempt at joint diplomatic intervention. 

Shortly after the ghastly Northern defeat at Fredericksburg, in Januaiy, 
1863, the persistent Napoleon offered mediation directly to Washington. 
Seward firmly but politely rebuffed his overture. Congress registered its 
disapproval by overwhelmingly passing a resolution which declared that 
attempted mediation, or any other form of intermeddling, would be re- 
garded as an unfriendly act. Napoleon 111 continued to play a devious 
game, but this was his last notesvorthy attempt at outright intervention. 

THE UNION STANDS AGAINST SLAVERY 

As the war ground on, Lincoln became increasingly aware of the in- 
consistency of smiting the slave-holding South \vith his right hand wliile 
upholding slavery in the border stales with his left. He longed for the 
day when the domestic front %vould permit some decisive action regard- 
ing slavery. In July, 1862, following an apathetic reaction in the border 
states to his plans for a compensated freeing of the Negroes, he sum- 
moned a memorable meeting of his Cabinet and read the draft of an 
emancipation proclamation. 

Lincoln’s proposal met with general favor in the Cabinet, but Secretar)’ 
Seward questioned the wisdom of publishing the document at precisely 
that moment. The North had just suffered a series of defeats, and such 
a Proclamation, Seward pointed out, would look like an attempt to incite 
a servile war as a last desperate expedient — ^‘our last shriek, on the re- 
treat." Lincoln, who was strude with the force of this observation, pigeon- 
holed the statement until such time as a victory should crown Northern 
arms. 

The so-called victory came at Antietam, on September 17, 1862. Lincoln 
was prompt to seize upon this indecisive success as the springboard from 
which to launch his preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, dated Sep- 
tember 23. 1862. If announced that on January 1, 1563, ad shves woaAf 
be "forever free." But Negroes in the loyal border slates and in certain 
reconquered areas were not to be affected. 

The immediate response to this momentous announcement was dis- 
appointing to Lincoln. Tlie South regarded the Proclamation as an in- 
human attempt to stir up the "hellish passions of servile insurrection, ” 
and girded itself for a more desperate resistance. The Northern abolition- 
ists, bitterly disappointed, demanded a more drastic measure, while tlie 
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border states feared that they were facing the imminent loss of their 
valuable slave property. Resentment was reflected at the polls, where 
the administration suffered heavy losses in the crucial Congressiona 
elections of 1862. 



ABE Lincoln’s last cajuj, ob bouge-et-noib 

A British vie^v of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation Note the satisfied 
expression of President Jefferson Davis and the Negro face on the ace of spaces 
London Punch, 1862 


In Europe, the preliminary Proclamation did little at first to strengthen 
the Union cause. Pro-Southern sympathizers cried that this gesture was 
a public confession that the North had come to the end of its tether. 
Emancipation, they declared, was a fiendish attempt to conquer the 
South^by a stroke of the pen, now that arms had failed. Pointing to the 
measure designed to free only Con- 


fact that the proclamation was a war meusure 
federate slaves, the London Spectator scoffed; 
The Government liberates the enemy's slaves 


«v,c..u.ieiu iioerates tne enemy's slaves as it would the enemy's cattle, 
simply to weaken them m the coming conflict. ... The pnnciple asserted 

is not that a h.,m..n he cannot 


lu wrdKcii mem in tnc coming cor 
is not that a human being cannot justly c 
own him unless he u loyaf to the Unitrf States 
•London Spcdalor. XXXV, 1125 (Oct. 11. 
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Blackwood" s Magazine spake of emancipation as a "monstrous, reckless, 
devilish” "project,” and declared that rather than lose the South ‘the 
North would league itself with Beelzebub, and seek to make a hell of half 
a continent.” 


A PROCLAMATION WITHOUT EMANCIPATION 

Undeterred by criticisms at home and abroad, Lincoln went ahead and 
issued the final Proclamation on January 1, 1S63. His action required 
courage, following as it did reverses at the ballot box and the bloody 
repulse at the battle of Fredericksburg. Even so, his Proclamation was 
largely illusory. It was merely a Presidential pronouncement of dubious 
constitutionality, designed chiefly as a war measure. Legend to the con- 
trary, Lincoln's pen did not strike the shackles from 3,500,000 slaves. 
Where he could presumably free the Negroes— that is, in the border 
stales — he refused to do so. Where he could not— that is, in the Con- 
federate states— he tried to. In short, where he could, he would not, and 
where he a-oidd, he could not. But only the wilfully blind could deny that 
Lincoln’s pronouncement foreshadowd the doom of slavery. 

In England, the news of the final Proclamation caused a fresh outburst 
of Indignation among anti-Union critics. They had earlier condemned 
Lincoln because he would not proclaim a crusade against slavery; now 
tliey were irked because he did. But the evident determination of the 
North to wipe out the black curse greatly encouraged the antislavery 
elements in England. They had at first doubted the sincerity of the pre- 
liminary edict, or had been slow to grasp its implications. But now they 
revealed their delight in various ways, including rousing mass meetings. 
Referring to one of these demonstrations early in 1863, Henry Adams 
related: 

As for enthusiasm, my friend Tom Bro\vn of Rugby schooldays, who was 
one of the speakers, had to stop repeatedly and beg the people not to cheer 
so much. Every allusion to the South was followed by groaning, hisses and 
howls, and the enthusiasm for lincoln and for ever^hing connected with 
the North was immense. The effect of such a display will be very great. . . 

The distinguished English clergyman, C. H. Spurgeon, prayed before a 
congregation of many thousands: "God bless and strengthen the North! 
Give victory to tlieir arms. . . ” The audience responded witli a mighty 
“amen.” 

The Emancipation Proclamation was clearly a cardinal stroke in North- 
ern diplomacy. It robbed the South of much of its moral cause, while 
elevating the conflict to a holy crusade against human bondage. It helped 
nerve the British workingmen to \vitbstand the famine; it gave them an 
”W. C. Ford, ed. A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1BS1-18S5 (Boston. 1920), I, 251. 
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opportunity to demonstrate anew that the masses in England would 
be loath to stand behind Uieir government in intervention. As Hem)’ 
Adams reported from London: “The Emancipation Proclamation has 
done more for us here than all our former victories and all our diploinac)'. 
It is creating an almost convulsive reaction in our favor all over this 
country.” 


THE SOUTH BUILDS A NAVY— IN ENGLAND 


The next diplomatic crisis grew out of Confederate commerce de- 
stroyers. Southern privateering had failed because, handicapped by the 
peculiar conditions of the war, it could not be pursued with profit But 
government-owned commerce destroyers could be used with devastating 
effect 

The Confederacy, which lacked adequate shipbuilding facilities, nat- 
urally turned to the shipyards of England. The British Foreign Enlut- 
ment Act of 1819 was designed to prevent tlie construction of wanhips 
for belligerents, but the strict letter of the law could be evaded by not 
actually arming the vessels in Great Britain. The Florida and Alabama, 
for example, sailed from England unarmed, and each received its cannon 
at a distant island rendezvous. Hence, as far as the shipbuilders and the 
law were concerned, these craft were not warships at all. But the build- 
ing of such vessels appears to have been inconsistent with true neutrality 
and with the spirit of Britain’s own statutes. 

All told, Confederate commerce destroyers constructed in Englao® 
burned, sank, or otherwise incapacitated about 250 Yankee ships. Amer- 
ican merchant shipping was thus badly riddled. Most of the damage was 
done by three famous raiders, the Florida, the Shenandoah, and the 
Alabama, which alone accounted for over sixty victims. 

The Alabama, built by the Laird Brothers near Liverpool, was launched 
in May, 1862. Everyone assumed, including the workingmen, that she 
was being constructed for the Confederacy, and her sides were actually 
pierced for cannon. ^linister Adams collerted a mass of affidavits as to 
her true character and presented them to the proper authorities. But 
the British officials, some of whom were pro-Southem, feared an outcry 
in Parliament if the suspicions vessel were seized without full warrant 
Outward appearances were damning, but on purely technical grounds 
the courts would probably decide against the government, which would 
then be embarrassed by having to pay heavy damages. 

’The conspirators constructing the Alabama, now suspecting that deten- 
tion was imminent, made ready for her escape. On July 29, 1862. the 
vessel slipped dovm the river, ostensibly on a trial run, svith a party of 


of Adams Letttn. 1861-1865 (Boston. 1920), I, 2*3 
Jr.. Jan. 23, 1663). 
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sight-seers on board. When she reached the sea, the visitors were sent 
back on a tug. The Alabama then continued to the Azores, islands under 
Portuguese jurisdiction, where she received her equipment and crew from 
two other vessels that arrived irom England. She then proceeded to light 
the skies from Europe to the Far East with the burning hulks of Yankee 
merchantmen. 

Tlie Alabama had Down the coop scarcely a moment too soon. The 
evidence supporting her detention had Iain untouched for five critical 
days on the desk of the Queens advocate, who had suddenly gone in- 
sane. The documents were finally retrieved, London officialdom sprang 
to life, and orders were telegraphed to hold the Alabama — but the ship 
had left. Many Northerners felt tliat Her Majesty’s government should 
have made determined efforts to pursue the vessel, which did not leave 
British waters until some thirty-one hours later. Yet no credible evidence 
has come to light proving that the Ministry actually connived at her 
escape to sea. 

Adams continued to harass Downing Street with a monotonous list 
of sinkings and burnings, and with rapidly mounting bills for damages. 
Under such needling the British began to see that they had created a 
two-edged precedent that might one day be used against them with 
terrible effect, perhaps by a foe without a navy (Ireland?) or Nvithout 
even a seacoast (Switzerland?). 

A grim hint came in ^{arch, 1663, when Congress passed a bill author- 
izing the President to commission Northern privateers, As there were 
no Southern merchantmen upon which such raiders might prey, was the 
North preparing this weapon for use against Britain? The next month the 
British minister in Washington reported: 

I think the state of things here, as far as peace ivith us is concerned, more 
alarming than it has been since the Trent affair. ... I would ralher the 
quarrel came, if come it must, upon some better ground for us than the 
question of the ships fitted out for the Confederates.** 

Assailed by doubts, the British authorities decided to cast caution to 
the winds. In April, 1863, they issued orders to seize the Alexandra, 
another warship being built for the Confederates. In the subsequent 
court proceedings the government was unable to produce convincing 
evidence and, to the accompaniment of applause from the crowded 
courtroom, was assessed costs and damages. Yet the trial involved such 
long delays that the vessel, when finally released, arrived in American 
waters too late to be of use to the Confederacy. The North at Iasi liad 
the satisfaction of knowing that London was actively upholding the spirit, 
as well as the letter, of its neutrality policy. SucJi a realization softened 
some of the bitterness. 

“Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1919), I, 101 (Lyons to Russell, April 23, 
1863). 
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THE LAIRD RAMS CRISIS 

Much more menacing than the commerce destroyers, from a military 
point of view, were the Laird rams. These were powerful ironclad steam 
warships which the Confederacy had arranged to have built by the same 
firm that had constructed the Alabama. They were obviously designed to 
brealc the blockade. Equipped with powerful %vrought-iron "piercers or 
rams, these floating fortresses could have smashed the wooden ships or 
the Union blockading squadron like egg shells. Then, with their powerful 
nine-inch rifled guns, they could have laid the Northern seaport dbes 
under tribute and caused the North to scream for mercy. In short, if the 
rams had reached America, the South would probably have won its 
independence, and the North, already angry over the Alaboma affair, 
would almost certainly have gone to war with Britain. The imminent 
departure of these vessels precipitated the last major diplomatic crisis 
of the conflict 

Downing Street was deeply troubled by the rams. Even though the 
legal papers showed that they were being built for private puK^*s®**» 
everyone kne\v that they were destined for the Confederacy. H 
government tried to seize them, it would be liable to a costly damage suit 
If it permitted them to sail, it might provoke the United States into a 
declaration of war— a United States that had just triumphed spectacularly 
at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. At length, and as a matter of expediency 
rather than legality, Foreign Secretary Russell privately issued an order 
on September 3, 1863, that the rams be held. When the news was finally 
published. Confederate bonds sank fourteen points — and Confederate 
hopes even lower. The tangle was at last unsnarled when the British 
government bought the rams for the Royal Navy at a figure considerably 
in excess of the contract price. Everyone ^vas satisfied— except the Con- 
federates and Confederate sympathizers.** 

As the sailing date for the rams approached. Minister Adams increased 
his pressure on the Foreign Office. Fearing that the decision had been 
reached for their release, he sent a memorable note to Lord Russell on 
September 5. 1863: "I trust I need not express how profound is my regret 
at the inclusion to which her Majesty’s Government have arrived. • • - 
It would superfluous in me to point out to j-our Lordship that this is 
wan. . . This stem warning suggested that either Britain would be 
making war on the Union, or the Union \vould declare war. ActuaUy. 
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Adams’ famous “superfluous” note was really superfluous, for two days 
earlier Russell had secretly issued the order to detain the rams. When 
the American minister’s correspondence was published shortly there- 
after, it left the unfortunate impression that Adams had bullied the 
British into yielding. 

The last hope of the Confederates for blockade-breaking warships was 
France. Napoleon III, quite in contrast with the British government, 
actively connived with the Confederate agents. In April and June, 1863, 
contracts were signed for four ships of the Alabama type, allegedly for 
ser\'ice in China waters, plus two powerful rams. Napoleon III, not wish- 
ing to be publicly involved, gave his approval to the transaction on the 
condition that the true destination of the vessels be kept confidential. 
But the secret finally leaked out, and in June, 1864, the builders received 
official orders to sell all these ships and provide proof of a genuine 
transaction. One of the rams, though sold to Denmark, finally reached 
American wafers, but too late in the war to be a menace. 

THE LOST CAUSE 

Southern hopes, already blighted by the rams detention and by defeats 
on the battlefield, were further dimmed by Europe’s distresses. The 
Mother Continent became much less Interested in the American Civil 
War as war threatened to convulse Europe. In the autumn of 1863 Britain 
and France almost clashed ^v^th Russia over the Czar’s rebellious Poles. 
Austria and Prussia were preparing to pounce upon Denmark and detach 
Schleswig-Holstein, as they soon did. Henry Adams wrote gleefully in 
November, 1863: 

. . . Nothing has caused us more gentle slumbers since tlie seizure of the 
iron-dads than the delicious state of tangle Europe has now arrived at. 
Nothing but panic in every direction and the strongest combination of 
cross-purposes you can conceive. The King of Denmark has just died with 
a de.irly perverse purpose of increasing the confusion, and any day may 
see a Danish war. Russia expects war and France acts as though it were 
unavoidable. Meanwhile England bulks about and makes faces at all the 
other nations. Our affairs are quite fa the back-ground, thank the Lord.*® 

But the South died hard. In November, 1864, the Union commander, 
Geaesal SUetmati, began bis devastating march, through Georgia to the 
sea. The London Times criticized “the svild and desperate effort of an 
out-manoeuvred General" to extricate himself from an untenable situa- 
tion. Lincoln’s triumphant re-election that same month, combined with 
General Grant’s elephantine progress tosvard Richmond and Sherman’s 
swath east and northward, further opened British eyes. The South played 

” Ford, Cycle of Adams Letters. II, 103 (Heniy Adams to C. F. Adams, Jr., Novem- 
ber 20. 1863). 
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its final card when it made desperate, Iast*minute efforts to secure assist- 
ance from Britain and France by promising the abolition of slavery. But 
these overtures came to nothing. 

Rumors of the end drifted across the Atlantic to England, only to cause 
panic among cotton speculators and other profiteers. With delicate irony 
Charles Francis Adams described the effect of one of these fabe reports: 


The consternation was extraordinary. The public funds fell. . . • You 
would have thought that a great calamity had befallen the good people of 
England. . . . HappOy for the distressed nerves of our friends, the next 
day brought them a little relief. A steamer had come with . . . later news. 
It was not so bad as they had feared, . , . There would be no peace. 
Hurrah. The papers of this morning are all congratulating the public that 
the war will go on indefinitely.** 

Then came the news of Lees surrender, closely followed by that of 
Lincolns assassination. As if conscience-stricken for its years of defama' 
tion, even the pro-Southern press of England outdid itself in xvriting 
tributes to the fallen President. Lincoln was now proudly claimed as a 
fellow Anglo-Saxon. The London Punch, which had distinguished itself 
for coarse caricatures of Lincoln, published a remarkable poem from the 
once-acid Tom Taylor: 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen— 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This tail-splitter a true-born king of nien.*^ 


Chailes Francis Adams’ great work was now done. Probably no other 
diplomatic representative of the United States had ever had to endore, at 
least for so protracted a period, critical official responsibility combined 
wilh tose excitement and a hostile atmosphere. And rarely did his loot 
slip. No Northern general on the military front rendered mote useful 
service than this frock-coated warrior on the diplomatic front. 
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IMPOTENT MONROEISM 

Ti!b CiML ^^'An on the whole caused Latin America to draw closer to 
the United States, and did something to offset the anti*Yankecism en- 
gendered by the Mexican War and the Southern-inspired filibustering 
expeditions of the ISSO's. The sympathies of Latin Americans generally 
went out to the North. As republicans, they were anxious for the success 
of the great democratic experiment, as humanitarians, they were them- 
selves in the tliroes of abolishing slavery; as nationalists, they were op- 
posed to foreign intervention in tlie affairs of tlieir hemisphere. A power- 
ful and reunited United States could brandish the Monroe Doctrine more 
fearsomely at the land-grabbers of Europe. 

Behind the smoke screen of the Civil War two European naUons, Spain 
Md France, undertook to challenge the vitality and validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The first important test came in the revolution-rent 
Dominican Repuhhc, which, officially at least, asked for re-annexation to 
country accepted this unique invitation, and in hfay, 
1861, incorporated the prodigal daughter in the Spanish empire. 

Secretary Seward was not caught napping. A month earUer, in a note 
Washington, he had fiatly challenged Spain’s 
right to take back Santo Domingo. The Spanish Foreign Office did not 
even bother to reply. The American envoy in Madrid next made strong 
emons ances to the effect that Spain was violating the basic principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine. (Monroe had made no reference to the re- 
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incorporation of colonies \vith the consent of the colonials.) In reply, the 
Spanish foreign minister stahvartly stood his ground, and did not bother 
to allude to the Monroe Doctrine. Seward emerged from this verbal duel 
with his fingers burned, and no doubt with the realization that the magic 
memory of Monroe commanded less respect in the foreign offices of 
Europe than on the public platforms of America. 

The oppressive measures of the Spaniards soon drove the Dominicans 
to a bloody and costly revolt, to which were added the ravages of their 
ancient ally, yellow fever. Disease and the desperate courage of the 
islanders ultimately succeeded where Sewards paper protests and the 
dead hand of Monroe had failed. In 1865, with a victorious Union crush- 
ing the South, the Spaniards voluntarily withdrew, thus removing the 
necessity of vindicating Monroeism by force. But there remained a sec- 
ond and far more serious challenge to the Monroe Doctrine — that from 
the French in Mexico. 

PltEPARlNC A PUPPET EMPIRE 

Relations between the United States and Mexico had continued to 
be troubled during the 1850’s. Chronic disturbances resulted in heavy 
loss of both American and European life and property. Disorders finally 
became so intolerable that in December, 18S9, President Buchanan urged 
Congress to authorize him to send a military force into Mexico for the 
purpose "of obtaining Indemnity for the past and security for the future." 
The Buchanan administration also made several unsuccessful proposals 
to the Mexican government for the purchase of spacious areas in northern 
Mexico, particularly Lower California. In 1859 Washington did succeed 
in negotiating a treaty which secured a perpetual right of way across the 
narrow Isthmus of 'Tehuantepec. But the Senate voted down the pact 
during the internal excitement preceding the outbreak of the Civil War.' 
The aggressive policy of Buchanan aroused fear in Europe that the 
Yankees were bent on absorbing Mexico, and helped crystallize the 
schemes of those imperialists who were themselves planning armed inter- 
vention. 

The crisis finally came to a boil in the bankrupt Mexican republic when 
its Congress passed a law, in July, 1861, suspending the payments on 
the government’s foreign obligalimK for years. An anguished outcry 
arose from British investors, whose stake in Mexico was the largest, as 
well as from those of Spain and France. But the legitimate demands of 
creditors must not be confused widi one enormously inflated claim, which 
the unscrupulous Napoleon III backed in the interests of his half brother. 

At length, in October, 1861, representatives of Britain, France, and Spain 

‘H. L. Wilson, "President Buchanan’s Pn^sed Intervention in Mexico," Amef. 
Hist. Rev., V (1900), 696. 
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signed the t^ouble-brc^'.^ng Com^ntion of London, which provided for a 
joint military expedition to collect the debts in default. This tripartte 
agreement contained the sclf-denpng prov'iso, which was soon scrapped, 
that none of the signatorj' nations would attempt to secure for itself any 
"peculiar advantage." 

Napoleon tipped his hand shortly after a Spanish force captured Vera 
Cruz, in December, 18Q1. The British and Spaniards soon withdrew ia 
disgust from the joint enterprise, leaving a clear field to the imperialistic 
plotter. Signs multiplied that Napoleon was planning, not to collect debts, 
but to overthrow the rcpubUcan government of Mexico, set up a satellite 
regime, and enthrone a European puppet prince. Overtures had actually 
been made to Maximilian of Austria some three weeks bejoTe the Con- 
vention of London, in svhich Napoleon had solemnly disclaimed any 
“peculiar advantage.” 

^Vhat were the probable motives of the French emperor? lie appar- 
ently hoped to ciuiy favor with the strong Catholic elements at home, 
which he had alienated, by rescuing the Catholic Church in Mexico from 
the attacks of the anticlericals. Responding abo to the urgings of Me*' 
lean monarclusts, he was evidently planning to erect a Latin, Catholic 
monarchy in Mexico as a dike against the expansionist waves of the 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant republic to the north. Perhaps most important 
of all was the fact that a resurrection of France’s colonial empire, which 
even the great Napoleon I had failed to achieve, would win applause from 
the glory-lovlng French masses. 

The time for launching this bold venture could hardly have been 
better chosen. The Yankees, tom apart by the Cixil War, were in no posi- 
tion to invoke the Monroe Doctrine. Napoleon abo recognized that his 
foothold in Mexico would be strengthened if the United States were per- 
manently sundered. This knowledge largely explains his sympathy for 
the South, and why he toyed with the idea of exchanging recognition of 
the Confederacy for permission to enchain Mexico. 


MAXIMILIAN ON A PHANTOM THRONE 
The French conquest of Mexico piweeded with vigor. President 
Ju5r^ a remarkable full-blooded Indian, led the Mexican patriots in a 
srnbbom res^ance. but his opposition was ultimately reduced to guer- 
P’® invaders finally occupied Mexico City in June. 

1863. A hand-picked Assembly of Notables, consisting almost entirely of 
deri^ and fa^ng Mexican reactionaries, then met and voted to offer 
the throne to FerdinanH . . . brother of 
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tastes and a somewhat modest intellectual endowment. Unhappily, he 
was without serious occupation, and an aimless e^ristenco—even in a 
magnificent palace overlooking the blue Adriatic— grew boresome. His 
bride, the young, beautiful, and extravagant Carlotla, daughter of the 
King of the Belgians, was c.xtremcly ambitious for her Hapsburg husband. 
She herself was passionately eager to become an empress — a desire 
that had little chance of being gratified except in Mexico. 

A delegation of Mexican monarchists formally offered the sjmthetic new 
crown to Ma.ximilian in October, ]8fi3. Tlje invitation presumably was 
based upon the vote of the people, although one prominent British diplo- 
mat remarked that the plebiscite had been held in places that “were 
possibly inhabited by two Indians and a monkey." Maximilian, knowing 
that the French armies had pacified little more than the area from the 
sea to the capital, replied that he would not accept the invitation unless 
it was confirmed bj> the will of the entire nation. If the ill-starred young 
Hapsburg had adhered to his initial decision, his career probably would 
not have had such an abrupt and tragic ending. But like many another 
wishful thinker under the spurs of an ambitious wife, Maximilian listened 
to the false assurances of self-seekers, disregarded the advice of influential 
members of the royal family, and even ignored the words of Carlotta’s 
exiled and worldly*wi$e grandmother, former Queen of France, who re- 
putedly said, “They will murder you."* In April, 1564, six months after 
receiving the original invitation, and xvithout any convincing plebiscite 
having been taken in the meantime, MaximiUan permitted himself to be- 
lieve what he wanted to believe and accepted the call. On the same day 
he signed the Convention of Miramar, by which France, in return for 
heavy financial guarantees, bound herself to lend him military support 
unUl 1867. 


SEWARD'S SOFT ANSWERS 

The United States, though convulsed by Civil War, had been viewing 
with concern the dramatic events unfolding in Mexico. Napoleon had 
been an unpopular figure in America since 1852, when he had broken 
faith with the Frencli Republic and established himself as Emperor. At 
that time the three epithets most commonly used to describe him were 
"murderer,” ''perjurer," and "traitor.” The New York Tribune called him 
a “perjured villain,” a “knave,” and a "bankrupt profligate living in open 
adultery." The American press reported with glee a story to the effect 
that during a triumphal tour Napoleon was to pass under an arch from 
which hung a crown with the placard, "He well deserves it!” Before his 
arrival the wind blew away the crown, leaxlng only a dangling rope and 
“He well deser\'es it.” 

’ E. C. Corti. Maximiluin and Charlotte of Mexico (New York. 1928), 1, 332. 
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Preoccupation with the Civil War, as well as ignorance of Napoleons 
true designs, caused the American public to show surprisingly little 
anxiety during the early months of the Mexican venture. Several news- 
papers went so far as to suggest that a thrashing might do unruly Mexico 
some good. During 1861 and 1862 little was said in Congress about the 
French invasion, and the Mexican minister in Washington met with real 
difficulty in keeping alive an interest in his country's plight. 

As the fortunes of the North grew brighter and the objectives of France 
clearer, public opinion in the United States revealed increasing imp^* 
tience. Shortly before the crown was formally offered to Maximilian, 
Senator Sumner of Massachusetts delivered a smashing speech in New 
York in which he paid his respects to Napoleon: “Trampler upon the R®* 
public in France, trampler upon the Republic in Mexico, it remains to be 
seen if the French Emperor can prevail as trampler upon this Republic. 
The New York Herald sounded a bold note: 

As for Mexico, we wdl, at the close of the rebellion, if the French have not 
left there before, send fifty thousand Northern and fifty thousand Soumcrn 
tmops, forming together a grand army to drive the invaders into the GuU. 
That is the way we shall t^erate a French monarchy in Mexico.® 

Amid the rising tide of public resentment, Secretary Seward steered 
a steady course. He realized that his hands were tied by the Civil \Var» 
and that if he pushed France too vigorously he might force her into a 
mllilaiy alliance with the South. He therefore adopted the sound strategy 
of reasserting America’s traditional antipathy to intervention by forei^ 
powers, and of reserving for the future the right to act. In brief, he did 
little more than put his position on record so that the Monroe Doctrine 
would not go by default. In response to a plea from the United States 
Consul General at Paris for more vigorous action, Seward answered: 


1 think . . . that, with our land and naval forces in Louisiana retreating 
before the rebels instead of marching toward Mexico, this is not the most 
suitable tune we could choose for offering idle menaces to the Emwror 
ot trance. We have compromised nothing, surrendered nothing, and I do 
not propose to surrender anything. But why should we gasconade about 
Mexico when we are in a struggle lor our own life.* 


Early fa 1864 Congress, traditional weathercock of public opinion, 
began to veer sharply toward a two-Ested course. On April 4, a week 
Mfore Maximilian accepted his gilded throne, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution by the resounding vole of 109 to 0: 


unwilLng by silence to l^vc 
impression that^th^ arc indifferent 
spectators of the deplorable events noir Ininspiring in the republic of 
*-’*’^ycrk UertiU, Jan. 21. 18M 4 4 

"• in™ V.rk. 1900). M. 
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Mexico, and that they therefore think fit to declare that it does not accord 
with the pohey of the United States to acknowledge any monarchial Govern- 
ment erected on the ruins of any republican Government in America under 
the auspices of anj- European Power.® 

The House resolution was naturally rasping to French sensibilities. 
When the United States minister in Paris, William L. Dayton, hastened 
to the Foreign Office, he >^05 greeted with these ominous words, "Do 
you bring us peace or bring us war?” American diplomacy administered 
soothing syrup by pointing out that a resolution passed by a branch of 
the Congress could not properly speak for the administration, and that 
no departure from e.xisting policy regarding Mexico was contemplated. 
When this explanation was published in the United States, much criti- 
cism was leveled at "Sewards apology." The public mood was hardening 
dangerously. 


STOR.M WAUmNG’S FOR NAPOLEOxV 

As the North pushed the war to a victorious conclusion, public opinion 
began to increase its demands that the French be expelled. Napoleon 
had definitely bet on the wrong hone in sympathizing with the Con- 
federacy. His position was further undermined when Maximilian in- 
advisedly gave some support (0 the South during the closing months of 
the war. Andrew Johnson, recently nominated for the Vice-Presidency, 
declared in a speech at Nashville: 

The day of reckoning is approadiing. It will not be long before the Rebellion 
is put down. . . . And tnen we will attend to this Mexican aifair, and say 
to Louis Napoleon. ‘Tou cannot found a monarchy on this Continent." 
(Great applause.) An expedition into Mexico would be a sort of recreation 
to the brave soldiers who are now fighting the battles of the Union, and 
the French concern would be quickly wiped out.® 

At wars end the victorious North had over 900,000 men under arms, 
and some of their officers could scarcely be restrained from attempting to 
eject Maximilian, bag and baggage. Notable among these was General 
Grant, who ordered General Sheridan xvith about 50,000 troops to the 
Texas border. He likexvise took steps to send General Schofield to 
Mexico, there to organize an army of unemployed Confederate and 
Union veterans. 

Secretary Seward removed the danger in this quarter by persuading 
Scliofield to undertake a diplomatic mission to Fr.xnce instead. According 
to the recollections of the General, “Mr. Sewards explanation and in- 
structions to me. after several long conversations on this subject, were 

* Cong. GioSe, 38 Cong., 1 sess.. p. 1403. 

‘Dexter Perkins, The Afonroe Dodrine, 1836-1607 (Baltimore, 1933), p. 471 n. 
(June 10, 18&4). 
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summed up in the words; 'I want you to get your lees under Napolem'i 
mahogany and tell him he must get out of Mexico.’ " ' There can be to 
ooubt that the sectecy-enshrouded presence of a leading Northeni 
general in France caused much uneasiness and probably further to- 
pressed upon Napoleon the wisdom of pulling out of Mexico, 
oy this time Seward held most of the high cards, and he could now 
olunlness that hitherto would have been dangerous, 'hi* 
M r** Herald, ‘that our foreign relations need 

e en up in a new and vigorous spirit, and our despatches to France 
Pci ^ quite another than the sweetened water style that now 

through and through." • The New York Evening Post feared 
that tiding wll drift us info Avar." “Let Mr. Seward teU Napoleon to get 
out of ^Wo it insisted. "That is all we need." In commenting on this 
statement the Washington correspondent of the London Times reported: 


o — or tne L-onaon iimes 

That Acse words exprea the feeling of the American people is absolutely 
SrnVee'he; Xn* go to s^^rr with Frau« 

thaf • • • They would, of course, much prefer 

make her po T Pif^oeably: but if she will not do that they mean to 


and at everv dinn*, » “"guage, used at every pub! 

ty dinner Uble. and in eveiy paper, from Malne*^ to 

SEWARD TURNS ON THE HEAT 

Unless^he French were a proud and sensitive people, 

into a corner ** utmost caution, he might drive them 

policy therefore "* the only honorable escape would be war. His 
~ur?eoir!r g^"tly sWth one hand, while 

.r® ‘J’o other. 

an unmistaknbi* c September, 1865, they revealed 

positively shrill \Vhen°Tohn Tsvo months later his tone w^ 

read this Iasi insin ^ i. *he new American minister in Pans, 

came Sesvard s nerem F jaiisfaction from its contents. Then 

dcEuilivc inlormation of Ihe Um^'T "u ^"’1’'”' S'™ to us . . ■ 

be expected to cease in Mexico™ e!"” •^'“'',"’""“'7 operations may 
were slronc words n« I -it of diplomatic verbiage, these 

uien, mad?X a dSu^KS'ffL'^ '"'S™ 

I c a uecision that had been readied several monllis be- 

P 335. 

®3. p. 31 (Scw*rd 10 Montl^fan. Ffb. 12. 
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Whtj Napoleon Left Mexico 

fore: the Emperor would mthdraw the French troops from Mexico over 
a period of nineteen months. 

Tliis news of withdrawal, though pleasing to the United States, was 
follo\ved by a new threat. When w-ord reached America tliat 4000 Aus- 
trian volunteers might sail for Mexico to rescue tlieir countryman, Maxi- 
milian, Seward took even more vigorous action. He instructed the United 
States minister in Vienna to protest, and then to demand his passports if 
the soldiers were allowed to go. Austria, already faced with serious com- 
plications in Europe, was forced to eat humble pie Seward promptly 
communicated the relevant correspondence to Congress, probably with 
a view to strengthening President Johnson, who was then in hot water 
with the legislative branch. 


NAPOLEON TAKES FRENCH LEAVE 

Historians are by no means agreed on what motives caused Napoleon 
to cut loose from Maximilian, or precisely how much weight ought to 
be attached to the motives that were clearly present. Yet certain facts 
stand out. 

First of all, French public opinion, which had never favored the mad 
enlerprisci was becoming inaeasingly hostile. E.xactJy what impact the 
masses had on Napoleon, who as a dictator was not immediately respon- 
sive to popular pressures, is difficult to ascertain.'* But as a usurper of the 
throne, he must have seen that he could not safely defy the xvishes of 
the people indefinitely. 

The second indisputable fact is that the Mexican venture was expen- 
sive. By the end of 1865 the armed expedition ostensibly designed to 
collect some 40 million francs had already cost 274,693.()00 francs — an 
almost intolerable burden to the thrifty French taxpayers. Napoleon 
could not have been altogether indifferent to this aspect of the problem. 

A third factor that the French could not ignore was tlie guerrilla war 
that President Juirez doggedly sustained. This resistance added enor- 
mously to the cost of the expedition, raised serious doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of ever subduing the Mexicans, and probably did more than any 
other one development to open Napoleons eyes. If the United States 
liad refrained from bringing any kind of pressure to bear upon France, 
th^ Jmu.'tP nf rajds prnhahl/ ssmuld have colliyjsed in time of 

its own weight. 

Two probable motives are not so clearly established. It used to be 
taken for granted that a major element in the French withdrawal svas the 
unfriendly altitude of Prussia, and Napoleon's desire to withdraw his 

"F. E. L.nlly. French OppoiHion to the Mexican Policy of the Second Empire 
(Baltimore, 1931), p. 147, concludes that French domestic opposition had no im- 
portant bearing on the withdrawal policy 
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armies from Mexico for the home front. If true, this would be another 
prime example of Europe’s distress contributing to America’s advantage. 
But later scholarship indicates that the French Emperor was not par- 
ticularly concerned about the European situation when he made the 
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drew because he feared the powerful armies of the United States. But 
the republic, already wearied by one war, \vas in no position to welcome 
a conflict with a first-class foreign pmver. At least, this is what the Secre- 
tary of tlie Na%’y and the Secretary of the Treasury testified in Cabinet 
meeting. Yet the obvious military might of the United Stales, combined 
with the immense difficulties in waging a war overseas, could scarcely 
have failed to impress the French Emperor. 

With the withdrawal of Napoleons steel and gold in the spring of 
1867, the deluded Austrian “archdupe” was left to shift for himself. His 
flimsy empire tottered to its fall. The beautiful Carlotta returned to 
France to plead with Napoleon that he fulfill his solemn written pledge 
of military support. But the dissolute and calloused schemer was not 
one to be turned from his selfish course by the tears of a woman, albeit 
a physically attractive one. Carlotta then tooh her case to the Pope, who 
of course could do nothing. The unfortunate womans reason then fled. 
She lived on in insane impotence for sixty interminable years until 1927, 
when she died at the age of eighty-seven — a tragic reminder of a shattered 
dream. 

Maximilian was urged by his well-wishers to desert the sinking ship 
while there was yet time. But the ill-fated young man, torn by pride and 
a sense of duty, insisted tliat every drop of his blood was now Mexican 
and that he w*ould stay. He soon fell into the clutches of the Juaristas, 
who condemned him to death. Sev'eral European governments made 
strong efforts to save him, and they were even joined by Secretary 
Seward. But Juirez ^va$ determined to make an object lesson of this 
usurper for the benefit of other ambitious young noblemen. On June 19, 
1867, Maximilian fell gallantly, if stupidly, before a firing squad. The 
Portland (Maine) Transcript not inaptly observed, “If anybody deserves 
to be shot it is Louis Napoleon. He is the chief criminal in this great 
national crime.” ** 

A MATURING MONROE DOCTRINE 

Maximilian’s empire was at once the most serious and the most insolent 
challenge ever flung into the teeth of the Monroe Doctrine. It involved 
not only the forcible subjection of a neighboring republic by an un- 
friendly European power, but the substitution of a monarchial form of 
government as a barrier against the Unlt^ States. Maximilian even 
dreamed of extending his control as far south as Brazil. 

Yet in this first acid test of the Monroe Doctrine. Secretary Seward 
never officially referred to it by name. His disillusioning experience with 
Spain in Santo Domingo had demonstrated that the Doctrine was un- 

” Quoted in J. G. Gaziey, Americen Opinbm ef German Vnlficolion, 1848-1871 
(New York, 1926), p. 308. 
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popular in Europe. He may even have concluded that an insistence upon 
it in Mexico might so provoke the powers that they would recognize the 
Confederacy — and possibly intervene on behalf of the South. 

The basic reason why Seward did not invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
probably was that he did not need to. The French invasion of Medco 
threatened America’s national security, and on the basis of self-defense 
Washington was fully justified in asking the French to depart. Although 
the Monroe Doctrine was not mentioned by name, its principles were 
implicit in the diplomatic discussion — ^and Seward never surrendered 
them. In Europe, as ne^vspape^ and parliamentary discussion reveals, in- 
formed people understood perfectly well that the Maximilian affair was 
a direct challenge to the doctrine of Monroe. 

^\^ 1 e^ the Civil War crashed to an end, and a mightier United Slates 
emerged from the ashes to demand the evacuation of Mexico, Europ^ 
respect for the Yankee and his pretentious doctrine was increased- 
Harpers Weekly gave expression to a not uncommon feeling: 

The United States Covenunent has now furnished Europe with an 
ment which every government understands. It has proved itself, by 
most tremendous test, to be practically invincible. We are not surpriseA 
therefore, to hear of the sudden and amazed respect for us which has soO' 
denly arisen in the most hostile foreign circles.** 

With the Civil War, the Monroe Doctrine came of age. In the 153^ 
it had been ignored, if not forgotten; in the l&iOs it had been reasserted 
without commanding much respect; and in the 1850s it had come to ^ 
rather generally accepted by the Democratic Party. But in the 1660*- 
embraced by the Republican administration of Lincoln, it attained 
dipiity of a national heritage. Respected at home and acknowledged 
abroad, it was never again to be challenged so baldly and frontally. If 
Monroe enunciated the Doctrine and Polk, a Democrat, resurrected it. 
Seward, a Republican, vindicated iL 


THE MAXIMILIAN AFTERMATH 

'The M^icans, on the whole, were pleased by Sevvard’s handling of 
r ^ u" * j Slates, of course, had been thinking primarily 

ot itsell, and only secondarily of its neighbor. But the inlerxention of 
Hashin^on did do something to wipe out the bitterness resulting from 
the Mexican War. and when Seward visited Mexico in 1S69 he vsas hos- 
pitably received. 

. The Maximilian affair producrJ 

^cfinila^lmcs, in the ,omc«hat holW Franco-Amcncan fricndrh'P 
r tr™ ITM in 1S07 the Pari, government wa> prebabl. 

aa unlncndly to the United State a, that of any other major porter. For 

“"“T"'. nt. <18 (July a. 1805). 
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a number of years after Kfaximilians execution, the newspapers of France 
expressed much resentment toward the United States. The Americans, for 
their part, continued their hostility toward Napoleon, although feeling 
much less bitterness toward the French people. The latter, it was be- 
lieved, had been misled by the untrusbvorthy dictator. 

Napoleon had few well-wishers in America when the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out in 1870. The Germans were fighting in part for national 
unity, as the North had been. Nor could Northerners forget that while the 
French bad been lending money to the Confederates and intervening in 
Mexico, the Germans had been buying generous amounts of United States 
bonds. In addition, tens of thousands of German-bom soldiers, mostly 
volunteers, had served in tlie armies of the North. “I side with the Prus- 
sians," wrote authoress Louisa M. Alcott, “for they sympathized with us 
in our war. Hooray for old Pruss!" 

The Franco-Prussian War ended with the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
with the erection of a new republic on the ruins of empire. Much of 
America's old sentiment for France relumed, and the era closed %vith 
the semimythical Franco-American friendship still enjoying real vitality. 
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The Caribbean and Alaska 

i 865-- i 867 


Out population is destined to roll Us resistless 
to the tcy barriers of the north, and to encoon 
oriental ctoilizatlon on the shores of the 

Wiiiuit H. Sewarp. iWB 


SEWARD'S SEARCH FOR CARIBBEAN BARGAINS 
Tis BLOOD-DRAiNos'c CivU War brought a t^vilight to tha heyday 
American expansion. Yet. as fate would have it, Seaetary Seward, 
remained in the State Department from 1861 to 1669, had shown himself 
to be an expansionist of hemispheric appetite. The war started the month 
after he took office, and he reluctantly concluded that a union fighting 
for its existence could not expand. But with the close of the conflict his old 
dreams returned. In June, 1867, he declared in a Boston speech: 

Give me only this assurance, that there never be an unlawful resistance by 
an amed force to the . . . United SUles. and give me fifty, forty, thirty 
more years of life, and 1 will engage to give you the possession of the Amfr- 
lean continent and the control of the world.* 

The revival of Seward s expansionbt urge was perliaps not solely the 
product of a fevered imaginaUon. President Johnson who had come from 
the \ice-Prcsidcncy to the White House upon Lincoln's dead, in 1565. 
had incuraed the wTath of many bitter Northerners by not reconstructing 
the South ss-ith lash and rope. Secretary Seward, who was being con- 
demned for remaining in the Cabinet, probably felt that he could im- 
prove his own poliUcal standing and strengthen the administration b?' 
0 spectacular program of expansion. 

Il^nt « it), Confedem, bla:lade ninncr, had cmptelxtd 

the desirability of having naval and coaling staHons in the Caribbeaa 

IW) V mT’ "f ntutfan Atncrioi to tU UnUfd States 
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Seward pro^'ed to be a willing realtor. As soon as the Maximilian intrusion 
seemed to be nearing an end. he suddenly left for the Caribbean on a 
cruise 'for his health.” After studying the prospects at first hand, he 
entered into negotiations for at least a base— or seriously contemplated 
doing so — will) Spain, Sweden, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and 
Denmark. Only two of these overtures are worthy of mention. 



The spacious Day of Saman4, In the Dominican Republic, seemed 
ideally suited to Seward’s purposes. The rulers of this wretched ceuntiy, 
harassed by revolution and bankruptcy, tried to transfer the harbor, and 
then the entire island, to the United States. But Congress fro\vDed upon 
the scheme, and early in 1869 the House twice overwhelmed resolutions 
looking for closer ties. ”It may be convenient to have a naval station in 
the West Indies,” declared Harpers Weekhj; “but is it wise to buy it by 
adding to our population nearly a million of creoles and West Indian 
negroes, and by the assumption of nobody knows what debts and liabil* 
iUes?’2 


SPURNING THE DANISH WEST INDIES 

More noteworthy was Sewards attempt to buy the Danish West Indies 
(Virgin Islands), which boasted an excellent naval-base harbor on St. 
Thomas. There was also some fear that they might be transferred to 
Austria or Prussia, with a consequent violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Early in 1865 Seward approached the Danish minister in Washington, 
and tile ensuing dickering continued for more than two years. When the 
news leaked out that the United States was proposing to oifer several 
million dollars for these insular crumbs, a storm of ridicule burst upon 
the administration. 

The Danish Treaty, which was formally signed in October. 1867, pro- 
Nidcd for a cession of two of the Virgin Islands for §7,500.000, sub- 
ject to a favorable vote by the inhabitants. But hardly was tlie ink dry 

•Harper’s Weekly. XIII. i30 (Feh. S7, 1869). The sfanaaxd monograph is C. C. 
Tansill, The United States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873 {Baltimore, 1938). 
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when the islets were ravaged hy an earthquake, a hurricane, and a tidJ 
wave. A good many Americans heartily agreed wth the iVett’ 
Tribune that “our proposed foothold in the West Indies is likely to be 
a shaky one." Bret Harte jibed: 


Till one mom, when Mr. Seward 
Cast his weather eye to leeward. 
There was not an inch of dry land 
Left to mark his recent island.* 


Aside from these natural catacly'sms and partisan sniping at President 
Johnson, there were solid reasons for opposition to the Danish Treat). 
The United States was deeply preoccupl^ with postwar reconstruction 
and Nvith developing the Great West The navy, which svas being allowed 
to drift into shameful decay, had little use for its old bases, much less 
for new ones in the Caribbean. In November. 1867, the House of Repre- 
sentatives resolved, by a vote of 93 to 43, that it was “under no obligation 
to vote money to pay for any such purclme unless there is greater 
necessity for the same than now exists." The Ncui York Nofion 
that "If the national future be in peril at all, it is not for want of territory 
but from excess of it . . « Deaf to the siren call of Manifest Destiny^ 

the American people had come to "value dollars more and dominion less- 

In spite of these storm warnings, the Danish government formally 
ratified the treaty. The inhabitants of the isbnds voted over.%helmingly 
to come under the powerful and prosperous wings of the American eagle. 
But the pact sickened in the United States Senate. The Danish minister 
in Washington, fearful that his government would not unload these de- 
fenseless islands after all, went so far as to employ American lobbj-ists 
and publicists to create favorable sentiment. But his efforts were unavail- 
ing. America simply was not in an expansive mood. 

The Danish treaty was still gathering dust in a Senatorial pigeonhole 
when Ulj-sses S. Grant became President, in March, 1569. The hero of 
Appomattox, who had quarreled with the Johnson administration, con- 
temptuously brushed aside the Danish Treaty as a "scheme of Se%x-ard*s. 
The pact was thereupon left to die quietly in the Senate. The govern- 
ment of Denmark, to whidi the Erst o\-ertures had been made, 
gravely affronted; and there was a good deal of criticism, both at home 
and abroad, of Americas breach of faith. But this accusation was far- 
fetched. No President, in negotiating treaties, can bind either his suc- 
cessor or the Senate. 

Ironically enough, the only semitropieal outposts of any importance 


(Boston. 1912). p. 44. The standaid 

C- ali II J ^ Danhh U'«f Indie, ( BalUmore. 19:^ >; 
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acquired during Seward’s term as Secretary of Stale were the Midway 
Islands. These tiny flyspccks of land, one thousand miles northwest of 
Ha\vaii, were occupied by an American naval officer in August, 1867. 
Completely frustrated were Seward’s designs on Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Sweden’s St. Bartholomews Island (West Indies), Canada, Green- 
land, Iceland, and, if one may believe his enemies, a part of China. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA: STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

Seward’s one great triumph as an expansionist came with his purchase 
of Alaska, then known as Russian America. This dramatic story can be 
understood only when viewed in the h'ght of the international situation. 

Almost from the beginning, American feeling toward Russia had been 
generally friendly, except at the time of the Czar’s ukase of 1821 regard- 
ing the Northwest Coast and his ruthless suppression of the Polish re- 
bellion in 1830 and the Hungarian uprising in 1849. This traditional 
Russo-AmcTican cordiality was puzzling, for what kinship could the 
most advanced democracy of the New World find with the most absolute 
despotism of the Old— "an absolutism tempered by assassination”? 

Certain points of similarity immediately suggest themselves. Both 
countries were huge, self-suffidng areas. Both were energetic and expand- 
ing nations. Both, as huge melting pots, had the common task of fusing 
many diilcrent races. Both had almost simultaneously freed millions of 
subject peoples— slaves In America, serfs in Russia. Both had been faced 
during the Civil War years with the task of suppressing insurrection. In 
1S63 the London Punch had Lincoln say to Czar Ale.tander II: 

Imperi.il son of Nicholas the Great. 

We air in the same Rr. I calculate. 

You with your Poles, with Southern rebels I, 

Wio spurn ray role and roy revenge defy.® 

In 1866, the year after the Civil War ended, Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
flected this fraternal spirit in bis "America to Russia." 

Though watery deserts hold apart 
The worlds of East and West, 

Still beats the selfsame human heart 
In each proud Nations breast.® 

Other factors are more basic to an undenlanding of this curious friend- 
ship. Wide physical separation, combined with a common isolationist 
spirit, had resulted in an almost complete absence of friction points. “The 
two peoples," the Czar remarked pleasantly in 1668, “have no injuries to 
remember.” On the other hand, the overweening seapower of Britain 

•Punch, XLV, 169 (Oct. 24. 1863). 

• The Complete Toetical Works of OUi*T Wendell Holmes (Boston. 1923), p. 198. 
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had proved highly ofTensive to both nations. From an early date 
Czar's government had deliberately undertaken to cultivate the , 
States in the hope of building up a New World naval rival that w'O 
curb England’s power and pride. Tljcre Is nothing quite like a corrunoa 
enemy to bring incompatible peoples together. 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET M^TH 

The seeming friendliness of Russia svas spectacularly underscored dur 
ing the Civil War. In the bleak autumn of 1863, when the outcome o 
the fighting still hung in doubt and foreign intervention still seem 
possible, two Russian fleets uncJipectedly dropped anchor in 
harbors, one at New York, the other at San Francisco. Many guul ® 
Americans, though by no means all, jumped to the conclusion that th^ 
warships — about six in each fleet — had been sent to strengthen ® 
United Slates in its efforts to prevent British and French inteiferen^ 
Even though the fleets were small and to a considerable extent antiquateo 
and unseaworthy, the visiting Russians were almost hysterically o'^ 
whelmed with entertainment. The name of the Czar was extolled, sw 
new life was infused into the cause of the North. The entire nation echoed 
the prayer, “God bless the Russians.' ^ 

American gratitude continued to express itself in various forms. Tn 
year after the close of the Civil War, the Czar narrowly escaped assu- 
sination at the hands of a fanatic. Congress passed a resolution of felicita* 
Uon, which the Assistant Secretary of the Navy carried to Russia on a 
United States warship. In 1871 the Grand Duke Alexis, son of the Czar, 
visited America. He was received xvith extravagant rejoicing, and "'a® 
even taken out to Nebraska to shoot buffalo. Oliver Wendell HoIm« 
xvrote his memorable ‘Welcome to the Grand Duke Alexis." which 
sung to the Russian national air by the children of the public schools: 

Bleak are our shores with the blasts of December, 

Fettered and chill is the rivulet’s How; 

Throbbing and warm are the hearts that remember 
Who was our friend when the world was our foe.^ 


Unaffected by popular enthusiasms, a considerable number of clear- 
headed or cynical Americans guessed that something ulterior lay behind 
the visits of the fleets. But not untfl about a half century later did the 
official Russian archives yield their secret.* In 1863 a general European 
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war over Poland seemed imminent, with England and France arrayed 
against Russia. Should hostiUties erupt, the Russian vessels would prob- 
ably be bottled up in the Baltic or in the Far East by the vastly more 
powerful British navy. But each Russian warship might become a 
veritable Alabama if the craft could be transferred to strategically lo- 
cated neutral ports before tlie outbreak of war. A friendly United States 
was ideally situated for this purpose. The American assumption that the 
coming of the fleets was primarily a gesture of friendship was based upon 
a misapprehension. But whatever its foundation, the illusion existed and 
played an important part in paving the way for the purchase of Alaska. 
Myths are often more potent than facts in the making of history. 

ALASKA— A FROZEN ASSET 

Even before 1867 the Czars government had come to regard Alaska 
(Russian America) as a potentially valuable but immediately unprofitable 
colonial stepchild. The Russian American Company, which administered 
this chill region, had ravaged its fur resources and was facing bankruptcy. 
The Russian officials, unwilling to shoulder the burdens of Company, 
remembered that several years earlier certain American spokesmen had 
shown a mild interest in buying Alaska. Perhaps the Czar, by capitalizing 
on the friendship generated by the visit of tlie fleets, could unload this 
bothersome liability on the Americans for a substantial sum. 

Other anxieties hastened the sale. The Russians fully realized that in 
the quite probable event of another war with their archenemy England, 
notliing could prevent all Alaska from falh'ng an easy prey to the British 
navy. A transfer of the territory to the Americans would forestall this loss, 
while striking a blow at Britain’s ambitions in the Pacific. Alaska, more- 
over, was breeding trouble with the United States. The monopolistic 
tactics of the Russian American Company were causing increasing 
friction with American traders and thus jeopardizing a valuable friend- 
ship, at a time when the Czar needed friends. He was so deeply involved 
in Asia and in Europe that he wanted his hands free to press for his 
objectives tliere. Once again Europe’s dbtresses were coming to America's 
aid. 

Alaska itself, which the Russians knexv to contain some gold deposits, 
might yet be seized by American expansionists. The propulsive power of 
Manifest Destiny or an overnight gold rush might enable the Americans 
to acquire the territory, in a manner unpleasantly reminiscent of West 
Florida and Texas. A momentary scare had already been caused by a 
rumor that the prolific Mormon following of Brigham Young was planning 
to settle in Alaska and overrun it Caution suggested selling while the 
selling was good, even tliough the price obtained did not, in Russian eyes, 
come anywhere near the potential value of the territory. 
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Tlic Czar's minister to the United States, Edouard de Stocckl, was ino^ 
UfO clcv'cr to approach Sesvard directly with his proposition. He let it 
Vnnv/n through one of the Secretary’s friends that Russia might be coai 
into selling Alaska. Seward, who had long dreamed of cstending Amm 
can boundaries to the Arctic, eagerly rose to the bait and made the 
overtures, in March. 1S67. After considerable haggling, the price Ena } 
agreed upon was $7.2 million, or $2.2 million more than the minima® 
price set by the Russian minister's superiors. With Congress about n 
adjourn, Seward had Stoeckl send an outline of the proposed treaty 
St. Petersburg over the ncsvly kaid and expensive Atlantic cable. 

On the evening of March 29, 1667, Stoeckl called at Sewards h^® 
in Washington. He brought the welcome news that the Czar had 
his consent to the transaction, and suggested that the treaty be cone u 
the next day at the State Department The eager Sesvard pushed away 
the card table: 

“Why vrait till tomorrow, Mr. Stoeckl? Let us make the treaW 

"But )-our Department is closed. You have no clerks, and my seaetan 
are scattered about the town," 

"Never mind that," responded Seward. "U you can muster your 1^® 
together, before midnight you will find me awaiting you at the Departnifo 
wmch will be open and ready for business." * 

At four o’clock on the morning of March 30, 1867, the treaty was put iol® 
final form and signed. 

"SEWARD'S POLAR BEAR GARDEN" 

Only an expansionist with Seward’s undiscriminatiDg appetite could 
have seriously considered buying Alaska. Americans today probably 
know more about Antarctica than their countrymen then knew about 
Russian America. Senator Sumner, later a stalwart champion of the 
treaty, admitted that only Greenland and Central Africa were less well 
known. 

\Vhen the American people heard of the transaction — “a dark deed 
done in the night —they could scarcely believe their ears. Surprise an 
ignorance immediately combined in an outburst of derision, and for a tim® 
the treaty was in danger of being hooted out of court. It was “an egtepcnis 
blunder,” a “bad bargain," palmed off on “the silly administration' 1^' 
the “shrewd Russians." Alaska, the land "of short rations and long twi- 
lights," was "a barren, worthless. Cod-forsaken region," “a hyperborean 
solitude" consisting of nothing but “walrus-covered icebergs." It 
“Walnissia," "Johnson's Polar Bear Garden.” “Polaiio," “Frigidia.* a 
national icehouse," “Seward's Icebox." The New York Herald ran this 

SUjterrum amf Diplomat. 1830-191S 
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filler: “HOW TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET— Buy Patagonia. Mr. 
Seward. The same newspaper published a satirical advertisement: 

CASHI CASHI CASH!— Cash paid for cast off territory. Best price given 
for old colonies. North or South. Any impoverished monarchs retiring from 
the colonization business may find a good purchaser by addressing W.H S. 

' ISewardJ, Post Office, Washington, D.C.‘® 

The prospects of ratification appeared so dim that Senator Sumner ad- 
vised Stoeckl to withdraw the treaty and avoid the inevitable rebuff to 
America’s good friend, Russia. But Se\vard did not lose heart. He realized 
that the most vociferous opposiUon came from those who were most 
ignorant of Alaska’s resources, and he concluded that a vigorous campaign 
of education might save the treaty. He therefore handed over to the press 
a number of letters that had come to his office from influential men who 
favored the transaction. \Vben he discovered that the opposition was 
voicing the same objections that the Fedcrab’sts had used against the 
acquisition of Louisiana, he sent a clerk to New York to copy passages 
from the newspapers of 1800, and these in turn were printed by the daily 
press of 1867.“ So successful was Se%vard in marshaling public opinion 
behind the treaty that charges of bribery were brought against him. But 
he later testified that he had spent only $500 in his “c.impaign of educa- 
tion." The truth appears to be that the people were eager for information 
about their new windfall, and that the press was willing to publish with* 
out charge much of what Seward provided. 

SEWARD. SU^^NER. AND THE SENATE 

The Senate was yet to be heard from, and there Seward was hated for 
his loyalty to President Johnson. Some of the Senators even went to 
Stoeckl and explained tliat they were going to vote against the treaty 
simply because the Secretary was behind it. But the resourceful Seward 
called certain Senators to his office one by one, and there made con- 
fidants of them. One member later confess^ that Seward did “a good 
deal of hustling” on behalf of the treaty. The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Herald graphically described what was happening: 

Secretary Seward has another diplomatic symposium at his elegant estab- 
lishment to-night, at which Mr. Sumner is present, with numerous other 
Senatorial luminaries. Madame Rumor again associates Russian-American 
icebergs and refrigerated champagne; and, putting this and that together, 
makes Mr. Seward’s dinner bear in some way on the proposed slice of 
hyperborean territory.'* 

'°New York Herald. April 12, 1667, 6:5. 

"T. A. Bailey, “Why the United States Purchased Alaska," Pacific Hist. Rev,, III 
(1934), 43-44. 

“New York Herald, April 9, 1867, 3:1. 
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The Czar-s ministet lo the United States, Edouard de Stp'* 
too clever to approach Seward directly with Us 
Wvu through one o! the Sec, clary’s Wend, that Russja might he ««e 
into selling Alaska. Seward, who had long dreamed of 'f"*”® 
can boundaries to the Arctic, eagerly rose to the bail and made 
overtures, in March, 1867. Alter considerable hagghng ’“Z 'inimum 
agreed upon was 57.2 million, or 5i2 million more than the n^mim 
price set by the Russian minister’s superiors. With ‘ 
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the next day at the State Department. The eager Seward pushed 1 
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“But your Department is closed. You have no clerks, and roy 
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“Never mind that." responded Seward. II you can "’"®\f/SaJnent. 
together, before midnight you will find me awaiting you at the Dep 
which will be open and ready for business." * 

At four o’clock cn the morning of March 30, 1667, the treaty was put Into 
final form and signed. 
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Only an expansionist with Scxvairds uudiscriiniDatiDg appetite rojJd 
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know more about Antarctica than their countrymen then knew 
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When the American pet^Ie heard of the transaction — a oar 
done in the night” — they could scarcely believe their ears. 
ignorance immediately combined In an outburst of derision, and for ® ^ 
the treaty was in danger of being hooted out of court. It was an egrep 
blunder," a “bad bargain,” palmed off on “the silly administrabon 
the “shrewd Russians.” Alaska, the land “of short rations and loi^ 
lights,” was “a barren, worthless. God-forsaken region,” a 
solitude” consisting of nothiDg but “walrus-covered icebergs. 
"Walrussia,” “Johnson’s Polar Bear Garden,” “Polario,” Frigidia. 
national icehouse,” “Seward’s Icebox.” The New York Herald ran 
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filler: “HOW TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET— Buy Patagonia. Mr. 
Seward." The same newspaper published a satirical advertisement: 

CASH! CASH! CASH! — Cash paid for cast off territory. Best price given 
for old colonies. North or South. Any impoverished monarchs retiring from 
the colonization business may find a good purchaser by addressing W.H.S. 

' [Seward], Post Office, Washington, D.C** 

The prospects of ratification appeared so dim that Senator Sumner ad- 
vised Stoeckl to withdraw the treaty and avoid the inevitable rebuff to 
America’s good friend, Russia. But Seward did not lose heart. He realized 
that the most vociferous opposition came from tliose who were most 
ignorant of Alaska’s resources, and he concluded that a vigorous campaign 
of education might save the treaty. He therefore handed over to the press 
a number of letters that had come to his office from influential men who 
favored the transaction. When he discovered that the opposition was 
voicing the same objections that the Federalists had used against the 
acquisition of Louisiana, he sent a clerk to New York to copy passages 
from the newspapers of 1803, and these in turn were printed by the daily 
press of 1567.“ So successful was Seward ia marshaling public opinion 
behind the treaty that charges of bribery were brought against him. But 
he later testified that he had spent only $500 in his "campaign of educa* 
Uon,’’ ’The truth appears to be that the people were eager for information 
about their new windfall, and that the press was willing to publish with- 
out cliarge much of what Seward provided. 


SEWARD. SUMNER. AND THE SENATE 

The Senate was yet to be heard from, and there Seward was hated for 
his loyalty to President Johnson. Some of the Senators even went to 
Stoeckl and explained that they were going to vote against the treaty 
simply because the Secretary was behind it But the resourceful Seward 
called certain Senators to his office one by one, and there made con- 
fidants of them. One member later confessed that Sewtird did “a good 
deal of hustling" on behalf of the treaty. The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Herald graphically described what was happening: 

Secretary Seward has atjother diplomatic symposium at his elegant estab- 
lishment to-night, at which Mr. Sumner is present, with numerous other 
Senatorial luminaries. Madame Rumor again associates Russian-American 
icebergs and refrigerated champagne; and. putting this and that together, 
mafces''Mr. Seward's dinner hear in some way on the proposed slice of 
hyperborean territory.** 

” New York Herald, April 12, 1867. 6.S. 
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PREPAWNC FOR TIIE HEATED TERM 
King Andy and his roan DiHy lay In a good stock of Bus- 
slan ice in order to cool do^vn the Congressional inquiry. 
Se\vard (left) and Johnson (fight), facing impeachment, 
represented as buying Alaska so as to appease Congress. 
LetUe't tllust rated Neics, 1667 


Of crucial importance was the support of Charles Sumner. As chairma 
of the powerful Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and as one 
the most forceful orators in the country, he was in a position to ma e 
break the treaty. At first he was unenthusiastic about Alaska, but o 
converted, he threw himself into the cause with irresistible vigor, 
a short period of intensive study, and with only one sheet of notes ^ 
fore him, he made a brilliant three-hour speech in support of the p^^^ 
chase. He emphasized the vast natural resources of Alaska, as we as 
commercial advantages that would accrue to the Pacific Coast from i 
acquisition. He also pointed to the gain for democratic institutions 
would com6 from the banishment of Russian monarchy from o 
America, and he noted that in acquiring Alaska the United Stal« 
not only steal a march on Britain but put the seal upon its frien s ip 
with Russia. Yet he warned against “indiscriminate and costly 
tion.” The Senate, deeply impressed by Sumner’s tremendous e or 
approved the purchase that same day, April 9, 1867, by a vote of 37 to 
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ALASKA CLEARS THE HOUSE HURDLE 

Bill the other branch of Congress had its hatchet sharpened. Many 
members were indignant because Seward had bound them to pay the 
sum of $7,200,000, without so mu<di as saying “by your leave.” The ques- 
tion again arose as to whether, In such instances, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was also a part of the treaty-making power. The members 
delayed coming to grips witli the question until after the United States 
had formally taken possession of Alaska. Then they were confronted 
with an accomplished fact. If tliey refused to vote the money, they would 
affront Russia and at the same time humiliate the United States by 
hauling down “Old GIory.“ 

Numerous members of the House voiced varied complaints, although 
they seemed to be more concerned about their injured dignity tlian any- 
thing else. They were particularly disturbed by the presumed worthless- 
ness of Alaska. Representative Washburn of Wisconsin suggested that 
Seward could have purchased a much superior white elephant in Siam 
or Bombay “for one hundredth part of the money” and “with not a ten 
thousandth part of the expense incurred in keeping the animal in proper 
condition." Otliers objected that there was no point in provoking Britain 
unnecessarily, because in due time die United States would get Alaska 
for nothing wiicn Canada was annexed. Representative Cullom of Illinois 
introduced the ever-recurring fruit metaphor: "I believe that we are 
destined to own and control the whole western continent from Baflin's 
bay to the Caribbean sea. But, sir, we need not be in a hurry. When 
the fruit is ripe It ivill fall info our hands.” '* 

Opponents of Alaska in the House also made much of the argument 
that America was establishing the dangerous precedent of acquiring non- 
contiguous territory. One of the Representatives spoke feelingly in behalf 
of a compact country; he objected to one so large that he could love only 
“half of it at a time." Others feared that this purchase would pave the 
way for further indiscriminate annexation. There was no telling what 
Seward would do next if he was able to acquire Alaska.** 

Despite this barrage of criticism. Congressional supporters of the 
purchase stood their ground. Tli^ stressed Russian friendship, as well as 
the economic, commercial, and strategic potentialities of Alaska. They 
argued that if the United States did not take the territory Britain would, 
and that sound policy pointed to the vrisdom of snatching this choice 
morsel from the lion’s jaws. Other Congressmen asserted that with 

"Cong. Globe, 40 Cong, 2 sess, appendix, p 474 (July 10, 1868). 

"The^New York Herald enipliasiz^ this possibility in fictitious advertisements. 
“THE MILK IN THE COCOANUT — We can gel it with the Fecjee Islands. Having 
commenced the purchase of outside countries, we can go on. We have icebergs, but 
we want cocoanuts." April 12, 1667, 6:2. 
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Alaska on the north and the United States on the south, British Co'™’” 
(and svith it all Canada) would he caught in the (au-s of a vise and lon» 
into a union with America. "Canada will fall into our ® ^ 

apple," declared Representative Mungen. The New York World 
the same thought more delicately: "... A gap in our poss«sions on 
Pacific Coast wU always be an eyesore to the nation, sense 

symmetry will be offended by the ragged look of the map. 

Some of the Representatives, despite the general apathy to«'ar 
pansion at the time, insisted that the acquisition of Alas ^ 

ines’itable Nianifest Destiny. Outside Congress a few . 

these sentiments. The New York Herald spoke of carrying out the m 
of inevitable destiny, which, in time, must give us the sv o e o 
North American continent" The Sacramenio Union refiert ® P 
vailing spirit in an editorial entitled “\Ve Approach the Pole . 

There once floated about the world of humor a definition of Ae 
of the United States, which ran as follows: On the noj^ by ® 
borealis, on the cast by the Adantic, on the west by the ® _ {„ 

south by manifest destiny. Despite the smack of Yankee j 

this, we are getOng along. Our Hag has advanced to the 
the continent— ^e auroral land fringed by the ice of the Arctic o ' 


TOE ACCEPTANCE OF "SEWARD’S ICEBOX" 

The prolonged debates in the House drove Sloeckl almost to 
traction. Much of the obstruction came from members who were bac a 
an enormously inflated claim against Russia groiving out of the a ^ ^ 
purchase of American arms during the Crimean War. In despera > 
Stoeckl undertook to ^ve heavy subsidies to the press and to emp oy 
high-priced lobbyists. One received $30,000. All else having 
suggested to his superiors that they offer Alaska to the United la ^ 
as a gift, and thus shame the Americans into pajing the mone). 

Czar promptly vetoed this suggestion: he feared that the Y'ankees ttug 
accept it . , 

As a last resort, the Russians employed bribery. The evidence is ^ 
clear as to which Congressmen accepted Stoeckl’s gold, but the 
documents indicate that some of them did-’’ Finally, on July 
the debate in the House ended and the appropriation passed, 113 to 
Stoeckl then requested that he be allmved to go somewhere where ^ 
might "breathe for a while a purer atmosphere than that of Wasbingtoa 
He ignored his own contribution to its poUution. 

“Nw york Woiid. Aprfl 1. ISCT, 4:2. 
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But Russian good will, far more than Russian gold, influenced the final 
result. The backers of the purchase repeatedly stated that since America 
had seJidted Alaska from her friend Russia, Congress could not honorably 
throw the frigid territory back into the Czar’s face. Many felt with 
Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania that the purchase was “an act of 
recompense to a tried friend." 

Yet the influence of Russian friendship, powerful though it was. 
probably would not have prevailed had not tlie American people come to 
realize that the territory was potentially valuable. Seward’s campaign of 
education was effectively conducted, and an evaminabon of contem- 
porary newspapers reveals tlial as knowledge of the new territory spread, 
enthusiasm for it increased correspondingly. The members of the House 
could not mistake or fail to heed tlie ground swell of approval. Funda- 
mentally, the American people accepted Seward’s treaty because of the 
feeling that Alaska was probably worth the money. Yankee love for a 
bargain and a highly de\’e!oped speculative instinct were not to be denied. 
Bret Harte caught tlie spirit: 

T ain't so very mean a trade. 

When the land is all surveyed. 

There’s a right snuut chance for fur-chase 
All alone th« recent purchase. 

And, unless the stories fail. 

Every fish from cod to whale; 

Rocks, too; mebbe quartz, let’s see,— 

T would be strange If there should be,— 

Seems I've heered such stories told: 

Eh!— why, bless os.— yes, it's gold! 

Harte was right; Alaska did “pan out.” Fesv there are today who, on 
economic grounds at least, will accuse Seward of folly in hai'ing bought 
this enormous domain — larger than the Mexican Cession without Texas — 
for cents an acre. The magnificent natural resources of Alaska, in- 

cluding Tabulous deposits of gold, bax-e paid for the territory many 
limes over. 

In recent years various spokesmen in the Soviet Union, thinking in 
part of the strategic proximity of Alaska, have argued that Uie Czar was 
duped and that the American title is invalid. But the United States is 
not likely to move out at this late date. *rhe American people would 
rather have ikeir bombers statiewed in northern Alaska than Soviet 
bombers perched on the southern tip of the Alaskan panhandle. 
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Great Britain and 
the Grant Era, 1865'- 1877 


If the Americans don't embroil us [Eng/ontf] in viar 
before long it tvill not be their fault. What with their 
swagger ond bombast, what with their claims for 
indemnification, what with Ireland and Fenianism, 
and what with Canada, I hove strong apprehensions. 

Craiu.es Dickens. 1865 


CANADA AND THE CIVII. WAR 

When tiie Civil War began, free-soil Canada sympathized strongly 
with the antislavery North. Even the children, as they played North and 
South wth wooden guns, experienced difiBcuIty in persuading enough of 
their playmates to represent die Confederates. But much of the rancor 
aroused in the United States by Britain’s conduct was directed at nearby 
but unoffending Canada. As violent American denunciations led to 
bitter Canadian recriminations, the fat was once more in the fire. 

Ill feeling reached the breaking point when plain-clothes Confederate 
agents, despite the vigilance of Canadian authorities, began to use Canada 
as a base for annoying raids into the United States. The most serious of 
these was directed at St. Albans, Vermont, in October, 1864, at which 
time three banks were looted and one citizen was killed. Nervous ten- 
sion on the frontier caused Secretary Seward to give London the formal 
six-montlis’ notice of intention to terminate the Rush-Bagot disarma- 
ment agreement of 1817 for the Great Lakes. Fortunately, the border 
quieted down, and Seward rescinded his action in March, 1865.* 

The Canadian Reciprocity Treafy of 1854 fared less well. Partly as a 
result of bitterness engendered the war, and partly as a result of 
American jealousy of Canadian prosp«ily under the pact, Washington 

‘ See J. M. Callahan, The Neutrality of the American Lakes and Anglo-American 
Helafioni (Baltimore, 1898), pp. 136-167. 
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gave formal notice of abrogation, in March, 1865, effective twelve months 
later. 

When the Civil War ended the Northerners, flushed with victor), 
boasted of pouring into Canada and talcing it over as part payment or 
the wTongs suffered at the hands of lordly Britain.^A Northern marc p 
song, set to the tune of “Yankee Doodle," ran: 

Secession first he would put down 
Wholly and forever. 

And afterwards from Britain's crown 
He Canada would tever.' 

Perspiring American orators spoke passionately of the bound^es tlut 
“God Almighty had established, reaching to the Aurora Borealis on e 
north." In July. 1866. a bill was Introduced in the House, though no 
passed, making provision for the admission of Canada into the Union. 

CANADIAN UNION— BY-PRODUCT OF YANKEE GREED 

For a brief time there was hope that the object of Americ^ 
would fall into her arms without resort to cave-man tactics. Th® s^ 
of disunion was rife In Canada, especially in faraway British ^ 

where, in 1869-1870, over one hundred residents petitioned 
States for annexation. 'The British minister in Washington . 

influential Englishmen were declaring that if Canada chose to join 
United States peaceably, the Mother Country would raise no 
objections. But Britain would fight before she would permit the oose, 
united colony to be svrested from her. ..j rt f 

A unified Canada, curiously enough, was largely a by-produ 
Yankee covetousness. *1116 necessity of uniting against a vengeful neig 
bor was a potent argument in bringing about the passage in wn 
of the British North American Act, effective July 1, 1867. under whic 
Dominion of Canada came into being. But unity was not what the ni 
Stales wanted. In disunity lay annexation. The House of Representatn 
went so far as to pass a resolution, on March 27, 1867, deploring ® 
formation of the Dominion of Canada as a violation of American pn^ 
ciples [Monroe Doctrine] and as a step toward strengthening monarc 
Actually, the British had purposely used the word “Dominion inst®^ 
of “Kingdom” for fear of waving a red flag at the Yankee bull 

Gradually the American people came to accept the new order in Ga 
ada. The British Columbia annexation movement, perhaps the only one 
that ever had any real chance of success, died away. It was bligh^®^ \ 
American apathy, by the inclusion of the province in the Dominion, ^ 
by the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 18S5. The sledg® 
’ Quoted in H. L. Keetdeynde, Canada end the United States (New York. 1929). p- 
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hammer that drove the last spilre cracked the knuckles on the feebly 
outstretched hand of American Afanifest Destiny. 

FENIAN FORAYS 

British-American relations wre further embroiled during these years 
after the Civil ^Var by the Fenians — a secret Irish brotherhood, or- 
ganized in the 1850's, whose prime objective was the independence of 
Ireland. Using the United States as a base, these Irish-Americans planned 
first to conquer Canada, and perhaps involve America and Britain in a 
war that would result in liberating the Emerald Isle. 

The Fenians, many of whom had served in Northern armies during the 
Civil War, made no bones about their intentions. One of their wartime 
marching songs ran: 

We are the Fenian Brotherhood. skiHed in the art of war, 

And we're going to fight for Ireland, the land that we adore. 

Many battles we have won along with the boys In blue. 

And we'll go and capture Canada, for we’ve nothing else to do.* 

After the South fell, the Fenians held balls, picnics, and conventions in 
the United States, and finally organized an Irish “Republic." 

After much drill and parade, and much e.xcitement and alarm, 
Fenian “armies” gathered on the northern frontier. The first serious push 
came in May and June of 1666, when a few hundred Irishmen crossed the 
Niagara River, only to flee after a lucky initial success known as "the 
Battle of Limestone Ridge.” But the faithful kept up the agitation. The 
ne.vt Fenian incursion of any consequence came four years later, in May, 
1870, w’hen the nondescript force of “General” John O’Neill was com- 
pletely dispersed after a United States marshal had arrested the leader. 
The belatedly energetic action of the American officials won the com- 
mendation of the British minister in Washington, and the condemnation 
of so-called “professional Irishmen” everjwvhere. 

The Canadians, who had been pul to unwelcome expense in repelling 
these invasions, w-ens more angered than alarmed. They did not (ally 
appreciate the plight of the Washington authorities, who, confronted witli 
the potent Irish vote and a public sympathetic with Fenian aspirations, 
were unable to live up fully to their international obligations. The harbor- 
Jxig nf Tricb armies in the United States not only wet-blanketed annexation 
sentiment in Canada, but further stimulated a swelling surge of Can.idian 
nationalism. 

Yet the Feni,ins, in a carious way, made a significant contribution to 
the betterment of British-American relations. During these troubled post- 
war years much indignation was aroused in the United States when 
Americ.m Fenians, upon returning to Ireland, were jailed for inciting 
•ifctd, pp. 
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revolt. Some of the ensuing diplomatic disputes between London and 
Washington grew out of the difficulty of distinguishing between a na^ 
uralized American citizen bom in Ireland and an American citizen 
Irish descent bom in the United States. The British, in the Treaty o 
1870, finally recognized the right of naturalization, and thus abandone 
the hoary principle, so trouble-brewing in the years before 1812, 
an Englishman, always an Englishman.”* 


THE ABORTIVE ALABAMA SETTLEMENT 
At the end of the Civil War, public opinion in the North was poison 
ously aroused against Britain. The bitterest of all memories was t at o 
the "British pirates* — that is, the Confederate commerce destroyers con- 
structed in England, notably the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
andoah. Though officered by Southerners, these three craft were Bntis 
built, largely British manned, and (except the Florida) never saw a 
Confederate port. j j. -« 

The Alabama had been the most destructive, but the Shenandoan^'^ ^ 
not soon forgotten. In a flagrant breach of neutrality, 

Australia had permitted her to be dry-docked, to make repairs, to a 
on supplies, and to enroll forty-two crew members (“stowaways )• ® 

then proceeded to ravage the Pacific whaling fleet, and she eonUnu 
her destruction even after unofficial word had come of the ^ 
collapse. But the Alabama symbolized all these raiders, and 
was destroyed off the French coast by a Union cruiser in 1864, a P‘ 
of the sinking that sold well in the North carried the inscription: 
of English oak, in an English yard, armed with English guns, manned y 
an English crew, and sunk in the English channel.” * , 

The British, now worried about tlie two-edged precedents ^ 

created, viewed the reunited United States after Appomattox 
prehension. . . The sunken Alabama,'’ noted a writer in the o 
nightly Review, “leaves a brood of her kind to be hatched out by ® 
heat of the next English war. . . ." The nightmare began to take on 
reality when, in 1866, the House of Representatives unanimously vote o 
modify the Neutrality Act of 1818 so as to permit Americans to sell vesse 
to belligerents. Although this measure never passed the Senate, it was an 
unmistakable invitation to other nations to attack Britain’s rich an 
vulnerable merchant marine with American ships. Many Irishmen hope 
to see the day when Ameiican-buiit Alabamas would be ravaging 
English shipping under the flag of an Irish republic. 


‘ See B. L. Morrow, 'The Negotiatioii of the Anelo-American Treaty of , 
Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXIX (1934). 663-681; abo I-Mieng Tsiang, The Question I 
Expatriation in America Prior to 1907 (Baltin»re, 1942). 

‘ R. G. Albion and J. B. Pope, Sea lane* in Wartime (New York, 1942), p- I' 
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The prospect of settling the Alabama claims brightened in June, 
1866, when a change of ministry ousted Earl Russell from the Foreign 
Office and ushered in a series of more conciliatory successors. Secretary 
Seward, who was eager to revitalize the discredited Johnson administra- 
tion, hastened to take advantage of the opening. Unfortunately, he could 
no longer work through the able Charles Francis Adams, who had re- 
signed. His successor, the windy and convivial Reverdy Johnson of 
Maryland, attempted to woo the British %vitlj speeches that were so 
gushing as to elicit amused comments even in England. His worst blunder 
was in cordially shaking the hand of John Laird, the Scottish-born and 
still unrepentant builder of the Alabama. When the news reached 
America, red-blooded Northerners demanded the instant recall of “Jun- 
keting Reverdy Johnson.” Harper’s Weekly published a cartoon with 
these words: 

And here’s a hand my tnisly Laird 
And gie’s a hand of thine. 

And we 11 tak a nght gude willie-waught IdrinkJ 
For auld lang syne.* 

The negotiations that followed these ill-omened preliminaries resulted 
in the Johnson-CIarendon Convention, which was signed in January, 
1869. It made provision for the arbitration of individual claims on both 
sides since 1853— -“both batches on an equality." There was not a word of 
regret about the Alabama; there was not a single reference to the In- 
direct damages caused by British-built, British-m.'mned, and British- 
succored commerce destroyers. 

Tile American people, from the outset, seem to have been hostile to the 
treaty. It might have been accepted with amendments in 1865, when 
the nation was war-weary, but not in 1869. Americans were in the grip 
of extravagant ideas; sane men were talking seriously of taking over 
Canada in part payment for the Alabama claims. The Senate, moreover, 
did not appreciate the hasty efforts of the unpopular Johnson administra- 
tion to patch up the controversy. On April 13, 1869, as everyone ex- 
pected, the treaty was struck down by a vote of 54 to 1. 

THE SPEECH THAT SHOOK TWO HEMISPHERES 

The defeat of the treaty was so certain that no oratorical floral offerings 
were needed. But the egotistical Senator Charles Sumner charged info the 
arena, on April 13. 1869, with a smashing indictment of Britain. He 
claimed first of all that England owed the United States $15 million for the 
actual damages to American ships caused by the Alabama. But there were 

*IIarpcrs Weekly, XII, 818 (Dec. J9, 1668). For a defense of Johnson see B. C. 
Steiner. The Life of Recerdy Johnson (Baltunoie. 1914), pp. 236 5. 
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also “national" losses, such as the transfer of registry to neutral flags 
the increase of insurance rates. This item alone would total SHO milliOT. 
In addition, Britain's moral and material support to the Confederacy, t e 
Senator argued, had prolonged the war by two years — a four-year con 
flict that had cost $4 billion. 

With unaccustomed moderation, Sumner did not bluntly conclude 3 
Britain owed the United States a total of $2,125 billion. He mere y re 
marked, “Everybody can make the calculation." Nor did he say t a 
since England could not pay this enormous sum in cash, America wou 
accept Canada instead. But this idea was so prevalent that the inference 
was unmistakable. , 

Sumner’s sensational speech was widely reproduced and avidly rea . 
James Russell Lowell probably was not far from the mark when 
that it "expressed the feeling of the country very truly." The New or 
Nation found that it "set about all Americans swinging their hats w 
eight or nine days. . . But thoughtful men feared that this intempera e 
outburst would put another stumbh'ng block in the way of settlemen • 
Henry Adams, then in Washington, had grave doubts as to Sumner 

sanity. • • u had 

In England, disgust was mingled witli indignation. The Brilis 
extended what they regarded as a friendly hand in the Johnson* a 
endon Convention. It had been rudely rebuffed. Then, like a slap n 
face, the most influential member of the Senate had made 
posterous demands, apparently with the full approval of his 
A British correspondent of the New York Tribune, realizing that .jj 
figures were a war indemnity without a war, wrote that Englan ' 
fight rather than even negotiate on any such basis." The London p 
tator declared that “it is war that speeches like those of Mr. 
would force on us.” United States bonds dropped 5 per cent. ® 7 
months would have to pass before Great Britain would again consen 
negotiate the Alabama claims. 

A WARRIOR IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
On March 4, 1869, five weeks before the rejection of the Johnson 
Clarendon Convention, Cental Ulysses S. Grant was sworn in ^ 
President. This narrow and bewildered military hero, suddenly elevat ^ 
from a seat in the saddle to one in the White House, proved to e 
pathetic and naive misfit. By a happy accident he chose as his Sewe 
tary of State Hamilton Fish, a wealthy and socially prominent 
Yorker, who had been a one-term Congressman, governor, and Senator. 
Although Fish was totally without diplomatic experience, he was a stu 
dent of international affairs and enjoyed the breadth which can 
from broad social background and extensive travel. Lacking the brilliance 
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of Seward, he nevertheless broijght to the floundering Grant administra- 
tion a soundness of judgment that was desperately needed. 

The foreign service under Grant sank scandalously low, even though 
some of his major appointments were good. His first Secretary of State, 
E. B. Washbume, was appointed to that post for ten days as a reward for 
personal favors. He thus enjoyed greater prestige when he later arrived 
in France as United States minister. A nt^heu- of Congressman "Beast” 
Butler was made consul general in Egypt, where he disgraced his coun- 
try by drunkenness, brawling, a shooting affray, and the purchase of 
dancing girls. General Sickles, who had lost a leg at Gettj’sburg, became 
minister to Spain, where as the “Yankee King” he reputedly formed an 
adulterous relationship with the former Spanish Queen in Paris. Such were 
the fruits of rewarding friends or supporters by appointing them or tlieir 
favorites to the diplomatic service. 

The key post of minister to England was awarded to a high-spirited 
historian, John Lothrop Motley, whose candidacy had been vigorously 
championed by his close friend. Senator Sumner. Grant made the ap- 
pointment with reluctance. He had little In common wth the intellectual 
Motley, and he did not like men who parted their hair in the middle.^ 
^Vith both Grant and Fish inexperienced in foreign affairs, Sumner, 
veteran chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, looked 
upon himself as the director— perhaps the dictator — of the administra- 
(ion’s foreign policy. Motley shared this view. The retired Charles 
Francis Adams acidly but correctly observed that the historian evidently 
expected to represent two powers abroad: Mr. Sumner and the United 
States government. 

Tension reached a climax when Motley, in flat riolation of Secretary 
Fish’s instructions, represented Sumner’s views on the Alabama claims to 
the British government. Grant, whose military mind regarded disobedience 
of orders as unpardonable, declared, “Motley must be dismissed at once.” 
Fish remonstrated, for he feared that a quarrel witli Sumner at this point 
would further discredit the administration and complicate a settlement 
\vith Britain. The upshot was lliat Fish gave Motley a tactful verbal 
spanking, and transferred the negotiations from London to Washington. 

THE CUBAN BELUCERENCY CRAZE 

Smoking Cuba had meaouhile claimed the spotlight The rebellion 
against Spain, which had erupted in 1868, was being fought out with 
savagery on both sides. The American people, with their prolibert)' and 
antimonarchy traditions, were deqily concerned. Cuban exiles in the 
United States formed juntas which disseminated propaganda, held mass 
meetings, offered bribes of bonds to the press and to Congressmen, and 

’\V. B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant, foiitieiass (New York, J935), p. 141. 
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organized filibustering expeditions. Such unneulral activity 
angered the Spanish government. The danger o£ a clash mounte w e 
American property was destroyed in Cuba, and when American ci en , 
mosUy naturalized and of Cuban birth, were arbitrarily imprisoned or 
summarUy shot. Press, pulpit, and platform demanded intervention, or at 
least a recognition of belligerenqr. , 

But picking a fight with Spain ^vas not to be undertaken lightly. Level- 
headed Americans could not ignore the still-complicated pro etns o 
reconstruction, the huge debt, the worm-eaten navy, and the tiny 
Secretary Fish also realized that war with Spain would weaken ms an 
elsewhere, and postpone, if not prevent, a final settlement of the ^ 
claims controversy with Britain. u ii ’fpd 

Many Americans, including President Grant, believed that the “ 
Slates owed at least a recognition of belligerency to the struggling u 
insurgents, even though war probably would have followed such a 
of interference. The insurgent Cuban government consisted o ar ^ 
more than some fugitive leaders under palm trees, and ®P*‘” , 
resentful mood. Yet in August, 1869, Grant wrote Secretary Fish a 
instructing him to issue a proclamation, which he had already s p 
recognizing the belligerent status of the Cuban rebels. Fish, w 
doubt remembered the uproar in the North when London bad . 

the belligerency of the Confedera^, quietly pigeonholed the e^ 
document. The President, momentarily distracted by pressing nna** 
difficulties, forgot about his blunder. , , 

The Cuban belligerency agitation, which would not die, came to a 
in Congress in the early summer of 1870. Secretary Fish, with threa s 
resignation, persuaded the reluctant Grant to send a special appea 
Congress urging strict noninterference. The message was hearti y ap* 
plauded by the more conservative newspapers, and made a strong 
pression on the House. Yet the belligerency resolution was ^^P^-q 
favorably and, after a bitter debate, was voted down, on June 16, ‘ • 

by the not too comfortable margin of 101 to 88 votes. The 
Fish message probably spiked the resolution and possibly averted " 
over Cuba. 


THE VIRCINWS OUTRAGE 

For about three more years the Cuban insurrection continued 
its destructive course without prcdpitaling a new major crisis. A 
scries of disagreeable incidents involving American citizens and prop^V 
finally culminated in an explosion of public opinion when, in Octo • 
1873, the \’ifg{nfus broke into the headlines. Tliis vessel, which was 
by Cubans, had for several years notoriously been running arms a. 
iiippbcs into the gore-soaked bland. While sailing under paper* n 
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tained by fraud, while illegally flying the American flag, and while carry- 
ing some munitions and a party of revolutionists, she was captured on the 
high seas by a Spanish warsliip. 

The passengers and crew were brought to Santiago, Cuba, where, after 
hasty and secret courts martial, fifty-three of them were summarily shot 
as pirates. Among the victims were a number of Americans and English- 
men. Probably more would have perished had not Captain Lorraine, of 
the British warship Niobe, arrived in haste and trained his guns on the 
city. He was later presented with a service of plate by the grateful citizens 
of New York, while appredative Nevada miners sent him a fourteen- 
pound silver brick. 

Tlie Virgfnius outrage evoked an outburst of righteous anger that had 
no parallel since the firing on Fort Sumter. Even granting the improper 
activity of the Vfrgfnfiw, the indiscriminate massacre of those on board 
seemed unwarranted. Indignabon meetings were held from Boston to 
New Orleans. The Cuban propaganda ^nfos in the United States, now 
sensing intervention and liberation, played up the incident. Danas lurid 
New York Sun beat the tom-toms of war. Anger likewise rocked Spain, 
where a frenzied mob threatened to destroy the American legation in 
Madrid. 

Fortunately, the dove of peace was not completely frightened away. 
For one thing, the dubious character of the Vtrginius had a sobering 
effect. The horrors of the Civil War were fresh, and the United States had 
no burning desire to annex Cuba. Internal problems were still absorbing 
American energy, while the Panic of 1873 had struck with paralyzing 
force the month before. The Civil War navy was now a collection of 
“antiquated and rotting ships,” which, testified one officer, a single “mod- 
ern war-vessel” could probably have destroyed without “serious damage 
to herself.” Even so, the country was in $u<ji an ugly mood that a single 
false step might have precipitated war. 

Diplomacy now ran its troubled course. Secretary Fish dispatched to 
Spain a virtual ultimatum, in which he demanded an apology and redress 
within twelve days. Naval and military preparations were frantically 
rushed. But when Fish learned the questionable nature of the Virginius, 
and realized that the wobbling Madrid government could not be pushed 
too fast or too far, he moderated his demands. After anxious days. Fish 
worked out an amicable adjustment with the able Spanish minister in 
Washington, and Spain eventually paid an indemnity of $80,000 to the 
families of the executed Americans. Less satisfactory was the treatment 
of the brutal officer responsible for die massacre. He was removed from 
his command and further “punished” by being promoted to a higher 
rank. The best that can be said about the whole unhappy episode is 
that war with Spain over the Cuban crisis was averted — that is, for a 
quarter of a century. 
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THE SANTO DOMINGO DEBACLE 
The disorders in Cuba by no means eclipsed the strenu^ effoi^ of 
Grant to annex the Caribbean republic of Santo Domingo. The pr«i ^ 
of this bankrupt and revoluUon-rent country was willing to cede ^ 
domain to the United States, provided that the latter would shoulder ^ 
public debt. This plan was enthusiastically championed by an unsavo^ 
group of American speculators and promoters. It also found avor wi 
the navy men, who, still seeking Caribbean bases, were eager to s 
the splendid Bay of SamanA. The gullible Grant was easily 
to fall in line, and he ardently embraced the annexation project 
rather it embraced him. It became an obsession.* 

Secretary Fish, although not enthusiastic about the Santo Do g 
scheme, acquiesced. He perceived that Grant, if wrapped up in 
be more likely to keep his clumsy bands out of the delicate nego 
involving Cuba and the Alabama claims. Late in 1869 the Donuni 
annexation treaty was completed in proper form. . 

But the American people responded coldly to the whole 
volved as they were In the exploitation of the Great West, they 
expansionist-minded, particularly after the unwanted purchase o 
two years before, hioreover, the current difficulties in the 
Justing the freed Negro to his new status were definitely J 

appetite for the annexation of insular outposts that were thlc y 
habited by alien peoples. 

Grant, in hb enthusiasm for the Dominican project, wrot 
Charles Sumner, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
After a conversation in which the President muddle-heade^ y 
dressed the Senator as “chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
went away thinking, apparently with some justification, that j 

pledged his support to the project. But the Senator, after a carefu s y 
had uncovered grave irregularities, turned violently against it. Id 
of the President’s immense persona! and political power, the final vote o 
annexation, taken in June, 1870, was 28 to 28, far short of the necessary 
rivo-thirds. , . 

The treaty was now dead but the quarrel was not Deeply ang« ^ 
Sumner’s apparent treachery. Grant promptly demanded the scno } 
scalp of the Senator’s friend, Motley. The unhappy historian was sum 
marily removed from his London post. The dogged hero of Appoma 
kept up the fight for Santo Domingo with all the weapons at his c<^ 
mand, while the embittered Sumner attacked the President’s questiorm « 
methods in spectacular speeches. In private, the Senator would roar ® 

*See C. C. TinsiU, The United Statee and Santo Domingo. 179^JS73 
I&M). 
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the bull of Bashan" and condemn Grant as “a colossus of ignorance." The 
general, when told that Sumner did not believe in the Bible, snapped, 
“No, he did not wite it." Grant even shook his fist as he passed the 
Senator’s residence, and ominously hinted that if be were not President 
there would be a challenge to a duel. Tlie war hero got in tlie final 
crushing blow when he arranged to have Sumner deposed from the 
cherished chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The disgraceful quarrel ovct Santo Domingo actually cleared the 
path for a pact with England. Sumner and Motley, both obstructionists, 
were rendered relatively harmless.® Grant, who had once favored the 
Senator’s extreme demands for indirect damages, changed his views and 
became more friendly to a reasonable settlement with London. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 

Negotiations for a settlement with England of the so-called Alabama 
claims had meanwhile been further complicated by two additional dis- 
putes. First, there was the ever-dangerous North Atlantic fisheries con- 
troversy. Following America’s abrupt abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854, certain privileges extended to Yankee fishermen had 
ended, and a bitter quarrel soon developed over American rights. 
Secondly, there were periodic flare-ups over the Northwest water 
boundary, which Involved o%vner$hip of the small but strategically located 
San Juan Islands, southeast of Vancouver Island. The outbreak of the 
Civil War had eclipsed the so-called "Pig War," during which British and 
American armed forces almost came to blo%vs when an American settler 
shot a British-owned pig.*® 

Informal conversations designed to bring about a general settlement 
with Britain were informally launched in Washington during the sum- 
mer of 1869. London’s eagerness for an adjustment mounted with the 
rising international tension that finally flared forth in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871. Tlie attitude of Russia was most disturbing to the 
British, who feared that in the event of an Anglo-Russian war dozens 
of Russian-owned Ahbatnas might be built in American ports for the 
ravaging of Britain’s commerce. With England in a chastened mood, and 
evidently willing to arbitrate outstanding differences, arrangements were 

’Motley’s successor in London was General Schenck, who had befriended Grant 
while in Congress. He became the lion of the hour when he introduced draw poker 
to London high society. His downfall came when he permitted his name to be used 
to influence wealthy Bntons to invest in bogus Western mining stock. 

“See J. W. Long. Tr., 'The Origin and Development of the San Juan Island 
Boundary Controversy,® Paci/ic Sortkaest Quar, XLIII (1952), 187-213. See also 
Hunter Miller, San Juan Archipelago; Study of the Joint Occupation of San /oon 
Island (Bellows Falls, 1943): and Northicett Water Boundary: Report of the Experts 
Summoned by the German Emperor • . . (Seattle, 1942). 
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concluded early in 1871 for a joint commission ol ten to draw up a 
general treaty. , , , . 

The historic meetings of the Joint High Commission were he 
Washington from February to May of 1871. The five Americans, on toe 
whole able men, were headed by Secretary Fish. The five n 
representatives, a truly disHnguished group, included the Canadim 
Prime Minister, Sir John A. MacDonald, who vigorously champion^ 
Dominion interests. A surprising spirit of cordiality prevailed on 
sides, particularly in view of the recent bitterness. Nor were socia 



lubricants neglected. Diversions Included a spring fox hunt in Virgin^ 
and a round of balls and receptions, during which both sides entertain 
lavishly. 


BRITAIN EATS HUMBLE PIE 

The Treaty of Washington, a lengthy document consisting of forty 
three articles, was comprehensive in scope. The prickly San Juan ’ 
ary dispute was refened to the Cennan Emperor as arbitrator, 
perennial fisheries controveny toot more time than any 
^en sessions, as compared with ten for the Alabama claims The n 
articles gave Yankee fishermen much more crxtensi\’e privileges than 
Convention of 1818. In return, British subjects were permitted to ^ 
along the coast of the United States as far south as the 39th 
approximately the latitude of Delaware Day. In view of the Canadiaa 
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complaint that this was not a fair exchange, arrangements were made for 
another commission to award an appropriate cash equivalent to that 
nation making the greater sacrifice. The Canadians perceived that the 
Motlier Country was eager to erase the damaging Alabama precedent, 
and they were consequently angered by the alleged sacrifice of their fish- 
ing interests to the Yankees. 

More noteworthy was the disposition of the so-called Alabama claims. 
The Treaty of Washington provided for an arbitral commission of five 
members, to be appointed respectively by the rulers of Gre.it Britain, 
the United States, Italy, the Swiss Confederation, and Brazil. The British 
inserted in the treaty a frank expression of regret for the escape of the 
Alabama — an unusual if not unique international apology. They further 
agreed to a set of rules, defining neutral obligations, which were to guide 
the arbitrators in their decision. A neutral government, the treaty de- 
clared, must c.\ercise "due diligence" to prevent the building, arming, 
equipping, or succoring of ships designed to make war on a nation with 
which it was at peace. 

These new ground rules, which went beyond generally accepted in- 
ternational law, were eSectively designed to safeguard Britain in any 
future war. They amounted, in fact, to a virtual surrender of the British 
case and to the reduction of the arbitral tribunal to a mere fact-finding 
body. 

The press of the United States was generally enthusiastic about the 
Treaty of Washington. The New York World was but one of a number 
of newspapers to make the happy discovery that "nearly all of the con- 
cessions were made on tlie British side." But there was some dissatisfac- 
tion among New England fishermen, and among tliose expansionists who 
clamored for the annexation of Canada. After some partisan wrangling, 
the Senate consented to ratification, on May 24, 1871, by a vote of 50 to 12. 

DEADLOCK AT GENEVA 

The arbitral tribunal that gathered in Switzerland by the quiet waters 
of Lake Geneva, as provided by the Treaty of Washington, was on the 
whole a distinguished body. President Grant chose the judicious Charles 
Francis Adamsj Queen Victoria selected the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Sir Alexander Cockburn. Cockbum was an excitable Briton of 
French ancestry who antagonized his colleagues by his supercilious 
manner and who, when angry, pounded the table so hard as to knock 
stationery onto the floor. The Swiss, Brazilian, and Italian members were 
men of varying legal ability. 

The Geneva Tribunal was almost shipwrecked before it could be fairly 
launched. When it convened in mid-December, 1871, to receive the 
printed argument, the American lawyer exploded a verbal torpedo by un- 
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expectedly icviviiig Sumners indirect claims. Not only did he 

entire cos't o£ the war since the Battle ot Ge‘>y>'>nrg-“ 

two-yeats-but he added interest charges at 7 per cent The ordman 

cautious Secretary Fish had daringly anthoriaed 

direct damages, for if they were ignored Congress might refuse t rr) 


If A 


A Snu, BICCER CLAIMANT 

Politically-minded Yankee cleverly inflates Alabama 
claims with air-producing bellows. 

London Punch. 1672 

out the treaty. There was also some point in disposing of this trouble- 
some issue once and for all. . _ . f \v-,diin<^on. 

Indirect damages had not been mentioned in the Treaty of >' asii ^ 
presumably because their specific renunciation would have arom 
Senate. Tlie Bntish therefore assumed that the whole dispute ua ^ 
dropp«l by mutual agreement Tbe unexpected revival Tto 

slrous" claims consequently led to a furious outer)- in England- 
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the accusation that the British had been victimized by a dishonorable 
Yankee trick. According to the calculations of Prime Afinister Gladstone, 
Britain might be assessed a sum totaling the enormous figure of $8 billion, 
as compared with the $1 billion tliat Germany had recently extorted 
from conquered France. Pvneh expressed a not uncommon sentiment: 

Very likely ‘twerc cheaper at once to risk fight 
Than to venture a ruinous payment, 

HTi/ch woiiW serve but to ami the unquenchable spite 
Of the cunning, unscrupulous claimant. 

For we fools having paid those ’cute Yankees in full 
An indemnity heavy as France's, 

A fresh quarrel they'd pick, and to war with John Bull, 

Go supplied by himself with finances.'* 

The demand from angered Britons that the Geneva arbitration be aban- 
doned snowballed to such proportions that the Ministry was in danger 
of being oxerthrown — and with it the Treaty of Washington. 

An ominous undertone of war talk on both sides spurred friends of 
peace to exert themselves. Prayers wore offered in English churches be- 
seeching divine interposition. Tlie influential editor of the New York 
Nation wrote: “We might find ourselves in war xvlth England to-morrow 
without more than a dozen men among us being able to say exactly what 
caused it, or whether it might not have been avoided.” The prospect 
of hostilities caused panick-y European investors to unload their American 
securities on a collapsing market. The crisis was actually costing the 
United States eacli day far more in dollars and cents than it could 
reasonably expect from ti>c Geneva Tribunal. In the face of such pres- 
sures, the American press began to veer around and urge moderation. 

But with neither side willing to give enough ground, peace hung by a 
hair. On May 3, 1872, Minister Schenck, in London, came home and threw 
down his hat. "It is all over. This is the end of the treaty.” “Very ivell, 
sir,” replied his young secretary, "we shall fight Great Britain, and, 
thank God, we are ready for ill" ** 

THE BRITISH-AMERICAN BALANCE SHEET 

The Geneva Tribunal was saved — and with it perhaps tlie Treaty of 
Washington and peace as well — by a somewhat irregular procedure. 
Charles Francis Adams managed to persuade his colleagues on the 
Tribunal to rule out the indirect claims, although that question was not 
then before them for adjudication. On June 19, 1872, therefore, the 
arbitrators took matters into their oxvn liands and rendered an “extra- 

" London Punch, LXII, 55 {Feb 10, 1872). 

“ New Fork NafiViti, XIV, 181 (XIarch 21. 1872). 

'•F. W. Hackett, Beminiicmce* of the Ceneut Tribunal of Arhitration, 7872 
(Boiton, 1911), p 202 r>. 
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judicial” decision. They declared, in effect, that if they were competent 
to decide on the indirect claims, th^ would find them insupportable in 
law. Washington acquiesced, for Fi^ had made his gesture to public 
opinion and precedent, and the ddiberations continued. 

The final decision was handed down on September 14, 1872. The 
Tribunal found that Britain had violated the prescribed rules of “due 
diligence” agreed upon in the Trea^ of Washington in connection svith 
the Alabama, the Florida, and the ^enandoah, and awarded the United 
States the sum of S1S.5 million. Apphiuse burst forth from the hushed 
audience, and outside the hall salvos of artillery heralded the victory for 
peace. But the apoplectic Cockbum filed a violent and voluminous dis- 
senting opinion, and departed unceremoniously from the room. 

Fortunately, the British people showed a greater degree of sportsman- 
ship, although they were not overjoyed by the decision The general feel- 
ing among them seems to have been that England was lucky to have 
come out of the affair as well as she did. *. . . ^Ve simply wanted,” de- 
clared the London Times, 'the judgment of five men of sense and honor; 
we have obtained it, and we cheerfully abide by it.” “ The British officials 
subsequeiitly hung the canceled draft for $15.5 million on a wall of the 
Foreign Office, as a waniing to future ministries to be more careful 

But what of the other three arbitrations provided for by the Treaty 
of Washington? 

In October, 1872, the German Emperor upheld in full the contention 
of the United States regarding the Sau Joan Islands. Thus Grant coiJd 
proudly declare, on the eve of his campaign for re-election, that not only 
had the Alabama daims been settled but that for the first time in the 
history of the republic there was no boundary dispute with Britain. 

The commission of three established to consider the general claims on 
both sides, specifically those growing out of the Civil War, met in Wash- 
ington from September, 1871 to September, 1873. Britain was awarded 
the sum of $1,929,819, most of which represented damages to her ship- 
ping from illegal Union blockade practices. All American claims were 
disdlosved. 

After a delay of several years, a fisheries commission of three men met 
at Halifax, in June, 1877. Five months later it awarded Britain $5-5 million 
as compensation for yielding fishing privileges at Washington in 1671. 
Many Americans felt that the award was unfair and the amount excessive, 
and the United States commissioner, like Cockbura at Geneva, refused 
to sign the judgment. But die assessment was belatedly paid. 

The final result of the au'ards under the Treaty of Washington was 
that the United States received $153 mfllKm from England, and paid to 
her $7,429,819. The net was only about $8 million. There svas naturally 
considerable resentment in America that the Alabama award should have 

“ London Timet, Sept. 18. 1872, 7:2. 
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been Unis whittled down, but on balance the results were all for the best. 

The Treaty of Washington thus provided one of the most striking 
triumphs for arbitral methods that the world had yet witnessed. It set up 
four significant arbitrations, tluee of them major. It was one of those 
periodic air -clearings tliat dispelled c\-cry serious cloud darkening Anglo- 
American relations. It was not only Fish’s greatest diplomatic success, but 
it was also probably the most substantial accomplishment during the 
eight long years of Grant. It proved to be an oasis of foreign achiei-ement 
in a desert of domestic scandal. 


CUBA AND THE CURTAIN FOR CRANTISM 

From 1874 to 1877, the closing years of the Grant era, diplomacy was 
largely routine. The energy of the country iras absorbed by Indian 
fighting, railroad building, westward expansion, and the acceleration of 
the Industrial Revolution. The interest of the people was distracted by 
inflation agitation, race riots, election campaigns, centennial celebrations, 
the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher adultery trial, and political scandals 
in Washington— to mention only a few headlines. 

But there ivere certain diplomatic vexations of at least secondary im- 
portance. Disorders along the Mexican border resulted in the usual de- 
mands for inter\'entioQ, which Grant successfully resisted. Bickerings 
arose with Britain over tJie c.Tecufjon of the Treaty of ^Vashing^on. The 
Cuban Insurrection, dragging to its bloody and inconclusive close, was 
always a potential combustible. In the latter part of 1875 the interven- 
tionists renewed their pressure on Grant. But Secretary Fish succeeded 
in preserving a hands-off policy and in persuading the President to take 
another strong stand against interference in his annual message to Con- 
gress. 

Fish took an important step when, in November, 1875, he proposed that 
the six principal European po^vets bring diplomatic pressure upon Spain 
to end the war in Cuba. But this famous dispatch (No. 266), which was 
unfairly criticized in the United States as a departure from the Monroe 
Doctrine, came to nothing. Europe gave it a chilly reception, and Spain 
countered with enough concessions to take the edge off the American 
proposal. 

Hamilton Fish could lay down flie Secretar)ship of State in 1877 
knowing that, even with the burden of Grant on his back, he had made 
no irreparable blunders. He had avoided some that the President had 
seemed bent on making; he had averted possible war with Britain and 
Spain; and he had either settled or ananged for the settlement of every 
pressing diplomatic problem. If by their fruits Secretaries of State are 
known, the long-suffering and prudent Fish deserves a high place among 
them. 
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CHAPTER 


Diplomacy a Football 
of Politics, 1877-1889 


We hate separated ourselves so completely from the 
affairs of other people that ft is difficult to realize 
how large a place they occupied when the govern- 
ment was founded. 

Hemiy Cabot Lopce, 1889 


THE DIVLOMATS MARK TIME 

TitE AxtEjucAN TEorif m the I9th Ontuiy were normally far more In- 
terested in their own domestic affairs than in foreign affairs. This ab- 
sorption was strikingly evident during the two decades following the 
Virginius flareup of 1873. There was, to be sure, some quietly growing 
interest in the economic infiltration of Latin America, in the profitable 
expansion of interoceanic trade routes, in increased access to foreign 
markets, in the multipower Congo Conference of 1854 regarding Africa, 
in the acquisition of far-flung coaling stations, and, as svill be noted, in 
Securing a tropical foothold in Samoa and Hawaii. But in general the 
rank and file of tlie American people were so little concerned Nvith 
diplomacy that the New York Son could declare in I8S9: 

. . , The djpiomatic service has outgrown its usefulness. ... It is a costly 
humbug and sham. It is a nurse of snobs. It spoils a few Americans every 
year, and does no good to attybody. Instead of maldng ambassadors. Con- 
gress should wipe out the whole service.* 

Three years later the New Yorh Herald, insisting that the trans-Atlantic 
cable had made diplomats unnecessary, cried, "Abolish our foreign Min- 
isters! Recall our farcical diplomats.* 

How can all this indifference be explained? First of all. the running 
sores in Anglo-American relations had been salved by the Treaty of 

‘Quoted In Public Opinion, VI, 8fl7 (Feb. 9, 1889). 
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Washington. The remaining danger spot Cuba, '^“^eyed 
moved then the Spanish govemna^.. -Ih ZSoo 

tongue, quieted the insurrecUon, Elsewhere rn the world there 
major wars threatening embroilment Treinnd where dis- 

The one black spot in the pictore yas troubled 
orders reached a high point in the 1880s. The “f Hs 

United States demanded stem treatment «' 

desires were gratified. In 18S6, for example, the , Irishmen 

elude dynamiters in an extradition trwty wth London. 
who had attempted to blow up British buildings might be 
America to stand trial for their crimes. 

Internal developments in were iodustrial 

the energies c! the people were being pomed into an amarrng 
UanstaaUon. He finishing stages of die “''“"«^”|^fat°e„Uon. 
quering and taming halt a eonUnent were also 
Politics continued to he the great ind^t.outdmr 'Ph" 
the years of unusually close and colorful ““ mcedible 

The worm.«aten condition of the navy ,^ded 

indifference to the outside world. He whole '’“"Pj' ® * |„,ea on 
Admiral Porter, io the 187ffs,ot the f the face 

their torts to frighten away the enemy. Not imbl 1883, a 
ot much apathy and opposition, did <>ng'«a ‘Pg'°P'',c!, to covet 
modem steel ships— the beginning ot the New Navy that 
itself with glory in the Spanish Wat ot 1898. 

Diplomatic inexperience, not surprisingly, contmoed I g 
From 1877 to 1893, the five Presidents and Ihe^e 
with one eseeption, were all rank amateurs. He Seetetat 
exception were appointed primarily for political remons. bha^ 
of policy occurred when Democrats ousted Republicans; sharp 
policy even occurred within the same administration. 


MEXICAN MARAUDERS AND CHINESE COOUES 

Disorders along the Mexican border during the late the^cre- 

to be destructive of American life and property. In June, 1877, 
tary of War issued an order authorizing American troops to P 
raiders across the boundary Ime. The Mexican government, w 
sented this move as an invasion of its sovereignty, issued coun er 
to repel any such incursion by force. The Mexican press c 
war, while in the United States the foes of President Hayes, wh 
succeeded Grant earlier that year, condemned the administra 
having taken so belligerent a course. But with the American pu 
erally indifferent, the crisis passed. The harsh hand of dictator ° 
Diaz finally restored stability, and Washington withdrew the o je 
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able order for invasion in Febmaiy, ISSO. Actually, in tlie decade follow- 
ing 1875, United States troops crossed the border into Mexico more than 
twenty times. 

Far more alarming than the incunions of Mexican bandits was the 
influx of Chinese coaiies horn the teeming cities of tlie Orient. “John 
Chinaman," who was docile and industrious, had at Erst been welcomed 
on the Pacific Coast as a laborer. But as he and his brothers continued to 
pour in, they began (0 cause increasing concern over the so-called “yellow 
peril.” By 1880, the Chinese totaled 75,000 in California, or 9 per cent of 
the total population. 

The most heated objection to the Chinese was an economic one. Able 
to Jive in a liovel, the)* could undercut the xvhite man and undermine his 
standard of living. The fundamental objection to the Orientals was not 
that they were inefficient but that th^ were too efficient. They had, 
jeered the York Nation, "disgusting habits of thrift, industry, and 
self-denial. . , In a catch-as-catch-can contest, the beef-eater had no 
chance against the rice-cater. The present thousands were regarded as 
a menacej the prospective millions as a calamity. Alarmed Californians 
rallied against “the moon-eyed menace" in song; 

Oust die pagans, far and near, 

From your fields and homes so dear. 

Falter not, your duty’s clear; 

'They or you must go.* 

The Chinese, almost from the beginning, were subjected to discrimi- 
nation and some physical abuse, just as while “foreign devils" had been 
in CJiina. Conditions worsened sharply in the early J870‘s, wlien bard 
limes drove to the Golden State a tlirong of economic derelicts. San 
Francisco overflowed with malcontents and thugs, many of whom vented 
their wrath on the defenseless ami thrifty Chinese. Hoodlums, young and 
old, dumped the Chinaman’s freshly ironed laundry into the mire. They 
set dogs upon him, stoned and kicked him, set fire to his house, and 
put his priceless pigtail "under the scissors." (“Chasing pigtails" was a 
favorite sport of adolescent rowdies.) In the courts, where he was classed 
with the Indians, he did not have a “Chinamans chance." He invariably 
came out on tlie short end — not infrequently on the rope’s end. Some- 
times he was temdered QulrighL Bret Harte’s obituary to Wan Lee is a 
classic: “Dead, my reverend friends, dead. Stoned to death in the streets 
of San Francisco, in the year of grace 1869 by a mob of half-grown boys 
and Christian school children.” * 

The idol of the San Francisco hoodlums was Denis Kearney, an Irish- 
born and recently naturalized ap’tator of great power and volubility. 

'Quoted in E. P. Oberhoftzer, A «>/ rte Un/ted Stout (New York, 1931), 

IV. 278. 

*L. L. Hazard. The Frontier in Anteriaat Ltieratuu (New York, 1927), p. 197. 
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Exhibiting four lecl o( noosed 5,“, 7tth adherents 

following, “The Chinese must go , Keamey manifesto 

shouted, “Immeriky fur Immcrikans, bejabers. A Kearney 

... We declare that the Chinaman must peop'® 

that white men. and women, and ^s.^d m , Chinese coohe 

of the great republic should and ^pete ^^e Chinaman 

in the labor market. We deebre that we would expect 

awav bv working cheaper than he does. None but y degraded 

?t7us- none bit an W could hope for is pre&able 

coward and slave would make the effort. To an Amenca , P 

to life on a par with the Chinaman. 

The Keameyite agitation. '^l^“‘^,?e*pen'7irdenng of 

resulted in boycotts of Oriental labor, and in the open mur 
some of the hapless Chinese. 

the closed door for china 

Congressmen from the PaciBo Ojast resjmnding 
constituents for legislation to exclude hard-headed 

opposition. Most of it come from Ideahstic ih„.a lines 

^ployers, steamship companies t ; “"^feent te the 

needing cheap labor. The East. »h.ch »“ generally M U 
problel often assumed a ‘holier than thou' atuiude urturiauug 
Callfotnians. The Sun Froncfsco Argonool snailedr 

Let a colony of these Asiatic bcethreii, oath souls to ‘"f- their 

Bosron Common, with their Bllhy toMts then *= 

nasty vices, and how long ™ld U be u" ',„d would send 

pollnted atmosphere, and all the overgodly of New iingianu 
up their prayers for relief.* 

The big stumbling blodc in the path of Chinese Chinese 

Burlingame Treaty of 1868, which formally '^"congress 

the right of unrestricted entry. Despite this ^olernn comp . 8 

took the bit in its teeth and passed a law in 1879 ^ a man 

import more than fifteen Chinese on any one /£ion. so 

of sterling honesty, found that the law amounted to virtual exc 
he vetoed it His action was greeted vrith condemnation m ^ ^ 

where flags were hung at half-staff and “Missey Hayes wa gniy' 
effigy. But the Eastern newspapers found the message wise an ^ 

It had. said the New York Tribune, “saved the character or 
from humiliation among the family of nations.” 

•E. a Sandme)er. The Anti-Chmese Mocement tn Caltiornia (Utbaoa. ffi-. 
p. 65. 

* Son Froncbco Argonaut, II, S (Jan- 19, 1878). 
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The only honorable way to bring about Chinese exclusion was to revise 
the Burlingame pact. A special commission of three Americans journeyed 
to Peking, and there negotiated the Treaty of 1880. It gave the United 
Stales the right to “regulate, limit or suspend." but not "absolutely pro- 
hibit," the immigration of Chinese laboren. 



“ijebe’s a pnrmr mess!” (in wTroMiNc) 

Chinese Satiricai. Dipwjsiatist: “there’s no doubt of the United States 
being at the head of enJightened nationsr 
Nast in Harper* WeeUy, 1885 

Congress again swung into action. After another heated battle, it 
passed a bill in 1882 suspending immigration from China for twenty^ 
years. President Arthur, now Chief Executive, vetoed the measure as an 
“unreasonable" restriction rather than a suspension as provided for by 
the treaty. Many Eastern editors praised Arthur, but the West again 
blazed with indignation. Flags were hung at half-mast in San Francisco, 
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,vhicl.%e„ded Odn-e 4„„ed ov^ 

Arthur reluctantly approved strengthened, war 

temporary relief. The Act of 1882, An^prioa’s policy of main 

epoLal. It mathed a radical j™j^„ed ot'Ueiy race and 

tLing a haven for the oppretsed "^“”^3", /explain to a 
clime. American missionarms „„,T„ the white mans 

„hy he could go to the white vote in heaven.' 

country. Fuck suggested as an amw^rt. o„«.Chioese outbursK m 

But the exclusion law of 1882 did n f g j sell-seetog 
America. Continued agitation wa^s much >“> to a bod 

China was too weak to wage simr toycott and ether 

Chinese patriots had to content themselves > receive 

repSsals^The Peking Foreign Office X onttrsU .gl“s> -‘“'"S" 
prompt demands for indemnity ‘°”X WasWngtm. But here It en- 
Lils," made vigorous uSwom 

THE AMEMCAN COASTLINE BEACHES PANAMA 

• ’ tR79 With tiie 

Another headache came to the Ha^ administoahon i 
inuninent prospect of a de I^iseps. builder 

pany. headed by the aging but dynamic the two con- 

of the Suez Canal, began to acUvate plans for seven g 
tinents at Panama. The American people, who had long^^ 
accomplishing this feat themselves, were the com- 

French control over this commercial nerve center. Even g ^ 

pany itself was a private one. the Pans 5°''®™°'®° , ® of capital- 

forced to intervene for the protection of so huge a X of 

The coup by which the British government m 1875 had wo 
the Suez Canal was in itself a pointed object lesson. 

President Hayes took vigorous action in March, 188U, w 
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a message to the Senate. He declared that the proposed canal would be 
"virtually a part of the coast line of the United States,” and that "the 
policy of this country is a canal under American control.” The press on 
the whole applauded Hayes’ pronouncement, which amounted to a ring- 
ing reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine. Within the year both houses 
of Congress formally protested against a canal built by foreign capit.il 
or controlled by foreign regulations. 

Two weeks before Hayes’ bombshell message, de Lesseps, still en- 
thusiastic in spite of his seventy-five years, arrived in the United States. 
Primarily a promoter, he directed his attention chiefly to quieting Amer- 
ican public opinion and raising funds. He toured the country as far west 
as San Francisco, and everywhere his magnetic personality and global 
reputation attracted favorable attention. In New York he gave a grand 
banquet at Delmonico’s to 600 influential people. He also created an 
American advisory board, and made Secretary of the Navy Thompson 
ib head at an annual salary of $25,000. Thompson was forced to resign 
after accepting this position, but the connection of so prominent a figure 
with the enterprise tended to give it an American character, which is 
precisely what the clever de Lesseps Intended. More than $1,500,000 
Was judiciously spent on editors, politicians, bankers, lobbyists, and 
allegedly on Congressmen, in an effort to create a favorable sentiment 
or at least acquiescence. So mttch money was poured out that the New 
York Nation later raised embarrassing questions: 

Are wc never to know how much it cost to draw the fangs of the Monroe 
Doctrine during those critical years, or who were the men superintending 
the operation? Such dentistry not only comes high, but also requires great 
skill, and the public is entitled to know who the expert operators were.* 

But the backst.ige efforts of de Lesseps should not be overplayed. The 
American people refused to become unduly concerned, partly because 
they were preoccupied with internal problems, and partly because many 
citizens assumed that the task was too formidable for de Lesseps. After 
about two-fifths of the canal h.ad been excavated in the 1880’s, the whole 
enterprise crashed in scand.'ilous ruin — a victim of incompetence, extrav- 
agance, corruption, disease, heal, and jungles. 

BLAINE BADGERS THE BRITISH 

The Bepublicans were continued in office when, in 1881, the amiable 
James A. Garfield succeeded Hayes as President. The outstanding figure 
in the party was James G. Blaine, the imperious "Plumed Knight" from 
Maine, who, like Seward in 1860, bad been passed over in favor of a 
less vulnerable Presidential candidate. His appointment to the post of 
Secretary of State was a foregone conclusion, and in these circumstances 
•New York Nation. LVI, 170 {March 9, 1893). 
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’Foreign Relatioru, 1881, p. 553 (Nov. 19, 1881). 
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ha%'e extorted the necessary- concessions from London at that time. But 
Blaine caused the British to give serious thought to the problem, and 
helped to prepare their minds for the inevitable retreat In 1884, three 
years later, the London Daihj Telegraph declared that a wise England 
would not oppose the United Stales "over the long-forgotten Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, to which few Englishmen attach very great impor- 
tance." • Blaine, though dead, won a belated diplomatic victory in 1901, 
when the British, faced with changed circumstances, yielded essentially 
what he had contended for when they accepted the new Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. 


BLAINE'S LATIN-AMERICAN BLUNDERINGS 

The spirited Secretary’s interest In lands south of the Rio Grande was 
not confined to the Isthmus. Like Henry Clay, whom he deeply admired, 
Blaine had an abiding passion for Latin America as a whole. His ideal 
was to persuade these hemispheric neighbors to accept a kind of "elder 
sister" relationship. But basically his policy seems to have been Influ- 
enced by economic rather than idealistic motives. As a big-business He* 
publican, Blaine was grieved to note that his country’s adverse balance 
of trade with Latin America amounted annually to something over $100 
million. The explanation was that these republics, though shipping huge 
quantities of raw materials to the United States, bought the bulk of their 
manufactured goods from Europe. Blaine’s aim was to elbow aside 
foreign competitors by forming closer commercial ties south of the border. 
And since economic relationships could not flourish amid whistling 
bullets, AVashington would use its good offices to terminate wars in Latin 
America. 

Blaine’s impulsive ^'entures as an Tjonest broker" were ill appreciated. 
Finding that an ugly boundary dispute between Mexico and Guatemala 
might flare into war, he pressed arbilralion upon the larger republic^ 
while revealing considerable sympathy for the underdog. Mexico, after 
first politely declining these good offices, indignantly rejected them. The 
upshot was that Blaine neither protected Guatemala nor earned the good 
will of Mexico. Two other republics, Costa Rica and Colombia, volun- 
tarily arranged to lay their boundary dispute before European arbiters. 
Blaine’s emphatic objections to their referring so purely an American 
matter to Europeans, without first consulting Washington, resulted in a 
further harvest of ill will. 

A far more serious crisis grew out of the War of the Pacific, which was 
waged from 1879 to 1884 between Chile on the one side and Peru and 
Bolivia on the other. Chile, the final victor, was demanding the valuable 
nitrate beds of Peru as her share of fte broty. Blaine, in the interests of 

* Quoted In New York Nation, XL, 5 (Jan. 1» 1^85). 
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Frelinghuysen abruptly cancelled Blaine's invitations, some of which 
had already been cordially accepted, to tlie International American Con- 
ference. The reasons advanced publicly for this rather rude svithdrawal 
were not satisfying to thdse enlightened souls who were working for 
closer co-operation with Latin America. The truth is that the new regime 
in the State Department, shocked by evidences of scandal-tinged “guano 
statesmanship” and other irregulaiities, concluded that cancellation would 
avert serious embarrassments.* The Blaine men naturally emitted a pained 
outcry against this unmannerly reversal, while a considerable number of 
citizens continued half-hearted agitation for a conference. But the aver- 
age American could not be bothered. 

The cautious Secretary Frelinghuysen was not consistent in his stay- 
at-home policy. A feeble start was made toward co-operation svith other 
nations in 1884, when the United States participated in the Third Inter- 
national Conference of the Red Cross and in the Berlin Conference re- 
garding the African Congo. These two conclaves were a beginning that 
found the nation represented in a total of tsventy-eight foreign bodies 
within the ne.\t three decades. The nesvspapers of 1884 gave vent to the 
usual groans about forsaking traditions and becoming ensnared in dan- 
gcrous entrapments, and although these fears were grossly exaggerated, 
developments in Nicaragua gave cause for anxiety. 

In the Isthmian region, Frelinghuysen operated differently from Blaine. 
The latter, as already noted, had made a spirited but unsuccessful effort 
to induce Britain to modify the Clayton-BuJwer Treaty. But the ordi- 
narily prudent Frelinghuysen, without even attempting to secure a re- 
lease from this commitment, negotiated an extraordinary pact with Nic- 
aragua in 1884. It provided for joint United Stales-Nicaraguan owner- 
ship of an Isthmian canal, and further stipulated that the United States, 
under a permanent alliance, was to protect the territory of Nicaragua 
against outside aggression. 

The publication of the Frclinghuysen-Zavala Treaty caused a sensa- 
tion. America was not only Bouting her treaty with the British in a cavalier 
fashion, but was forsaking the no-alliance tradition and committing her- 
self to inevitable embroilments over Nicaragua’s boundaries. The pact 
was still before the Senate, lacking five votes of approval, when a change 
of administration spelled its doom. 

CLEVELAND AND THE FISHERIES FUROR 

Granite-willed Grover Cleveland, die first Democratic President since 
the Civil War, had mushroomed from the mayoralty of Buffalo to the 
Presidency of the United Stales in four short years. His interests were 

•See H. H. Daitert, "D/pJomaUc BeveRal: ErdiDsbuysen’s Opposition to Blaine’s 
Pan-American Policy in 1882,” Aits*. VoBey Hist. Rev., XLII { 1956), 658-671. 
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tion bill in March, 1887, but he had no intention of enforcing it. He 
merely phinned to use it as a club for extorting concessions. 


THE FISKEniES PACT A POLITICAL WHIPPING BOY 

Continued friction over the fisheries finally led to the meeting of an 
Anglo-American joint commission in Washington, in November, 1887. 
The three British representatives were headed by the distinguished 
Joseph Chamberlain: the three Americans by Secretary of State Bayard. 
For a time the negotiations seemed doomed to failure, but timely con- 
cessions from Canada, together with the personal charm of Chamberlain 
and the brilliant social life of the British legation, contributed to a meet- 
ing of minds. The Bayard-Chamberlain pact, signed in February, 1888, 
was a compromise. It yielded substantial advantages to each party and 
gave promise of ending, for a time at least, the eentury-old squabble 
over the fislieries. 

Bui the treaty encountered hopeless odds in the Senate. The Repub- 
licans, wlw controlled that body by a paper-thin margin, were acutely 
conscious of the impending Presidential election. One of them let the cat 
out of the bag vshen he said. *^Ve cannot allow the Democrats to take 
credit for settling so important a dispute." Other members, with the Irish 
vote In view, wanted to make President Cleveland appear to be surrender- 
ing American interests to the grasping British. Accordingly, the Senate 
voted to suspend the then-customary rule of secrecy so that the Repub- 
lican speeches against the treaty might echo forth to the entire countrj’. 

The Senators made full use of their sounding board. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts declared that sslien General Grant was in the White House 
“no petty British officer hauled it [Old Glory] down from an American 
masthead.” Senator Riddicberger of Virginia cried that the administra- 
tion "is pro-English from the President to the last Cabinet officer." Senator 
Teller agreed with his colleague that America would never be a free 
nation until she had ^vhipped England "a third time,” and no Jess irrel- 
evantly reminded his hearers tliat British cruelties had “put a million 
and a quarter of Irish people in the grave. . . ." The Republican press, 
also conscious of the Hibernian vote, insisted that Bayard and Cleveland 
had been “duped." The New York Tribune was sure that the fisheries 
treaty was “the most barren and dishonorable compact ever made by an 
American Secretary of Stale with a foreign power.” On August 21, 
1888, the Republican Senators killed the pact by a vote of 27 yeas to 
30 nays. 

The rejection did not prove disastrous because a working arrangement, 
already in effect, was continued. But Cleveland felt that since the Repuh- 

"PubUc Opinion. V, 428 (Aug. 25. 1888). 
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siderable doubt as to where he actually stood. A California resident 
by the name of George Osgoodby, who represented himself as a nat- 
uralized citizen of English birth and who signed his name Murchison, 
undertook to find out. He wrote to the British minister in Washington, Sir 
Lionel Sackville-West, and inquired confidentially about Clevelands 
real vie%vs of England. The somewhat stupid envoy, disregarding the 
rule that diplomats must never interfere in domestic disputes, replied 
that Cleveland, despite his vigorous message, was at heart friendly to 
the Mother Country. In short, a vole for Cleveland was a vote for Eng- 
land. 

Osgoodby timidly held the explosive letter for t>\’enty-eighl days, and 
then reluctantly turned it over to the Republican Los Angeles Times, 
which published it on the eve of the election. The Republicans were jubi- 
lant, the Democrats crestfallen. Van loads of the letter were scattered 
broadcast. One New York newspaper published a full-page facsimile svith 
the provocative headlines: “THE BRITISH LION'S PAW THRUST 
INTO AMERICAN POLITICS TO HELP CLEVELAND.' "Bounce 
him,' cried the New Yofl: World. 

Cleveland waited a day, but Sackville-West's excuses were weak, and 
he made matters averse by talking indtoreetJy to reporters. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee telegraphed that the Irish vote 'is slipping 
out of our hands because of diplomatic shfUy-shaU)i'ng.* The British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, who was greatly annoyed by this cheap 
electioneering trick, refused to throw his minister to the wolves without 
a dignified Investigation of the affair. But the election was only a few days 
off, and Cleveland felt compelled to dismiss "the damned Englishman.' 
The Republican New York Tribune gloatingly published a jingle in which 
Cleveland addressed John Bull: 

Believe me that I made him go 
For nothing that he uTofe, 

But just because, as well you know, 

I feared the Irish vole! 

Sackville-West may or may not have cost Cleveland the election, but 
there can be no doubt that he further embittered Anglo-American re- 
lations. The British press, as well as the Foreign Office, was angered by 
the indecent haste with which Sacfcville-West had been bundled out of 
the United States. Lord Salisbury indicated his displeasure by refusing to 
fill the vacancy until Cleveland had left office several months later. This 
unfortunate incident further highlights the fact that during these years 
foreign affairs were of secondary importance, and that friendly relations 
with a great foreign power w&ce a subordinate consideration when 
compared vrith possible political advantage. 

'*NeiP York Tribune. Nov. 4, 188S, 7:2. 
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Blaine and Spirited 
Diplomacy, 1889-1893 


[W’e cieto] the tendenetj to a policy of 

irritatfon and bluster tchfeh is liable at any time to 
confront la the aliematice of humihaiion or war. 
Democratic PLATFonij, 1892 


PAN-ANrERrCANISNf ON THE POTOMAC 

WifE.v Presidest Hafriso.v readied the White House in 1SS9, he was 
obliged to find a place for “jingo Jim” Blaine, who continued to be the 
dominant figure in the Republican party. The new Chief Executive, not 
relishing the prospect of being overshadowed by his IhentricaJ sub- 
ordinate, reluctantly made Blaine Secretary of State. This step, though 
considered inevitable, aroused deep misgivings, ^fa^y nervous citizens 
feared that Blaine’s tiiwarted ambition, together with a proneness to take 
“the hated foreigner by the beard," xvould inevitably plunge the country 
into war. Such charges had been aired four years earlier, when Blaine had 
run for the Presidency, and the Irish Land League in Boston had de- 
clared that if he were elected “Ireland rvould be free in thirty days.” 

By a remarkable coincidence, Blaine returned to Washington just in 
time to play host to the First International American Conference (Pan- 
American Conference), for which he had prematurely issued invitations 
eight years earlier. During this intervening period the concept had met 
with increased popular approval, and in May, ISSS, Congress, seizing the 
initiative, had authorized President Cleveland to call a conference. 
Secretary Bayard thereupon formal^ invited the nations of Latin 
America to send delegates to Washington, for the purpose of discussing 
problems of common interest, prindpally questions of peace, trade, and 
communication. 

Early in October, 18S9, representatives of the Latin-American states — 
seventeen ultimately sent delegates — assembled in Washington. They 

407 
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had been an official American delegate to the first conference, donated 
the money in 1907 for the construction of tlie beautiful building in 
Washington that now houses the Pan-American Union. 

The scanty fruits of the first conference in 18S9 evoked considerable 
criticism from anUadministration Democratic newspapers. They accused 
the high'tariff Republican Party of hypocrisy in posing, without result, as 
the champion of low tariffs. The Philadelphia Record declared that the 
Conference would leave little of value, “unless it be the brass tablet 
which is to commemorate the event." 

Every organization has to have a beginning, no matter how feeble, and 
the Conference of 1SS9 was the first in a long list of increasingly important 
Pan-American conferences. It helped transform Pan-.\mericanism from a 
phrase to a fact. One may also note that the friendly reception given the 
Latin-Amcrican delegates probably did something to dispel their fears 
of the Colossus of the North. Furthermore, reciprocal tariff reductions by 
treaty, which the Conference found more palatable than a customs union, 
received a strong stimulus. 

Secretary Blaine, U'ith characteristic zeal, moved in on reciprocity. 
Perceiving the difficulty of negoUating individual treaties svith each 
Latin-American republic, he urged Congress to give him blanket au- 
thorization to make the necessary arrangements. But the high-tariff 
Harrison administration was suspicious of attempts to lower trade bar- 
riers, and the McKinley Tariff bill of 1690 was so unsatisfactory to Blaine 
that he appeared before the Senate committee to plead for reciprocity. 
Carried away by the force of his arguments, he brought his fist down on 
the table, only to crush (he stovepipe hat that he had carelessly laid 
there. "Blaine Smashes His Hal On the McKinley Bill," ran the sensa- 
tional headlines. 

In a vigorous speech delivered in Maine, Blaine next appealed to the 
great court of public opinion. He received a gratifying response, es- 
pecially in the West, wldch wanted more foreign markets. But the "Old 
Guard” Republicans were adamant, and the best that Blaine could secure 
was an arm-twisting ^e of reciprocity. For example, important raw 
materials from Latin America, notably sugar, were placed on the free 
list But the President was authorized to proclaim retaliatory duties 
against those republics that did not reciprocate this generosity. With such 
a threat held over them, a half-dozen Latin-American nations, as well as 
several European countries, entered into reciprocity agreements. But 
the Democrats, after returning to power in 1893, soon revened this policj’, 
to the accompaniment of bitter foreign outcries. Thus one cannot say 
with certainty what the result of the reciprocity pacts would have been 
had they been continued over a longer period. But the foundations were 
thus laid for the reciprocal trade agreements treaties which, in the 
I930's, did so much to improve relations with Latin America. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE SEALS 

Reciprodtj- with Latin Amerioi reviv^ 

Canada. The Canadians sUll lamented th p 

Washington, in 1S66. of the Rcciproaty Treaty of 1^- | die 

1880-s Fni early ISWa .her. was rauch to™’., anfe^- ““S’-' 

border, aboul iKiprocity. tan5s, commercral u , 

arroesaUon. But the buruiag diplomat, e problem eame 

'“wfL purchase ol Masha dr. UnUml 3^,.?. 

Pribilot Islands, in the Bering Sea, m which “ polygamous, 

Lr million seals had Ui.ir home. These 3 fj® of d.c 

and as most of Uie males are ”»< 

herd, Washington leased P"" '"S' “^rice of feminine ti“>Jon 

company. All went reasonably well until the impn increase 

Sough, about such a demand for s^lsUn coats proStable 

the value of the shins many fold. The nw Fice ^ 

the practice of pelagio sealing, that u, the lolling o! the am. 
it was swimming or floating to the open sea. iurisdiction over 

The American government could «er<Me "’'"Lnal waters, hut "» 
the seals on the Pribilof '"'J“^°So„ed their schoon- 

farther. Pelagic sealers— most of them Canaians— s creatures 

ers outside the three-mile limit and stot or harpooned ' ^ Jes 
as they came to and from ordinarAy 

eamioVbe distinguished from males, and y die seal, 

meant the loss of a nursing pup on 'and. and m on the 

Thus white milh mingled with red bl^ Sot to the water 

slippery dechs of die sealers. About hall of die anmals shto to 
were not recovered, and consequently every shm obtamed m the op 
represented the deads ol approrimately four seals. c ers mul- 

M the value of the fur rose, the number of P''a8‘f ^ consequent 
Uplled; and as they increased the herd decreased, with p^f^reals 
farther rise in prices. The whole brutal proc^ .'*“1“' uyted States, 
with extermination. There was even senous talk m the 
then and later, of butchering the entire herd on a tnercy-kuong 

FIGHTING AGAINST A FREE SEA 

In 1886 United States revenue cutters began to seize Canady 
schooners outside the three-mile limit. Drastic measures like cs 
be justified only on the contention that the Bering Sea was a mare c 
»S«e C. C. Tansfll, Canadutn-Ameriem ReJatiom, 187S-I9II (Ne'*’ Ks'fUt 
Ch-X. 
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(a closed sea), as much under American jurisdiction, in regard to the 
seals, as the Chesapeake Bay. The Canadians naturally flared up at this 
unlau’ful interference with their lawful tJiough disagreeable business, and 
the British minister in Wasliington lodged indignant protests. An aroused 





The Seal: “Belay, you two Johnnies! — ^Av.ist quarrelling! 

Give me a 'close-time,’ and Jeave the 'sea’ an open ques- 
tion.” 

A seal pleads for peace and a closed season on sealing. 

Lpruifn FancA, IS91 

Congress, influenced partly by the seal lobby, formally authorized the 
President, in March, 18S9, to seize vessels encroaching on American 
rights in the Bering Sea. Strangely enough the United States, traditional 
defender of a free sea, was now cast in the opposite role. 

When Blaine became Secretary of State for the second time, the two 
contestants had unsheathed their swords. Feeling bound by both Con- 
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gressional statute and public “Pj”™- i8^”f his"to" u»"> 

flengthy diplocatic duel with London “'’y "Saiug that the 

asgue'd Lcefully that die United SK.es ^ ' “as so deshue- 

Berinc Sea was a more clausum, held that pelag ^oralsl “The law 

tive as to be contra bonus declared that the 

ot the sea.- he Insisted, "is not lawlessness. He ako 
United States had acquired a ptesmptiue 1 ^ the Cana- 

the Bering Sea which contained Are ‘“I*- ^ Here one sees 

dians had not attempted to poach there nntd recent y 

Blaine the journalist and orators ,gS6 that whid. 

tvhence did the ships of Uamda derive fteright^ do ", „hat 

they had refrained from dourg lor tnm Mo S jjjg , „urse 

groLdi did Her Majesty s Uoveinnrmt defend iu tty „ce 

of conduct in the Behring Sea wtuch she had meMy Covem- 

tte discovery of tta. sea? By “t' “3d tt* Srpunlq' agrinj to 
ment conclude that an act may “pt” „ bTei. atteirptea .gaunt *. 
rights of the United States whrch had oevn wen r 
same rights when held by the Bossi.n Emprre? ^ 

"One step beyond that which Her -gnd piracy 

tWrconhoveVsy,- Blaine deeUredsvithstarihngdnectBess. P 

"ti’2re“ hanely. Lord So^hury 

.^,,rep,iedtoBlAo.sn^ooso^.^=^ 


nation on the high seas. The Canadians were ™gag^^^ 
unpleasant industry, and they ^ a virtual uMitnaiurtf. 

made illegal. In his ne.M note Salisbury ,, Co%en3mcnl 

. . Her Britannic Majesty s Govemment must ho 
of the United States responsible for the . ^international 

from arts which are contrary to the established principles o 
law.” * 


SETTLING THE SEAUNC DISPUTE ^ ^ 

Mounting tension over the seals stimulated the the 

particularly after British warships were rumored to ^ gatnj S , 
North Pacific. The Sioui City Journal insisted that Nfif* 

to “shoot any British ship whidi is in those waters The ,^tineot 
concluded that “British dominion on the North American j^fjc 

should be given an end at as early a date as possible. But sue J 
utterances were the eicepUon rather than the rule. The ['•eta 

• Fotri^ EcUtioni. 1*590. p 36S (Bbine to Pauncefote. Jin. 22, 1590)- 

* Ibki. p. 430 (Paunerfote to Bluor, June 14, 1890). 
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sneered at the attempt to police the 'open ocean in the interests of good 
morals and pup seals," while the Spokane Falls Rcoicio was confident 
tl\at “The United States and Great Britain are not going to fight over 
a few greasy, ill-smelling sealskins."* 

The lengtiiy diplomatic interchange culminated in the signing of an 
arbitration treaty in Washington, in February, 1892. A mixed tribunal of 
seven members met at Paris in 1893, and there rendered a decision ad- 
verse to the American case on every one of the five major counts. The 
United States was ultimately assessed $473,151 in damages for the un- 
warranted seizures of Canadian schooners. The tribunal also made an 



effort to protect the seals by certain illusory restrictions on pelagic seal- 
ing, and these may have slowed up the process of extermination. About 
the best that can be said of the Paris Award is that it was a victory for 
arbitration and the pacific seUlemcnt of disputes — not for the seals. 

The complete overthrow of the American case caused Blaines nu- 
merous enemies to brand him a bombastic bungler. The N ew York Nation 
rejoiced that the tribunal had declared his history "to he Ectioa, bis 
geography pure fancy, and his international law a mere whim. ... * 
But all this is hardly fair, Blaine did not start the controversy^the 
Cleveland administration did. He did not pass the law directing the 
seizures— Congress did. He did not wiA to tangle ;vitb Britain on this 
issue— American public opinion did. Like a prosecuting attorney charged 

• FabUc Opinion. IX, 383 (Aug. 2. 1890). 

* New York Nation. LVII, 113 (Ang. 17, 1893). 
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with making the best oi a had case, h^s^thack at Paris 

could in behalf of a good moral cause. Inadentally. ms 
further soured American hotheads on arbitration. 

LYNCHING ITAUANS IN NEW ORLEANS 

The United States became involved in its first from 

troversy with Italy in 1891. Large numbers stiletto- 

Sicily, many of them with criminal backg'ounds an congregated in 

,vialding memhcrs of the MaSa Black Haod W'“» 

New Orleans. There they canted on their vendettas 

Sicilians. An enterprising chief of !><•''“■ suspects 

wrongdoers, was himself foully '■»•'<<“<«>■ ^ .""^nsibery svas allegedly 
were bought to trial, but none could be convicted. Bribery 

^rpCpl"ciSmoowd^^^^^ 

hands in frontier fashion. In March, 1891, a m 4 ige jail 

openly led by the most respectable citizenry, advanc 
dnisively shouting, IVho kllla da af?" f" pS were brutally 

had either been acquitted or were being held as s“Pe' ■ 4 ^ „ -the 

krlled. n,e Hew York HeroM reported that I"^Se Lynch Ji^* 
hateful ruler MaSa by the Ihmal in a Me'^' " J ’^4 s„,e, came 

From the colonies of Italians living elsewhere in the B j„ihoritiei 

threats of bloody rotaliaUoni and only with dilBeulty did the 
of New York City prevent serious disorders. Indemnity 

The outraged Italian government lotlhwith deman d ^jutiy to 
the victims and punishment for their assailants. Blame P 
explain the embarrassing gap in federalism that m sue Washing- 

alone had jurisdiction. But Baron Fava, the Italian mmiste {gsts, 

ton, could not comprehend this contradiction. In response t f 
Blaine burst out with characteristic journalistic directness: 

I do not recognize the right of any government to tell the 
what it should do. We have never received orders frorti to nie 

and Nve will not begin now. ... It is a matter of total „ them, 

what persons in Italy may think of our institutions. 1 cannot h 
still less violate them.* 

In Italy the masses vented thdr wrath in heated meetings ^ tj, 
dignities to Americans. The shaky Italian ministry felt callc 
make some face-saving gesture, and finding Blaine powerless to 
thing, it abruptly withdrew Baron Fava from Washington, on . 

1891. The United States instructed its minister in Rome to come o 


' Hexo York Ucrald, Starch IS, 1S91, 17-1. 
*lbri. May 22, 1&91. 3:0. 
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leave of absence. But diplomatic relations were not severed; each nation 
left its legation in (he hands of a chargd d'affaires. 

Inflamed feelings, particularly in Italy, led to much discussion of war. 
In armored ships the Italian fleet outnumbered the American nineteen to 
one, and on paper these vessels could ha\*e devastated America’s coastal 
cities. But Italy was financially unable to sustain a prolonged war with 
the United States, and she had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
hostilities. 

In the United Slates, where mob violence was still common, the flare- 
up over a lynching caused little teal abrm. Harper's Weekly declared 
that if Italians did not like (he protection extended by American laws, 
they were at liberty to go home. *1116 Athnta Journal jokingly hoped that 
Italy, as rumored, was sending a warship to New Orleans, "We are," it 
said, "too much in need of a navy to let a thing like that escape.” The 
Salt Lake Herald was contemptuous: 

The Italian press may rage and fume, and ItaL'an officials may threaten, 
but they can do nothing. They are absolutely powerless. The nation is 
weak in every respect, and financial^ is almost oankiupt. It has a mag- 
nificent navy for which it osves, and has a large anny for which it has 
absolutely no use. 'The idea of making war upon the United States, the 
greatest power on earth, is so ridiculous as to be laughable.* 

Temperson both sides of theAtlantIcfortunatelycooIed; and the Home 
government felt somewhat better when it discovered that only three of 
the eleven victims were unnaturalized Italian subjects. No foreign nation 
could properly object to natural-bom Americans lynching naturalized 
Americans. The incident was officially closed when Washington, as a 
friendly act, paid $25,000 to Italy from the emergency fund of the Slate 
Department. Incidentally, the whole episode did much to increase agita- 
tion for restricting immigration from southern and eastern Europe. 

THE CHILEAN CRISIS 

The elongated republic of Chile had not welcomed the return of 
Blaine to the State Department. It could not forget his “guano statesman- 
ship” in 1581, and his evident determination, at the end of tlie war with 
Peru and Bolivia, to snatch away the fruits of victory. Tension became 
mace taut vrhen Shiac splinted an aWs* Irish rehigse. Tatxicic Egan, as 
United States minister to Chile. The Democrats condemned Egan, who 
had recently become naturalized, as a “Blaine Irishman” and “an escaped 
jailbird" of the Irish “dynamite school.” At all events, his presence proved 
iiighly offensive to the influential British colony in Chile. 

In 1891 civil war erupted in Chile when the Congressionalists revolted 
against the president, who was attempting to seize dictatorial power. A 
‘Public Opinion. X. 588 (March 28. 1891). 
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rebel steareer, the IMM, ™th a cafgo rf a^, deBinrf 
Calilomla, by the United Slatea aulbonUe^ f a, »a 

pbeallons. The eietv suddenly oveipo«eted u.e , 

shortly thereafter set sail for Chile. A United Sta 

chase; a CongressionalUt cruiser rushed to delCT „ched Chile, 

ruom^tarily Vc«=d o! a clasK But Ac “S'l'- ^ P ^ 

svhere the rebels reluctantly surrendered it to the , 

finally freed by the American courts f “"P'°P . ^ . j„a they were 

By this time the Congressionalist rebels had ^“”P ■ „Jefogee 

nateally slow to lorget the Ilala affair. Nor could thiy to 
Patrict Egan, who, with ^ number ot 

legalism, had given asylum in the United StatM leg 
prominent Chileans Seeing the veng»n« of ' B„|„more, ill- 

With feeling still bitter. Captain Schley, of Ac On 

advisedly gave shore leave to about 120 unam^ m 
the afternoon of October 16, 1S91. a riot started m the Tra B 
when a Chilean allegedly spat in the face '^'Tr^hiingeigbteco 
that resulted tivo United States saffors ivcre bll^ ( 5 °' . of die re- 
bayonet and knife wounds), seventeen were injured, jjelorf 

mainder were beaten and imprisoned. The local pobce report y 

the mob of Chilean rioters attack the Americans. vfanv ciliz«» 

Public sentiment in the United States an 

felt that this affair was no mere " Cantain Schley 

insult to the uniform and flag of the United Slates ^ '7* ? oot 

declared that the men were well behaved and not „bo 

when he had last seen them. But Captain ‘Fighting BoD 
arrived in Valparaiso harbor on the U.S5. Yorktown eager, as ne p 
" to Ell hell with garlic," thought Schley's argument irrele\-an . 

His men were probably dnink on shore, properly Chile®" 

many of them, for the purpose of getting drunk; which th^ they 

rum paid for with good United States money. When m this 
were more entitled to protection than if th^ had been sober. 


THE CAPITULATION OF CHILE 

Days dragged by without an apology or even an expression of r^ ^ 
from Chile. The Acting Secretary of State (Blaine was then 
sharp note complaining of the delay in acknowledging respot^ 

Chilean Foreign hlinister daSjed, failed to make an acceptable apo o. 
and vaguely asserted that justice would ultimately prevaiL ^ono 

President (General) Harrison, who had worn the American 
worthily, was much more aroused than the “spirited" Blaine, w , 
not worn it at all. In his annual message to Congress, Harrison e*P^ 

“ R. D. Evans, A Sailof'* Log (New Yak, 1901), pp- 259-260. 
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the hope that the current inv'cstigation would bring full satisfaction. But 
he ended on an ominous note: “If these just expectations should be dis- 
appointed or further needless delay inter\'ene, I will by a special message 
bring this matter again to the attention of Congress for such action as 
may be necessary.” ** The Chilean Foreign Minister, angered by the 
President’s statement, committed the inexcusable indiscretion of scatter- 
ing broadcast a note of rebuttal in which he attacked Harrison’s good 
faith and truthfulness. 

\\'ar feeling now ran dangerously high in both countries, particularly 
in the United States, which had experienced no jingoistic outburst since 
the Vfrginiuj affair nearly hvenly years earlier. Fight-thirsty young Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was on fire to lead a cavalry charge against tfie Chileans. 
A Kentucky Congressman declared that a million men would respond to 
a call to arms. The navy yards, both in the United States and Chile, 
worked overtime. The body of one of lire murdered seamen lay for a time 
in state in Independence Hall, Philadelphia — an honor previously ac- 
corded only Abraham Lincoln and Henry Clay. 

The warlike Chileans, rendered overconfident by their victories over 
weak neighbors, boasted of what their navy would do. It was in fact 
definitely superior in torpedo boats, and for a time panic struck the 
vulnerable Pacific Coast of the United States. But Chile bad a popula- 
tion of only three million, and was further handicapped by the hostility 
of neighboring Peru and Argentina. The vitimate advantage was so cer- 
tain to lie with the United States, with its population of sixty-three million, 
that war would has-e been suicidal for Chile and not altogether honorable 
for the Colossus of the North. 

The State Department had meanwhile been keeping the wires hum- 
ming. On January 21, 1892, Blaine sent to Chile an ultimatum drafted by 
President Harrison: 

I am now, however, directed by the President to say that if the offensive 
parts of the dispatch of the llln of December are not at once withdrawn, 
and a suitable apology offered, with the same publicity that was given 
to the offensive expressions, he vriU have no other course open to Kim except 
to terminate diplomatic relations with the Government of Chile.** 

The new Chilean Foreign Minister bosved to the inevitable and sub- 
mitted an apology which left nothing to be desired. But while the note 
was being decoded, Harrison sent a special message to Congress, on 
January 25, 1892, in which he outlined the affair at great length and 
submitted tlie relevant papers for “the grave and patriotic consideration” 
of Congress ‘‘and for such action as may be deemed appropriate." This 
virtual invitation to declare war, at a time when Chile’s capitulation was 
" J. D. Richardson, ed., Messagef and Papers of the Presidents ( Washington. 1598), 
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hourly erpcclBl. brought dot™ a atom. o( ta“t 

The Democratic press openly e. L„y ss.«p 

election, and of planning to precipitate hostilities so that Jo 
to victory ivitl. the slogan -dont miap horses “ 
strc.am." But whatever Harrisons motives, the apolopi men and 

me government of Chile uMmately paid 575,000 to the .n,ured men an 
to the families of the deceased. of escessiie 

In handling the Chilean crisis, Blaine has , ledge 

severity in his demands upon a iveah.sister r^uhhe^l mmg 
hammer to crush a butterfly. The Ncm Yorli ' was 

current heavyweight boring clompion. declared Uut the 
trying to he the ‘John L. Sullivan of diplomacy. But 
that Ulaine actually restrained Ilamson. The Secretary jj,uch 

thoroughly wrapped up in the ideal of Yet the 

beyond what seemed to be the pbin requirements .Jieoj to 

Chileans could not forgive the United States for 
crawl. This distressing episode unfortunately did muen to 
bappy results of the first Pan-American Conference. 


FRICTION WITH THE FATHERLAND 
Other vexatious problems claimed Blaine’s attention, S 
controversy with Germany, which brought both . p,rific » 

war. will be discussed in the next chapter. Elsewhere ^ 
mounting interest in the Hawaiian islands foreshadowed A 
negation. During his Erst abbreviated term as Secretary. Blam 
doNvn a policy aimed at the ulUmate acquisition of this ^ ^jent 

During his second term he arranged for the appointment o 
annexationist John L. Stevens, a journalist friend, as minister to 
The schemings of this overanxious envoy will also be desen 

next chapter. j i cQn-« likewise 

Changing relationships with Germany in the ISSOs and lotw 
brought knotty problems to Blaines doorstep. ”1116 two 
drifting apart, despite the racial lie of hundreds of thousands o 
immigrants, and despite memories of Prussian sympathy for tne ^ 
during the Civil War. Both cotmtries were emerging as great 
about the same time, and as newcomers both lacked the suave 
of old-timers like Britain and France. Both were developing into 
rivals. Both were becoming commercial competitors, for each 
went heavy industrializatian at about the same time. The tra 
“Made in Germany," came to be more feared abroad than 
battleships. 


One unhappy result of this keen economic competition was 


that both 


the Americans and the Cermans sought to safeguard themselves 3g3 
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a flood of exports from each other. The United States resorted to the 
highly protective tariff, which trod heavily on the toes of German manu 
facturcrs. Germany, to say nothing of the other >vest European nations, 
fought back against the “American Peril" with restrictions on fruit, meat, 
and other commodities. “Buffalo Bill” Cody’s IVild IVest Show actually 
had some difficulty in getting its buffalo into Germany because of regula- 
tions against importing American cattle. 

'The lowly American pig threatened to uproot completely all amity 
remaining between Germany and the United States. The Germans, among 
others, placed emb.argocs on American pork products, allegedly because 
they were diseased, but basically because they were competitive. This 
insult to American swane brought a storm of protest from farmers, as well 
as pressure on Congress and the Stale Department. After some ten years 
of wTangling, the hog emerged rictorious when provision was made for 
adequate export inspection in the United States. Blaine, who quietly 
handled the final negotiations in 1891, received some credit for the satis- 
factory outcome.** 

Protection for pigs was paralleled by belated protection for penmen. 
In March, 1891. Congress finally passed a law maldng possible an inter- 
national copyright, under certain conditions, for both American and 
foreign xvriters. A long-rankling grievance of British authors since before 
the days of Charles Dickens was thus happily removed. 

THE PASSIW OF THE PLUMED KNIGHT 

Secretary Blaine abruptly resigned his office, in June, 1892, on the eve 
of the Republican National Convention. His erratic behavior gave added 
currency to the rather improbable rumor that he was again a candidate 
for the Presidency. In any event, Harrison received the Republican nomi- 
nation, Cleveland the Democratic. Cleveland’s triumph that November 
evoked rejoicing in Latin America, especially in Chile, where the names 
of Baltimore, Blaine, and Harrison were disagreeable reminders of a 
strong-arm foreign policy. 

Blaine’s second term as Secretary of State xvas actually less spirited 
than his first — the obvious reason being that he had less spirit. The 
Plumed Knight's plume drooped a bit. Older, disappointed, ill, and work- 
ing under a jealous chief, he did not take the diplomatic offensive, but 
dealt almost solely with inherited problems or isolated incidents as they 
arose. And in handling the Ne^v Orleans and Baltimore crises, as well 
as the Samoan affair, he displayed far less vigor than might have been 
expected. 

Whatever may be said against Bloin^ he ^vas gifted with energy and 

” See L. L. Snyder, "The American-Ccmian Pork Dispute, I87&-1891,” Jour, of 
Mod. Hist., XVII (15W5). 10-28. 
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H. was more actively ;n.e.es.ed ^ 

visioned foreign policy than any ol hrs predecessors „[ Us 

William H. Seward and John Hay. More than “"X f ^'”‘"™^„,erest 
generation, he focused attention on tmmgn ,„„erialistie 

Ls at low ebb, and in doing so probably contributed to the p 
upsurce at the end of the century. noint to few 

Yet Blaine, despite all the commotion ’ i^id^oundations 

immediate achievements. The cnrlanatron “ ™ ,.,i„ (oand 

upon which others built. His his seal- 

fruition under Presidents McKinley and 'feeder j,jde’policy, in 
preservation policy under President Taft; hrs 'ee.proea •bade p^J 
part, under President FranVbn D. Boosevelt and Secret „( 

common consent Blaine’s chief claim to fame lies ‘ his 

closer commercial and cultural contacts with Latin Aorn' ■ 
encouragement of the pacific settlement of t*’'?”'”- Yvht and zeal. 
Pan-American Conference has been a monument to his fores g 
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Samoa and Hawaii: 

An Imperialistic Preview 


We need Ilatcaii fust as much and a good deal more 
than we d0 California. It is manifest destiny. 

President McKindey, 1898 


THE nEBIRTII OF MANIFEST DESTINY 

As TiiE aNTVRY neared its sunset, the United States became involved in 
serious fricb'on over the ownership of two tiny island chains— Samoa and 
Hawaii— lost in the vastnesses of the Pacific. Why should the American 
people, with their pressing domestic problems and their huge continental 
domain, have become so deeply aroused over these distant insular fly* 
specksP'What had happened to their traditional policies of staying at 
home and keeping their noses out of foreign entanglements? 

The roots of the budding spirit of imperialism are to be found in many 
places. The Darwinian theory, as popularly interpreted by men like 
John Fiske In the 1880s and 1690s, helped to prepare the American 
mind for the comfortable beh'ef that the world belonged to the nations 
that were strong and fit— like the United States. The “spirited' foreign 
policy of Blaine caused many an American to experience a pleasant 
tingling that may have been the rising sap of imperialism. During these 
years the distinguished American writer Captain A. T. Mahan, the high 
priest of navaihm, began to preach the gospe) that nava) power and 
world power are Siamese twins. Hie American people glimpsed faintly 
the destiny they were to fulfill; and the new steel navy, started in 1883, 
was rushed to completion. 

The demand for more and bi^er battleships had its counterpart in 
the growing agitation for an Isthmian canal to increase the mobility of 
the navy in protecting both coasts. A man-made waterway also meant that 
outlying islands, like Cuba, the Danish W«t Indies, and Hawaii, would 
421 
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have W be annexed to guard its opproaebes Tl,e ™'^7' 

erosving smaller svas dramatically .mpr«cd upon Amer P 


smaller svas dramatically imF^od upon “ ^^."BTy'daTked 
when, in I8S9-1590, U.e erack Nesv York ^ 

around it in an unprecedented ses-enty-two days, six 

utes, and fourteen seconds. ,con rivil Wat reconstroc- 

America was clearly on the march. land was 

Hon had virtually been completed, and the lut experienced a 

fast disappearing. During these satne years he ““""J J „ano- 
marvelouV increase in its imlustrial produetiom ,i„g sor- 

facturers were looking tor foreign markets to absorb to 
pluses. Discerning observers could see tliat outlets that 

found tor the Vesuvian energy and expansive I”™' “ . fed the 
needed ‘elbow room." The subiugatinn of a “»>'nenl. m 
Ooerlenrl .Monllily. ‘was sufficient to keep the „e are 

home lor a century But now that the_ continent is iubdu 

looking for fresh worlds to conquer. ... * crowing 

EveVhere in the United States there were evidences ot g 
national consciousness. American histor)- was introduce p^jed over 
schools; scotes of patriotio societies sprouted up; genealog sts p 
musty documents; respect for the flag was laugh in '’'"'^“^used 
the propriety of displaying the national colors in “™'' £ . dial el 
■erions debate. In 1893 Congress created “',.“^7 that America 

a lowly minister would no longer do. AH signs indicated I 

was turning her eyes outward. She was restless, tired of jjgK 

less life, bored by such prosaic issues as power, 

for new thrills— and a stage commensurate with her bursting pv 


SAMOA; PAWN OF THE PACIFIC ^ 

The Samoan archipelago, with its splendid harbor of Pacific 

island of Tutuila, commands important ocean lanes in the bou 
As early as 1838 the United States government. But 

from the whaling interests, sent a scientific expedition to the _ ^ 

not until after the Civil War did the American people heg»n to 
real interest in the island paradise. The pursuit of the Confedera 
merce raider Shenandoah had demonstrated the wisdom of ha«ng 
ing station in these waters. Furtheimore. the completion of * ® 
continental railroad in 1869 stimulated trade with New Zea an 
Australia, and focused attention on the Samoan way station. . 

Various attempts by the United States to secure a foothold in ^ ^ 
by treaty finally achieved fruition in 1878. A six-foot-four 
Samoan, Le Mamea, came to Washington, where he made a s 
impression. Negotiations with the “tattooed Prince" resulted in the 
•Oocrland MontWy. XXXI <1898), 177-178. 
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of 1878, a cornerstone of America’s Samoan policy. It provided that in 
return for the rights to a coaling station at Pago Pago, the United States 
would employ its good offices to adjust any differences that should arise 
between Samoa and a foreign power. This arrangement was not a pro- 
tectorate, and as a consequence the Senate registered the stamp of its 
approval. The New Toric rimes rejoiced at obtaining these advantages 
without an equivalent entanglement. But ^Vashington was now formally 
bound to support the weak native government against foreign powers — 
a course fraught with unforeseen perils. 
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The year following the negotiation of the pact of 1876 Great Britain 
and Germany both secured treaty rights in Samoa. The Germans, who 
were latecomers in the scramble for colonies and who found most of the 
desirable areas already scooped up, were obviously eager to pick up 
these insular crumbs. The consular agents of Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States were, in these circumstances, highly suspicious of 
the annexationist designs of one another. With the nearest cable in dis- 
tant New Zealand, each consul was forced to act on his own respon- 
sibility — and the resulting schemes wrought havoc with frayed nerves. 
The English author Robert Louis Stevenson, who reached Samoa in 
1889 seeking relief from tuberculosis, reported one politician as saying, 
“I never saw so good a place as this Apia; you can be in a new con- 
spiracy every day.” “ 

The tiny fairly seethed 'vith the intrigues of landgrabbers, con- 

cessionaires, naval officers, commercial agents, and consuls. The natives 
were bullied and browbeaten, and brother was set upon brother in the 
blood and turmoil of civil war. Nervous consuls hoisted the flags of their 
governments, only to be disavoxved by the home office. By the summer 
of 1887 the tension had become so unendurable that Secretary of State 
Bayard called the British and German ministers in Washington into a 
conference. The German representative urged that the power commer- 
cially dominant in Samoa he allmved to control the islands— and this 

• R. L. Stevenson, A Footnote to Ilitlory (New York, 1695), p. S8. 
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meant the Fathetland. He was mppotted by 

Britain had secured equivalents elsewhye from 4 (|,e aa- 

Slates stood firm for the preservation of Samoan autonomy, 
terence broke up without agreement Germans, 

The unseemly scramble now bi^c mme , '^iwed wrongs, 
alter pressing demands upon the Samoan ^"S 5|e„tate was 

solemnly declared war upon him. The unhappy P yu 
finally deported, but the natives took to *e jung J 

German-manipulated puppet. In December, 18SS. P Germans 

sailors was ambushed with humiliating losses, w ^ 
shelled the native villages and declared “ wded Apia 

three German, and three Amencan warships Ss«'’0'“ loaded 

harbor, where the nervous seamen glared at one another over 
guns. 


NATURE INTERVENES AT APIA 

By this time the American public had bwome 5'""“"'^ °oid Glory,’ 
the events in distant Samoa. Reports ol the , j,diring of 

oi the destruction of American property, and ol me W ^ 
American interesu gave the hotheads their buuog- ™ , qy,, KM 

discussion ol war with Germany over the cocoanut king 
York World rattled the saber vigorously- 


, and the 


The American hog has been dbcriiniiialed against in 
Cennan hog In Samoa must not be penmilt^ Joto war vessels to 

leans thererour Government has wnsely ordered »» "ore w 
seinlorce the . . . cmlier. n^ ta Samoan »»"”■ ^ffieetS ol the 

of this small fleet will have the efiecl of cooing the hosbl 
German gunboats.* 


VvCrmaii guiiuvsaan. Saa^on 

Congress promptiy passed an appropriation ol $500, DM the 

of American lives and property in Samoa, and another 
development of Pago Pago harbor. ^ ^^n- 

With feeling in the United Stales already inflamed by pp a 

troversy and other German restrictions, the Samoan crisis 
dangerous aspect. But Prince Bismarck, the Iron He 

desire to antagonize the United States, whose friendship be jt 

therefore promised a renewal of the negotiations fruitlessly 6 
Washington. On March 14, 1889. President Harrison appointea^^ 
delegates to attend a conference in Berlin, where representatives 
three great powers were to assemble in an attempt to untang 
Samoan snarl 


unuaii sutui. ^JIlals 

• Quoted in Public Opinfofi. VI. S22 (Jan. 26. 1889). On the ojher 
like the Neu> Ycife Nation conde m ne d tlin "wild goose chase" as sheer ji S 
meddlesomeness In other people's affairs." XLVIII, 84 (Jan. 31, 1889). 
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The American and German ships were still glowering at one another 
in Apia harbor. Although the atmosphere was somewhat relieved by the 
approaching Berlin Conference, the tension was still explosive. Then, on 
March 16, 18S9, a terrific hniricane descended upon the poorly pro- 
tected harbor. All tlirce American and all three German warships were 
wrecked, sunk, or driven upon the beach witli heavy loss of life. The 
British Calliope headed out to sea with straining boilers, and as she crept 
to safety a cheer arose from the Americans on the doomed Trenton. It 
was returned with a will. This dramatic instance of good sportsmanship 
was probably not without influence in helping to usher in the new era of 
Anglo-American friendship that was fast approaching. As a Canadian 
poet, Charles Roberts, wrote: 

The memory of those cheers 

Shall thrill in Engbsh ears 
Where’er this Ertglish blood and speech extend.* 

THE THREE-HEADED SAMOAN PROTECTORATE 

The Berlin Conference convened on April 29, 18S9, witli the atmosphere 
definitely improved by the Apia disaster. Contrary to expectations, the 
imperious Prince Bismarck was in a conciliatory mood. Even American 
jingoes were sobered. The New York World adopted a solemn tone: 

Men and nations must bow before the decrees of nature. . . . Surely the 
awful devastation wrought in the habor of Apia makes our recent quarrel 
with Germany appear petty and unnatural. Cm it not be confident^ pre- 
dicted that the bonds which nenv join us to Germany as together we mourn 
the fate of those who perished in their duty will make the coming diplo- 
matic conference at Berlin a council of friends, not a quarrel of restless rivals.® 

Secretary Blaine, practitioner of a “spirited" foreign policy, was ex- 
pected to adopt a strong tone in de.aling with Bismarck. The unfriendly 
New York Nation predicted that his dispatches would be like the rumble 
"of distarrt but fast approadiing llrunder." But such was not the case. 
Blaine revealed a conciliatory disposition and, despite a widely repeated 
tale, did not lay doivn the hxv to the supposedly irritable Bismarck. 

TTie final partition of the islands could better have been made then at 
Berlin than ten years later. But America was not ripe for tropical annexa- 
tions, and Blaine blocked any possible division by his insistence on the 
preservation of native autonomy. The only acceptable solution seemed 
to be a tliree-power protectorate over Samoa, with the restored native 
dynasty nominally ruling from the royal hut Germany and Great Britain 
were not altogether pleased xvith this arrangement, but, on June 14, 1889, 
they formally agreed to it. 

'B. E. Ste%enson, ed.. Poems of American His0ry (Boston, 1903), p. 59S. 

* Quoted in Public Opinion, VI, 571-572 (April 6, 1689). 
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M home, the pro-administrallon R^blican s“[e 'that 

Blaine had won a signal trinmph; the Democrats j 

he had bent the knee to Bisnrarck. 'It rs fowled the St. 

-the sguarest back-dotvn In the history of ' j,,; a„d the Nete 

inlluential American journals, notably the Nr^y _„„cnt reverial 

York Evening Post, were greatly disturbed by this pp 



“honest friendsiup with all nations, entangling 
ALLIANCES WITH NONE.” 

Thomas Jeffefsov 

The American, German, and British entanglement in Samoa. 

New Ycrfc WvHd, 1899 

of the historic policy of nonentanglement. But many people, inclu 
Blaine, regarded the Samoan condominium as merely a tempos J 
parture. Even so, there was something remarkable about the e e 
tion of the United States, ten years before the Spanish-American 
to go to the very brink of hostilities with Germany rather t an 
neghgible commercial and questionable strategic advantages in ar 
Samoa. The muted clamor for the distant island chain may well have 
the overture to imperialism. 

•See Public Opinion, Vlll, 403-404 (Feb. 1. 1890). 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF HAWAII 

Much more natural than the squabbling in Samoa was 
of Hawau. The first Americans to reach this tiny ^able 

were Pacific traders, and they found the idyl^ islands ^ jgiQ 
halfway house for refreshment and supplies. They were 
by the first band of New England missionaries, who .^do 

niarkable infiuence over the natives. These earnest soul-savers cam 
good, and did well— or rather their sons did. .Vrnuffh- 

^ After the fishers of souls came American fishers of 

out the four decades preceding the Civil War, they made e P ^ 

both a base and a rendezvous. During the heyday of whatog. 
of rollicking seamen could be found ashore enjo>'mg the 
fights of living and loving in Hawaii. By 1&42 fiv^sUths of 
ing at this mld-Pacific paradise flew the Stars and Stnpes, an 
cultural influence had become so widespread that there was muc 
Honolulu to suggest a t)-pical New England town. j.„„,-ces of 

But other nations were not Indifferent to the strategic ® foUow- 

Hawaii. British influence, in particular, was also ^ . 1 . Ag 

ing evidences of Britams designs, Washington decided that wwe 
United States had no intention of acquiring the islantw, « 
view with equanimity the annexation of Hawaii by a fordgn 
policy, a virtual extension of the Monroe Doctrine to Haw , 
affirmed on several other occasions by succeeding Secretanes ^ 
In 1S43 an overzealous British naval officer attempted to 
but he was promptly disavowed and restitution was made. Yet e 
ican public was alarmed, and the British minister wrote home 
Washington that the “newspapers, with very few 

. . . with vehemently abusive articles against Great Britain. 0 ° 

Secretary of SUte declared that “we might even feel 
sistently with our own principles, in interfering by force to »» 

[Hawaii’s] falling into the bands of one of the great powers of urop 
In the 1850’s, after America had acquired a Pacific frontage, an 
the French had temporarily seized Honolulu, a genuine flurry ° 
quiring Hawaii developed in the United States. Annexation isterers 

debated in Congress and in the press, amid wild rumors that “ , ^ jn 

were about to descend on Hawaii, as they were descending on u^ 
18S4, the expansionist Pierce adminislr^on, with Marcy as 
State, negotiated a treaty of annexatron with the Hawaiian king 
the pact proved to be unsaUsfactory to the Senate, 
article making provision for imme^te statehood. This joker na F 
•Sen. Ez. Docs.. 52 Cong, 2 sess.. no. 77. p. 109 (Legue to £>«««. Juo* 
1W3). 
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entjy been inserted through the influence of those in Hawaii who were 
anxious to defeat annexation. 

With annexation thus stymied, a commercial reciprocity treaty seemed 
to be tljc most satisfactory substitute. Secretary ^^a^cy concluded such a 
pact in 1853. But the Senate foiled to approve it, partly because of strenu- 
ous opposition from the sugar-producing state of Louisiana. Another 
reciprocit)' treaty, negotiated under Seward in 1867, was defeated largely 
because certain Senators were determined to accept no substitute for 
outright annexation. 

The champions of reciprocity finally triumphed in 1875, when a sweep- 
ing treaty was concluded by Secretary Fish which whittled down tariff 
barriers on both sides. The miniature kingdom bound itself to make no 
territorial concessions to any other powers, and in return was permitted 
to ship sugar and oilier products to the United States duty free. So 
profitable was this arrangement that the sickly sugar industry of Hawaii 
experienced a boom, and the economic life of the islands became so 
deeply enmeshed with that of America as to make political union vir- 
tually inevitable. This goal, in fact, was what many advocates of the 
treaty had in mind. 

The reciprocity treaty, though bitterly opposed by American sugar and 
rice growers, was renewed in 1884. But the pact was not formally ap- 
proved until 1837, ^vhe^ the Senate amended it so as to secure an exclu- 
sive right to uso the priceless Pearl Rivet Harbor as a naval station. 
Slowly and inexorably Hawaii was being drawn into the American orbit 

THE CONSPinACY AGAINST "QUEEN L1L“ 

As the century neared its end, a small group of prosperous Americans 
had come to control about two-thirds of the total taxable real estate of 
Hawaii. Many of these men, though the sons of missionaries, were more 
interested in sugar than in souls. They had flourished until 1890, when 
tile United States Congress pul sugar on the free list and provided a 
bounty of 2 cents a pound for American producers. The Hawaiian prod- 
uct, no longer benefiting from the same privileges as that of America, 
suffered a crippling blow. Annexation was clearly the only sure safe- 
guard against such discrimination. 

This obvious economic motive has led to "sugar conspiracy* charges, 
and to the accusation tliat the revolution of 1893 was “of sugar, by sugar, 
and for sugar.” The New York Herald r^eatedJy used as an ^itorial 
filler the italicized inquiry; Is Spreckeb O- Co. [a leading Hawaiian 
producer] the little nigger in the fence of the sugar islands?“ But a num- 
ber of Hawaiian cane planters, including Spreckels himself, were opposed 
to annexation because they feared that the contract-labor laws of the 
United States would cut off the Oriental labor supply. The German-bom 
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CLEVELAND CHECKMATES MANIFEST DESTINY 

A man less courageous than Cleveland would have closed his eyes to 
the grave irregularities of the Hawaii affair. But the President- was “a 
slave of conscience." His exacting standards of public honor led him to 
suspect, with good reason, that Queen Liliuohalani had been wonged. 
He especially wanted to discover whetlier the (tisease-riddled natives, to 
whom the islands had originally belonged, favored annexation. 

Cleveland moved energetically. On March 9, 1893, he sent to the 
Senate a curt, five-line message, in which he resorted to the unusual step 
of withdrawing the treaty for examination. He next appointed a special 
commissioner, ex-Congressman James H. Blount, whom he clothed with 
“paramount" authority to make aa investigation. Upon arriving in Hawaii, 
“Paramount'* Blount hustled the American troops back to their ship and 
ordered the Stars and Stripes to be hauled down. The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser could endure no more: 

In ordering “Old Glory" pulled down at Honolulu President Develand turned 
back the hands on the dial of civilization- Native rule, ignorant, naked, 
heathen, is re-established; and the dream of an American republic at the 
cross-roads of (he Pacific— a dream which Se%vard and .\farcy and Blaine 
indulged, and the fulfillment of whi^ the more enlgblened of our 65,- 
000,000 people awaited with glad antiapatiOD. has been shattered by 
Grover Cleveland, the Buffalo lifiiputiaiil 

During his stay In Hawaii, “Paramount" Blount conducted an investiga- 
tion of undoubted thoroughness but disputed impartiality. As an ex- 
Confederate cavalry colonel from Georgia, he may have been a little 
startled when the Royal Hawaiian Band, thinking to do him honor, 
played the Yankee song, “hfarching through Georgia," He finally re- 
ported to Cleveland that Stevens bad improperly interfered with the 
revolution, and that a strong majority of the voters, including the dwin- 
dling natives, emphatically opposed annexation. 

Two basic conclusions grew out of Blount’s facts. First, the uprising 
in Hawaii would have faded without American assistance, and second, 
it probably would not have been launched without Stevens’ prior as- 
surances of support. The evidence was in fact so damning as measurably 
to dampen the annexation craze in America. The New York Times con- 
cluded that a conspiracy had been exposed, which, “if not repudiated by 
this nation, would sully the honor and blacken the fair name of the 
United States." 

To Cleveland the only possible course was to make honorable amends 
for the grave wTong that had been done Queen Liliuokalani, and put 
the fallen pear back on the tree. He instructed the new American min- 
“New TCork Comtnercial Adiertiter, April 14, 1693, 4.3. 
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ister in Honolulu to secure pledges from the deposed Queen (hat, i£ 
restored to her throne, she xtouM deal leniently with the white conspira- 
tors. Her dushy highness, with the calm fury of a woman scorned, at 
first replied that she would have their heads and their property. But the 
white oligarchy, whose tiny army was in complete control, steadfastly 
refused to yield to what one mainland paper called a “fat squaw.” 

Tlie storm of criticism in America redoubled in fury, greatly aug- 
mented as it was by the church-missionary people. The Massachusetts 
Republican platform of 1894 proclaimed: "No barbarous Queen behead- 
ing tnen in Hawaii. *■ Mutlerings rose even from Cleveland’s Democratic 
camp. The color-conscious Athnta Constilutlon, which opposed reinstate- 
ment of the Queen, reminded the President that the "Democratic party 
has not been in the habit of restoring monarchies anywhere." 

Cleveland s motives, in a day of international land-grabbing, were hon- 
orable to himself and his country. But he could entlirone the deposed 
Polynesian potentate only by using superior force — and the American 
public would never have sanctioned the slaying of fellow Americans in 
Hawaii to restore despotism. Cleveland finally decided to dump the en- 
tire snarl on tlie doorstep of Congress. His lengthy message, which re- 
viewed tlie controversial affair, roundly condemned the poli^ of his 
predecessor. Congress responded, after impassioned and partisan debate, 
by passing uvo resolutions of non-interference. There the annexation 
issue rested until (he advent of a President less troubled by conscience 
and better able to read (he signs of the times. 

THE NEW TREATY STALEMATE 

From 1894 to 1898 the partially Americanized republic of Hawaii 
waited outside the gate. The Honolulu government, stressing "Mon- 
golization” of the islands by the Japanese, propagandized actively in the 
United States for annexation. But this goal could not be achieved until 
Cleveland left the ^Vhite House. The new Republican administration of 
President McKinley was favorable to annexation, and a substitute treaty 
was signed on June 16, 1897. 

Unexpected opposition to annexation came from the Japanese, who 
had recently whipped China and were feeling their new strength in the 
Pacific. The presence of some 25,000 remarkably reproductive Nipponese 
in Hawaii— about one-fourtlr of the total population— had evidently led 
the Tokyo officials to hope that the islands would one day belong to 
Japan. The seventy-four year old Secretary of State Sherman, now ex- 
tremely forgetful, had apparently assured the Japanese minister in Wash- 
ington that no annexation treaty was in prospect Evidently stung by this 
innocent deception and by sharp disappointment, Tokyo lodged a vigor- 
ous protest against the acquisitioa of the islands. It based its case pri- 
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marily on the grounds that the transfer w«u!d disturb the status quo in 
the Pacific and jeopardize the Japanese in Hawaii. Tlic State Department, 
in parrying these arguments, replied that annexation was but the logical 
culmination of seventy years’ association.** 

The Hawaiian treaty was blo^cd ia the Senate by determined Demo- 
crats, despite the overtime use of the Japanese bogey. Cleveland's former 
Secretary of State, Hichaid Olncy, wrote exultingly that the annexation 
project was “in the soup," while the New York Nation declared that it was 
“dead beyond the hope of resurrection." 

CONSUMMATION— NOT CHANCE 

As if Providence were on the side of Manifest Destiny, Commodore 
Dewey's breathtaking victory over the Spaniards at Manila, on May 1, 
1898, brought an electric change. Hawaii would be useful, not to say 
indispensable, in sending supplies and reinforcements to the Americans 
in the Philippines. “Bridge the Pacific," cried the Philadelphia Press. The 
need for haste seemed so obvious that agitation for a joint resolution of 
armexation, which would retjulrc only a simple majority vote, gathered 
momentum in Congress. 

The advocates of annexation argued that America needed to acquire 
the islands in order to aid Dewey. This assumption was false because the 
Honolulu government, hoping to create annexation sentiment, was giving 
the Americans every kind of assistance in open violation of neutrality. Yet 
the feeling was general that in no circumstances should the heroic z5e«’ey 
be “let down," The argument wa$ also advapeed. in Congress and out, 
that since the United States had allowed Hawaii to compromise its neu- 
trality, there was no honorable alternative but to bind the islands to 
.America in the holy bonds of annexation. 

Champions of a powerful navy also look a leading part in the discus- 
sion. Men like Captain Mahan dusted off the old argument — and it was 
a strong one— that the United States needed Hawaii as a first line of 
defense to ward off future attacks on the mainland. The point was also 
made that if the islands should fall into the hands of a hostile foreign 
power, say Japan, they could be used as a base to menace the Pacific 
coast of the United States. This argument had been used before, but the 
fear recently aroused on the Atlantic seaboard by the operations of the 
Spanish Beet gai’s it a new force. 

Finally, there were the unabashed advocates of territorial and com- 
mercial expansion, in Congress and out Representative Cibson cried: 

Manifest Destiny says, “Take them m.' nie American people say, “Take 

them." Obedient to the voice of the people. I shall cast my vote to lake 

M * *^°‘*** the Annexation of Hawau." Jour of Mod. 
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llicm in; inj lomotio»- this House ol Reptesontnthes tvill by a good round 
majority say, "Tale Uicm in." [Apphusc 1 •> 

War hysteria and the new imperialism were not to be denied. 'The 
jingo bacillus," declared one Congressman, “is mdclatigablc in its uotl. 
The joint resolution passed Congress by large ma|oriti_es and was signed 
— 1 COO u,«e!r7e.T.» xfr-VinW sacclv remarked. Annex 


on July 7. 1898. President McKinley sagely rematled, ^"nesation i no^ 
change; it is consummation," It was indeed a 
ot rtaerican missionaries, traders, whalers, sugar P “'f 
and imperiaUsts. The time had Bnally co^ when the no” P“Pk 
concluded that an independent Hawaii, lilm Texas of an earlier day, 
both an anachronism and a danger. 
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This was the period when millions of the despairing masses of America 
were turning to free silver as a cure for their economic ills, and they 
billerJy resented the policy of the supercilious and monoeJed British. 
Senator Chandler of New Hampshire was reportedly advocating “a war 
^vith England, with or wlhout cause, in the interests of silver." William 
H. Harvey’s “Coin’s Financial School,” the most effective free-silver 
pamphlet of the period, declared that war wiUi England would be the 
most "popular” and "just war ever waged by man.” 

Immigrants from Ireland, nursing long-lived grievances, contributed 
their share to the festering ill will From 1878 to the close of the century 
the Presidential elections were all close; and the Irish, who were con- 
gested in pivotal Eastern cities like New York and Boston, had to be cul- 
tivated. In the campaign of 1SQ6, for example, the Republicans solicited 
Irish support for tlieir candidate willi a pamphlet entitled, “How Mc- 
Kinley is hated in England." Legislative bodies, as well as the national 
nominating conventions of both parties, repeatedly came out in favor of 
Irish independence — as if that were legitimate business of the United 
Stales. Even the State Department was not above catering to the Irish 
vote by giving the Lion’s tail a vigorous twist on the eve of Presidential 
elections. Fortunately, the British statesmen were not wholly ignorant 
of this low typo of electioneering, and they braced themselves for it 

THE ANCIENT CRUDGE CROWS tVEAKER 

Happily, certain tics were beginning to bind the British and American 
people closer together. The increasing democratization of England was 
bringing about a stronger feeling of Idnsbip. The assassinab'on of Presi- 
dent Garfield, in 1881, shocked lire British and elicited from them expres- 
sions of good will pleasing to America. In the same year the centennial of 
the British surrender at Yorktown was celebrated with a commendable 
display of good sportsmanship. The long and respected reign of Queen 
Victoria, who had many admirers in the United States, also made for a 
happier feeling. Educated Americans held the writers of Victorian Eng- 
land in high esteem, and when in 1888 James Bryce published his pene- 
trating classic, The American Commonwealth, the American people were 
gratified to find that a Britisher could appreciate their good qualities. For 
their part, the English authors were delighted when, in 1S91, Congress 
belatedly passed the law making possible an international copyright. 

Otlier signs of the times were favorable to amity. The defeat in 1898 of 
the Democratic candidate for the President^, William Jenmngs Bryan, 
whose free silver heresy had caused widespread alarm among British 
investors, contributed substantially to a better understanding. The great 
increase in trans-Atlantic travel, in part a result of improvements in steam 
navigation, led to important Anglo-American friendships. Maiy of these 
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were developed among key literarj’ figures — what the bumoriit Artemui 
Ward called the 'Atlantic Itfonthh; fellers" — with a consequent wanning 
of the handclasp across the sea. Nor should one fail to note that another 
strong bond was the high respect that members of the American bar 
entertained for British legal priadpics. 

THE BRmSH-VENEZUELA BOUNDARY EMBROILMENT 

Such was the general atmosphere in 1893, when Grover Cleveland be- 
came President for the second time. The attention of Washington had 
already been drawn to a boundary dispute between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. The area in question bad considerable strategic value, partic- 
ularly to the Venezuelans, for it 
guarded the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, their most important river. 
As far back as 1840 the British 
government had commissioned 
Sir Robert Schomburgk to ascer- 
tain the true boundary. Although 
he made a careful surv^, the 
Venezuelans refused to accept 
his line, and the dispute dragged 
00 without prospect of settle- 
ment.* 

But the British were not 
greatly bothered by the dispute. 
They had territory the world 
over,- the jungle-matted area 
meant much less to them than to 
Venezuela; and they were 
powerful enough to force an ad- 
justment in their own good time. 
But on several different occa- 
sions, they did offer to settle on 
the Schomburgk line, with one 
additional concession; they 
would yield Point Barima, which 
commanded the Orinoco. The 
Venezuelans, who extravagantly 
hoped for much more, spurned 
this overture. The British thereupon with^ew their offer. The Foreign 
Office seems to have lost interest in concession after the discovery of new 
gold deposits in the disputed area. 

*P- B- Possum, Angl^-Veneznetan Bousduy ConUoveny," HfaponJe Amer. 
Htrt. Rec.. VIII ( 18231. 29ti_'x5a 





Americas Pro-Venezuelan Leanings 
TTiroughout these years Venezuela repeatedly insisted on arbitradon. 
But as her claims were grossly inflated, and as arbiters are sometimes 
inclined to spUt the difference, Downing Street declined the offer. London 
was unwilUng to expose some 40,000 Bnlish subjects, who were enjoying 
the stability of Anglo-Saxon instiluUons. to the hazard of Venezuelan 
misrule. Hence England, though unwilling to yield any of the area she 
had long held, roughly east of the Schomburgk line, was prepared to 
arbitrate her considerable claims west of that Une. In 1887 the disgruntled 
Venezuelans abruptly suspended diplomatic relations with Lor'don 
a rash act tliat made a peaceful adjustment with Great Britain all the 

more difficult. ^ , l 

Venezuela was probably strcnglbened in her deeanl attitude because 
she could be sure o£ Uie sympatheUe support of the United States m any 
clash with Britain. The Venezuelan minister in Washington repeated y 
presented his case to Ute American authorities in such a way as to leave 
the impression that England was the wanton aggressor, while 1“ 
was wholly without guile. He inveled the name of the immortal Mon- 
roe,' and strongly urged the United States to use its good ““S 

about arbtoation. The preoccupied British, on the other band, faded to 
present their case as actively in Washington. VnnaTnpUn 

The State Department, responding to the proddings of the 
minister, repeatedly brought to Britain’s 
amicable seltlemenf. In 1887 it formally suggested 
don, lor the reasons indicated, declined America s good offices. The Issue 
remained suspended in mid-air. 

CLEVELAND PBEPABES TO BEARD THE LION 

President Cleveland gradually began '» 

Venezuela quarrel. He had no reason to love i„ 

rggS’M7;"bb4 a. .be 

cordiality to America s overture. Venezuelan 

The boundary dispute entered upon a new when m ^ 

government employed as its propa^m \ Scruecs prepared a 

Lister to Venezuela under the Mon- 

clever pamphlet, entitled Bn^h distribute in the autumn of 

roe Doctrine on Trial,” which he beg editions and was sold 

1894. This booklet, which ffT'”*Sri Rov77 Congressmen, 
on newsstands fell into 'also sought out his Congressman, 

and other leaders of opm on. **^8^ ^ dispute. Early in 

who introduced a resolution urging arbitraUon or 
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1895 this declaration was adopted unanimously by both houses ol Con* 
gress. 

A new complication arose in Apnl, 1693, in connection with Nicaragua. 
The British, seeUng to collect damages growing out of recent disorders, 
forcibly occupied the port of Corinto and seized Uio emtom house. Al- 
though the local government promptly agreed to pay reparations and the 
British force was withdraw-n, all this activity vv'as too close to the proposed 
Isthmian waterway for comfort. Amid clamor in llie American press that 
the Monroe Doctrine “is a scarecrow that scares no one but the feeble 
minded,” two state legislative bodies condemned Cleveland for his lack 
of patriotic spiriL Tliis Outburst of criticism, coming so soon after the 
hauling down of Old Glory In Hawaii, may have helped prod him into 
more energetic measures elsewhere. 

The Cleveland administratioa could liardly fail to note tlie mounting 
chorus of protest against Britain’s course regarding Venezuela. Editoriab 
and articles were crying for action. Young Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
^{assachusctts, a Bcpublican and a leading AnglopKobc, was writing for 
the North American nccicio; 

If Great Britain is to be permitted to occupy the ports of Nicaragua and, 
still worse, ULc the territory of Venezuela, there is nothing to prevent her 
taking the whole of Venezuela or any other South American stale. 1/ Great 
Britain can do this with impunity, France and Germany will do it also. • • • 
The suprenun of the Monroe Doctrine should ^ established and at once 
—peaceably it we can, fordbly if we must* 

It is quite evident that if Cleveland did not give the Lion's tad a good 
old-fashioned twist, and get credit for it. the jingoes — includmg Repub- 
licans — might do 50 themselves and lake credit for it 

OLNEY REWRITES MONROES DOCTRINE 

Secretary of State Olncy, an obstinate and unbending Boston barrister, 
was descended from a stem line of New England Puritans. He had made 
his mark as an aggressive railroad attorney, and this experience had not 
been the best training for conductiog delicate diplomatic correspondence. 
The defiant note that he drafted regarding Venezuela impressed Cleve- 
land favorably, though the latter "softened” the "verbiage” here and 
there. 

The main theme of Olne/s bombshell, which went to London under 
date of July 20. 1895, was that Bntam was violating the hfonroe Doctrine. 
This ancient dictum, Olney held, meant that any European IBritisb) 
interference in the affairs of the New World [Venezuela) would be re- 
garded as an unfriendly act The American people were vitally interested 
* North Amencon Reoiew, CLX, 658 (June, 11193). 
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in the Venezuela boundary dispute because they could not peiroit any 
flouting or weakening of Uic Doctrine that had served them so well. 
Downing Street was asked, therefore, to declare categorically whether 
it \vouId or ^^•ou3d not submit the dispute to arbitration. 

To suggest that the United Slates could insist on the arbitration of any 
New World dispute growing out of European interference was certainly 
enough to make Moruoc writhe in his grave. Olncy would have been on 
firmer ground, but not too firm ground, if lie had regarded the alleged 
attempt of the British to push their boundary into Venezuela as a violation 
of Monroes noncolonization dictum. If the bellicose Secretary had stated 
tills argument concisely and temperately, in language appropriate for 
diplomatic intercourse, (he British could hardly have taken serious offense. 

But the note was neither temperate nor concise. The tone was swagger- 
ing, even belligerent. Olncy denied that he was passing judgment on the 
merits of the case, but he had obviously drawn his data from Venezuelan 
sources. There were glaring inaccuracies in his impeachment of Britain's 
conduct, and in his historical analysis of Nfonroe’s views. In a startling out- 
burst, Olney stated that as a result of the operations of the Monroe 
Doctrine: 

To-day the United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and its 
fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inlerposibon. Why? It 
is not . . . because wisdom and justice and equity aie the invariable char- 
acteristics of tiie dealings of the United States. It is because, in addition 
to all other grounds, its infinite resources combined with its isolated posi- 
tion render it master of the situation and practically invulnerable as against 
any or all other powers.^ 

Hereafter, Olney no doubt thought, England would sit up and listen re- 
spectfully when the United States suggested arbitration. 

SALISBURVS BORED ANSWER 

Cleveland, who later dubbed Olney's note a “twenty-inch gun” blast, 
was confident that the British would be startled into a prompt reply. 
Olney had in fact concluded by expressing the hope tliat an answer would 
be forthcoming before Congress met in December. But Downing Street 
was maddeningly deliberate. The American press seethed with rumors; 
the iVcio Tork Herald ran big headlines about a ninety-day ultimatum to 
Britain. Still there was no answer when Congress met. The Chaplain of 
the House, reflecting the belligerent mood of the members, prayed: 
“Heavenly Father, let peace reign throughout our borders. Yet may we 
be quick to resent anything like an insult to this our nation. * When 

* Foreign Relaiions. 1S9S. Z, 558 (Olncy to Baj^rd, July 20, 1825). 

‘ Cong, Record, 54 Cong., 1 sess., p. 26 (Dec. 3, 189S1. 
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the British reply was at length forthcoming, after an interval of four 
months, Clevelands patience had worn thin. 

Why the delay? First of all the American note was 10,000 words long, 
and raised issues that required careful study. Lord Salisbury's govern- 
ment was not only fully occupied at home, but was confronted with 
pressing problems abroad, notably in the Near East. The amiable and 
somewhat pro-British Thomas Bayard, United States Ambassador in 
London, failed to impress upon Lord Salisbury the seriousness of the 
American mood. Finally, the British had come to expect a "tail-twister" 
on the eve of a Presidential election, and they probably thought that 
they were dealing with another "Jingo Jim" Bl^ne. 

Lord Salisbury, one of the most distinguished statesmen of the century, 
was fully as inHcxible as Olney and Cleveland. The essence of his reply, 
embodi^ in two notes dated November 20, 1S95, was that the seventy- 
two year old Monroe Doctrine was not applicable to modem conditions, 
that it was not recognized as intemationa) law, and that it was not 
relevant to a boundary controversy. Salisbury insisted: 

The disputed frontier of Venezuela hat nothing to do with any of the ques- 
tions dealt viith by President Monroe. It is not a question of the cslon^tion 
by a European Power of any portion of America. It is not a question of the 
imposition upon the communities of South America of any system of govern- 
ment devised in Europe. It it simply the determination of the frontier of 
a Bntish possession which belonged to the Throne of England long before 
the Republic of Venezuela came into ezirience.* 

Great Britain could not, Salisbury concluded, accept Olney’s proposal 
that the issue be referred to arbitration. In short, it was none of ^erica's 
'damned business," as many Englishmen felt 
^Vhateve^ the legal merits of Salisbury’s argument — and on the whole 
he had a strong case— tliere can be no doubt that he erred in imder- 
estimating the devotion of the American people to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Nor was the tone of his reply such as to pour oil on the waters. There 
was about it a note of "civil indifference with just a touch of boredom." 
The noble lord conected the obvious historical errors in Olney 's com- 
posibon much as a learned professor would pick to pieces a college 
freshman’s theme. The British answer, moreover, had a disquieting tone 
of finality. Olney had asked England if she would arbitrate. She had 
replied flatly, "No." 

Salisbury seems to have committed a serious diplomatic error when 
he failed to keep the door open hy maliag some kind of counterproposal, 
or even by inviting further discussion. As it was. Obey and Cleveland 
were left in a highly embarrassing position. They either had to admit that 
they had thrust their noses into somebody else's busbess or else plunge 
straight ahead. 

•Foreign Relaltont. 1895. 1. 564-565 (SalLbttiy to Pauncefote. Kov 2S, 1895). 
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A JINGOISTIC DEBAUCH 

Wlicn Cleveland read the Salisbury response he felt, according to an 
intimate friend, “mad clear througli." He sat up all night redrafting a 
message which the ruffled Olney had already outlined. On December 17, 
1S95, tlie President sent this smashing pronouncement to Congress. 

Cleveland took sharp issue with Salisbury's interpretation of the Mon- 
roc Doctrine. He especially deplored the rebuff of his friendly attempt 
to end this dispute — a dispute that might eventuate in war and jeopardize 
the peace of the American people. Thus far, he added, the Washington 
government had not undertaken to pass upon the merits of the con- 
troversy; but tlie lime had now come when it must determine where the 
line should be drawn. Cleveland therefore urged Congress to pass an 
appropriation for the expenses of an investigating commission. When 
die report was completed, the United States "'must resist by every means 
in its power" any attempt by Britain to exercise jurisdiction over territory 
that Vo have determined of right belongs to Venezuela.* Cleveland con- 
cluded by asserting that he was “fully alive to the responsibility incurred, 
and keenly realizc^dj all tlie consequences that may follow." In brief, 
ho was soberly recommending that die United States run the boundary 
line itself, and, if necessary, fight to maintain it.' 

Cleveland’s ^vo•fi$ted message swept Congress off its feet. The House 
cheered tiiese figliting words to the echo, while die ordinarily sedate 
Senate burst into applause. Members of both parties, including some 
bitter critics of Cleveland, were unstinting in their praise. Congress 
promptly, enthusiastically, and unanimously appropriated $100,000 for 
the expenses of the boundary commission. 

War seemed possible, even probable. Many patriots thought it de- 
sirable. Senator Stewart, from the silver state of Nevada, insisted that 
“war would be a good thing," even if the United States lost, “for it would 
rid the country of the English bank rule,’* Otlier members of Congress 
argued that hostilities would submerge the economic and social dis- 
content of the country. Yet few stopped to realize that the nation had 
negligible coast defenses, and that Britain, though heavily invohed 
elsewhere, had thirty-two vessels of the battleship class to fise for 
America. Curiously enough, Cleveland undertook no vigorous military 
or naval preparations — a circumstance that suggested a bluff on his part. 

A wave of jingoism SM’cpl over the entire country. Public men in all 
ivalks of life applauded. Twenty-six of tst-enty-eight governors who were 
approached promised their support. Civil War veterans offered tlieir 
services. The Irish National Alliance pledged 100,000 volunteers. The 
virile young Theodore Roosevelt hoped that if there was a “muss," he 
'tbid., I, 545 (Dec. 17, 189S). 
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iniglU “have a hand in it mysdf “Personally" he wrote, “I ratlier hope 
that the fight will come soon. TTrc clamor of the peace faction has con- 
vinced me that this country needs a war." • TIjc New York Sun carried 
the headline. “WAR IF NECESSARY." 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

Fortunately, the voices of moderation were not completely drowned 
by the wild outburst, which began to subside after about tliree days. The 
clergy, in particular, exercised a strong restraining hand. The He\’erend 
Dr. Millington, of Newark, believed that “all South America is not worth 
a drop of blood," while a convocation of Baptist ministers declared that 
the United States might better go to war (o save the Armenians from the 
Turks. Peace societies on both sides of the Atlantic abo labored man- 
fully. Students of intenutional law, like John Bassett Moore, found Amer- 
ica’s position untenable, while intellectuals, like Edwin L. Godkin, editor 
of the New York Nation, condemned Cleveland s stand. 

Financial interests also acted as a powerful brake on jingoism. The 
sensation created by Cleveland’s message caused American securities to 
tumble in value approximately a half billion dollars. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions deploring the “war craze." 
Other financial leaders, whom the red-blooded Tlteodore Roosevelt con- 
demned as ‘patriots of the ticker," voiced similar views. 

Perhaps the individual who did the most to quiet the uproar was 
Joseph ^htzer, enterprising editor of the New York World. His journal 
insisted: 


There is no menace In the boundary line, it is not our frontier, it is none 
of our business. To make it such without cause, and to raise the spectre 
of war over a false sentiment and a false conception is something more 
than a grave blunder. If persisted in, it will be a colossal crime.* 


Pulitzer cabled a number of prominent Englishmen, including the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and William E. Gladstone, seeking their 
views on tlic crisis. The replies were uniformly conciliatory and expres- 
sive of warm friendship for America, and consequently their publication 
had a steadying effect on public opinion. 

The British, a vast ma;on^ of whom had never beard of the Venezuela 
dispute before, either had to back down or fight. And why should they 
humiliate themselves by backing down when their navy was in a position 


‘Selections from the Correspcmdence Theodore fioosctell and llenry Cahot 
Lodge, 18S4-19ia (New York, 192a). I, 20t_203 (Roose\elt to I^odge. Dec. 27. 
1895). Roosevelt also wxote- "Let the fight come if it must, I don’t care whether our 
sea coast ciUes are bombarded or not. we would take Canada.” Ibid. I. 200 (Roose- 
veil to Lodge, Dec. 20, 1895). 

•Kew Tork World. Dec 21. 1885, quoted m I. E. Wisan, The Cuban Cnsa a 
Reflected m the Sew York Fresj, I895-1S9S (Kew York, 1914). p. 23 n. 
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to lay waste the coastal cities of the United States? The jiogoes, the fire- 
eaters, and the “Rule Britannia" class— who fortunately did not con- 
stitute a majority — were all for flogging the insolent Yankee. One irate 
Tory declared that “no dog of a Republican can open its mouth to bark 
without our good leave. . . ." 

The main reason why war did not result probably was that the peal 
mass of the British people did not want to fight. They regarded as un- 
thinkable" a war with the United States over a few thousand square miles 
of mosquito-infested jungle land.** Protestations of esteem for America 
were heard at every hand. A total of 354 members of the House of Com- 
mons signed a memorial urging arbitration of all future disputes. Thirteen 
hundred British authors sent an appeal to America urging a peaceful 
settlement. Eight hundred English workingmen adopted a resolution be- 
seeching their government to arbitrate the quarrel, for a war between 
England and the United States of America would be a crime against the 
laws of God and man; and would cause unspeakable misery to the peoples 
of both countries."** 


BBITAIN BENDS THE KNEE 

England's position, though sUong, was not without serious weaknesses. 
As usual, Canada was vulnerable to invasion, and the British merchant 
marine was vulnerable to Yankee privateers. Furthemore. Britain s flank. 
In tho event of war with the United Slates, would be turned to Europe. 
And there she had no alUes and few friends. The rapid rise of a united 
and powerful Germany had already begun to cause real ai«iety. 

By a striking coincidence. BriUsh attenUon was diverted by Germany at 
this very time. Britain was having serious trouble with the Dutch- 
descended Doers of South Africa, and an impulsive Englishman by the 
name of Dr. Jameson led an unauthorized raiding party against them. The 
Boers forced the expedition to surrender, and on January 3. 189® |he 
Kaiser sent a telegram to President Kruger, die Boer leader, congramlahng 
him on having repelled the invader “without appealing to the lielp of 

.... ;n 

-Yankee Doodle" wo. cheered fa London mono hollr, whje 
om Rhein" war hirred. AlUrnngh the Ango-Ameneon “ 

have nassed its peak when the Kaiser blundered in, the telegram t 
Kruge? deBnilely blunted British anger toward Amenea. It also reminded 

■lenni. A. Sla.n. •■Angl»-An«.«»,Beh^,s 

Cmt Brii.to, CLXXXI (N.llon.1 Arclmrab ,^^0-1902 (N.w York. 1935), I, 
“ W. L. Laoger, T>i« Diplomacy of IinpctiaUsm, iow- v 
237. 
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The British prefer arbitration to humiliation. 

Lomfon Punch, 1696 

lean boundary commission srilh data. As a result oi the good offices «( 
the United States, representatives of Venezuela and Britain s'S"® 
treaty in February, 1897, althou^ not until Secretary Olney. with 
fine show of impartiality, had twisted the arms of the Venezuelan^ 
new pact provided for the submission of the dispute to an arbitral boar , 
but siEnificandy exempted from arbitraKon those areas that had been he 
bv either party over a fifty-year period. Britain, from the very nKj. 
steadfastly refused to expose her subjects east of the Schomburgk n 
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The Aftermath of Intervention 
to an arbitral body, and even in apparent defeat she won her main con* 
tention. 

The decision of the arbiters was not handed down until October, 1899, 
two and a half years later, when public interest had largely flickered out. 
The settlement generally followed tlie Schomburgk line, uilh two impor- 
tant C-Tceptions. First, Venezuela secured a considerable area at the south- 
ern end; secondly, and much more significant, she obtained control of the 
mouth of the Orinoco. This whole arrangement, curiously enough, was 
not badly out of line with what Britain had several times offered the 
Venezuelans. Such was the diplomatic victory that Cleveland won .after 
skating perilously close to the abyss of war. 


CALM AFTER THE VENEZUELA SQUALL 
Frock-coat diplomacy finds little to commend in the imoithodos Cleve- 
land-Olney technique. It was crude, blustering, bellicose. It mvolved im 
ertteme interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, and seemed far afield 
from any direct concern of the United States, It gave a costly shock to 
tho naUon’s wobbly financial structure. It further accelerated a rising 
jingoistic spirit. Curiously enough, the anti-imperialistic Cleveland may 
unintentionally have been one of the real lathers of American taperral- 
ism. Finally, the top-dog pretensions of the Umted States in the New 
World aroused a vast amount of ill will in Continental Europe, especially 
Germany, and did much to determine the hosUle attitude of these powers 

during the Spanish-American War. _ , o 

Yet substantial gains were chalked up. 
which might have involved the United States d the wo “ 

gone to war, was at long last erased. The prinuge of *e “-3“' 
was enormomly enhanced when the BriUsh lion s unk away rw* -^.s 
much-hvisted tail betsveen his legs.' Perhaps tMs “ 

Spanish-American Wat-sl.ould date the remgn.lron of A™ “ 
great power. Finally, the outcome immeasurably ft' 

me D^trine. -Never again,” eanl.erl the Chicago 3“ ■ 
pcan nation put forth claims to American terrrtory w.lhout consulting the 

®T„“'r^le*L!t“io”ved 3 profit a^Jos. The w.ak« 

republics generally applauded g^^emiom of Cleveland and 
States; the stronger ones resented tlie p 

Olney to hemispLic "verlordship. Venezuela, wh.ch had^a^^^^^^^ 

corned Yankee intervention, reacted angn y a c Cleveland died 

settlement that on the whole favored England. Yet when C e^tancl 
in 190S, many Latin-American flags were lowered to half stall. 

“ Public Opinion. XXI, 647 (Nov. 19, 1896J- 
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The most encouraging result of the Venezuela flare-up was the vast 
improvement in Anglo-American relations. The Americans were pleased 
when John Bull knuckled under to Cleveland. The British, astonished by 
the outburst of Anglophobia, were impressed with the necessity of cul- 
tivating friendly relations. The Kaiser's blundering telegram spotlighted 
the inadequacy of Britain’s policy of “splendid isolation,” and the de- 
sirability of seeking friends, if not allies. So the protracted period of 
America’s “twisting the lions tail" was followed by one of England s 
“patting the eagle's head." British statesmen now went out of their way 
to cultivate America. The path was thus smoothed for the highly impor- 
tant understanding between Great Britain and the United States at the 
end of the century. 


THE SENATE REBUFFS ARBITRATION 


The Venezuela dispute, though stimulating militarism and navalism, 
gave strong impetus to the peaceful settlement of disputes. Many right- 
tiilnking people on both sides perceived tliat if machinery for such pur- 
poses had existed, Britain and America would not have slithered so dose 
to the edge of war. The upshot was the negotiation by Secretary Obey, 
in January, 1897, of a general arbitration treaty with Britain.** 

President McKinley, who inherited the pact, threw his weight behind 
it, as did a large body of opinion throughout the country. Most of the 
enthusiasm was spontaneous, but some of it was deliberately cultivated 
by propagandists for peace and arbitration. Senatorial desks groaned witli 
hundreds of petitions, letters, and telegrams from church congresses, bar 
associations, universities, women’s groups, and businessmen’s organiza- 
tions — all the “best peopJe." The Omaha World-Herald waxed ecstatic 
when it declared that the treaty was “one of the grandest triumphs of 
humanity.” Only a relatively few newspapers raised dissenting voices, and 
they were joined by a considerable number of Irish clubs and societies. 
Voices at mass meetings cried in a thidc brogue, “Hurrah for warl” and 
“To Hell with Englandl” 

The Senate, unsu’ayed by this upsurge of popular sentiment, and 
critical of band-ticing arbitration pacts, went methodically about its 
business. First, it disembowled ti»e treaty by attaching a series of amend- 
ments which would exempt certain questions from arbitrabon. and which 
would require a two-thirds vote of the Senate before submitting any 
other dispute. Then, after draining so much of the life out of the pact that 
it was scarcely an arbitration Ueaty at all, tire Senate showed its mettle by 
rejecting the “miserable remnant” in May. 1897, by a count of 43 to 26. 
A change of three votes would have insured the necessary two-thirds. 


/ OI«y-Painice£ote Treaty of 1897," Amer. Hist Reo. L 
(1945), 228-243; also W.S. Holt, Trea/iet Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore, 1333). 
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The Failure of the Arbitration Treaty 


A curious mixture of motives ioflucaced the finil decision. The Senate, 
ever jealous of its prerogatives, would not allow vital questions affecting 
foreign policy to slip out of its hands into those of an arbitral board. 
Deep-rooted Anglophobia, whicli had resisted the recent blandishments 
of the British, played a conspicuous part. The heated Bryan-McKinley 
Presidential campaign of 1896, with free silver the leading issue, had 
aroused animosities, and the silventes had condemned lordly Britain as 
the bulwark of the gold standard. A considerable number of the Senators 
who voted against tlie treaty were, quite understandably, silver men. 

Finally, the Irish, who hoped to snatch their independence from the 
fiery furnace of an Anglo-American war. were not friendly to arbitration. 
Many of them feared that an arbitration treaty would be the forerunner 
of an alliance, and on the day of the final vote hvo Irish nationalists, one 
a member of Uie British Parliament, were working hard in the Senate 
lobby to defeat the pact The Boston Pilot boasted: 


Had Irish-Americanism anything to do with the failme of the English arW- 
tion treaty? We trust so, and believe so. We should be very much 
of O.S Xv atizens of Irish blood if th^ had not done then ubnost to 
baffle the attempt to place this republic before the world as a mere colony 
of Great Britain.*’ 


The relection of the treaty came as a Mow to pMce loven, even 
though the debate did mud. to popularize arbitration. The stubbonmess 
of the Senate again revealed how a sttoegly entrenched mmordy can 
successfully defy an articulate pubUc opinion. Vet the outcome id not 
materially dampen tl,e newly found British 

The United States svas potcnUally too useful to let a hule thing hhet 
Senate stand in tho way. On the eve of the Spamsh-Atnencan War 
Britain, alone of the European powers, was ready to cheer America 
the slippery path of imperialism. 
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CHAPTER 


The Coming of the War 
with Spain, 189^-1898 


AVfi arc all jingoes now; and the head jingo is the 
lion. WtUiam McKinlcij, the trusted und honored 
Chief Executive of the nations will 

New Yori Shu, April 20, 1898 


SMOKE-CLOUDED CUBA 

As 7ti£ 1&T7{ Centvhv iicarcd its sutisct. the AiHcriean people were show- 
ing unmi'stalaiblc signs of a desire for a larger stage. The Samoan and 
Hawaiian adventures revealed a rising spirit of iniperialism, wliile tlie 
Venezuela outburst further inflamed fevered imaginations. The republic 
had fought no real war since 1S65, no foreign war since 1843. A younger 
generation was coming on — a generation tired of hearing about the deeds 
of its sires and uninitiated in Uie horrors of battle. By 1897 the country 
was definitely recovering from the Panic of 1893 and from the Venezuela 
scare, and prosperity was going to its head. Expand or explode is a 
fundamental Jaw — and America, bursting with power, was prepared to 
iollow its dictates, especially where coinmercial profits beckoned. 

Cuba proved to be the spark that set off the powder magazine. The 
“Ever-Faitliful Isle," long restive under Spanish misrule, was already ripe 
for revolt when it received an additional slap from the outside. The 
American tariff of 1894, by placmg relatively high duties on sugar, visited 
the island witli economic prostration. Early in 1895, the unhappy Cubans 
Unfurled the flag of rebellion. 

Tlie insurgents, who were hardly less nilhless than the Spaniards, 
ceiiberatciy adopted a "scorched earth" policy — that is, devastating the 
island so mercilessly that Spain would be glad to pull out. The Americans 
who had invested about $50 million in Cuba were caught in the middle. 
Tile insurrectos put the torch to Yankee property in the hope that the 
451 
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Umted States would be forced to intervene, or spared it when tlic owners 
paid the necessary protection money. This species of blackmail was, in 
fact, one of the principal methods of Bnancing the rcvolL* Bands of in- 
surgents also resorted to such desperate expedients as djiiamiting pas- 
senger trains. But Cuban propaganda, disseminated by refugees in New 
York and elsewhere, glossed over the seamj’ side of the rebel cause and 
painted the Spanish “butchers" in the blackest possible hues. Horrified 
America, traditionally friendly to liberty, democracy, and the banishment 
of monarchy from the Americas, thrilled to the cry, Cuba Libre! 

The Cuban revolutionists capitalized on American sympathy by using 
the United States as a base for gun-rxmning expeditions. The vigilance of 
the federal authorities prevented about two-thirds of these ventures 
from reaching their destinations. But the Spaniards did not appreciate 
Washingtons semisuccessful efiorts, and charged, with considerable 
truth, that only assistance from the United States kept the revolt alive. 


THE CUBAN BELUCERENCy CRAZE 


Clouds of smoke from charred cane fields continued to roll over the 
island. In desperation, Madrid decided upon more energetic measures, 
and it sent General Weyler to Cuba early In 1596. After surveying the 
debris, be concluded that the uprbing could never be suppressed while 
the countryside teemed with civilians who secretly aided the rebels. He 
therefore ordered the populace to be kenneled in baibed-wire recon- 
centrstien camps. la the absence of proper hygienic precautions, the 
unfortunate victims, chiefly women and children, died by the tens of 
thousands. The American people, outraged by the inhumanity of recon- 
centration, began to demand with increasing vigor that this nuisance off 
their very doors be abated. TTie logical first step seemed to be official 
recognition of the shadowy Cuban government. But President Cleveland, 
who referred privately to the “rascally Cubans," set his face against the 
mounting clamor. 

Congress took the bull by the horns early in 1896. when it over- 
whelmingly passed a resolution favoring recognition of Cuban bel- 
hgerency. The accompanying debates were so interoperate as to touch 
off anti-American riots in Spain. In Barcelona a mob of 15,000, shouting 
“down with the American pig kiUers." stoned the United States consulate 
and tore up the American fla^ There were counterdemonstrations in 
America by Princeton University students and Leadville miners, while 
the Youngstown Chamber of Cbnunetce voted to boycott the Spanish 
onion. But flinty Grover Cleveland, who regarded the belligerency reso- 


‘ J. T. Adams lememberj a brge su^ estate in which he was interested paid 
bn^runmngashigh as 510.000. J. T. Adams. The Epic of America (Boston, 1931). 



Disorders m Cuba 

lulion as an attempt to embarrass the Democrats on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial clecUon, refused to budge. Resenting Congressional interference x«th 
the Executives conduct of foreign affairs, he privately remarked that it 
Congress should declare war on Spain he. as commandcr-m-chief. would 
not mobilize the army. , . j 

During the ensuing months, popuhr enthusiasm for Cuba waned 
considerably. Behind the sorncs Srerctaty OIncy fruitlessly 
mediaUon to Spain, while Madrid unsuccessfully attempted to head oil 
possible American intervention by joint-posver action The heated Br) - 
McKinlcy campaign of 1S96. during which free 

shadowing issue, temporarily diverted attentron from a free Cnta- ™ 
month following the olecUon. Cleveland bluntly informed Spa n, n his 
annual message to Congress, tlrat intervention was 
struggle should continue to degenerate Into senseless slangliter. Three 
mouAs later he left office, and although the pngo press “ 

-aUy of Spain- and as one who would deserve the damnat on of Irutory. 
he stowed genuine courage irt withstanding the clamor of tire crowd. 

YELLOW JOURNALISM AND THE JINGOES 
Wliile tho revoluUon in Cuba was running its gory course, a hardly 

fast-failing newspaper. New Toric World, 

upon a contest for cirenlaBou with Jos^h M ..„satjonalism. 
which hitherto had been regarded a .miainative illustrations, 

By lurid style. recUess liberti^ ^trirre^ sue: 

-ut;:?hi‘lt=\'e:utpt^Llrk?He-snouped. 

“ Siratmn was a tl^S 

burst out hr -WOS-pWeel oppress gun- 

arose from the attempts of tb p Cuhan women on a ship 

running expeditions. The J j^uTtial under the head- 
flying American co ors was jtliough die search in this case 

lines, "Does Our Flag Protect W accompanying illustration 

was conducted by oflidals completely disrobing a 

showed three heavy-hand^ Sp , jtressed the deslrucUon 

comely female in her c.abin. The )c p ^ ^ much of the 

of AmLcan property i„ Cuba, wbrle ^ 

•Nolable amoDg the artUtS artist aUegadJy tele^aph^: 

he seat to Cuba to draw will be no war." 

“Everything is quiet. There is no and I’U furnish the war. J. L. 

story goes, replied. "You furnisli the 
\V. R. Hcarrt (New York. 1928), p. ML 
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damage was done by innirrerto*. Hcant and Pulitzer also sprang to the 
defense of imprisoned American dtizens, most of whom were naturalized 
Cubans with embarrassing Spanish names. One of them, a prominent 
dentist, died in prison after incredibly brutal treatment 

Hearst’s Journal was not content to get “scoops"; it proceeded to 
manufacture them. It aroused enormous interest, Sicily among Ameri* 
can women, in. an imprisoned Cuban girl, Evangclina Cisneros. Although 
the young woman had evidently been implicated in the revolt, the 
Journal declared that her only crime had been to defend her virtue against 
the lust of a brutal Spanish officer. With interest in the case at fever heat, 
a Hearst reporter, acting under orders, spirited Schorita Cisneros from 
her cell and smuggled her into the United States. The Joumof gloated 
in banner headlines, “AN .VMEIUCAN NEWSPAPER ACCOMPLISHES 
AT A SINGLE STROKE WHAT THE RED TAPE OF DIPLOMACY 
FAILED UTTERLY TO BRING ABOUT IN MANY MONTHS."* The 
Bishop of London cabled congratulations, while the Governor of Missouri 
suggested that the Journal send down five hundred of its reporters and 
free the entire Island. 

The yellow press displayed its greatest inventive genius in reporting 
atrocity stories. “Butcher* Weyler was called '\VoU" Weyler, a 'Tiuman 
h)’ena," a “mad dog." His men, it was alleged, massacred prisoners or 
threw them to the sharks; dragged the sick from their cots, shot them, 
and fed their bodies to the dogs. The Journal solemnly asserted: 

It is not only Weyler the soldier ... but Weyler the brute, the devastator 
ol haciendas, the destroyer of famibes, and uie outrager of women. . . • 
Fioless, cold, an exterminator of men. . . . There is nothing to prevent 
his carnal, animal brain from ninning riot with itself in inventing tortures 
and infamies of bloody debauchery.* 

A correspondent for Pulitzers World reported: 

Blood on the roadsides, blood in the fielcL, blood on the doorsteps, blood, 
blood, bloodl The old, the young, the weaV, the crippled — ail are butchered 
without roeiCT, ... Is there no nabon Miss enough, brave enough, and 
strong enough to restore peace in this bloodsmitten land? * 

Conditions in Cuba were undeniably horrible, but many of these 
atrocity stories, as is almost invariably the case, were grossly exaggerated. 
Yet the American people were avid for such tales. By 1898 each of the 
rival “Czars of sensation’ was selling over 600,000 newspapers a day; 
and after Deweys naval victory at Manila, Heaist’s Journal shot up to 
the 1,500,000 mark. Nor was the inHuence of the yellow press felt only 

• Ketc York Journal, Oct 10, 1897, p. 1. 
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in New York. A crop of lesser imitators sprang up over the country, using 
the methods and buying the stories of Hearst and Pulitzer. Many of the 
old-Iinc newspapers continued their conservative ways, but they paled 
beside the screaming headlines and jounialistic demagoguery of the rival 
"savants of the sewer." 


UNWANTED GUESTS: THE MAINE AND CE LOME 

The yellow press, despite its most lurid eiforts, was not completely 
successful in keeping Cuba in the public eye. The rousing free-silver 
campaign of 1896, together with massacres in Armenia by the Turks, 
created a diversionary smoke screen. The Republicans returned to power 
in March, 1S97, when the amiable William McKinley took (he Presiden- 
tial oath. In Cuba, the energetic measures of "Butcher" Weyler were 
producing results, and as the year wore on news from the ravaged island 
was fast fading from the front page. 

A sharp change for the better came late In 3897, when a liberal 
Spanish ministry assumed power. It recalled Weylcr, modified the re- 
concentration methods, released all Americao citizens from prison, and 
granted the Cubans a species of autonomy. But the insurgents spurned 
the new concessions, while the Spanish sympathizers (loyalists) in 
Havana flared up in a riot of protest, in January, 1893, amid cries of 
“Death to Autonomy" and "Viva \Vctjtcr!“ The American press was 
disturbed by the danger to American lives, and the Journal proclaimed, 
•NEXT TO WAR WITH SPAIN." 

The loyalist riots pointed up the desirability of dispatching a battleship 
to Havana, where it could provide some protection to American lives 
and property. Although the American consol general reported that ships 
were not then necessary, tlie second-class battleship Maino was ordered 
to Cuba, in January, 1S9S, on a "friendly” visit. Aside from its protective 
mission, tlie vessel would presumably impress the Spaniards with the 
willingness of ^Vashington to take energetic action. Neither the Spanish 
government nor the loyalists in Cuba 'vere pleased by this gesture. Mark 
Hanna, President McKinley’s mentor, remarked tliat it was like "waving 
a match in an oil well for fun." 

While the Maine lay peacefully at anclior in Havana harbor, a front- 
page scandal broke. Dupuy de Lome, Spanish minister in Washington, 
had written an indiscreet private letter to a friend. Purloined from the 
mails by a Cuban sympathizer, it had fallen into tlie hands of Hearst, 
who, on February 9, 1S98, emblazoned it in his Journal. The letter not 
only revealed bad faith in de Lome’s dealing with the United States on 
pending commercial problems but included a highly offensive analysis 
of JkicKinley’s recent message to Con^ss: 
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Besides the ingrained and inevitable bluntncis (groseria) with whiA is 
repeated aU that the press and pubbe opiaioa ia Spain have said about 
Weyler, it once more Slows what McKinuty is, weak and a bidder for the 
admiration of the crowd, besides a would-be politician (poUiiC4istro) 
who tries to leave a door open behind nimself while xeeping on good terms 
with the jingoes of his pai^*.* 

Hearst s "scoop* of the de Lome letter was the most sensational of the 
year. Even conservative newspapers agreed that the minister’s usefulness 
was at an end. Hie »Vet£> Yorh 3/ail and Express exclaimed: "The neces- 
sary preliminaries to his departure cannot be too speedy to satisfy public 
opinion. . . , Seiior de Lome — the dow stands openl"^ Officiall/, the 
incident was closed when Madrid accepted his resignation before the 
demand for his recall could be presented but the American public, al- 
ready inflamed, was slow la forget 


THE MYSTERY OF THE A/AJN'E 


The de Ldme indiscretion had hardly ceased furnishing a rash of head- 
lines when a supeisensaUon broke— the pealcst oevvs story since the 
assassination of President CarSeld in ISSL On February 15, 1S9S, a 
terrific explosion sank the l/aine in Havana harbor with a loss of over 250 
officers and men. 

It is to the credit of the American people that on the whole they were 
inclined to suspend judgment, as the captain of the iloine urged, pending 
an official inquiry. This fact is all the more remarkable when one con- 
siders the surcharged atmosphere. "A ^cat nation," insisted the Kensas 
City Star, "can afford to take time to be perfectly just." 

The yellow journals nevertheless stepped up their production of “war 
extras." Hearsts headlines blared.- “THE WARSHIP 31A1SE WAS 
SPLIT LN TWO BY AN ENE-MTS SECRETT LNFERNAL MACHINE"; 
THE WHOLE COUNTRY THRILLS \VITH WAR FEVER"; THE 
MAINE WAS DESTROYED BY TREACHERY." Three days after the 
disaster Hearst's Journal insisted, "Intervention is a plain and imperative 
duty." 

iTie exhortations of the sensational press provided additional fuel for 
jingoism, in Buffalo, three mass meetings urged a declaration of war on 
Spain. Lehigh University students held daily drills and paraded under the 
banner. To Hell with Spain." The Reverend Thomas Dixon elicited 
cheers from his Christian following wben he sermonized against "hesita- 
tion, delay, diplomacy and idle talk." The pugnacious Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. Theodore Roosevelt, wrote privately: "... I would give 
anything if President McKinley would order the fleet to Havana toinor- 


•J. B. Moore, A IWgert of ItiUnuaicmel Law (Washiogtoa, 1906), VI, 170. 
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row. . . . Tlie Offline was sunk by an act of dirty treachery on the part 
of the Spaniards. ..." * 

Responding to the wave of "bearstcria" sweeping the country. Con- 
gress, on March 9, 1S93, unanimously voted $50 million for war prep- 
arations. This gesture, together with other military and naval activities, 
steeled Uic Cubans in their deteimioation to hold on and implanted 
doubts in the Spanisli mind as to the sincerity of America's peace pro- 
fessions. Spain, reported the United States minister at Madrid, was 
"simply stunned." 

Oratorical fireworks were now added to the existing combustibles. On 
March 17, 1893, Senator Proctor of Vermont delivered a sensationally 
effective speech on Cuba, to which he had gone on a private tour of 
inspection. His description of several hundred tliousand reconcenfrados 
was appalling. 

Tom from their homes, with foul earth, foul air, foul water, and foul food 
or none, what wonder that oite-half have died and that one-quarter of the 
liWng are so diseased that they cannot be savedP . . . Little children are 
still walking about with anns and chest terribly emaciated, eyes swollen, 
and abdomen bloated to three times the itatural size. ... I was told by 
one of our consuls tliat they have been found dead about the markets in 
the mominff. where they had crawled, hoping (0 get some stray bits of 
food from tne early hucksters. . . .• 

Here was the first-hand report of a respected Senator, and it had a pro- 
found effect upon many sober citizens svlio hitherto had discounted the 
rantings of the gutter jouroalisU. 

SPAIN FOUND CUILTV 

The roaring flames received new fuel, on March 28, 1898, with the 
publication of tlie official report on the Maine. The American Court of 
Inquiry, consisting of scarcely Impartial United States naval officers, con- 
cluded that the vessel had been destroyed by 3 submarine mine. The 
report made no attempt to fix responsibility. Granting that there had 
been a mine, it miglit have been touched off accidentally; it might have 
been exploded by the Cubans to bring America to their aid; it might 
have been employed by irresponsible Spanish subalterns or loyalists. The 
least rational explanation of all is that the Madrid government, which was 
desperately trying to avert war, had deliberately destroyed the vessel. 
Nor can one rule out entirely the possibility of an internal explosion: ac- 
cidents of this kind have occurred on warships tvith distressing frequency. 

But the lid was now off. To the unthinJdng American masses an ex- 
ternal explosion meant only one thing: Spain had treacherously blown 

• Roosevelt to Diblee, Feb. 16, 1898. Roosexelt Papers, Library of Congress. 
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up the ship in an act, cried Senator Allen, of “svliolcsalc murJer.” Re- 
straint and suspended judgment were tlirown to Ujc winds. The slogan of 
the hour became: 

Remember the Maine! 

To htdl with Spainl 

The NcuJ York World branded the explosion as "an act of war* and de- 
manded, “Are wo wailing to bo smitten on the other chcelc?” II further 
declared: 

Regardless of the question of Cuban independence . . . the DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE MAINE BY FOUL PLAY should be tlie occasion of ordering 
our fleet to Havana and demanding proper amends tiithin foriy-aght hours 
under threat of homhardment. If Spain will not punish her miscreants, we 
must punish Spain.*® 

The /oumal reported the hanging of McKinley in effigy in Durango, 
Colorado, together with the burning of the Spanish flag by students in 
Omaha and by a mob in Chicago. “Give Congress a chance to know wliat 
the people tliink," cried Hcarsts moullipiece. 

To tills day no one knows how Uie Maine was blown up. yet her de- 
struction, quite illogically, u'as by far the most important single pre- 
cipitant of war with Spain. Nothing could have brought home to the 
American republic more forably the disordered conditions in Cuba and 
the proposed solution that the island be freed. The American people 
no longer reasoned— they felt Ominously, the Spanish press bristled with 
insults aimed at the “Yankee pigs * and the masses, ignorant of the odds 
they faced, seemed athirst for war. 

VICTORY ON THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 

The most important sin^e damper on the war spirit during these 
hectic weeks was the business world. Even though American investors 
had sunk some $50 million into the turbulent island, and even though 
annual American trade with Cuba normally ran to about $100 million, the 
businessmen thus involved were inclined to favor not war but some 
kind of intervention that would bring an end to the war. Other business 
interests, more in the easton centers than in the interior, tended to 
oppose an armed clash. They feared that hostiLUes would retard re- 
turning prosperity, dislocate the economic structure, produce inflation, 
and unleash Spanish warships on their shipping 

But the cold-blooded attitude of some shopkeepers was infuriating to 
the warmongers. "\Ve will have this war for the freedom of Cuba,” 
shouted Theodore Roosevelt, as he shook his fist at Senator Mark Hanna 
'‘New York World. Apnl 1, 189^ 6 2. 



Negotialions with Spain 

of Ohio, the prolotj’pe of big business in politics, “in spite of the timidity 
of the commercial interests.” 

President McKinley, a hater of war and a willing servant of the big- 
business interests, made a determined effort to settle tlie Cuban problem 
through the quiet channels of diplomacy. After weeks of wearisome 
negotiation, the State Department instructed Minister Woodford in 
Madrid, on March 27, 1898, to ascertain if Spain would consent to the 
following terms: (1) the granting of an armistice to the insurgents until 
October 1; (2) immediate revocafion of the reconcentrado order^ A - 
tliough not an ultimatum, these concessions represented what Washing- 
ton evidently regarded as the minimum essentials for keeping the peace^ 
A U.ird proposal, envisaging eventual United State, medtatron (and 
possible independence) was put in a less imperative category. 

Tlie Madrid ministry was in a precarious position. If d ““ 

much, it would face revolution at home; if too little, war wi 
States abroad. As usual, it shilly-shallied. It proposed submission of he 
Moino quosUon to arbitration, and it agreed to grant ° 

Cnbansibut only if they would ask for it. Th^s Ihoy otviously would not 
do. Minister Woodford, somoivhat discouraged, cabled from M.idrid, 

I am told confidentially *0 «fie, of 

ment would cause revolution here. . • • ^ and 

t^’dTrn^ month^ ago whal this 

ministry has proposed to-day.’* 

, ArawM 1898. a rift appctircd in the clouds. Wood- 

Three days later, on Apr , _ resoondine to the intercession of 
ford learned that the Spanish mrn P promptly cabled to 

the Pope, was preparing to grant an armis P t 

McKinley: 

I know that the Queen and her P--^“"ryot cm 

that the Spanish people desue ^ j the peace you desire so 

and reasonable liberty of ,» ^ 

much and for wliich you have Ubored so hard. 

i. bent the knee to the two basic American 

Within tlie next week Spar instructed to revoke 

demands. First, Second, on April 9 came word that the 

teconccntralion throughoutCu a^^^^ P 

commander of the ,0 prepare and faciht.ate the peace 

longlho/HmooshcmopHiinkpraiicni i i 

" It. F. Pmglc. at. 1893)- 

” Fere.gn ilelaliom. I»?»- P' 

'‘Ibid, p. 732 (April 3, 1898). 
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eameslly desired by alL"“ Tlie passage here italicized constituted a 
“string," which Spain might have found convenient to pull. But these two 
concessions w ere probably as much as Spanish public opinion would have 
permitted.’® The armistice was in effect a rejcclion of McKinlc/s terms: 
a true annistice presupposed acceptance by the otlier side, and tliis the 
Cuban insurgents would not grant. Spanish honor would never peld 
independence without war; yet McKinley and public opinion demanded 
independence. A proud Spain had made faumilbling concessions to a 
meddling third power, but these were not enough. 


rUBUC PRESSURES ON THE PRESIDENT 


The issue now lay in the hands of McKinley. A kindly man who had 
seen enough bloodshed in the Civil War, he recoiled from the prospect 
of hostilities. Yet his humanitaiian impulses led him to deplore the 
butchery in Cuba and earnestly desire to have it eocL Xot until after his 
death was the fact revealed that he had anonymously contributed $5000 
to the sufferers. Spain, moreover, had punued such a shifty course that 
he bad little faith In her promises, or in her ability to carry them out es'en 
if they were sincerely made. It takes two to make an annistice as well as 
a quarrel; and since the Cuban insurgents bad Eatly announced that they 
would not accept the Spanish terms, the war would still go its bloody way. 

Even so, the result might well have been different if diplomacy could 
have been conducted in a vacuum. Madrid was obWously attempting 
to cut loose from Cuba just as fast as Spaolsb opinion would permit But 
the tidal wave of war sentiment in America, especially after the Maine 
rgwrt, would not wait Within the President’s own Republican party a 
group of young jingoes was making a conunotiDn out of all proportion to 
its numbers. “^icKinley," the beibcose Theodore Roosevelt is reported 
to have shouted, "has no more backbone than a chocolate eclair!" 

The cry for blood was not confined to a few bellicose groups. Following 
the official report on the Maine, the masses were on Ere for war. Ex- 
Confederates, ex-bandits, and Sioux Indians were among those who 
volunteered for services. Even some religious leaders prayed for hos- 
tilities. One Presb)'terian journal declared: “And if it be the will of Al- 
mighty God, that by war the last trace of this inhumanity of man to man 
shall be swept away from tins Wcsiem hemisphere, let it come'." ’* 
McKinley, an astute pohudan, was not blind to political realities. If be 
Wed to thwart the popular wilh he would jeopardize, perhaps ruin, his 
chances of re-election in 1900. The sffver-tongued Bryan, his prospective 
opponent, was already arousing tremendous enthusiasm by his speeches 


» i w ^ ^ incited 

Ibid, t'toodford to atcKinl^. Apnl 10, 1693). 

“Quoted in J. W. Pratt. £jpouionut# 1698 (Balunioi^ 1938), p. 283. 



Public Opinion Demands War 

for an independent Cuba. To a staunch party man and gold-standard 
advocate like McKinley, few things could have been more calamitous 
than to have the Democratic Party suiiep to victory in 1900 with Free 
Cuba’ and "Free Silver” emblazoned on its banners. Better a foreign war 
than an internal upheaval; better that Spain should be ejected from Cuba 
than the Republicans be ejected from Washington. 



ANOIHER old WO^tAN IBIES TO BACK 11® SEA 

Public opinion for war overwhelms McKinley. 

Davenport in the Nw rork JounuO. 1698 

, , , „ Coneress responded to the clamor of the 

pve-y Congressman 

masses. One ^ p, his district— most of them printed m 

Trad two or three P P , - .jhg Republicans feared that if they 

ted ink . . . and ^ j, „anted, they would be unseated by 

dtd not give the (aU elections. If the hysteria became 

the Democrats m e iu Congress, combining with the more 

too great, the ™“^puss r. war resolution oter the head of 

militant Republicans, mrg ij^^us to his ptesHge. One bellicose 

the President. Smi a bio ^ j^ssisaut Secretary of State, "Day, 

Senator reportedly „hete the watuieclaring power is 
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lodged? Tell him by , tliat il he doesn't do something, Congress will 

exercise lire power." 


McKlNLEY CAPITULATES 

Confronk-tl by this tremendous pressure, ^^cKinley made a momentous 
decision. On April 11, 1893, only two days after Spains partial capitu- 
lation, he sent a war message to Congress in which he asked for au- 
thority to use the army and navy to end hostilities in Cuba. First of ali, 
he emphasized the urgent need of abating a nuisance which cried to 
heaven off Americas very doors. Second, he stressed llic obligation to 
protect American property and trade. Finally, he pointed to the necessity 
of ending a disturbance which was a constant menace to the peace of the 
United States. 

Convincing though these arguments may have been to the American 
people, they find scant support among international lawyers. Human- 
itarian grounds were perhaps the strongest, but for one nation to set it- 
self up as the sole judge of another, especially a nation that had mal- 
treated its own Indians, was a grave responsibility. Intervention on moral 
grounds would have been more defensible if undertaken in co-operation 
with other powers. 

McKinley's memorable message had been drafted several days before 
the eleventh-hour Spanish capitulation anived. So, near the end of a 
formidable indictment written on the assumption that concessions had 
not been made, the President added one sentence in which he stated 
that concessions had been made. He hoped that Congress~a war-mad 
Congress— would give them "josi and careful attention. . . 

McKinley has been condemned for not having laid more emphasis 
upon the belated Spanish surrender. But esen assuming that it would 
have brought a speedy end to the conflict in Cuba, one should note that 
the press knew of the armistice offer and spurned it as just another at- 
tempt at delay. “When Gabriel blows his horn," declared one Pittsburgh 
journal, “you will still hear Spain asking for a little more bme in which 
to pacify Cuba.” On the day that McKinley submitted his message to 
Congress, the Hew York "World cried: “Stop the nonsense! Stop the 
trifling, let us have peace even at the muzzle of our guns.” 

CONGRESS TAKES COMMAND 

With the hysterical Congress clamoring for war, McKinley’s request for 
authority to use warlike measures needed no urging. During the debates 

” C. S. Olcott, The Life of WlUiam McKtnUu (Boston, 1916) II 28 
Literary Digest, March 26, 1898, p 368. 

"New York World, 11, 6.2. 



McKinley Yields to Congress 

piissions ran incredibly high. The London Times correspondent tlius re- 
ported the scene on the floor of the House: 

Men fought; "Liar." "Scoundrel" and other epithets were bandied to and 
fro; there were half-a-durcn personal collisions; boohs were thrown, mem- 
bers rushed up and down the aisles like madmen, cxchangiiig hot uor s, 
with clenclicd 6$ts and set teeth; excitement was at fever heat. Not lor 
jears has such a scene occurred.** 

Groups of Congressmen in the lobbies sang “The Battle njTnn of the 
Republic," "DLtie," and “Hang General Weyler to a Sour Apple Tree As 
We Go Marching On." 

Finally, on April 19. 189S. Congress passed a fateful joint resolution in 
four parts that was equivalent to a deebration of war. It (1) 

Cuba free; (2) demanded the withdrawal of Spain; (3) directed the 
President to use armed force to achieve these ends; and (4) declaimed 
any inlenlion on tl.c part of the United State to annex Cuba Th.x las 
stipulation, the sOKXilled Teller Amendment, svas approved sviftout 
dissent. It was supported by the sugar Interests, who did not want Cuba 
insido the taril wall, but vastly more impoitant were the Congressmen 
who felt that the nation was cmbatklng upon a holy crusade. Cried the 
New York Son; 

No annexation talk, so far as Cuba is 

meat undertakes this high enterpilse. there must be no tame of ulletior 

fS’ ilin hte md the hbetty of h™,n heingt, for Cuba Libtet not 
for an extension of United States tertitoryl 

By an aet of Cong, ess, approved by the Presidential pen on April 25, 
1893, war was declared to h.avo cxistcil sinco Apiil 21- 

^:i;ri.^rh^-^en;]laron,o,^ 

labored '™,S teiS to resort to sleepiug powders. Even 

critical period that he was tote ^ Uemciidoos pressure to 

today there is no adequate npp ^ yi,,, ^nd why, he 

which ho was being hold out when further negotia- 

doubtless reasoned, should ho cw Cuba? Perhaps he was right 

don would merely prolong dte “^Vlm sword.® 

in concluding lh.it Grover Cleveland would have 

It is futile to .irguo th.it t o I . jS 9 S the pressure of herd 
kept the country out of war. ^ J jj cquU not have been 
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white heat by the yellow press, were determined to have tlvcii war to free 
Cuba — and they got it. McKinley was detennined to free Cuba, and war 
seemed to be the only solution. His views coincided with those of an 
inflamed and fight-thirsty public opiiiioiL 
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America as a Great Power 

1898-1900 


O Deu.cij at Manila 
T/wl iateful jttsl oj Mau. 

When you saiiJc the Spanisn squadron 
In (dmost bloodless irou. 

And gave your name to dcalhiess fame; 

O glorious Dewey, say. 

Why didn’t you weigh anchor 
And softly sail away? 

BosTOM Thanscsipt, 1899 


ENGLAND REDISCOVERS AMERICA 

C^r Dbitar., alone among the Old World powers was 

fricndlv to the Urrited States doting the crisis with Spain. The might oF 

irienaiy 10 i r^rmanv to say nothing of other European alarms. 

an ominously risi^ Germa^^^^^^^ ay 

had “7f ““■* ®"‘ * a poor relaUvo, was decidedly svorth 

LTvatlng.Tn lltreh, im. AUred Austin, the poet Wme of England. 
Xssed^the people of the United States on behalf of his orvni 

Yes. this is the Voice on the bluE Marth gale. 

“We severed have been '““S- . 

But now we have done with a wom^t Ule. 

S'd'ot "friSp 

Death is strong. * 

Yhedeclaradonofwar^on^^-Et«™ 

SeVe toerLn embassy to cheer. No one could doubt svhere Bridsh 
■ Leelioa r.m.s, M.rch 29. 1*93. 8:1 ^ 
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sympathies lay, even though the London government preserved an official 
neutrality. 

British bidding for American support reached a climax when, early in 
the conflict. Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain declared in a public 
speech: . I even go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, 

even war itself would be cheaply purchased if in a great and noble cause 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jade should wave together [loud 
and prolonged cheers] over an Anglo-Saxon alliance."* Although an 
Anglo-American League was founded in London, and an Anglo-American 
Committee was organUed in New York, the idea of an alliance never 
got beyond mere dalliance. The United States, while pleased with British 
applause, saw no need for a foreign entanglement. Even if there had 
been such a need, the dead hand of George Washington, to say nothing 
of the lis’e hands of American Anglopboh^, would have raised insuper- 
able barriers. The Detroit Tribune expressed a not uncommon thought: 
"It might have been better if Great Britain’s friendship for the United 
States were less intense and had been stretched over a longer period of 
tune.”* 


THE MONARCHS HANG TOGETHER 


The Continental European powers, quite in contrast with Britain, were 
virtually unanimous in their disapproval of what seemed to them a wax 
of unprovoked aggression against Spain. They were motivated by dy- 
nastic sympathies, by concern for investments in Spain and Cuba, by 
distrust of American democracy, and by solicitude for the preservation 
of monarchy. 

At the forefront of the unfriendly European powers, at least in the 
American mind, stood Germany. Relations with her had not been pleasant 
since the pork and Samoan controversies, and American opinion had 
reacted unfavorably against the brazen German seizure of Kiaochow, 
China, in November, 1897. For their part, the Germans bitterly resented 
the Monroe Doctrine, which Bismarck had branded "a species of arro- 
gance peculiarly American.” It was the chief obstacle that stood in the 
way of Germany s seizing and colonizing large areas m poorly defended 
South America. As for the Spanish-American War, the Germans did not 
relish the prospect of Uncle Sam’s strengthening both himself and the 
Monroe Doctrine by elbowing Spain out of the Western Hemisphere, and 
then appropriating her possessions. 

Germany, France, and Austria-Hungary appear to have favored effec- 
tive mediation or intervention to prevent Spanisb-Amencan hostilities. 
But none of tliem was willing to bdl the cat by assuming responsibihty 


' ^ndon Timet, 


Slay 


14 . 


12 . 3 . 
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for leading such a movement.* nic United States was now too formidable 
to be lightly offended, wliile the potent British navy, as in the days of 
Monroe, could not be laughed aside. 



DOCTRINE AN'D PRACTICE 

Dasis EunopA iccUlyh To »hom do I owo Iho pleosoto 
of this inlnision?^ 

Uncle S.: "Ma’am — ray name is Uncle Sami . 

Dame Eoropa: "Any relation of the late Colonel Monroer 

Europe regards America's ioter^-ention Spain’s Cuban 
‘ ” affairs as a viobtion of the Monroe Doctnne. 

Lottdon Punch, 1893 

Confronted \vilh such obstacles, the Eurcpcau “f ' 
proceed gingerly. The elinras of Iheip rnters er.t.onrst ^ 

ih .\pril. 1893, foUowing a last-minute appeal by Spam, 
acting under pressure trora her ally, Germ.my, led in preparing Jo. 

■L. B. Sbppee, “Cermmy raid ll« SpmUnAmencm Wm" A^.r. M Hm, 
woe (1923). 758. 
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remonstrance which was signed by representatives of the six Great Powers, 
including England, and presented to President McKinley. The British 
ambassador, Sir Julian Pauncefotc, had been instructed by London to 
make sure that the note rvould be inoffensive to the United States. There 
is some reason to believe that he submitted an advance draft of the 
statement to the State Department, which suggested alterations that were 
finally adopted. Under these conditions both the joint note and Mc- 
Kinley’s reply were models of propriety. Tbe affair was aptly summarized 
by one newspaper: 

Said the Su Ambassadors: ‘^Ve hope for humanity’s sake you will not go 
to war." ,, 

Said Mr. McKinley in reply: “Wo hope if wc do go to war, you will 
understand that it is for humanity’s sake." 

And the incident was closed.* 

A "SPLENDID LITTLE WAR’ 

The Spanish-Americaa War, thougli short, provided more than its 
quota of thrills. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt, a 
frustrated fighter, was one of the relatively few men in Washington who 
knew that there were Philippine Islands and that Spain o\vtied them- 
He therefore used his influence lo have a Civil War fighting man, George 
Dewey, placed in command of the American Asiatic squadron at Hong 
Kong. Then, when his chief was away, Roosevelt cabled Dewey orders 
to hold himself in readineslb to attack the Spaniards in the Philippines. 
McKinley himself approved the final directive to strike. Attacking the 
faraway Philippines was an odd way lo free Cuba, but in warfare an 
elementary rule is to hit the enemy wherever he is vulnerable. 

Dewey moved energetically as soon as war was declared. Undeterred 
by reports of mines, he sailed boldly into Manila harbor and blew out of 
the water the collection of antiquated craft that passed for the Spanish 
fleet. Europe was impressed; Britain was proud; America was electrified. 
Hearst's mouthpiece gloated as it heralded tlie victory, "How Do You 
Like the Joumats War?" "rlius the first blow for Cuban freedom was 
struck on the other side of the world. 

A small and ill-equipped American army finally blundered into Cuba. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, who had resigned from the 
Navy Department, hogged the beadlmes by his spectacular antics as 
second in command of the volunteer “Rough Riders.” The Spanish fleet, 
which had scurried into the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, ran out to save 
the honor of Spain, and was omnpletely destroyed. In the closing days 
of the war American troops hastily exxupied the island of Puerto Rico, 
lest the shooting slop before all die imperial plums were plucked. 

*NeuJ York World. Apnl 8. 1898. 6.3. 



Germany and the Philippines 



GERMAN BLUNDEBINCS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Queer thines had meanwhile been happening in Manila Bay. Although 
hjueer tm g , . cn™sh fleet, he was forced to wait for troop 

Desvey had d“lio) t e ^^ty. 

remforeements „( ,he powers dispatched warships 

During these rf protecUng the interests of their 

to the Philippines jgije o/Genoany in the islands ranked far below 
nationals. The Enanmal slake ot^ men-of-war at 

that of Bntain. but t German squadron was 

“^“moS powerful neuBal force there, but it was eoiwiderably 

Stronger than goosed suspicions in America that the Ger- 

Such an act o y ^ Kaiser’s designs on the Philip- 

man warships were there to sopf 
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pines. The documents now available reveal that this stimuse was conect 
Germany had no desire to provolce a war with Uncle Sam or challenge 
his pretensions. But having entered the game o£ grab late, she was eager 
to pick up whatever crumbs might fall from the world’s banquet table. 
Berlin believed that if America chose to abandon the Philippines, in 
whole or in part, the presence of a strong fleet at hfanila %vould buttress 
German claims to the islands. 

Dewey was vastly annoyed by tbe German fleet Its commander, Vice- 
Admiral von Diederichs, disagreed with his interpretation of international 
law, and failed to observe punctiliously the American blockade regula- 
tions. Following a series of unpleasant incidents, Dewey heatedly in- 
formed von Diederichs that 'if Germany wants war, all right, we are 
ready." The tension was Anally relieved, but the yellow journals in tbe 
United States further inflamed German-American relations with their 
lurid reports. The New York Times declared: 


We may not care particularly about tabng the Philippines, but we can 
assure our European friends that we are not going to be dictated ^ 
to the manner in which we shall dispose of them or aiw part of 
pansion is a new idea with us. The defense of our rights is an old habit. 

In glaring contrast with the Cermans, the British commander at .Manila, 
Captain Chichester, was conspicuously friendly to the Americans. On 
August 13, 1898, the day that Manila fell, he quietly moved his ships so 
as better to observe the effect of tbe American naval bombardment This 
maneuver chanced to bring him between the Geman fleet and that of 
the United States. The legend subsequently took root that Chichester had 
saved Dewey by scaring off the Germans, who allegedly were about to 
attack the ^nericans on the flank. This part of the tale is a fabrication, 
but its wide currency further high-lighted German anbpathy and British 
sympathy during the Sponisli-American War. 


PEACE FREU.MINABIES AT PARIS 
By this time the honor of tbe badly beaten Spaniards was more than 
satisGcd. On August 12, 1S9S, lire Frcitcb ambassador in Washington, 
acting on behalf of Spain, signed a protocol that ended hostilities and 
roughly outlined the terms of peace. First of all, Spain agreed to relin- 
quish Cuba. Second, she consented to cede Puerto Hico and an island 
in the Ladiones (Mariarus), ultiinatcly Guam, to the United States. 
Finally, she would permit the .Americans to occupy and bold 'the city, 
bay, and harbor of Nfanfta, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
which shall determine the control, disposition and gosemment of the 

*UttTCTy Digttt.XVTU92 (July 23, 1888). Fw the eaUre eplwde tee T. A. Btiley- 
Tlewey ud the Cenaui »t MsmU Amer. Jiut. Rctj, XLV ( 1833). 58-81. 
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Philippines.^ This last clause was left purposely vague because the United 
States did not tlicn know what it wanted to do svith the islands. 

The five-man commission, which was to hammer out the final peace 
terms at Paris, was chosen by the astute McKinley with care. It coii- 
sisted mainly of Republicans, expansionists, and Senators. Three pronii* 
nent members of the Senate were selected, obviously in an effort by the 
President to win support for the pact in advance. There was much 
criticism in the press of Uie im|>ropricty of appointing men, who, m tlie 

end, would have to approve their own handiwork. 

The fateful negotiations were launched in Paris, on October 1, 1S9S. 
At the outset, a protracted controversy over the Cuban question con- 
sumed nearly a month. The United States insisted on freeing tlie island, in 
accord with the self-denying Teller amendment; the Spamards insisted 
on turning it oscr to the United Stales. The joker was that annexation 
would involve annexing a debt of some $4(X) million which a een in 
cuTTcd by the Spanish authorities in Cuba, largely in an attempt to crush 
the insurrccios. The Americans flatly rejected any such '‘bargain. 

The commissioners tiicn turned to the even thornier question of the 
Philippines. The instructions from McKinley, though va^e, alluded to 
the commercial advantages of the group, and concluded that the United 
States could not accept less than Loaon, tlio Ifg'S' 

Manila, the principal seaport. The Imth is that MoK.nIej, tradirionally 
portrayed as flahby and indecisive, had already decided upon an ^ 
pansionist course, and was merely waiting for pu ic opinion 
ip with him. The hoary story* tiiat ho .lid no know walMn 20M 
miles where tho -darned islands- were at the ume he ordered Dewey 
attack Manila must go into the trash bin of discredited m) tlis. 

During tho period when American public opinion was mo ^ 
informed, there was much sentiment for giwng the ™ 

medLalo independence. Desvey reported that the “ 
intelligent and more capable of self-gos eminent than Cubans But 
as evidence began to pile np as to Jo economic f “ 

of the archipelago, the natives seemed much less capable o g 8 

themselves. L the Sr. Louis Vc., -Dispatch later sneered, Tlie Fd.p.ne 
is treacherous and deceitful. Besides, we want his country. 


DOLLABS, DUTY. AND DESTINY 

Businessmen, hitherto parUy blind to Jeir S'’Th?S 

now found their eyes jarred .vide o^ by American 

perialisBc powers were carving up Ctoh P ^ 

merchants were beginning to fear that tbey g 

’Foreign flefaJion#, JS93. P- 29. - /isf«v York 1923). p. 68. 

■ II. n"Kohl..al. From J/oWnlry U Ustda-S (h«v York, la-il. p 
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potentially vast market. As a kind of offset, the United States 
well acquire Manila, which would provide a vestibule — a veritaHe 
Hong Kong — to the trade of Eastern Asia. A powerful naval base in the 
Philippines, moreover, would protect American interests and increase 
American prestige. Trade experts were now pointing out, with an mert 
eye for the dollar, that half the people of the earth lived within reaching 
distance of the Pliilippines. Senator Mark Hanna, the bosom friend of 
McKinley, boldly declared, “If it is commercialism to want the possession 
of a strategic point giving the American people an opportunity to main- 
tain a foothold in the markets of that great Eastern country [China], for 
God’s sake let us have commercialism." • 

The United Stales might have given the Filipinos their immediate 
independence, but there were weighty objections to a scuttle-and-run 
policy. The half-naked and half-civilized natives were woefully unpr^ 
pared for self-government, and anarchy probably would have resulted. 
Chaos almost certainly would have brought intervention by one or more 
of the major powers. In the general free-for-all, Germany might have 
made oS with the islands, and American opinion had been bitterly 
aroused against her by the strange doings in Manila Bay. Worse yet, me 
imperialistic rutions might come to blows over the booty, thus precipi' 
tating a world war into which the United States could easily be drawn. 
The Japanese, who had a strong stake in the peace of Asia, much pre- 
ferred the United States to any outside occupant of the Philippines, 
except themselves.^* 

There were also powerful moral arguments. The United States could 
pull out and let the islands revert to Spain, whose misrule, now that her 
power had been shattered, would be worse than before. But this pros- 
pect was intolerable to the American people, who had recently thrown 
themselves into a tremendous sentimental and humanitarian crusade to 
free Cuba. Many Americans concluded that the problem was of their 
own making, and that they had a moral obligation not to wash their 
hands of all responsibility for the backward Filipinos, particularly after 
having destroyed their Spanish guardians. 

Finally, the church elemeut in the Unilwl States welcomed the "little 
brown brother” as one to whom the gospel should be carried. The Boman 
Catholic missionaries had already enjoyed unusual success in the Philip- 
pines, but to Protestants this was not enough. "Manila stretches out her 
tom and bleeding hands,” cried one clergyman, “and we must clasp them 
and accept our work of redemption, not as a piece of political ambition, 
but as a mission we have from God.’“ A White House visitor found 

’Quoted in F. R. Dulles, America in Oi* Paci/ic (Boston, 19.32), pp- 227-228. 

*J. K. Eyre, Jr., “ripin and the Amencan Annexation of the Phinppines," Faerp^ 
Hist. Ben., XI { 1942 ), S5-71. 

“ Neuj York Herald, Aug. 22, 1898, 6:3. 
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The Indecision of McKinley 
Mrs. McKinley, who presumably influenced her^ Methodist husband, 
deeply concerned about "converting the Igorrotcs. 


McKlNLEY HEEDS THE VOICE OF DESTINY 

The evolution of McKinley's thought is fascinaUng. At first, he seems 
to have been thinking only of a coaling station in the Philippmes. Then, 
as already noted, he reached the point where he instructed the com- 
missioners in Paris to take at least lire island of Luzon. But if the United 
States annexed only one island, tlie other powers mig t seize e res . 
Germany. Japan, and Britain had all shown a lively interest, and if one or 
more of Uiem had irroved in, Urey would have weahened the 
holdings strategically. It was not possible, as Uie New Yotk World piUitly 
put it, to take 'the juice of the orange without tire rmi and pulp. Of 
course, some kind of joint protectorato might be devised but such a 
scheme had brewed only Uouble in Samoa. To McKinley there see^ 
to be no acceptable middle ground between taking all and tatang none— 
and either allemativo presented a devil’s dilemma. ...viulev'. 

In these circumstances, and in response to an old '“t"’ ^ 
ear sought the ground. While on his way to and from the Omalia Ex 
position: in Oct^cr, 1893, ho let faU a number of f 

at convenient rail stops. References to *nsMoe the conolu- 

brought enthusiastic responses, and he could Jiardly escape the conolu 

Sion That the American people a, 

Nor did KleKinley laek other 

Senator Lodge had noted “ , 1st never eome 

are all declaring " “SishS during^September. 1698, the 

fes™s Jf": por7i&aper editor^, the overwhelming majority 

“r r- 

festd m a ^oup'of his Methodist breUiren, as one present recalled. 

The trudi is I didn’t “ “fgf, 

gift from the gods, I as Republicans— but got little 

counsel from all sides D ^ Manila; then Luzon; then other 

help. I theiight first we w»M tjje ^ night after 

islands, I am not ashamed to tell you, gentlemen that 

my in™ ^ 

more than one nignt. 

The President’s iiaticnce was finally rmvarded. 

tliis was* — I don’t know how it was. 

And one not give them back to Spain— that would 

but It came: (1) ‘ -nrable- (2) that we could not turn them over to 
be cowardly and dishonorabte. { ) 
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France or Cermany — our commerdal rivals in the Orient that 
Ld business and discreditable; (3) that we could not leave tff® 

,elves-they were unfit for sell-govenunent-sand Aey would soon have 
anarchy add misrule over there worse th^ Spams was; and 4) ^at 
there das nothing left for us to do but to take them all and to 
Filipinos, and uplft and civilize and Chrutianize them, and by C^ds 
do flie very best we could by them, as our fe low-men for whom Christ also 
died, .-^nd then I went to bed. and went to sleep and slept soundly. 

It is possible that McKinley heard the voice ot the people rather thart 
the voice of God, for his statement has most of the earmarks of impena 
ism. A latter-day historian has slyly paraphrased his general attitude o 
read, “God directs us; perhaps it will pay.“ At all even^. when 
commissioners cabled for specific instrucUons, on October 25, ISaa. > 
Kinley replied that since the only allematives were all or none, the umt 
States would have to take all 

The Spanish commissioners fought strenuously to salvage the 
pines, and their position was not so weak as one might think. By a qw 
of fate, the American troops had captured Manila a few hours after tn 
signing of the protocol that officially ended hostilities. The United Stat 
c^d hardly claim the islands by right of conquest, although under we 
terms of the protocol the American commissioners could negobate W 
them. The McKinley administration was anxious to avoid further 
and recognizing that its case was not airtight, it finally offered $20 million, 
about three times the price of Alaska, to sweeten the pill. Spain, no 
knowing when she was well off, reluctantly accepted this solution— her 
last great haul from the treasure chests of the New World. 

The terms of the treaty, signed on December 10, 1893, provided no 
surprises. Spain relinquished her sovereignty over Cuba, and ceded the 
Phibppines, Puerto Rico, and Guam outright to the United States. Guam 
had been captured by an American expedition en route to the Philippines 
early in the war. (The Spanish authorities there, having no cable, were 
unaware of hostilities and at first mistook American gun fire for a 
salute.) As for Puerto Rico, McKinley believed, with Cuban troubles 
fresh in mind, that the complete banishraent of Spain from the Amenca^ 
was necessary for permanent peace. Representative McDowell believeo, 
less delicately, that “these murderous, treacherous, bull-fighting hyenas 
should be made to get off the Western Hemisphere. . . ." Such were 
America’s imperialistic gains from a war that destroyed Spanish imperial- 
ism. Such were the curious fruits of a conflict begun with the highMt 
motives but ending with the li^t-hearted assumption of responsibilities 
that were to prove increasingly burdensome. 

“ Christian AJi^cate ( New York), Jan. 22. 1903 A dubious witness 

“See L. W Walker, "Cuam's Seizure Iw the United States in 1898,” Pacific lii^ 
Ret).. XIV (1943). 1-12. 
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TRADITIONALISM CLASHES WITH IMPERIALISM 

The debate over the Spanish treaty, in Congress and out, was one of 
the most heated in American history. The anU-imperialists. who opposed 
overseas expansion, argued tliat hitherto the United States had acquired 
no territory which could not be Americanized and erected into states. Yet 
the Philippines, to say nothing of Puerto Rico, were remote and densely 
populated by peoples of alien race and language. Senator Petbgrew of 
South Dakota declared, with no litUe truth, that bananas and self- 
government could not grow on the same section of land.^ 

Opponents of annexation also made mucli of America’s inconsiste^ 
in entering a war to free the Cubans, and then winding up some 8^ 
miles away trying to rivet shackles on 7 million protesting people. The 
annexation of populations against Uicir will violated the Declaration of 
Independence, as well as the spirit of the Constitution. Tyranny abroad, 
the argument continued, would beget tyranny at home. Furt emore, a 
land-surfcited United States did not need more land, least of all expen- 
si™ colonial dcpcodcncics. And by meddUng in the Far E"* “ 

States could not consistently forbid the other powers to meddle in the 
Americas. The Monroe Doctrine is gonel" cried Senator Hoar of Massa- 

Fo^'of overseas cap,msion likewise insisted that the 
policy of the Fathers had served the naUon well. As >“"8 “ 
stayS at home and minded her otvn hnsincss. she could '“‘‘y 
her shores without hotdensome armameots. But d she PW'J ““ ““ 
Far Eastern vertex, she would have to maintatn a »stly, 
to protect her colonies. Just as poorly f “ rLd Mit 

for the good behavior of Britain, so would the P“f / P'f 
pines he a hostage given to tho Far Eastern powers tor 
of tho United sttes. The isbnds would be. as 
Roosevelt himseU reluctantly came to admit, a ver.table 1>“‘ 

The expansionists, for their part, 
about ceoLmio and strategic advantages^ about 

sponsibility, about destiny “-tVlfevedS tha' 

flag.” A fiery young impcnalist oralor,^ J , , , nelf.povem- 

only those should have self-government w lo ^ j jejnoleness: 

mentr He passionately met tire argument of geographical remolenes 

, _ r »Kp linds of our duty and desire — 

The ocean does not separate . ared^ed a canal never lo be re- 

the ocean joins us, a river never to , . . ® . — the very elements 

paired lApplause] Stearn C„ba not 

srgirurp:;Srco 
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Our navy will make them contiguoiu! (he thundered, as the thousands 

shouted their delightj.i* 

Some of the imperialists nrapped their selfish motives ia humanitarian 
phrases; others sincerely believ^ that America had a sacred duty to er* 
tend an uplifting hand to the benighted “brown brother.” Misery loves 
company, and England, on whose imperialistic headaches the sun never 
set, cheered the Americans on. She had investments in the Philippines, as 
well as an enormous economic stahe in the Far East, and she desired 
America’s support for a policy of equal commercial opportunity (the 
Open Door). And of course the Americans could not disappoint Britain, 
which bad stood by them so nobly when Continental Europe had bared 
its monarebial teeth. 

Rudyard Kipling, a minor prophet and major poet of British imperial- 
ism, appealed to America’s sense of obligation with his “White Mans 
Burden”; 

Take up the While Man’s burden— 

Ye dare not stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your N\-eariQess.^ 

The poem caught the mood of (he hour in America, and “became hack- 
ney'ed in a day.” But the Omaha World-Herald kept its head better than 
most of ib contemporaries when it remarked, “In other words, Mr. 
Kipling would have Uncle Sam take up John Bull’s burden.” 


THE senate votes FOR PEACE (AND LMPERIALISM) 


The Spanish treaty eucountered last-ditch opposition in the Senate. 
The Democrats, though expansionists under Jefferson and Polk, were now 
nonexpansionists, if for no better reason than that the Repubhoans were 
in power. But William Jennings Bryan, titular leader of tie Democratic 
Party, came to Washington and, although a leading anti-imperialist, 
urg^ his followers in Senate to vole for the treaty. The United 
States could then officially end the war, take over the Philippines, and 
grant the Filipinos their ind^endence.** Two assumptions, both of them 
highly questionable, followed Bryan's swritch: first, that as a potential 
Presidential candidate in 1900 be was seeking to tar the Republicans 
with imperialism, and second, that his influence clearly turned the tide.” 
At any rate, enough Democrats supported the treaty to secure its ap- 


“C. G. Bowen, Bei^rid^e and the Frogresace Era (New York. 1932). pp. T5-T6. 
“.McClure* 3/agaiine, XII, 291 (Feb, 1899). 

1930* World Festce,” Smith College Studies in History, XVI. 

“IligWy reveXg on these pomts a P. E Cofetla, •'Bryan, !.fcKinley. and the 
Treaty of Pans. Paoi/ic Hist. Heo, XXVI (1957). pp. 131-146. 
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The Philippine Insurrection 
proval, on February 6, 1899, by a count of 57 lo 27, or one more tlian t!ie 
necessary two-thirds. The three Senators who had helped draft it at 
Paris all voted "yea.” 

But the action of the Senate was not a fair test of sentiment in that 
body or througliout the country. In order to reject tlio Philippines, the 
Senators svould have had to reject the treaty. This course would have 
resulted in repudiating the President. unsetUing business, and adding to 
the international uncertainties. On tlie clear-cut issue of retaining the 
Philippine islands, the imperialists almost certainly would have failed to 
obtain a two-lliirds majority. . i .« 

McKinley has been savagely condemned for his decision to take tlie 
Philippines. But statcsmansliip is the science of altemaUves, and leaders 
all too often have to choose, not between the good and the bad, but 
between Ure bad and the less bad. McKinley was forced to decide among 
scverol possible courses, all of which prescoted grave dlfflco bes He 
chose the one that he and his advisers, and probably a ma|Oii^ty of the 
people, Utought the least undesirable. From Uie slandpomt of the Umted 
States, the misfortune was perhaps rrot so mueh the 
the Islands os the unfortunate set of circumstances that seemed lo make 
annexation necessary. ... .l, • j 

The most serious avoidable mistake made durmg this P™' 

ably Uio failure to quiet die tears of the •'■hpiMS; They had beram- 
couraged to beUovo-svbether with proper authority or nol-that they 
would bo given their independence and they ^ “ 

the capture of Manila. But when they 1 “'“'™'*;'’“' “'“T 
going 5o exchange Spanish tor American *5 SZ ZZd 

on February 4, 1S99. In annaving an empne. die United Stales annexeo 

“ m's unfortunate outbreak might have >>“■> “™idcd d ‘'3“ “ 
Sady dedared, i„ A SSn'ShTedect 

It^st-d^until after the insorrcctioo begam 

an aLndment, it was defeated by dte narrowest P“ 'S 

WATER CURES AND REBELLIOUS BOERS 

Tlic I^adcan flag ‘“'J Sed’sutS' sS‘’some TOtKW men to 
recUon had to be crushed. The U 

the Pliilippines, an army about nrimifive methods of warfare, 

vaded Cuba. The Filipino to their level The 

and inevitably dragged the Amm ^ ^ United States troops 

republic was rocked by scandabus reports that unt 
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were butchering prisoners or torturing them with "water cures. The 
maddening guerrilla tactics of the natives caused the Americans to feel 
some measure of sj’mpathy for "Butcher" Weyler, and to do him the 
honor of adopting a form of leconcentration. The tiew Yorfc World in 
IS99 wrote a discouraged reply to Rudyard Kipling: 

We’ve taken up the white man’s burden 
Of ebony and brcAvn; 

Now will you kindly tell us, Rudyard, 

How we may put it down? ** 

Not until after two years of inglorious jungle warfare was the heart 
taken out of the insurrection by the capture of its leader, Emilio Agm- 
naldo. 

The British had meanwhile been encountering even more humiliating 
reverses at the hands of their Dutch-descended Boers in South Africa. 
Considerable agitation developed in the United States, much of it m a 
rich Irish brogue, for aid to the rebels in the Boer War (1S9&-1902). But 
kVashington, with the pro-British John Hay as Secretary of Stale, pur- 
sued such a rigidly hands-off policy as to help the British and harm the 
Boers. If the South-African uprising had come five years earlier, the 
American people would bas e shouit a much stronger pro-Boer sentiment 
But they could not overlook British friendliness during the Spanish War, 
nor the existence of a comparable insurrection in the Philippines.^* 

THE SPURIOUS MANDATE OF 1900 

The thorny issue of the Philippines was finally tossed into the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1900. The Democrats nominated Bryan for the 
second time, and declared in tbeir platfonn that imperialism was both 
the "burning and the "paramount" issue. The Republicans renominated 
William McKinley for the Presidency, and drafted Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, the popular war hero, for die Vice-Presidency. The ex-Rougb 
Rider protestingly consented to run for an office that had hitherto be^ 
regarded as the graveyard of political hopes. The Republicans vigorously 
denied that imperialism was the “paramount" issue, and charged that 
the burning question was the threat to full-dinner-pail prosperity from 
the free-silver heresies of Bryan. 

A multitude of voters were distressed by what they regarded as a devil’s 
choice: the wishy-washy McKinley and lie wooly-witted Bryan. One 
voter wrote to Grover Cleveland, “It is a choice between evils, and I am 
going to shut my eyes, bold my nose, vote, go home and disinfect my- 
self. ** Many citizens refused to become alarmed about imperialism 

Quoted la T. A. Bailey. The Man bt Ae Street (Sew York. 1948). p. 275. 

See J. H. Fergiuon, American Diplomacy and the Boer Wor (Philadelphia, 1939). 

- J. S. Mortoa to aevelaod, Nov. 2. 1800. Cleveland Papeis Libraiy of Congreas. 
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Concern jor the Open Door 
because they felt tliat the United States was already committed to retain- 
ing the Philippines for an indefinite period. Others who disliked Mc- 
Kinleys expansionism believed that the menace of Bryans free-silverism 
was more fearsome and should be disposed of first. 

The Republicans won a sweeping victor)' in the election of 1900, and 
straightway announced that the Presidcnl's Philippine policy had been 
endorsed. But the issues were so numerous and so confusing tlut if tlie 
results were a mandate on anyUiing. they were not a clear-cut mandate 
on imperialism. Prosperity rather than McKinley won. If the out-and-out 
question of approving the annexation of die Philippines had been pre- 
Anted to the voters. OS it oever was, they otight well hove decided to 
turn the islands loose after a reasonable lime. 

COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA IMPERILLED 

The United Slates, now a Far Eastern power with the Philippines on iB 
hands, became incroasingly concerned over the dramaUc events on tte 
Asiatic mainland. After China bad betrayed her wcataicss in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1834-1893, the impetlalistio European powers 
umn her -Uving carcass" and ertoited long-term leaseholds and valuable 
economic spheres of influence. American merchants "ewed this vruBee- 
tinn with alarm. Although their trad, with China was '“lahvely smri^ 
about '» per cent of tlie naUon’s total— it was growing with promising 
rapidity, Interested Americans especially feared that the p"'" 

would erect prohibitively high tariff barriers to say nolhmg of other 
restrictions Nvitliin the areas under their control. 

The British, who had by far the largest lorei^ trade stale n China, 
were even more worried. Tsvice in 1893-1899 they ^ari - 

innon a co-onerative arrangement to insure equal commercial oppor 

in ClXiriia. is, thl open Deer. Bod. 
spurned as inconsistent with the traditional nonentanglement pohey 

“'ouBlde'’4rBrilisl. Foicign Office a luenbcr of 
were championing the 

ts' TreTd?.' cl ^L°™nmcrc'ial’'oppn,. unity began .0 meet 
United State . , , acidly witli American mcrc.mtilc and mission- 

I ViZs^The prcAurr^^ Sute Department limrily beeame so 
Song Sat some Lid of official gesture bec,.mo impcrabio. 


.«A. SOI (1033), 311-330. 
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Two private individuals were also actively at work behind the scenes. 
The first was A. E. Hippisley, a British subject employed in China, and 
a persistent advocate of the Open Door in &e interests of both England 
and China. While in the United States on leave of absence, he had a 
number of conversations with his old American friend, W. W. Rockhill, 
who had seen diplomatic service in China, and who was then the valued 
private adviser of Secretary of State John Hay on Far Eastern policy. 
Hippisley, like other Britishers, was eager to have Washington rather 
than London take the lead in espousing the Open Door, for the Anglo- 
phobes in America would have potested bitterly against any such pro- 
posal from the Mother Country. 

In the late summer of 1899, Hippisley and Rockhill, working with 
President McKinley and Secretary Hay, threshed out a memorandum 
which finally became official American policy. By indirection, though not 
by official intervention, the British thus succeeded in committing the 
United States to a course favorable to their Chinese interests. 

THE OPEN DOOR: FACT AND FANCY 
In a dramatic move, on September 6, 1899, Secretary Hay sent the 
first of his Open Door notes to Berlin, London, and St Petersburg. 
Shortly theresdter he included Tokyo, Rome, and Paris. The foreign 
offices in these capitals were requested to provide assurances regarding 
the points summarized below: 

1. Within its sphere of interest or leasehold in China, no power would inter- 
fere with any treaty port or any vested interest 

2. The Chinese treaty tariff would be applicable within such spheres of 
interest, and the duties were to be collected by the Chinese government 

3. Within its sphere no power would discrmiinate in favor of its own 
nationals in the matter of harbor dues and railroad charges. 

Each nation was urged not only to subscribe to these principles but to 
use its influence to secure acceptance by the others.*' 

Secretary Hay's appeal at once placed the powers in an awkward 
position. It was like asking all persons in a room who did not have thiev- 
ing designs to stand up. Replies were at length forthcoming from all of 
the nations addressed, but each response contained some qualification. 
The ex-peptioa tfss wAicA ftarf no sphere of inEuence in CfttiW 
and which had recently failed m an effort to get one. Most of the govern- 
ments declared that their acceptance was contingent upon unqualified 
approval by the others. Russia's response was in effect an evasive declina- 
tion, which meant that the other powers giving qualified answers were 
released from their commitment. But Hay. rather than press Russia for 
a categorical answer (he later secured verbal acquiescence) and run the 

■ The correspondence appears la Forelfft Betaiions, 1899, pp, 123-142. 
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John Hay and the Open Door 
risk of a blunt refusal, resorted to Yankee bluff. On March 20, 1900, he 
proclaimed that tlie assent of all the powers was “6nal and deBnitive.” 
Hay’s Open Door was tlius bom willi a catch in it. 

There has been a vast amount of misunderstanding about the Open 
Door. In popular phrase it meant equal commercial opportunity in China 
— a policy as old as America’s Far Eastern trade. But tlie concept, as 
deBncd by Hay in 1899, was actually much narrower than is commonly 
supposed. He did not insist upon the territorial integrity of China. He 
even assumed tlut the -sphering out* of the helpless empire would con- 
tinue, and he omitted all reference to mining and railroad concessio^ 
and to capital inveslmcnL His Open Door applied to only the relaUvely 
small foreign leaseholds and spheres of influence, and even within them 
it did not guarantee equality of treatment. Vested interests were to he 
left undisturbed, and Uiis meant that within the German sphere, for 
example, the Germans would have an advantage. , 

What. then, was the original Open Door of John Hay? It was merely 
a dramaUc statement of his policy, based primarily upon commermal 
rather Uian unselfish motives. The Open Door was designed *>asicaUy for 
America’s trade rather than anna’s rights. It d.d no 
binding upon the powers, in part hocanso tl.cy d.d not alJ 
conditionaV As far as America was concerned, it svas a pious hope 
rather than a stem international reality. 

WIDENING THE THRESHOLD OF THE OPEN DOOR 
TI.0 Hoy notes of 1699 but academic 

-f 4 uguintt the Toregn 

XWTgLp ol wh“ , Sdiug i;omhers of the 

Lre besieged in FcKng and cut oB from the ““ts-du. Hay rrfnrf to 

give up hope tor their safety, and at length 

telegraphic contact with the American mincter, who 

relief. The 18.000-man internaUonal rescue p 

and in August, 1900 rescued the besieged „„p 

despite its hoary nonentanglomont pohy. '“"‘'.but ^omo ^ P 

to L BriUsh-Lneh-German-Bussian-Japaneso on^ Sue ^ 

some of the first frmts of having soltos band » the W 

Secretary Hay strongly chaos « Ihinge th, 

perialistic powers would take by skillful diplomacy to 

Open Door. As a consequent, h ^cuse for invading and 

localize the uprising so that '™u effort was a 

perhaps dismembering the rest o proclaimed that the 

drculir note to the powers, dated July 3, 1900. p 
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“policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solution 
which may “preserse Chinese terrilorial and adminisiraiice entity, and 
“safeguard for Uie world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Cliincse Empire." ** 

Hay thus launched an important corollary of his original Open Door 
notes of September, 1899. He had then applied his policy only to com- 
mercial activity, and only witlrin foreign leaseholds and spheres of in- 
terest. Now he went a giant stride farther and declared that tlie United 
States stood Sot the territorial integrili/ of all China, and for commercial 
equality in “all parts" of tlie Chinese Empire. Unhke the original notes, 
the circular of July 3, 1900, did not call for an answer. Hay had learned 
his lesson; tlus time he merely proclaimed America's policy. Yet the 
powers, suspidous of one another's greed, found it to their advantage to 
pay lip service to the expanded doctrine. 

The victorious and vindictive powers, seeking to collect damages for 
the Boxer disorders, presented a bill of a third of a billion dollars to the 
prostrate Chinese government. If Hay had not used his influence for 
moderation, the sum probably would have been larger, and might have 
involved territorial cessions as well. America's share was neatly $25 
million, but when it proved to be too large, Washington authorized the 
remission of some $18 million in 1903 and 1924. Tliis generous act paid 
rich dividends in good will, for the Chinese government used the remitted 
Boxer fund to educate selected students in the United States. 

HAVS IMPOTENT PEN 

The spectacular strokes of Jolm Hay on behalf of tho Open Door won 
for him world-wide acclaim. "Splendid work, splendid diplomacy," gloated 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. But as lime wore on discerning observers 
could perceive that die Open Door was more a phrase than a fact. John 
Hay, to say nothing of the European powers, realized that the American 
people did not have a vital enough stake in China to fight for commercial 
equahty. There seemed little point in going to war over some 2 per cent 
of their foreign trade. And even if the United States had wanted to fight, 
it did not have sufficient strength in the Far East to do so eSectively. 

It a prostrate China was saved at this time, the saving was not done 
by Hay s brifliant pen. The powers were so strong and so suspicious of 
one another that no one of them was in a position to challenge the Open 
Door— and the other powers. Doubting one another’s integrity, tb^ 
resigned themselves to acquiescing in China’s territorial integrity. 

The United States iUelf proved to be a poor exemplar of the Open 
Door. A closed door was set up for the Philippines just as soon as Amer- 
ican tariffs could be put into effect Secretly, and incredibly, the United 
"lie conespondence appeaij in Foroffi BeLitioru, 1899, p. 299. 
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States even tried to enter the territorial scramble in China, as the pub- 
lished documents revealed many years later. In November, 1900, at the 
instance of the Navy Department, Hay undertook to secure from Peking 
a naval base and territorial concessions at Samsah Bay, in southern 
China. The Japanese, who had prior claims there, thwarted tliis surpnsing 
move. Gently, and somewhat ironically, they reminded Hay of Ids re- 
cently announced guardianship of Chinas territorial integrity.*® 

The Open Door might have been made reasonably cilecUve if the 
British and the Americans, at the turn of the 20th Century, had entered 
into a firm alliance to uphold commercial opportunity in Eastern Asia. 
As at the time of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, their interests ran parallel. 
But as in 1823, llic no-alliance tradition, buttressed by Anglophobia, was 
too strong to permit such a union, even in the interests of self-mteresL 


DlSCL\nDINC OLD TRADITIONS 

The United States, as a weight in international affairs, was a World 
Power from Uic day of its official birth in 1776. It became a Great Power 
even before the outbreak of the Spanish-Amcrican War, wliich is com- 
monly regarded as its coming-out p.nrty. In a litUo over two ® 

new malor power csUblislied a prolcclorate 

secured a definitive title to American Samoa, and acquired Puerto Kto. 
the Philippines, Guam, and Wake. This last-named islet, a stepping stone 
to the Pliilippinos, was formally occupied by the commander of the 
U.S.S. Bennington in January. 1699. Ameriaa 

Another striking illustration ol the new-found willingness of Amcnca 
to forsake isolationist traditions came in 1899 , witl. official 
in the First International Pcaec Conterenee at The Hague, m >1 « Ne‘he|. 
lands. Called by Uie Crar ol Russia with much fanfare, 
nation conclavo had as its primary objcelivtn the reduet.on 
a rccodifieaUon of ihe laws of war, and the erection of machinery 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

The suspicions powers could roach no 
ment, and their most important achievement was the “ f “ 

the Permanent Court ol Arbitration at Tlie Hague. 
nations of the world, on a purely voh.nta|y basis ““ 

dilcrenccs.” American church groups P““ ,,, 

much enthusiasm for the Hague Co j h^OT for victories 

“frFit-.rra:srr™^^^^^^ 

beating swords into ploughshares. 

■S.. .klA, tots, 

" S CWvwnV ■< "«S“" 
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At all events, the United States vras perhaps fortunate during these 
transitional years in having a man of John Hay's stature in the State Pe* 
partment He boldly assumed leadership of the United States as a major 
power; he revealed unusual qualities of courage and imagination; and he 
probably accomplished as much in the Far East as was possible without 
either an entangling alliance or a show of force. Mobilizing public opin* 
ion, he helped formulate and publicize an Open Door which his suc- 
cessors were committed to hold ajar. At the same time, he brought a high 
moral flavor to the conduct of American foreign affairs. His China policy 
was materialism with strong overtones of evangelism. Finally, he aroused 
a new interest at home in diplomacy/, which Americans bad hitherto re- 
garded as a "foreign luxury” or the "deleterious appendage" of effete 
monarchies. 
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Canal Zone Diplomacy 

1900-1921 


I fool: the Canal Zone and let Congress 
debate. ... 

Theodore Roosevelt, 


CANAL CONCESSIONS FROM LONDON 

Public inteeust in an Isthmian canal was revived by the stirring events 
of the Spanish War. The United States emerged from that conflict not 
only a Caribbean but a Pacific power. A man-cut waterway seeme 
imperatively necessary if the American people were to tale full advantage 
of their new trade opportunities in the Pacific, and at the same time un 
fetter their fleet for two-ocean operations. 

The recent hostilities had, in fact, provided a dramatic object lesson 
in naval needs. The United Stales battleship Oregon, ordered from Puget 
Sound to Cuban waters, had been forced to make a breakneck voyage 
around South America — three limes the distance that would have been 
necessary had there been a canal — while all America breathlessly pushe 
her along. _ 

The chief initial obstacle to building the canal was diplomatic ratne 
than physical. As long as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Britain re- 
mained on the books, the United States could not honorably construct 
an Isthmian watersvay and maintain exclusive control over it. The chang- 
ing temper of Congress was revealed in January, 1900, with the introduc- 
tion of a bill that provided for the construction of a Nicaraguan Canal 
in deSance of the treaty. There was a good chance that the proposal 
would pass, for, as Secretary of State Hay reported, some of the Senators 
were saying, “dishonor be damned.' 

The London officials, already involved in the Boer ^Var and faced svith 
an unfriendly Europe, decided that rather than risk the newly won 
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The Haij-raunccfotc Treaty 
Anglo-American friendship they would make appropriate concessions. 
Accordingly, in Febniaiy. 1900, Lord Pauncefole, tlie popular British 
ambassador in Washington, concluded a treaty ^vitll Secretary Hay. It 
provided that the United States could construct, own, and neutralize an 
Isthmian waterway, but under no conditions fortify it. 

At Erst— but only at first— the treaty was rather favorably received in 
the United States. It was a definite improvement on the Clayton-Bulwer 
encumbrance, and it was in keeping with the traditional policy of a neu- 
tralized canal. But 1900 was a PrcsidcnUal election year, and the Demo- 
cratic platform blasted the pact as a base surrender to Britain. The 
Irish-Amcricans, who deplored the recent friendliness with the Mo^er 
Country, added their %-oiccs to the outcry. They were joined by the Oer- 
man-Amcricans, who had been greatly aroused by the killing of tlieir 
fellow Teutons in the Boer War. These -hyphenated Americans were me 
"idiots,** woto John Hay. wlio yelled that he was not an Amen^n be- 
cause he did not say. “ To Hell witli the Queen,’ at every breath. 

The most serious objection to Uie Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was the non- 
fortificaUon clause. This meant that America’s enemies could use the pro- 
posed canal against her or, It Uiey possessed a superior force, reizeil 
for their os™. "It would have been a magnet whenever a ss’ar “robe out, 
cried Hearst’s New York Imiraal-Ameriaie, svbch svas joined by many 
other alarmist newspapers. -Anotlier of the adinimslrat.on s F^t JbgO' 
matio victories,’ " (cored the Delroil News, "has been won-by the Bribsh 
govemment’’ ^ 

BRITAIN BOWS OUT OF THE ISTHMUS 

The Senate, bending to Uie storm of protests against '''= 
tote Treaty, undertook to provide for fortifying e P™P , Amer- 
Ihe Senatorkl amendmenU were so sweeping •■md so 

icas advantage that the London nmouSortell 

in the English press, refnsed to accept them. The entire negoUation 

stSaTH“'frr his Ope. Dnor hiumpfn ^ 

to this sclhaek!^ Destined for a life of ea» and endowed mth Mtanl 
gilts, he made little effort to conceal his Miilempt for iU.jiealtl. 

Lyredprocated by manlnindling some of talreat.cn Chromc^llto^^^ 

increased his itTitahillty. Humiliated by m ° ,o remain, 

treaty, he tendered his resignation but X P . 

Althligh conceding dia. the pact was not perfect he fd that g.v 
and-tata basis the arrangement was a fam one. He lamente 

I long ago made up o'/ “a Suit 

difference of opinion could ever pass 

‘Pullle Opinion. XXVIII. 199 (Feb- I®, 1900). 
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Convenlion I felt sure that no one out of a mad house could fail to see that 

the advantages were all on our side. But I imderrated the power of ignorance 

and spite, acting upon cowardice.* 

Hay also complained that "there will always be 341 of the Senate on the 
blackguard side of every quesdon." He likewise asserted that “A treaty 
entering the Senate is like a bull going into the arena: no one can say 
just how or when the final blow will fall — ^but one thing is certain — it 
will never leave the arena alive."* All this was most unfair — and a reflec- 
tion of Hay’s pique. The brutal fact is that, considering Americas in- 
terests, the Senate was right and Hay was wrong on the fortification issue. 
This still-born treaty is one of the examples most frequently cited in 
support of the much criticized two-lhirds rule. 

The months following the collapse of the Hay-Pauncefote negotiations 
were fraught with uncertainty. There was much loose talk in tlie United 
States of abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer shackle outright, or of going 
to war to end Britain's thwarting of America's destiny. All this was pro- 
foundly disturbing to the British. America was powerful; her friendship 
svas valuable; the Boer IVar svas exhausting; and relations with Gennaoy 
were deteriorating. Why not, concluded the British, do the graceful 
thing and permit their offspring to build the canal? The waterway would 
greatly Increase the mobility and hence the power of the American navy, 
wliile enabling the United States to guarantee the siotits quo in the 
Western Hemisphere against Britain's rivals, notably Germany. Even at 
this late date the distresses of Europe were operating to America’s ad* 
vantage. 

Do>vnuig Street went Uie whole way, in Kovember, 1901, when it con- 
cluded the second Ilay-Paunccfotc Treaty. By the terms of this pact the 
Clayton-Bul^^er agreement was specifically superseded, and the United 
States was given a free hand to build, control, and fortify the proposed 
canal *1116 last point was tacitly understood. Not content wnth relinquish- 
ing to America the key to a maritime cmpiie, without exacting an equiv- 
alent, Britain reduced her West Indian fled and garrisons during the next 
few ) ears. Thus she not only recognized the supremacy of the Americans 
in the Caribbean, but infcrcnUally assigned them the role of watchdog 
of the Western Hcimsphcrc. 


RIVAL ROUTES 

The Rough-riding Theodore Roosevelt became President in September. 
1901, after^McKiolcy’s assassination. Not relishing the satiric title “His 
Acddcnc)-," he set out to prove that he was entitled to be President 'in 
AJeewurej ia American Dlphmaey, JSSS-lSOa (Sew Vo/k, 

1923|. p. ICo. 

• W. R. Tbayw, Tha Llje and Letteri of John l/oy {Bortoa, 1915), II, 333. 



Lobbying for Panama 

his own right." Nothing, he bclie\cd, would more impress tlie American 
people than starting lire much-talked-about canal — making the dirt fly. 
More kinds of dirt finally flew tlian he anticipated. 

With the Clajton-Bulwcr Treaty now cleared away, the next step was 
to choose betxvccn the Panama and the Nicaraguan routes. The New 
Panama Canal Company, successor to the defunct de Lcsseps organiza- 
tion, was asking the exorbitant sum of $109 million for its holdings. The 
fate of tlie Nicaraguan route depended largely on the report of me 
Walker Commission, a group of engineers appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley. In November. 1901. tliis body recommended the Nicaraguan 
route, largely on the basis of lower cost Panicky, the French canal 
company dropped its price to $40 million, a saving of $69 million that 
Upped the scales in favor of Panama. President Roosevelt who hitherto 
seems to have favored Nicaragua, now persuaded the Walker Commis- 
sion to vote for a Panama cuinal. , i i 

But the French company was not yet out of the woods. In Januar>-. 
1002, nine days before the Waller Commission reversed itself, the House 
of Repicsentativcs voted in favor of a Nicaraguan wa erway, - 

Thoroughly alarmed, the French company swung into ‘‘''‘t’" '' 

high-poweied and high-priced lobbyists. Conspicuous 

a prominent New York attorney. William N. Cromwc ,w o y 

contributed a reported $60,000 to the “'pnbl.can campa,|i che t n 
order to prevent die party from going 

NicaraguL route. Ho allegedly * 

company, and later presented a bill lot ^,000 for ^ 

The Smnanv wL abo well served by a remarkable Frenchman, 
Phutpo BuruVilla. former chief engineer of 
tion and a large stockholder of Uio new concern. In ^ 
fellow investors lie came to America and zealous^ “/ “heodo e 

the "riglit people," including John Hay. Mark 

Varilla hastened to the stamp dealers of Washington. 

I was lucky enough ^he kiler wro^ bSng fo^'in mag- 

one for every Senator, showing a beauUtui voicano 6 

SSI Xrrrt.»vi.y oi Nieara^ 

^ _ ,1.. rreaiioju Dettructwn, and Hesurreetton 

‘Philippe Bunau- Varilla, Paruima: Uie Creation, 

(New YoS:, 1914), p. 247. 
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Bunau-Varilla then took steps to place one o£ these stamps in the hands 
of each Senator. 

Such astute lobbying presumably had some influence in the Senate, 
where the Panama adherents rallied in force. Tliey were led by Mar 
Hanna, who, as chairman of the Republican National Committee, was 
doubtless grateful for Crom\Vell*s $60,000 contribution. After extend 
debate, the Senate drastically changed the House-approved Nicaragua 
bill so as to provide for a Panama canaL The amended measure, whi 
the House accepted, became law on June 28, 1902. Under it the Preside^ 
was to secure a right of way at Panama from Colombia, but if he failed 
to do so "%vithin a reasonable time and upon reasonable terms, he was 
required to negotiate with Nicaragua. 

ROADBLOCK IN BOGOTA 

The way was now clear for an agreement with Colombia to obtain the 
Panama route. Secretary Hay, by threatening to turn to Nicaragua and by 
using other high-pressure melliods, finally succeeded in extorting a treaty 
from the Colombian chargi in Washington, Tomis Herxdn. The latter 
signed \sith serious misgivings on January 22, 1903. Three days later o 
telegram came from Bogoti instructing him not to sign and to await netv 
instructions. But the die was cast, and the Senate approved the pact on 
March 17, 1903, after a brief and bitter flare-up from the last-ditch 
aragua enthusiasts. By the terms of the Hay-Herrdn Treaty the United 
States was to obtain rights to a canal zone sU miles wide for a cash pay* 
ment of $10 million and an annual payment of $250,000, beginning in 
nine ycats. Tlie leasehold was renewable in perpetuity. 

But the treaty, so highly favorable to the United States, struck an un- 
expected snag in Colombia. Patriotic Colombians objected to the financial 
terms, to the undoubted impingement upon the nation's sovereignty, and 
to the unccnstitutionality of ^posing of Colombian territory in per- 
^tuity. The weakening dictator of Colombia, Jose Marroquin, was 
then in his eighties and beset by domestic factions. He presumably could 
have brought about ratification of the Hay-lleirdn Treaty by executi^e 
decree, even though such action was unconsUtutionaL But so strong was 
popular opposition to the pact that he decided to summon congress, 
wliich he had dispensed with for sc\'cral years. The Colombian Senate, 
although favoring a renewal of the negotiations, voted unanimously 
against ratification, on August 12, 1903. 

A major moti'C for Colombia’s surprising action was a natural desire 
for more money. Indeed, the regime in Bogoti expressed a willingness 
to accept an additional $15 million. The simple facts are Uiat the Colom- 
bians owned the canal strip, that it was one of tlicir most valuable assets, 
and that they were at liberty to demand the price they wanted The best 
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chance for more money lay in securing a substantial slice of the $40 
million that the United Slates was prepared to pay tlie French stock- 
holders for Uicir rights. But by the terms of tlie Hay-Herrin Treaty 
Colombia w.as forbidden to deal witlr the company. That privilege, 
dianks largely to the foresight of Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla, was spe- 
cifically reserved to the United States. 

There was one other possible approach for Colombia. The French 
concession would expire in October, 1904, even though it had been ex- 
tended by President Marioquin to 1910 without the consent of tlie 
Colombian congress. His decree probably could be set aside. Upon the 
expiration of the French righu, Colombia could dispose of the physical 
assets of the company to the United Slates for the coveted $40 million. 
The Colombians obviously had everything to gain by marking Ume for 


about a year. 

The impatient Roosevelt, who ardently desired the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1904, had meanwhile become well-nigh apoplectic. In various 
utterances, chiefly private, he denounced the “corrupt pithecoid com- 
munity- of Colombians as “iDcfficlent bandits,” “foolish and^bonucida 
corruptionists,- “contempUble little creatures.” “jack rabbits, and cat 
rabbits." He declared Uiat the situation was “exactly as if a road agent 
had tried to hold up a man.” and he insisted that the cut throats ^d 
“blackmailers of Bogotd' should not be permitted permanently to 
one of the future highways of civilization." He went so ^ 

message, which fortunately he did not send to , 

.he oaLl alrip b= taken by to.ee. Behind U.e scenes Sccretaiy Hay eabl d 
a viitual ultiLtum, which the Colombians resented as barefaced duress. 

The savage epiUtets of Boosevd. were hardly fan. Even as™g that 
the congress at Bogoti was wholly corrupt, one must concede *a> *= 
motives which cause one sovereign slate to reject a treaty are n P B 
concern of any other state. Hay asserted that *= !ans 'vere 

bound .0 ratify a treaty that had been approved by “S'"'' 
arguments woild be more eonvincing if Ure ,mr to 

bright such great pressure on 

Hay, whose recent experiences With ibePauncctoteir y 

mind, U.a. dte United States Senate frequently 

trealis signed by American repres^mtrves. 

than Hay Utat sui action had often been prompted by partisan 

unworthy motives. 


PANAMANIAN PLOTTINGS 

The press of the Umted StotJ ^ with such 

as -brigmtd Senators.- and -orgadaed 
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rapacity.” Some journak favored luroiog to the Nicaraguan route; others 
advocated seizure of the Panama canal strip under the “right” of intw* 
national eminent domain. Still others urged that Panama be encouraged 
to secede so that the United States could make terms with her. "What 
other world power” queried the New York Commercial Adcertiser, “has 
ever hesitated to use force under similar circumstances?” But the Literary 
Digest found that more newspapCTs favored the Nicaraguan route than 
advocated connivance at revolt.* 

The political pot had meanwhile come to a boil in Panama. This d^ 
partment had once been an independent entity but bad voluntarily joined 
Colombia, only to have its rights usurped by a Colombian dictator in the 
18S0’s. The Panamanians had shown their discontent with the rule of 
Bogoti by numerous uprisings — fifty-diree in fifty-seven years, according 
to Roosevelt’s count. Now came the rejection of the Hay-Herran Treat)’, 
from which the people of Panama had expected juicy commercial benefit*- 
Disappointment rapidly gave way to anxiety when the Panamanians 
realized that Roosevelt might turn to Nicaragua, as contemplated by act 
of Congress. Plainly the situation was ripe for revolt— another Isthmian 
revolt. 

The conspirators hatched their plot both in Panama and in the United 
States. A center of revolutionary activity was Room 1162 of the Hotel 
NValdorf-Astoria, in New York City, and here the bustling Bunau-VariU^ 
worked out many of the necessary details and raised funds for bribery. 
The revolutionists were finally able to muster a “patriot" army at Panama 
City consisting largely of 500 “bought" Colombian troops and members of 
the local fire department Obviously, this liny force would prove most 
inadequate unless assurances could be obtained as to the attitude of the 
Roosevelt administration toward the Treaty of 1846 with Colombia ( New 
Granada). 

By the terms of this yellowing document the United States had bound 
itself to maintain the “perfect neutrality" of the Isthmus, so that “free 
transit” might not be interrupted. When drawn up, the pact was designed 
to prev ent some outside power, particularly Britain, from seizing Panama. 
Colombia certainly would never have approved it if she had suspected 
that it would one day be invoked against herself. During the numerous 
revolutionary outbursts in Panama prior to 1903, the United States on 
seven different occasions had landed troops to protect "free transit” In 
each instance these forces had been used only with liic approval or con- 
sent of the Colombian authorities. Only once had such intervention mter- 
fered with the Colombian troops, and then the Washington government 
had expressed regret for its error. The precedent for noninterference wa* 
thus plainly established. 

• Utcrarx/ XXVII, tlo ( Ort 3. 1903). 
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A REPUBLIC IS DORN— WITH CAESARIAN MIDWIFERY 

The crucial question was: What would now be the attitude of Wash- 
ington in the event of another insurrection? Would the United Stales fly 
in the face of its own precedents and, by a tortured interpretation of the 
Treaty of 1846, keep the Isthmus open by refusing to permit Colombian 
troops to land and crush the revolt? Bunau-Varilla conferred witli key 
figures in Washington, notably Hay and Roosevelt, and although the 
President seems to have made no commitment, the vehemence of his 
remarks caused Bunau-Vanlla to conclude that a^^Panama revolution 
would not be permitted to fail Apparently acting on “inside information, 
the astute Frenchman cabled Iiis fellow conspirators that a warship, the 
U.S.S. Nashville, would reach Col6n (Panama), on November 2. 19W. 
It arrived on schedule. The faint-hearted revolutionists, encouraged by 
this visual evidence that the United Stales would support them, went 
ahead with their plans. Dunau-Varilla later asserted ^at he was able to 
predict the movements of the American ships by reading notices of toeir 
sailing in the newspapers. Roosevelt, who indignantly denied that he 
had conspired with the scheming Frenchman, later declared: 

He is > «ry able Mow, and it tvaa his Irasincss to find o»< 
our Govesinent would do. I have no doubt that ho 
vary acourato guoss, and to advjo bu^fpl' ^ 

have been a very duU man l»d he been unable to make such a guess. 

On November 3, 1903. the day after the arrival ot the U.S.S. Nosliuille. 
the patriot ‘army" ol Panama revolted. The American nava forem aolmg 
under orders, kept the Isthmus clear by preventing e o “"V t P 
from moving, and thus insured Uie success of the uprising. y 
slander and a donkey were killed. The next day, Novcm er , e 
fant republic proclaimed itself a member of the family o na o . 
more than an hour after reeeiviug the news, Roosevelt * 

facto recognition, wliich was granied on November , on y 
after the revolution. This action was so precipilate as to lend addibo^ 
color to the charge that the While House had »nmved at *8 o'lteA. 
Nor can one ignore Uie fact that in U.e weeks after lie 
can naval foLs stood guard al Panama City, 
vaneing Colombian troops to bog down in ■‘''.'“Xh^i^Eevelt 
Whatever the truth, several facB stand out like hghious^ R^seven 

was glad that the revolution had »'“;tfvhrm“ew at.od d'eat^^^^ 
conceal his joy. Furthermore, he and te ad 

the conspiracy in Panama, more, m fact tb Y 

•]. B. Bishop, Thccdcc Boowwlr «od Bt, rta (New Yoi 1920). h 
(Roosevelt to Bigelow, Jaa. 6, 1904). 
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Finally, the general attitude of the administration was such as jo ^ 
plotters precisely that kind of encouragement that they neede 
risking their lives and fortunes. 


REACTIONS TO ROOCH-RIDERISM 
The bustling Bunau-Vanlla now managed to have himself, though a 
French citizen, represent the infant republic of Panama in Washing o . 
On November 18, 1S03, only fifteen days after the uprising, he signeu m 



TllE NEWS REACHES BOGOTA 


A detennined Roosevelt makes the dirt fly. 

Rogers lu New York Herald, e 1903, courtesy New York Sun, Inc. 


Hay-Bunau-Varilla pact, which lie bad induced his nominal superiors m 
Panama to approve unseen. Like the defunct Hay-Heiian Treaty, it 
provided for a payment of $10 million down and $250,000 a year. But ij 
also widened die zone from six to ten miles and granted the Uniteo 


also widened die zone from six to ten miles and granted the Uniteo 
States extraordinary sovereign rights. 

The terms of the Hay-Bunau'Vanlla Treaty were so advantageous as 
to make Panama virtually a military outpost of the great northern re- 
public — to the increasing discontent of Panamanians. As Hay rushed the 
treaty to ratification, he knew that two bona-fide citizens of Panama were 





Cri/ictims of Roosevelt 

on their way to help Bunau-VariUa. (The)’ arrived six hours late.) But 
tlje concessions made to the United States were so favorable as to place 
a premium on hasty action. On February 23, 1904, the United States 
Senate, after another bitter Curry of opposition, approved the treaty by 
a vote of 66 to 14. 

Roosevelt's “cowboy diploniacy“ stirred up a vast amount of criticism 
in his own country, especially among liberals and partisan Democrats. 
The press heatedly referred to a "cookcd*up republic," “piracy," "scandal, 
disgrace, and dishonor,” and "indecent baste.” The Sprin^cld Republican 
branded the incident as one of the "most discreditable in our history. 
The New York American uould “rather forego forever the adv^tage of 
an inter-ocean waterway than gain one by such means as ven e 

buccaneers who sailed the Spanish Main." lanienled the New York 
Notion, “would have found it loo much for them. 

There were also critics abroad. From Europe, where tire seizure o 
terriloty from weak neighbors was an old story, came randemnation of 
Roosevelt's conrse. One English journal declared tl, at the United Sto 
has shaken the confidence of the civilized world in her honesty, ^e 
Gintgoui Herald found that "Expodicncy has been stronger than mor^ty. 

In Latin America, surprisingly enough, there was no ““y™ 
burst of indignation. One osplanalion is Uiat 1’'=“'™’' 
was not fully appreciated. Some UUn Americans, notably ^os. a 
commercial stake in U.e speedy completion of the canal •» 

condemn Ckilombia, congratulate Panama, and “f ””' ^ 

States. But irnpormnt elcntenls in Latin Amenca 

buccaneering tacUcs, and they seemingly grew more vocal with the pass 

'”ThI'^ugh Rider's methods ncvcrtlieless commanded substantial sup- 
port at home, especially amoog fellow y"teLtom™ 

had the virtue^mkaps the only sirtuo-of getnag 
Digest analyzed the views of some seventy 

and found ihat fifty-lhrco favored the coup and ^ “It 

The ffert/ord Time, expressed a rather common “ 

marked that Colombia’s plight was ealirely the world's 

Atlanta Jourrwl found that she was “needl^sly obstru ting the 
commerce." Public Opinion thus summarized sentiment. 

... No one can deny that tte » 

the course of the administration, .„;n;on in this matter being simply 

Ztir^-an the gmemmen. 

has taken the sorest means of attammg Hus object. 


■John Pauersou, -LaUn-Ameuea. »eae^ *e Pa.™ 

" -ffw/opm ™v. 11 !»«)• 
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A MANDATE (?) FROM CIVILIZATION 

The brunt of the defense was borne by Roosevelt, whose zeal outran 
his candor. He declared that "every action" of his administration in the 
aSair had been “carried out in accordance with the highest, finest, and 
nicest standards of public and governmental ethics." He insisted that 
intervention had been necessary for a proper discharge of the treaty 
obligation to guard the Isthmus, as well as to protect American lives and 
property. In his annual message to Congress he put his action on a much 
broader basis: 

... I confidently maintain that the recognition of the Republic of Panama 
was an act justified by the interests of collective civilization. If ever a 
Government could be said to have received a mandate from civilization 
. . . the United States holds that position with regard to the interoceanic 
canal.® 

If one assumes that Roosevelt did have a “mandate from civilization, 
certain bothersome questions arise. Would not the interests of “civiliza- 
tion" have been about as well served by a Nicaraguan waterway? Nica- 
ragua was already an independent state: no revolution was seeded. 
Nicaragua was eager to come to an agreement with the United States, 
and had already revealed a willingness to do so on more advantageous 
terms than were obtainable hoax Colombia. The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission had twice endorsed the feasibility of the Nicaraguan route, which, 
though longer, was about a day nearer the United States. Its estimated 
cost was greater, but the ultimate expenditures on the Panama Canal far 
exceeded estimates. Whatever the expense of construction, a Nicaraguan 
waterway would cost little or nothing in ill will. The President was re- 
quired by law to adopt this route after a “reasonable time,” and he, him- 
self, was beginning to have misgivings as to whether or not a “reasonable 
time” had elapsed. "Damn the lawl" he allegedly shouted in private, “I 
want the canal built.” 

Roosevelt’s desperate determination to “make the dirt fly* was a key 
factor in the controversy. But what was the pressing need for baste, aside 
from Presidential politics and the Rough Rider’s stubborn pride? The 
canal had remained uncut for many centuries. In the long view, a few 
years one way or another would make little difference. By the very terms 
of the original Hay-HerrAn Treaty, provision was made for delays totaling 
rhirty-sit years. Jiocsevelt praantabiyooald have waited one year, where- 
upon the concession of the French company could have been made to 
expire- Colombia would then have olrtaincd the $40 million, and the 
Umted States would have secured the canal. 

But the impetuous Rough Rider could tolerate no postponemenL Con- 
gress would meet in December, and the press had already begun to 

• Fortisn Rttatioru, 2903. p. 275. 
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Attempts to Placate Colombia 
clamor for Uie Nicaraguan alternative. If the President wanted a can^ 
at Panama, he would be wise to present Congress with an accomplished 
fact, and this is precisely what he did. 

As time wore on, Roosevelt became more belligerent and less discreet 
in his self-justification. His advisers made out a legalistic case based on 
the Treaty of 1846, but Roosevelt could not be bothered. Speaking at 
Berkeley, California, in 1911, he made this unfortunate but characteristic 
boast: 


I am interested in tlte Pnium. Cnnal b^ine I cu,e 

imditionnl, eonseniUvo methods I would luve submitted • ' 

paper ot probably 200 pages to Congress ' .T.'f 

Lve been going on yet; but 1 tool the Canal Zone and let Congress debate, 
and while Uie ^bate goes on the Canal does also. 

Roosevelt’s two-Ssted methods probably hastened the constiuebon ot 
the canal by perhaps a year or two. For this slight gmn be gave a sharp 
setback to the peacetul settlement of international “ 

damaging precodent tor aggressor-minded naUons, 
oi many Latin Americans, and grievously offended a weak sister republic. 
The severing of the Isthmus severed Colombia s friendsliip. 


BALM FOR BOGOTA 

of arbitral methods, Oatly refused. Bo^eveU “S‘ °“,S 

ra“ ;rtts«mur:pu .r Lae « Plaoaie Colombia. 

‘‘"^h'e'Lmocra.fc "ralion „1 Wooff- 'Vibon la^ 

1913, was much mote willing to do penance for the s.ns ol the Eep 

Roosevelt. In 1914 it signed a treaty with ™ ^^and 

States orpressed "sincere regret" for the , 

agreed to pay ?25 “ S" 

called it. But Roosevelt, who regard^ a p / 

was determined that no such a ow ^ the^United States by not 

His view now was that C^nibja bad tinged 

.0 His defense, and the Democratic 

•"KS rim aghat^ “ S^sf 

1921, Harding, a draft ot a treaty was amended so 

safely in bis grave. T1 e sev y 
as to eliminate “sinccie regret 
-N„w Vert rtmer. »“"*• 
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a sum was in itseif an eloquent apology. Lodge now supported the pact 
on Uio grounds tljat it would improve commercial relations, and tliat 
B{50sevcJt would favor it if he were alive, Tliis latter assumption may be 
seriously doubted. 

Certain critics pointed out that there was more to the indemnity move 
than met the eye. Petroleum, now an essential ingredient in world power, 
had been discovered in Colombia. The Bogota government was naturally 
disposed to deny concessions to Yankees, while granting them to the 
British and other rivals. The payment of $25 million would presumably 
grease the ways for a treaty under wliich the United States could secure 
its share of "Ijlaclc gold." As oil gushed from the soil of Colombia, tears 
of remorse gushed from the eyes of American oil men. 

Some of the Senators accused the Republican majority of having re- 
versed itself. Johnson of California, Iiimself a nominal Republican, was 
unable to understand how "blackmail for 17 years had ripened now into 
honest obligation." Senator Watson of Georgia suspected that “an oil 
proposition" bad been "pipe-lined into this treaty," and that the United 
States was going to pay "an indirect subsidy to the oil interests.” Otbef 
Senators stoutly maintained that the payment of “conscience money was 
an admission of guilt. But such arguments proved unavailing in tbe face 
of a Senatorial machine well lubricated with Colombian oil. The treaty 
slipped through on April 20, 1921, by a vote of 69 to 19. 

Perhaps the saddest aspect of Uiis wliole unsavory episode is that if the 
$2S million finally paid to Colombia had been oSered in 1903. & 
amount of impleasantness almost certainly would have been avoided. 
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Big-Stick Diplomacy 

1901-1909 


I have aluaui been fond of the West African 
’’Speak softly and cany a big stick, you will 
^ Theodore Roosevelt, 1900 


CUBAN COMPLEXITIES 

When the SPANiSH-AMEniCRN War ended, prostrate Cuba Panted 
McKinley with perplexities hardly less vexatious than ^ 

cxistecj before the conflict. Many expansionists m United Stales w«e 
conJeed that the eatiett soluUon tva, to Mnex the long-»v«ed fetod 
outright. But there rtood the relfKlenytog Teller A”te»deient. by wh..* 
Congress, in an outburst ol idealism, had spumed 
therf svere imperialists who were prepared to give a ^ 

to the pledge. They argued that the promise had been '8™”““ 

of actual conditions, and tl.at the unexpected outcome of the war had 
released the United States from its ohhgauon. 

The temptaUon to annex Cuba was SimBy thrust aside *'2: 

the fcustraUng PhiUppine insurrecUon had a “ 

other, the DeLcratic opposition kept nagging Ae 
Aa Teller Anrendment. But obviously Ae Marchio rsland »' ^a 
not be launched on the international sea wrthout 

-Germany was especially feared during S^erJ 

foothold there and jeopardize not only the IsUimian hfe “7 

shores of the United Slates. v „ nmfpctorate 

The problem was neatly solved by makmg Cuba “ <1“^^“ “X 
of Ae United States under the Platt Amendment to Ae a™y M P 
tion bill of 1901. Later Aal in Aeir constitution, 

sure from Washington, „iU, Ao United States, 

and two years later they emb^ed it Amendment were: 

In summary form the principal provmons of the tlatt A 
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1. Cuba was not to make a treaty impairing her independence 

a foreign power [e.g.. Germany] to secure lodgement m or control 

2. Cuba^ledged herself not to incur an indebtedness beyond her means. 

lit might result in foreign intervention.] „fr,r«pr\iiie 

3 The United States was at liberty to intervene for the purpose of p 6 

5. SaVgS^'Xi .o .h= united state. ..te. lot naval and 
coaling stations. [Cuantinamo became the principal base.] 

I T: R. lUTERV EMt^l 

1 Qy(irlbb&a,K/ 



\ V E M E iuela 


I COLOM &»A 


The temptation to remain in Cuba was p’eat, but in 1902 Prcsi ^ 
Roosevelt surprised the imperialistic world by withdrawing. During 
the ensuing years recurrent disorders revived annexationist hopes m 
United States. "It is manifest destiny,” declared the Indianapolis Ncii-'S. 
"for a nation to own the islands which border its shores." But Rooseve h 
who for once did not welcome an opporlumty to brandish the Big Suck, 
wrote in 1906; 

Just at the moment I am so angry with that infernal little Cuban republic 
that I would like to wine Us pcopk off the face of the earth. All that w 
wanted from tlicm was that they would behave themselves and be 
and happy so that we would not have to interfere. And now, lo and t^o 
they have started an utterly unjustifiable and pointless revolution and may 
get tilings into such a snarl that we have no alternative save to 
wliich wall at once convuvee the suspicious idiots in South Aroenca tna 
we do wish to interfere after all, artd perhaps have some bnd-hunga- 
* RooiOTlt lo Nthile. Sept 13. 1006, ttoovevclt rapert. Library of Congreis. 
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GfottiHg Su5pjcJoi» of Germany 
Late ia 1906, at the invitation of the bedeviled Cuban President, United 
States troops were landed to restore order. “Necessity, as one New York 
journal remarked, “is tlic motlier of in(tcr)vention.’’ 

The alarms of 1906 rc*arouscd American imperialists. *\Vhat a pity, 
remarked a Southern newspaper, “we did not keep Cuba and let the 
Philippines find another owner." But public opinion in tlie United States 
responded favorably when the American troops were withdrawn in 1909, 
following tlie restoration of order. As before, the imperialistic world was 
puzzled. As before, the Cubans were left with only a limited sovereignty, 
but in these circumstances the alternative was perhaps no sovereignly 
at all. 


THE KAISER AND CASTRO 

American suspicions of Germany continued to mount, as the Platt 
Amendment attests, with the unfolding of Uie new century. Rumors were 
rife that the Kaiser was scheming to pick up naval bases near the 
projected Isthmian canal, and in other ways to challenge the Monroe 
Doctrine. , , , 

A revival of interest in buying the Danish West Indies 
largely by tear that Cermany might acquire them. In 1%2 Washington 
concluded a treaty of annexation with DenmarV. only to have it rejected 
by the Danish Parliament. The convicUon deepened In American qum- 
ters, both olBcial and unolBcial, tliat German pressure had awarted 
ratlScation. But the secret documents that have^subsequently been ex- 
amined do not lend positive support to this view.- 

The fiercely mustaclicd and sabcr-ratlUng Kaiser, whom the -toetican 
press regarded as a dangerously ambiUous and theatrical hlundere , 
personified distrust of Germany. One contemporary wrote; 

Kaiser, Kaiser, shining bright. 

You have given us a fnghtl 

With your bells and straps and swhes, 

And your skyward-tumed mustachesl 
And that frovvn so deadly fierce, 

And those awful eyes that pierce 
Through the very hearts of those 
Whom jU fate has made your toes. 


Kaiser, Kaiser, Man of 'Yar, 

What a funny joke you are. 

Keenly aware of the disfavor into whi^ taSSn^toX 

fallen, he launched a campaign to cu^ vor v 

He caused a medal to be conferred on Kooseveit, 

t .K n<enuh Werf Indie* (Bailimore, 1932), pp. 
* C. C. Tansill, The Purchase of the Danidt W 

Weekly. XLVII. 475 (March 21. 1903). 
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sneered, was w’orth about 35 cents and of dubious artistic merit He not 
only ordered a yacht to be built in the United States but asked Roose- 
velt’s dauglitcr, Alice, to christen it. He also sent Prince Hemy to the 
United States on a good will mission, and presented a bronze statue of 
Frederick Uic Great The IVcshinglon Sinr suggested tliat, as a counter- 
compliment, the Kaiser be given a statue of James Monroe. 

Whatever ground Germany may liave gained by this clumsy court- 
ship was throwii axvay in Venezuela, wbltdi was then under the domina- 
tion of an unscrupulous dictator, Cipriano Castro. This unhappy land 
cursed %vilh almost perpetual civil svar, and the disorders had proved 
ruinous to foreign investors, particularly the British and the Germans. 
Although the powers of Europe were sorely tempted to intervene, they 
were hesitant to challenge the now redoubtable Monroe Doctnne. 

But Roosevelt did not regard mere intervention as a violation ot 
Monroe’s principles, provided tlut no aetjuisition of territory was in- 
volved. He felt that irresponsible Latin-Amcr ican nations, crying 'Monroe 
Doctrine," should not attempt to hide behind the protective petticoat 
of the United States. *It any Souih-American country misbehaves toward 
any European country,' he wrote privately ia 1901, "let tbo Europe^ 
country spank it." The official attitude of Washington certainly offered 
no deterrent to those powers that wished to "spank' Castro.* 

Castro, himself, was plainly courting chastisement In 1901 Germany 
proposed arbitration of her claims by the Hague Court, but the arrogant 
dictator turned a deaf car. Then the British, whose financial stake was 
five times larger than that of the Cermass, showed considerable interest 
in a joint collection at the cannon’s mouth. Berlin, reassured by the 
acquiescent attitude of Roosevelt, was of a lake mind. 

The crisis came to a bead in December, 1^2, when Britain and Ger- 
many, later joined by Italy, instituted a “pacific blockade” of Venezuela. 
The allies seized several Venezuelan gunboats, and tJie Germans sank 
two. These iron-fisted measures brought Castro to his knees, and he 
hastened to accept the arbitration he had once spumed. On December 12 
Washington transmitted his proposal to the powers concerned, and 
within a week both London and Berlin had accepted limited arbitration 
in principle. But the blockade continued for two months, pending the 
signing of a protocol by Venezuela. To all outward appearances, Wash- 
ington was not involved in this diplomatic crisis at all: it merely acted as 
the messenger boy. 

The Venezuela claims were finally settled by The Hague Court in 1904. 
with Latin America showing surprisingly little official interest A sig- 
nificant exception was the declaration which Luis M. Drago, Argentiue 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent to Washington late in 1902. Arguing 
that foreign investors took th^ chances when they invested abroad, he 

•Dexter PetkuB, The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1807 (Baltiinous, 1937), p- 333. 
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The Venezuelan Intervention 
maintained Uiat the use of armed forces to collect public debts was not 
justified. A modified form of Uie so<allcd Drago Doctrine, supported by 
the United States, was adopted by the Second Hague Conference in 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION OUTPERFORMS THE BIG STICK 

The Venezuelan intervention of 1902 had a dramatic sequel. Thirteen 
years later, when Roosevelt was violently aroused by Germany s role in 
World War I, he made public a cloak-and-dagger version of the whole 
afiair. He related how he summoned the German ambassador, laid down a 
ringing ultimatum, backed it up with a threat to send Admiral Dewey s 
entire fleet to Venezuela, and forced tlie Kaiser to arbitrate. 

Historians were prompt to point to certain conUadictioos in Roosevelt’s 
lurid tale, and to tlie absence of substanUal documentary proof. Some 
doubters even went so far as to conclude that he had fabricated the 
story out of whole clotli while under Uie spell of anti-German hate. But 
several of his private letters reveal tliat he had the main outlines of his 
version clearly in mind several years before World \\’ar I broke out and 
while he was still in the House. It is conceivable that he may 

have exerted some behind-the-scenes pressure on the Kaiser, although 
not in the sensational fosliion that he later described.* 

But Roosevelt did not need the Big Stick to bring an end to tlie 
Venezuela intervention. Other forces, even more potent, were at work. 
For 000 thing, public opinion in U.e United States was far less " 

the Venezuelan blockade than Oie State Departmen . . 

already tainted, and her mailed-Bst tacUes aroused touch 
distrust. "There is a tendency under this adniinistr-ition. declared « i- 
liam Jennings Bryan, "to allow die Monroe Doemne to acquire a moUi- 
ballish flavor." "Montoo rhymes with go," pointedly remarUd one 
neu-spapet. A writer in Uie .Wimu-opolis Triiiune re,oiced that Admiral 
Dewey, witli a menacing fleet, was in Puerto iUcaii waters. 

Yankee Dewey’s near La GuajTa, 

Yankee Dewey Dandy. 

^^aybe just as well to have our 
Yankee Dewey Handy.* 

In January, 1903, the Cermans bombarfed Fort San " 

Venezicla, and iucideutally destroyed the vil age. 
was strongly aroused by this fa'S 

to ,t as an -outrageous Xiincs stated bluntlyi 

of vindictiveness and brutality. Hie view , 

“Worse international manners tlan Germany has exhibited from Uie be- 

•s„ H. K. B.al., rwer. 

lBalite,o„, 19301, pp. 395 il., to Aw ‘''“'“‘'"P' 

•Brol™ ol Btim XXVII, 15 (Jm. 19»3)- 
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ginning o! tliis wretched Venezuela business have rarely come under the 
observation of civilized men." * In the face of tliis outburst the German 
Emperor, who still had illusions of winning American friendship, revealed 
a willingness to end the intervention as quickly as possible. 

The London government was fully aware of the flare-up in the Amen* 
can press, and sensitive to the even more stinging criticisms in English 
jouraals. British editors were demanding to know why the Foreign OlBce 
had ever become involved in this stupid business. Perhaps the intervem 
tion was a plot on the part of the Kaiser to destroy the newly achieved 
Anglo-American friendship. The poet Kipling, referring to the Germans as 
“the Goth and the shameless Hun,” wrote: 

'Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That use upon the seas. 

Was there no other fleet to End 
That ye strike hands with these? * 

In the face of all this uproar, the British Ministry welcomed escape 
through the peaceful paths of arbitration. 

The Monroe Doctrine etnerged from the second Venezuela episode, 
as from the first, with new laurels. The State Department did not spe- 
cifically invoke the hoary dictum, but the powers w'ent out of their way, 
before intervening, to make sure that their action was not objectionable 
to Washington. Such studied deference to the Monroe Doctrine had not 
been standard practice during the preceding century. 

ROOSEVELTS PERVERSION OF MONROE'S DOCTRINE 
America’s sensitiveness to possible foreign lodgement near her Isthmian 
viscera was revealed not only in Cuba, the Danish West Indies, and 
Venezuela, but also in Santo ^mingo. By 1904 the Dominican Republic, 
after an orgy of murder and civil war. was confessedly bankrupt The 
fear prevailed that the four principal European nations with investments 
there might attempt forcible collection of debts, as they had done in 
Venezuela. Germany had already taken naval soundings m the Caribbean, 
and had otherwise betrayed a disquieting interest. If foreign forces came 
to collect debu, they might stay. If they sUyed, they would not only 
violate the Monroe Doctrine but jeopardize America’s Isthmian life line. 
The United States might then have a fiiB-fledged war on its hands. 

Roosevelt reahzed &at the "insuiTectionary habit" of these “wTCtched 
republics” imposed certain obligations on Washington. The European 
creditors themselves had not been backward about pointing out this fact. 
In short. Roosevelt concluded, if he would not permit the foreign powers 
to collect by force, he had a 'moral mandate" to intervene and compel 
’ New York Tmee, Jaa. 23. 1903. 8-L 
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the reluctant republics to pay their bills. In his annual message to Con- 
gress of December, 1904, he outlined what has come to be known as 
the "Roosevelt Corollary” of the Monroe Doctrine: 

Chronic wrongdoing . . . may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately require 
intc^^•cntion by some civilizca nation, and in the ^\'estc^n Hemisphere the 
adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the 
United States, however reluctantly, in flagruit cases of such wrongdoing or 
impotence, to the exerdse of an international police power.* 

In brief, the Monroe Doctrine, which was originally designed to prevent 
inter^•ention by the European powers, would be used to justify inter- 
vention by die United States. The Roosevelt Corollary, in a sense, was a 
completely new policy, but die President was clever enough to see that 
it would gain readier acceptance if attached to an old dogma bearing an 
honored name. 



RogTO in Kew M IU,M, c. 1903. tourtesy K™ I"* 9“”- 

Th. next step ivai to secure eouhol of 
houses of (ho Domiuicun Bepubliu After a show of ^ 

Slates, the island govemmeui rather retagnedly J 

brother to step in. ^6 result was a fateful agreement, concluded early 

* Cong. Record, 58 Cong., 3 sess., p. 19- 
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1903. By its terms the United States would take over the customs col- 
lecting, retain 45 per cent ol the receipts Jor Dominican expenses, an 
allocate 55 per cent for the outstanding indebtedness. 

But the United States Senate proved balky, and in the end adjourn 
without approving the Dominican pacL Roosevelt, who had scant respect 
for the “angleworm" Senators, went alicad and drew up a temporary 
Executive agreement which accomplished the same ends. The opposition 
Democrats denounced the airangemcnt as illegal, unconstitutional, an 
tyrannical, but it was continued in operation for hvcnly-cight mont s. 
Finally, in February, 1907, the Senate approved a new treaty ' 
incorporated, with some modincations, the substance of the origins 
agreement of 1905. 


DOMINION OVER DOMINICAN PALMS 
A new era now datvned for Santo Domingo. ^Vilh tlje stieJ^' fingers ^ 
grafting politicos tied, customs receipts increased, debts decreased, and 
revolutions declined. The lush plum of the customs houses was now out 
of reach. Thus Uncle Sam became an international policeman and bih 
collector, administering spankings to his small nephews, and benevolently 
doling out spending money. 

Reactions varied. Red-blooded citizens In the United States generally 
approved the application of the Roosevelt Corollary to Santo DomingO" 
But this was Republican doctrine, and some angry protests arose from the 
Democratic camp. The St. Louii Globe-Democrai aptly summarized the 
new attitude toward European creditors, “You mind your business, and 
well mind yours.” The poet Wallace Irwm poked fun at the new in- 
terventionism: 


Here's a bumper to the doctrine of Monroe, roe, roe, 

And the neighbors whom we cannot let alone; 

Through the thirst for diapiosis we’re inserting our proboscis 
Into everybody's business but our own.^^ 


Continental Europe, though welcoming the prospect of debt repay- 
ment, revealed the customary hostility to the pretensions of the Yankee^ 
The emphasis had shifted from “Hands Off” for Europe to “Hands On” 
for the United States. But flie British, especially the bondholders, gen- 
erally applauded Roosevelt’s "preventive intervention,” and even regret- 
ted tiiat it did not go further. 

The republics of Latin America, contrary to what one might have ex- 
pected, showed remarkably little concern at the time. Not untd later 
years, when the Roosevelt Corollary was used to justify wholesale land- 
ings of marines in the Caribbean, did Latin Americans express violent 


n» Wallace bwm’s Random Rhyme, 
Number, (The Macmillan Co . copyright 1906). By permission of aoUior. 
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dissatisfaction. Valuing sovereignty liigher than solvency, they came to 
regard the Monroe Doctrine, not as a protective shield, but as a cloak 
behind which Uncle Sam could strangle them. Yet instead of cursing 
the unoffending Monroe, they might more appropriately have cursed tlie 
offending RoosevelL 

THE ALASKA BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY 
The Rooscveltian Big Stick was not confined to the Caribbean, but cast 
its shadow in more northerly latitudes. In 1S96 gold had been discovered 
in Canada’s Klondike region, and the iniushing miners soon found that 
the best water approaches to the diggings lay through the Alaskan pan- 
handle of the United States. The Canadians thereupon re-read the rather 
ambiguous Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825, and came up with a startling 
claim. They contended that Uie boundary line, which extended about 
thirty miles inland from Uie ocean, should not follow the snake-hke 
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windings of the coastline, as commonly supposed, but should run m a 
straight line. This meant that the heads of the deep inlets would remM 
in Canadian hands, and with a consequent chopping up of the Alaska 
panhandle. Whatever the technicalities of the dispute, the negotiators o 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825 had clearly intended that the territory 
in this region should remain contiguous. 

The Canadians, who had less, to lose than the United States, showe a 
willingness to arbitrate their claim. But Secretary Hay, realizing that 
arbitrators are tempted to split the difierence, resolutely rejected such 
a course. In 1899 he finally succeeded in arranging a modus vivendi or 
temporary settlement, without prejudice to the claims of either party. 
Tlus agreement, though not popular in the United States, permitted pas- 
sions to cool and enabled President McKinl^ to avoid a showdown. 

Theodore Roosevelt, after coming to the White House, became in- 
creasingly convinced that the Cana^an case was a trumped-up one. He 
unbosomed himself to Secretary Hay: 

I think that the Canadian contention is an outrage pure and simple. I do 
not regard the Canadians as having any more right to the land ia quesboo 
than they have to Maine or than we have to New Brunswick. The /act that 
they have set up such an outrageous and indefensible claim and in 
ouence are likely to be in hot water with their consbtuents when they bacK 
oown, does not seem to me to give us any excuse for paying them in 
or territory. To pay them anything where they are enbded to nothing 
would in a case like this come dangerously near blackmail-^^ 

By the middle of 1902, the Alaska boundary controversy was again 
heating up. Grave apprehensions were felt that the tough-fisted miners 
might get out of hand, particularly if rich gold deposits should be dis- 
covered in the disputed area. Roosevelt ordered more troops into Alaska 
to prevent a serious disturbance, and not primarily, as has been supposed, 
to threaten the British. High Canadian officials, regretful that they had 
ever stirted up the issue, were revealing a disposition to make conces- 
sions. They were backed by certain Brituh leaders, who feared that this 
dispute, complicated by the inept Anglo-Ccrraan blockade of Venezuela, 
might shatter the recently won American friendship. 

In this more favorable atmosphere. Secretary Hay succeeded i“ 
negotiating the Convention of 1903 with the British. It provided tliat 'six 
impartial jurists of repute* were to meet in London, and there by » 
majority vote decide the disputed Alaska boundary Three members of 
Uie tribunal were to be chosen by the President of the United States and 
llircc by His Britannic Majesty. The treaty met walh considerable opposi- 
tion in the Senate, particularly from rcprcscntaliscs of the Pacific Nortb- 


t^t»y July to. 1902. Roqsevrft P.pm. Ubrary of Conpress S« .!>» 
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west They feared that if the “right men" were not selected the United 
States might lose, but if the “right men" were chosen, th« United States 
could get no worse than a tic. Senator Lodge went to Roosevelt, accord- 
ing to his own story, and obtained in advance the names of the jurists 
who were to be appointed. The Senate then gave its approval. 


BROWBEATING THE BRITISH ON ALASKA 

The three “impartial jurists of repute’ selected by Roosevelt were 
a strangely assorted lot: Secretary of War Ehhu Root, who accepted 
under protest; ex-Senator George Turner of Washington; and Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Root was an ouUtanding lawyer, although not 
a “lurist." and his intimate connection with the administration raised grave 
doubts as to his “impartiality." Ex-Senator Turner had no repute as a 
"jurist." and in view of Uie financiM interest of hu state in the decision 
he was not regarded as “impaxtiaL . j 

Senator Lodge was the most Incredible choice of all. He had no stand- 
ing as a “jurist." what “repute" he enjoyed bad come from 
politics, and ho tvas certainly not -impartial. He had 
seoSed at the Canadian claims in Alaska, but he svas probably 
Britain-baiter o! his generation. Amid the entburst o( 
that greeted Roosevelt’s appointments, the Brooklyrt EagU q'^PF'l 
threhanoes of the Canadtans were about equal to the poss.bthty of . 

*’ Th^temaiSerof the ti.buual created less 

King chose Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief JusUee of Eng^d, and too 

prominent Canadians, only one of »hom tould P''™” '“f 

Lperienee. The Canadians svese ouiraged 

they had assumed that the three American |ut.srt would 

high tribunal like the Supreme Court. The X 

biassed, but rather than precipitate a cs.s m An8'“.;.XXrcoSd 

dons, they decided to go through wilh ™°Xe h»“ 

not be a irue arbitration, because the deciding vote was not m the hands 

of disinterested or neutral parties. »>,- »„rn Cana- 

The sis.man tr.huna. S.e 

rS” qu“ely on Lord Alverstone. Roosevelt swm.g 
of a deadlock r^teU q ^ o- In letters and conversa- 

privately into f fthe tribunal did not decide 

Uons he 'Xnpy the disputed area with troops and tun the 

properly, he '"““'‘I °“ ,7it should go. This, of course, meant war. 

the ™y Xews as he inteiSU were relayed to Mgh British 
Roosevelts belhcose ™ . them to Lord Alverstone. 

The“cirto”n ^ '”““8“ 
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Lord Chief Justice, some of them going as far as to threaten secession. 

The final decision of the Alaska tribunal proved highly favorable to 
the United States. The American contention regarding the windings of 
the coastline was strong, and the "jurists” sustained it by a vote of four to 
two. Lord Alverstone here parted company with his two Canadian col- 
leagues. But the United States received a somewhat narrower strip than 
it had claimed, owing largely to the stubbornness of Lord Alverstont 
The Canadians netted a consolation prize of two rather inconsequential 
islands in the Portland Canal, and this solution seems to have been a 
compromise rather than a legal settlement.^ 

The Canadians angrily charged that Lord Alverstone had been swayed 
by political pressures, but the distinguished Briton insisted that his 
decision was purely "judiciaL" This assertion may be doubted. Whether 
or not he was influenced by Roosevelt's private threats, the document* 
now reveal that he privately agreed, during the first week of the 
deliberations, to vote for the basic American claim.'* 

American newspapers greeted the sweeping victory with jubilation. 
Some of them thought that it foreshadowed the ultimate annexation of 
Canada; others rejoiced that a “dynamite charge” in Anglo-American re- 
lations had been removed. The Canadians, on the other hand, were 
acutely unhappy. Their anger was directed in part against the Yankee, 
and in part against the Xfother Country, wluch they felt had again 
sacrificed them on the altar of Anglo-American amity. Natural though 
this reaction was, the peaceful acceptance of the award removed a serious 
source of international discord. Roosevelts methods, however question- 
able, were thus sanctified by success. 


POLITICS, POGROMS, AND PERDICARIS 


Theodore Roosevelt was a master politician, and his administration 
overlooked few opportunities to use diplomacy as a handmaiden of 
politics. In 1902, following vicious persecutions of the Jews in Romania, 
an outcry arose from Jewish citizens in the United States for intervention. 
Secretary Hay was aware that the mistreatment of Jews in Romania 
was basically Romania’s affair, just as the mistreatment of Negroes in 
Alabama was basically America's affair. But he dispatched a vigorous 
protest on tlie grounds that these persecutions drove desUlute refugees 
to the United Slates. This note, designed partly for political purposes, 
seems to have helped the Republicans in the Congressional elections of 


Hiy -^-rote jubdaiuly: “We agree that the Bouodary shall be by the North 
Ch^l Instead of the South, wluch pvei them those two httle Isbnds-w^rth 
nothing to U all poor Canada ijeto Iqr the decision, and 1 do not wonder tliey 

“f rt ill Thomson used to say ^rse* ’eia n^t, if they can't tal.e * 

l“\f' I^snneu. John //ay (New York, 1933), p. 362^ 

J. A. Canaty, Henry Cebol LodQt (New York, 135J /. p 2Sl. 
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1902. Hay wTOte privately . . The Hebrew's— poor dearsi all over the 
country think we are bully boys. 

The next year, 1903, witnessed a frightful pogrom involving the Russian 
Jews at Kishinev; about fifty were murdered and five hundred injured. 
Scores of mass meetings in the United States demanded that the State 
Department use its influence to stop these outrages. Washington could 
not properly intcrx'cnc in the domestic affairs of Russia, but Secretary Hay 
made known to tlie Czar the contents of a petition bearing thousands of 
protesting signatures. Unhappily, frightful outbursts of a similar nature 
continued in Russia during the nc.xt few years. 

A more spectacular t)pe of intervention came in brigand-ridden 
Morocco, an independent North African sultanate, in the summer of 1904. 
Ion Pcrdicaris, a Greek subject who presumably held American natoali- 
zation papers, was seized by one of the native chieftains, named 
United States warships were promptly rushed to Moroccan waters. The 
Republican National ConvenUon was then meeting in Chicago, ^d 
Roosevelt, who was about to be nominated *in his own right, was 
pleased with the apathy of die delegates. Although arrangements had 
already been made for the release of Pcrdicaris, tlie President con- 
sulted Secretary Hay, who. on June 22, 19W. dispatched a ringing tele- 
gram to the American consul genera! at Tangier. Moro«o. It 
diat the United States must have "Pcrdicaris alive or Raisuh dead. When 
this stirring ultimatum was read to die Chicago comention, it elicited 
the anticipated cheers for Roosevelt, its presumed authoj. It is curious. 
WTOte Hay, "how a concise impropriety liiU the public. 

The most -curious” parts of this impropriety svere not then made 
Inosvn. The unpublished part of the telegram svarned the consul general 
not to use force wiUiout spociBc instructions. Tssm sveeb before the 
cablegram was dispatched, evidence had come to the State Deparment 
that Pcrdicaris might be a Greek subject rather than an American muzem 
The documents were then sent on to Itoosevelt. who “"‘y 
aside. After the btuudishiug of the Big SUefc in Moroeeo, his pmshge as 
a world leader would be damaged by such “ 

later the record was set straight when the State Department ruled that 
Pcrdicaris had been an American citizco all along. 

THE BIG STICK IN MOROCCO 

The Pcrdicaris aSair was but a curtrun-raiset tor a 
crisis in Morocco in 1905, when smouldcrmg friction he T 

and France burst into flames. The French, as aggressive imperiahsts, 

“Dennett, John Hay. p. 397. . , p-.^icaris," Jour, of Mod. Hut, 

“ See H. E. Davis. Hhe ot Jon l«cj feroicans. t 

Xin <1941), 517-526. 
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altcmpUng to secure political and economic control in this area, which 
was about as weakly independent as China. Tlie Germans, who were 
traditional enemies of the French, resented what appeared to be an 
effort to slam shut the Open Door on the fingers of their merchants. The 
time seemed opportune for Germany to make her move, for 
France’s ally, was deeply mired down in the Busso-Japancse War. The 
upshot was that the Kaiser, tespoodiog to pressure from his advisers, 
made a trip to Morocco, where, in htardi, 1905, he delivered a defiant, 
saber>rattUng speech. 

The long-predicted Emopcan war seemed near at hand. The 
were alarmed, as were the British, who only the year before had formed 
an epochal accord with them. The tension finally became so acute that the 
Kaiser sought the support of Roosevelt in calling an international confer- 
ence. The ex-Rough Rider was reluctant to get involved, for he privately 
admitted that America had no direct concern of any significance in sun- 
baked Morocco. But perceiving that the crisis, if allowed to drift, might 
lead to the bloody abyss, he fiiuUy consented to bring pressure to bear 
on Britain and France. The French, who were confronted with the 
formidable German army, responded to Roosevelt’s good offices, on 
June 30, 1903, and agreed to attend a multipowet conference at Algeciras* 
a small seaport town in southern Spain near Gibraltar. 

When the Algedras Conference assembled, in January, 1906, the United 
States, strange to relate, had two official represeoUtives present How 
could Roosevelt justify this untradidonal involvement in the aSairs of 
Europe and Africa? For one thing, the United States had long enjoyed 
treaty relations with hforocco, which was in danger of being partitiooed. 
For another, although American trade with Morocco was negligible, the 
Open Door principle was at stake, and if it was weaken^ in North 
Africa it might be correspondingly weakened in China. Furthermore, 
Roosevelt was anxious to prevent the Germans from gaining a foothold 
in Northwest Africa, from which they could menace the United States. 
Finally, and most important, if the crisis erupted into a world war, the 
United States might be sucked into it 

THE FRUITS OF ALCECIRAS 

The Algeciras Conference resulted in a definite setback for Germany. 
A majority of the votes was against her. and she was confronted by a 
determined Anglo-Frendi Entente. The only alternatives were to yield 
or fight, and Germany was not quite ready to fight Roosevelt who was 
inclined to be pro-French, did exercise a strong influence on the final 
settlement yet he exaggerated somewhat when he wrote privately. 

. . You will notice that while I was most suave and pleasant with the 
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Emperor [Kaiser], )et when it became necessary at the end I stood 
him on his head with great decision. . . 

The pressures of the international situation, perhaps as much as the 
Big Stick, played a dominant role. The tactful and conciliatory Henry 
White, senior ^Vnierican delegate, used them to advantage in composing 
the differences of the t\\’o conflicting groups. The resulting Comention 
of Algeciras, which was signed on April 7, 1906, upheld the territory and 
sovereignty of the native sultan, guaranteed the Open Door for Germany 
and tlie other powers, but left Spain and France in a privileged position 
with the native police force. 

The United States Senate, a stronghold of traditionalism, was dis- 
turbed by the Algeciras Convention. After considerable debate, during 
which the Democrats pul up a bitter fight, the necessary approval was 
reluctantly forthcoming. But the Senators were careful to tack on the 
safeguarding reservation that this step was taken without purpose to 
depart from the traditional American foreign policy. . . . 

The American press, rejoicing over the humiliaHon of the Kaiser, on 
the whole applauded the outcome of Algeciras. Yet Roosevelt s numerous 
critics were less happy. Pointing to the remoteness of Morocco and the 
tiny American commercial stake there, they condemned the adminlstra- 
Uon for departing from the time-honored policy of 
They also charged that Roosevelts interference in the Old World weak- 
ened the Monroe Doctrine in the New World. But m a sense w- 
Rough Rider added another corollary to the Monroe Doctnne-that is, 
intervention in Europe was justified to pteyenl Europe s wars «om en- 
gulfing the United States. However reasonable such a dictum may have 
been in the light of the changing power picture. Roosevelt s 
in Morocco rnarked the sharpest departure from 
that the republic was to experience before Uic outbreak o r 
in 1914. 
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THE FAR EAST IN FERMENT 
As THE NE^V CENTURV DAWK^. “ 

the Far East. Russian ^ JL and the Middle East. The 

Czarist designs on China, as well as o Manchuria and on the 

Japanese feared Czarist Korea Both of these rich 

nominally independent daRcers pointed at the heart of 

areas, especially Korea, were sU^cg d ^ natural and 

Japan. Both of tliem were regarded by Uie J P expansion, 
legitimate areas for their Alliance-concluded in 1902, 

The upshot neither Japan or Britain should 

widened in 1905, and tightened in Eastern interests, the 
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outside power. In the latter contmge cy, 
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States, for its part, could voice no serious objections to these new ar- 
rangements: Britain and Japan alike professed to be upholdmg th 

^EnAuria proved to be the combustible that blew open the Far 
Eastern powder magazine. In 1900, following the Boxer outburst, Russia 
had tlirown troops into Manchuria, presumably to protect Russian 
and railroad interests. Despite repeated and insincere promises to 
draw, the Russians were still there in 1904. The trans-Siberian Railroad 



was nearing completion, and Russia was obviously stalling until the last 
spike was driven, whereupon large quantities of military supplies could 
be shipped with relative ease. The Japanese, realizing that time was 
ticking out, broke diplomatic relations on February 6, 1904. Two days 
later, without a declaration of war, they launched a damaging sneak 
attack on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, Manchuria. 


JAPAN PLAYS AMERICA’S GAME 

American sympathies inunediately went out to the Japanese, even 
though Russia and Japan were both traditional friends of the United 
States. The Japanese were not only proteges and underdogs, but they ap- 
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pcared to be upholding the Open Door. And to all outward appeara^es 
they had been bulUed into fighting by the aggressive Russian Bear. The 
surprise attack at Port Arthur was widely applauded by AmeriMn 
editors, who praised the clever little Japanese for having caught the 
stupid and overconfident Slav with his guard dosvn. E’c-secrelary Root 
wrote admiringly, “Was not the way the Japs began the fight bullyi* All 
this makes curious reading in the Ught of the later Japanese assault at 
Pearl Harbor in 1941. , , 

The Russians, who had counted on American sympathy, were eep y 
angered. As a Christian people comprising the largest and most popu ous 
white nation, they were shocked when the Americans loudly expressecl 
their preference for the non-Christian yellow men of Japan, ut y is 
time the traditional American attachment for Russia had largey gon 
down the drain. Naked imperialism in Asia, the banishment of pohMl 
dissenters to Siberian prisons, the Russification of ““ “i 

merciless pogroms directed against defenseless Jews a , , 

American triendsUp. In fact, Jewlsh-American bankers were happy to 
lend large sums to the Tokyo government American 

President Roosevelt shared the warm sympaUnes 
people for underdog Japan. While regarding the Czar as p P 
little creature,- he (eired that the Russians were “ ban^hut 

the Open Door in Manchuria. It the ““P 

reasoned, the United States would Imnefit. 

8ome\vhat shortsightedly, “is playing our game. Ceimany to 

ing to his own questionable talc, as to wi^ Fran , 

keep hands off, 1st they find an embattled America abgned wid. 

’To"rbIfnre and during the Russo-Japanese “"“a^ 

labored manfully to presen-e the OP^" rmp' “m ->f the 

well as in all the sprawl.ng lemtory of China, ine P 
neutral powers to his appeals were encouraging, concerned. 

Russians was roost disquieting. As far as the pen curiously 

China was the mat. The land war V. A^a 

enough, was fought entirely on the sod of Chinas Manchuria. 

THE PEACEMAKERS OF PORTSMOUTH 

The clever Japanese, left to .bermclvm, 
of triumphs on both land and sea. Yet ley ^ near col- 

power and financial resources that, even m victoo^. they w^ 

• H. K. Beale. Theodore Rooseveh^ ‘^^/No^^l^Opli^on on the RusbO- 
more 1956) o 268- also W. B. Thorson, yyyv (1944), 

Japanese War o( 1904-1905.” W^?(Ca!den City. N.Y.. 1925). 

‘Tyler Dennett. Roosevelt and the 
p. 2; for doubts, see Beale, op cU^ P- 154. 
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lapse. If the Russians had been able to prolong their resistance, th^ 
might have worn down their foe and emerged victorious. But by the 
summer of 1903 they had lost the will to dght. Revolution was flaring up 
in Russia. The Moroccan crisis with Germany was coining to a head. And 
France, fearful of a showdown with the Kaiser, was urging her Russian 
ally to halt the struggle with Japan before she fruitlessly bled herself 
white. 

In the spring of 1903 the Japanese, running dangerously short of men 
and yen, secretly invited Roosevelt to act as mediator. The Rough Rider 
was not enthusiastic about taking on this thankless task, but he final y 
concluded that the best interests of tl>e United States would be served 
by bringing the bloody conflict to an end. He was especially anxious to 
preserve the balance of power in the Far East betsveen Russia and Japan. 
If either nation should become dominant — and he particularly distrusted 
Russia — the Open Door would be in grave jeopardy. But before 
seating to serve as peacemaker, he sought and seemed from Tokyo 
reasonably satisfactory assurances that the Open Door would be pre- 
served in Manchuria. Russia would make no commitments. 

After the Russians had shown considerable balkiness, Roosevelt man- 
aged to bring delegates from the two waning powers to a conference 
near Portsmoutii, New Hampshire, in August, 1905. The Japanese de- 
manded, among other spoils, the Siberian island of Sakhalin, and, above 
all, a huge monetary indemnity of $600 million or more, to cover the 
cost of the war. But the Russian government, suspecting the desperate 
straits of its adversary, stubbornly refused to consent to either major 
demand. Roosevelt thereupon addressed an extraordinary appeal to the 
Czar for concessions, and urged the l^iscr to bring pressure to bear on 
his fellow monarch. At the same time, the Rough Rider impartially 
warned the Japanese delegates against persisting in their unwarranted 
demand for money. 

American opinion meanwhile had begun to lose its enthusiasm iot 
"underdog* Japan. The change was sparked partly by Japanese cockiness 
and partly by clever Russian propaganda, which portrayed the Oriental 
enemy as grasping. impcrialUUc, and blood-thirsty. Although American 
majority opinion esidenUy did not become pro-Russian, the Japanese 
saw the handwriting on the wall.* They finally responded to Roosevelt s 
clbow-twisting when \hcy suddenly abandoned their r lvim for an in- 
demnity. and settled for the soulhcm half of Sakhalin Island rather 
than all of it. 

The Japanese were undeniably the victors. alUiough they might not 
have been witliout Roosevelt's vigorous mediation. Not only had they 
established themselves as the dominant power »n the Far East, but they 


ron^oou. Pcc 
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had emerged with considerable territorial gains. In Korea, they had 
greatly strengthened their foothold. In Manchuria, they had wrested 
from Russia the Uaotung leasehold, the South Manchuria Railsvay, and 
the economic privileges attached to these two concessions. 

Predictably, Roosevelt’s mediation ivon few friends in Russia and 
little graUtude in Japan. .Many Russians fatuously believed thaj in one 
mote campaign they could whip the little Nipponese -monheys, as they 
were contemptuously called. The tax-burdened Japanese masses, who 
had been counting heavily on the cushion of an indemnity, turned an- 
grily against both the United States and their own leaders. Ibori against 
the government resulted in incidental damage to sesera encan 

'“'R^isevelfs reputation as a world leader 

hanced both at home and in Europe by his strenuous adventure n peace- 
making. The next year-1906-lhis 

of the strangest ironies of history, was awarded the o e 

for his cflorb. But the path of the honest umpire ts 

deny that the PortsmouU. Conference did mod, to R 

frieidship between America and Japan, and further becloud Russian 

“utcriSs have charged “^^SpS 

would have collapsed and Russia would base cco j dopant 

of the Open Door. Subsequent events af-^als. 

Japan nor a dominant Russia was a satn a oiy S’! , , concept of 

In 1905, and later, there was much to be said for 
the balance of power or. perhaps better, balanced anlagonums. 

THE CLOSED DOOR IN KOREA 

One interesting by-product of the "XJTppLI” slmris W 
understanding with Japan. The rcsou ^ P? , Philippines, 
aroused considerable uneasiness m ^ ^ a mission to 

In July. 1903, the porUy Secretary of War Taft ^en on^_^^^^ 

Manila, stopped off in Tokyo and drw up w , atyerressive 

a remarkable -agreed memorandum.- Katsma „ver 

designs on the Philippines; Taft J approval of 

Korea. This informal understanding ... informed Tokyo of his 

Roosevelt, who four months he could not prevent 

decision to abandon Korea. He co^u ^cruize the inevitable and 

Japan’s expansion, the next best step was to recognize tn 

further secure her goodwill Uarpain ref'arding Korea ivith 

Washington carried out its part of lapanese ambassador ad- 

unusual promptitude. In November, 1 . L would control the 

vised Secretary of State Root that henceforth Tokyo wou 
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foreign affairs of Korea. The very next day Root informed him th^ 
the American legation had been closed, and that henceforth the United 
States would deal directly with ]apan regarding Korea. Twenty-Eve years 
later Root was still convinced that his course had been the proper one; 

Many people are still angry because we did not keep Japan from 
Korea. There was nothing we could do except fight Japan; Congress woulant 
have declared war and the people would have turned out the Congress 
that had. All we might have (fane was to make threats which we could 
not carry out.® 

The Japanese were grateful for the prompt and generous recognition 
of their special position in Korea. The resulting good will did something 
to water down the bitterness resulting from Portsmouth. But on the debit 
side of the ledger one must note that Roosevelts realistic course marked 
a backward step in upholding the Open Door in the Far East, 

THE TELLOW PERIL" AGAIN 

Aside from ill feeling over the Portsmouth Treaty, the Russo-Japanese 
War affected America’s relations with Japan in other unfavorable ways. 
In Manchuria the Japanese, despite their prewar pledges, were attempt* 
ing to consolidate their improved economic position at the expense of 
the Open Door. Responding to the pleas of American merchants, the 
State Department protested but was forced to settle for hollow-sounding 
assurances. The Dig Stick could not cast a formidable shadow some 
S,000 miles from home. 

Fear also began to becloud the picture. The fanatical display of military 
prowess by Japan in the recent war caused many Americans to fear that 
the Philippine Islands, to say nothing of possessions nearer home, were 
none too safe. The Japanese seemed to be getting too big for their kimonos. 
As Mr, Dooley put it: *A few years ago 1 didn’t think ann y more about a 
Jap thin about anny other man that'd been kept in th’ oven too long. 
They were all ahke to me. But to-day, whiniver I see wan I turn pale an’ 
take off me hat an’ make a low bow.* 

The most disturbing by-product of the Russo-Japanese War was the 
rising tide of immigration from Japan to the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. By 1906 about a thousand Japanese a month were pouring in. 
This influx should not have been surprising for war begets a restless 
spirit, and many ex-soldicr* were reluctant to return to their rice paddies 
and shoulder heavy Ux burdens. To them, California was the land of 
milk and honey. 

But the people of the Golden State remembered their earlier experi- 

isS.^ 

• F. P. Dunne. Ur. Doolry Soy* (New York. WIO). p. 200. 
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The San Francisco School Incident 
cnees with the Chinese “yellow perir They were determined not to be 
oulbred and overrun by a race whose standard of living, in their judgment, 
was so low as to jeopardize that of the while laborers. This natural 
anxiety was inflamed by tlie recent Japanese military victories, and by 
the incendiary appeaU of Americas yelW press. The Washington gov- 
ernment, preoccupied with problems nearer at home, was unwi ‘"S 
halt the inflow of Japanese, so the CaUfornians themselves seized Uie 
bull by the horns. 


THE JAPANESE SCHOOL-BOY CRISIS 

The San Francisco Board of EducaUon burst “ 

October, 1906, when it passed an order requiring aU Oriental pupils to 
attend a pubUc school specially set aside (or them. The ptmcipal eseuse 
given for this action was that the Japanese children a neg igi 
Ihtee-wcrc crowding the wliitcs out of the schools. The tas'^ 
was a determination to espress dissauyaction witli the influs of so muc ^ 
cheap coolie labor. Some of the "bo)'s" were actually you g 
one years or so old. ^ _ .r -e,f,iai 

The Japanese at home, ordinarily sensiUve to of ^ 

inferiority, Bared up. Having recently demonstralcd 
ority over miginy Russia, they were in no mood to laugh T 

regarded as a studied insult. One reputable newspaper e.tpressed an 

extreme v-iews lATPn 

Stand up, Japanese nation! Our countrymen spelled 

the other side of the Pacific. Our ^ united Slates, cruel and 

Srci£lSeUn“ 

But most of the Japanese journals, particularly after the Erst 

showed commendable restraint. mprtarular in- 

The California segregation incident '"ns ^t anotl p 
stance of the embamassing blind spot in ^ 

authorities bad no jurisdiction whatever over the pubhe schools 
Francisco. All Uiat'the federal govemmeot “pils. 

stitute a test case, with the objective rf * jL^an tod to 

But court action would take time, and pubhe opinion m Jap. 
be mollified. . ... „• n Rnncpvelt had not 

The controversy might have that the Washington 

stepped into the breach. In „j ,i,e school board, and 

authorities were not responsible lor ...orried Writing pri- 

that he did not approve of iJ^Bnt ^ £eratou. Z JapfoL 

vately he complained, 'I am 
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business. The infernal fools in California . . . insult Japan^ rei- 
lessly and in the event of war it wiU be the nation as a whole whicn vini 
pay the consequences.” * 


BIG-SnCKING THE SAN FRANCISCANS 


The Rough Riding President, unable to budge the San Frandsca^ 
resorted to the verbal Big SUck in his annual message to 
not only branded the school order a “wicked absurdity but hmtea 
strong measures. The Japanese were naturally pleased, but Rooses 


An Eastern oiticisni of CahTanua's penchant for sturing up 
trouble with Japan, revealed again in 1913 at the time of 
the alien land dispute. 

Macauley lo A'nc Tofic World. 1913 


violent words stirred up a hornet’s nest in California and elsewhere on 
the Pacific Coast. "Our feelin" •* — * — ' " 5^’'* 


the Pacific Coast. "Our feeling is not against Japan," snarled the Sou 
Frflficuco Chronicle, "but against an unpatriotic President who unites 
with aliens to break down the cmlization of hb own countrymen. 


•Roosevelt to Kcnmt Rooscsclt. Oct. 27, 1906. Roosevelt Papers, Libraiy 
Congew- 

• Son Ftendico Chror^ide. Dec. 10, 1908, 5.2. 
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The Eastern press of Uie United States, fearing that California’s bull- 
headedness would precipitate war, generally supported Roosevelt. The 
Clcvclaiul Plain Dealer was hut one of a number of journals which re- 
gretted that the headstrong state was beyond reach of federal chastise- 
ment. The San Francisco Chronicle was disgusted at this lack of support: 

There is an astonishing disposition shown by Eastern editors to crawl on 
their bellies when discussing the Japanese question. Is it really a tact that 
the prowess displayed by the little brown men in their recent war wth 
Russia has so frightened them that they feel compelled to ask whether 
American polity must be governed by fear of the consequences of the 
wrath of foreigners?'® 

The uproar in California convinced Roosevelt that his brandishing of 
the Big Stick would not unsnarl the tangle: he would have 
Enesse. He finally concluded that the anti-Japanese attitude of the San 
Franciscans was proper, but that “its manifestations o ten 
ingly improper." In pursuance of his more delicate tactics, he invite e 
entire school board of San Francisco to travel across the conUnent at 
government expenso to discuss the controversy with him. 

A patty of eight men loft San Francisco for Wasliington In rebtuaty, 
1907, They wetn headed by Mayor Sclimitz. a f otmer, bassoon pla^ 
then under indictment for graft When this little group ® 
politicians fell under the inauene. of the Big Stick, surrend r was in- 
evitable. The San Francisco delcgaUon Bnally agreed 0 P"™' “ 
children of a proper age and preparation to enroll •'l' “PP'°P"““ 
grades with whiti In raturrr, Roosevelt pronused the Cahtornians what 
they most desited-an end to the Japanese inpounng, 
ite President carried out Ms " 0 ^! 

famed Gentlemen s Agreement of 1907-iyU3. cuccuvb a 
tive arrangement was not embodied in any one ocume , bound 

of diplomL notes by which the Tokyo government -ly b»nd 

itself to issue no more passports to cxrolies coming e P ^ 

land of the United States,'- The San ° ,f 

its part, rescinded the objectionable school order, and the teru.on was 

“utder the Gentlemens Agreement. Ja^ese 
States dwindled to a trickle. A few studrmts, 

tinued to come. Japanese ”!;8''^ ,^^'^i„ating to the main- 

but they were prohibited by act of Congr^ oassports^to women— 

land. UnUl 1920 tlie Tol^o 

picture brides”— who had mamed m J Pq, . j controlling 

rLdent in Uie United States. But --X 

emigration at the source, not only saved 
entrants by way of Canada and Mexico. 

“ /iiJd., Nov. 7, 1906, 6:1. aro_37J. 

“See summary in Foreign Relotior», 1924. II. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Far Fast 


THE GLOBAL FEAT OF THE BATTLESHIP FLEET 
Roosevelt, who was afraid ol being considered afraid, concluded tliat 
the Japanese interpreted liis friendly attitude toward them as evidence o 
fear. He confided to a friend: 

I am exceedingly anxious to impress upon the Japanese that I have nothing 
but the frienducst possible intentions toward tnem, but 1 am none me ess 
anxious that they should realize that I am not afraid of them and that t e 
United States will no more submit to bullying than it ivill bully-'* 

The United States then had the second largest navy in the world, 
that of Japan ranked fifth. To remind the Japanese of this disagreeable 
fact, and to convince them he was prepart^ for any emergency, Roose- 
velt adopted the spectacular plan of sending the entire American battle- 
ship fleet around the world. This gesture was perhaps not so much a 
threat at Japan as a demonstration for the benefit of Japan. It was also 
for the benefit of Congress, because favorable publicity for the oavy 
might result in more generous naval appropriatioirs. 

The original announcement, made in July, 1907, was that the fleet 
would move only from Atlantic waters to San Francisco on a "practice 
cruise." But few intelligent observers failed to discern that this flourish 
of the Big Slick was intimately associated with Roosevelt’s Japanese 
policy. Rained protests arose from the Eastern states, which objected to 
stripping the Atlantic seaboard of its defenses, and which feared that the 
fleet might be destroyed by storms or by Japanese treachery. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs informed the President 
that the money would not be appropriated for this mad venture. But 
Roosevelt, his fighting blood aroused, replied that be had sufficient funds 
on hand to send the fleet to the Pacific coast, and that it could stay there 
if Congress did not want to bring it back. That ended the argument 
The announcement of the fleet cruise had the effect of causing the 
jingo press of the United States, including the Hearst sheets, to whip up 
a first-class war scare. The real "yellow peril" of this period was not the 
Japanese but the yellow journals, which Secretary Root branded “leprous 
varnpires. Despite this agitation, Roosevelt managed to keep a remark- 
ably even keel. He wrote to Senator Lodge; 

I shall continue to do everything 1 can by politeness and consideration to 
the Japs to offset the worse than criminal stupidity of the San Francisco 
mob, the San Francisco press, and such papers as the New York Herald. 
1 do not believe we shaU have wai“ but it is no fault of the yellow press 
if we do not luve it. The Japanese seem to have about the same proportion 
of prize Jingo foots that we have.** 


PP- 292-293 (Roosevelt to 

“SeJe«.ons from the ^ T/ieodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 

Lodge (New York. 1925), H, 275 (RooseveU to Lodge, July 10, 1907). 
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The Cruise of the Fleet 
The fleet sailed from flamptoa Roads, in December, 1907, for what 
its commander predicted might be a "feast, a frolic, or a fight. The 
sixteen smoke-belching battleships aroused wild rejoicing at various 
Soulh-Amcrican ports, and left behind an unmistakable trail of good will. 
The entire fleet arrived without a serious mishap at Magdalena Bay, 
Lower California, two days alread of scliedulc and ready for battle. 

Roosevelt could now announce tl>at the battleships would continue on 
around the world. The AusUalians and Japanese, among others, there- 
upon invited the Americans to visit their lands, and the invitations were 
accepted. Australia, which was seeking allies to support its Oriental- 
exclusion policy, greeted the battleships with open arms. Tlie fleet then 
steamed on to Japan, despite widely voiced fears of a sneak attack. But 
the Japanese people, as if to spike rumors of their unfriendliness, wel- 
corned ths American, with an nnpatalleled cnbcrancc that ctFecfyely 
dispelled the svar clouds. So paiostahing had been tlie preparations that 
thousands of Japanese children lined the roads singing t e 
Banner" in English. The press of the United States was gratified by tins 
recepUon. though Hearst's jingoistic New York American sneered that 
"tho size of the fleet affected the cordiality. 

Alter sailing on through the Mcdileirancan. 
home in February, 1909, Just in Ume to usher out 1''° ’'““"f" '''®" 
in a blare of glory. Tlie American people svere liohghlcd svith the success 
of thi, unprecedented achievement, and even 
veil were warm in their praise. Tho voyage ^ 

prestige and outer-world mindedness of America, w . P„ S 
a speltaeular step in her coming of “"“"'I' j “e 
eluded, presumably not overlooking hb "geuras mtewcnt.on and to 
Portsmouth Conference, that sending U,c batllcshtps around li e y^o Id 
was "the most import.tnt service that I rendered in peace . . J” 
the Big Stick had taken on some of dm ailrrhutcs of ™ 
the olL hand-and ominonsly-thc erubc of the licet st.mulatcd naval 
ism in Japan and elsewhere.** 

THE nOOT-TAKAHIIlA AIB-CLEARING 
One striking proof of dm 

cruise was die siginiig of an inpaneso envoy in Wasliington, 

than a year earlier Ambassador A^k to 

rChmi'ind'diXr^t thcru nu. Aoki, who had made 
“ Beale, op.clt., p. 332. 
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this conciliatory overture without instructions, was soon recalled for his 
boldness. , 

A year later, in 1903, following the air-clearing visit of the fleet, Tokyo 
instructed its ambassador in Washington, Takahira, to reopen 
tiations. He was to take the same general position for which Aoki 
earlier been reprimanded. After full discussions. Secretary of State 
came to an understanding with Takahira, on November 30, 1908, wi 
an exchange of notes. Briefly, the Root-Takahira Executive agreement 
provided that both powers were: 

1. To subscribe to the policy of maintaining the status quo in the Pacifio^M. 

2. To respect each other’s territorial possessions in that region [e-g-, “ P* 
pines, Hawaii, Formosal. 

3. To uphold the Open Door in China. , 

4. To support by pacific means the 'independence and integot)’ 
China. . . 

The Root-Takahira Agreement was greeted with favor in Europe, for 
it dovetailed with treaties that several of the powers bad recently coQ' 
eluded with Japan. But the Chinese lost much face when they leamw 
that the accord had been concluded without consulting them. Certrin 
observers feared that the agreement would further isolate China diplo- 
matically, weaken her Open Door, and undermine her efforts to prevent 
encroachments by the foreign powers. 

The American press welcomed the Root-Takahira Agreement with 
considerable acclaim. The United States, which had no designs on the 
Open Door or on Japanese territory, had secured from Tokyo a pledge 
to respect both the Open Door and the Philippines. The Nipponese had 
been suspected of having predatory designs on both. 

Japan, for her part, did not come away empty-handed, for Americas 
recognition of the status quo in the Pacific meant a recognition of Japans 
economic ascendancy in Manchurix To this extent, as in the acceptance 
of Japanese ascendancy in Korea, Roosevelt’s policy had undermined 
Hay’s original Open Door. To the very end, the Rough Rider was a 
realist who sought to extort concessions in exchange for accepting what 
he did not have the military strength to prevent. 


NEW POWER ALIGNMENTS 

Theodore Roosevelt, who was widely traveled, easily ranks as the most 
inlemationally-minded President of his generation. He understood the 
role of the United States in the world of power pobtics more clearly than 
any of Im predecessors and most of his successors. He caused the nation 
to acquire something of a taste for the grand manner, as the cruise of the 

« Foreign PP. 511-512. See also T. A. Bafley, The Root-Takahira 

Agreement of 1908. Poct/l: J/irf. DC (1940). 19-35. 
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fleet indicates. He did more than any previous President to swing the 
United States out of its purely continental orbit, as the Algeciras Con- 
ference attests. He regarded the republic as no longer isolated but a 
working member of the family of nations. 

it was perhaps fortunate for the United States that a leader of Roose- 
velt’s capacity was in the White House during an era of ominously 
changing power relationships. During the few short years between 1S98 
and 1904, England was feeling her isolation, Germany was on the make, 
Russia was gravely weakened, and America and Japan were both recog- 
nized as major powers. 

The new and fateful relatiomliip between the United States and Japan 
was tliere for all to see. The days had passed when America, with ma- 
ternal pride, could pat her bright little protege on the head and show him 
off. ^Vithin the span of six years both nations had stepped wth a bang 
onto the world stage. The United States left its continental bastion to 
become an insular power in the Philippines; Japan left its insular strong- 
hold to become a continental power in China and Korea. 1^°^* n^ons 
came increasingly into conflict as they pulled and shoved at Open 
Door, the one seeking to open It, the other to close It. Suspicion and 
jealousy, not unminglcd with fear of Japan s newly exliibitc ™ ^ 

might, were bound to be the bitter fruits of this clianged s a s. uc i 
was the unfortunate price that both America and japan had to pay for 
becoming major powers. 

A WARRIOR TURNED PEACEMAKER 

Koosevelt was much more keenly inlerestcd in Uie maAinery of war 
than In the machinery of peace. Despite his dramatic role at Algear^ and 
Portsmouth, and despite his adjustment of relations with Japan, he 
essentially an apostk of hfars. His close friend and successor, WdLm 
H. Taft, svrote in 1911 that Tie believes m war and “ 

poleon and to die on the battlcEeld.— Tl.e both “ 
not genuinely devoted to arbitration— the Alaska oun ary 
was ; pscudLrbltration-and he accepted lukesvamly " 

bitration treaties negotiated by Secretary Hay in 190o only because pubhc 
Opinion demanded them. _ of 

Roosevelts atUtude toward the Second Ha^e j 

1907 was typical. The Crar formally summoned .t, but the Rough 
had initiated it, largely because the American 
following the bloody Russo-Japanese War 
that he sL too much distutbed by difficulties with •!> 
proper attention to The Hague Conference. The results, on the whole. 

'• Henry Pnngle, The Life and Time* of Wdliam Howard Toft (New York. 1939 . 
II, 748. 
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were even more disappointing than those of the first ^ f 

the fourteen agreements drawn up, twelve involved the r®S“lation f ^ 
rather than its prevention. Yet the conclave did mark an imp 
stone on the long road toward co-operative efforts for pwce. 

Responsibility undoubtedly sobered the ordmanly belhcose 
He had a glorious opportunity to whip up a war with Japan du 
to extraordinary lengths to prevent it Despite his frustrated p 
ambitions, he is far better known for his efforts at peacemakmg 
at warmaking. And, what is more, he deserved this acclaim. 
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Taft and 

Dollar Diplomacy 


The diplomacy of ihc ptaseni adminlstraiion .... 
has been characterized as substituting dollars fot 
bullets. It is one that appeals alike to idealistic ku- 
manitariart sentiments, to the dictates of sound policy 
and strategy, and to legitimate commercial aims. 

Frescdcst Taft, December 3, 1912 


THE DOLLAR BOLSTERS DIPLOMACY 
The amiabls William H. ’Taft, upon whoio portly frame Roosevelt cast 
his mantle, possessed a strong judicial temperament. He wanted to be, 
■ts he ultimately became, a justice of the Supreme Court. But the force 
of circumstances first caused him to “serve time” in the White House. 
Temperamentally unfitted to be a dynamic leader like Roosevelt, he knew 
that he would not be able to beat the drum, herd emperors, and settle 
the destinies of continents with one grand Sourish. "Our ways,” he re- 
marked, "are different.” So the Big Slick gathered cobwebs, and many 
red-blooded Americans lamented that they had not inherited a President 
of Rooseveltian proportions. 

The somewhat timid Taft was do precedent-breaker, and hardly a 
precedent-maker. In glaring contrast with Roosevelt's intervention at 
Algeciras, he pursued a strict hands-off policy during the second Niorocco 
crisis of 1911, which followed the sending of the German warship 
Fanihcr to Agadir to protect Gennan iotererts. During the ItaJo-Turlish 
War of 1911 and the First Balkan War of 1912, Taft, as an ardent lover 
of peace, favored mediation but not meddling. 

Unlike Roosevelt. Taft did not attempt to be his own Secretary of 
State. He chose Philander C. Knox, an able corporation lawyer thoroughly 
sympathetic with big business. Tbe new Secretary, a forceful figure with 
a peppery temper, dominated tbe Cabinet and regarded himself as a kind 
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of prime minister. As befitted his corporation background, he favored a 
“spirited foreign commercial policy,'* and reorganized the State Depart- 
ment so as to further this ob|ecdve. His slogan might ^veJ] have 
“Every diplomat a salesman." All this squared with the fact that e 
United States, which had for more than a decade been the foremost in- 
dustrial power, now had mounting surpluses of goods and capital to 
export. 

Taft quickly embraced the view that the United States should take i 
rightful place as a major power in the commercial and financial wor a, 
just as it recently had in the political and military world. His preoccupa- 
tion with investments abroad caused his policy to be branded, some- 
what unfairly, as “Dollar Diplomacy." The Almighty Dollar came to 
supplant the Big Stick. ^ 

In a narrow sense, Dollar Diplomacy was nothing new. The use o 
foreign policy to protect and promote American commercial interests 
dates from the carUest years of the republic, when the State Departoent 
strove to reopen trade with the British West Indies. But the Taft-Knox 
regime made a major point of emphasizing the “traveling salesman coa‘ 
cept: Washington would actively encourage and support Amen^ 
bankers and industrialists in securing new opportunities for profit in tor* 
eign lands. Economic imperialism has been defined as the use of 
to sustain investments against the will of an exploited people; 
Diplomacy was designed to prosper both the exploited people and Amer- 
ican investors. 

Taft and Knox added still another theme when th^ stressed not so 
much the protection of the dollar already invested abroad as the employ* 
meat of the dollar to promote national policies. Economic penetration o 
foreign lands is often the foot in the door for political domination. The 
European imperialists, who long ago had learned this lesson, were pur- 
suing a policy of “pound-sterling diplomacy," “franc diplomacy," “mark 
diplomacy," and “ruble diplomacj-." Taft and Knox aspired to have the 
dollar btiome an active handmaiden of American foreign policy. They 
would encourage the bankers to pump their money into sensitive areas, 
notably the Canbbean and Chino, where it would forestall or displace 
foreign capital The dollar would thus lessen the necessity of later ba^'iug 
to employ bullets to uphold the foreign policy of the United States. 
Secretary Knox struck a curiously modem note when be declared in = 

If the American dollar can aid suffenng humanity and lift the burden of 
financial ddSculty from State* urth which we five on tenns of inbm»te 
intcnswiw and earnest friendship, and replace insecunty and devasUtwn 
by sUbihty and peaceful sclf-devek^,Bieiit. all 1 can say is that it would 
be nard to find better employment* ' 

-f to D.pl>™cy (s™ v«i. 
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PUMPING DOLLARS INTO CHINA 

American bankers, for various reasons, at first showed a strong re- 
luctance to risk their money in capital-hungry China. This cautious atti- 
tude distressed Willard Straight, a dynamic and far-visioned official who, 
although only in his twenties, served as United States consul general at 
Mukden (Manchuria) from 1906 to 190S. He viewed with mounting ap- 
prehension the economic penetration of Manchuria and other parts of 
China by the Japanese, and concluded that the United States lacked in- 
fiuence in the Far East largely because of the small amount of money tliat 
Americans had invested in tliat area. He ardently believed that _ 
country was to play a decisive role in preserving the integrity o na 
and upholding Uie Open Door. American bankers would have to be in- 
duced to invest large sums there, particularly in Manchuria. He wor e 
hand-in-glove with the famed railway promoter. E. H. Harriman, whose 
grandiose plans for a round-the-world transportation system envisioned 
the construction of a key railroad link through Manchuna. 

Straight returned to the State Department as Actog e o e 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs (1908-1909). and in that opacity wer- 
cised a strong influence upon the vic^vs of the new Taft a ms . 
Knox soon adopted the policy, with regard to Cliina, of 
capital by diplomatic pressure into a region of the wor w ere i 
not go of its own accord." , , ,, , ^ 

Tlie first -dollar pumping" venture involved tlie , ^ 

project, wliich a consortium of British, French, and ennan ^ 

proposmg to build in central and southern China. Under the P^mgs "f 
the State Department, an American banhing group was '”“4 “■> 
Secretary Knor Insisted that it be allowed to jom the “"S’”' 

When the BriUsh objected to tlrese self-inviled 
strove to prevent the Chinese from signing the “”“7"“' 
demands were met. President Taft went so fat as to send a personal ap 
peal to the Chinese Prince Regent: 
f have resorted to this 

Imperial Highness, because of the *“ 8 ^ P , intense personal 

successful result of our P^**®}* “S® capital in the development of 
interest in making the use of Ameiwa” \y 5 ifare of China. . . 

China an instrument for the promoUon of tfte weua 

Alter further difficulties and delay, I*® 
grudgingly admitted to the .”j a fitful interest in 

May, 1911. But the American eapi^y ° .„d Ii„Ie 

their new responsibilities. Little railroad budding was acmes eo, 

•Foreign Relatiorw. 1909. p. 178 (J"!/ ^ 
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was done to preserve die inlegrily of China, but a great deal was done to 
embitter the foreign powers. Willard Straight, who had resigned from 
the Stale Department to act as agent for the American group, private y 
confessed that “the mere mention of Hukuang is like a red rag to a u 
to these European Foreign OlBccsr* As will be noted later, Presi ent 
Wilson’s strong disapproval gave the bankers a good excuse in 1913 to 
pull out of this trouble-brewing enterprise. 

KNOX’S MANCHURIAN MUDDUNC 
The aggressive Japanese and Russians liad by 1907 divided Chinas 
Manchuria into soulliem and northern economic spheres of influen^ 
The Russians enjoyed a dominant position in Northern hfanchuiia, wi 
their key Chinese Eastern Railway, while the Japanese were firmly en* 
trenched in southern Manchuria, with their vital South Manchuria B^i - 
way. Knox feared, wtli good reason, that the increasing influence of th«e 
two outside powers boded ill for the integrity of China and the sanctity 
of the Open Door. He therefore cast about for a scheme that woul 
enable hin to use American dollars to block this ominous penetration- 
Knox finally evolved his surprising Manchurian Railroad proposal, 
which be communicated to the interested powers late in 1909. Its essence 
was that American and European banking groups would lead the Chiae^ 
government a huge sum of money. Chiiu, in turn, would use the funiu 
thus advanced to regain full control of Manchuria by buying the rail- 
toads. Knox privately confessed that he was attempting to “smoke Japan 
out” from her dominant position. 

The Japanese, who had established themselves in Manchuria by their 
bloody sacrifices in the Russo-Japanese War, were imtated by this thinly 
veiled attempt to jockey them out of their sphere of influence. Russia 
saw eye to eye with Japan, and these two powers, which recently had 
been at each other’s throats, were driven toward each other's arms. Bodi 
sent to Washington blunt refusals, which were couched in such similar 
terms as to betray close collaboiatioo. If Knox had only taken the elemen- 
tary precaution of sounding out St Petersburg and Tokyo in advance, he 
almost certainly would not have made his blundering proposal 
The fruits of Knox’s abortive Maachuriaa scheme were almost whoUy 
bitter. He weakened the integrity of China, instead of strengthening it, by 
driving Japan and Russia closer together. He not only offended the 
Japanese by his inept approach but apparently reversed Roosevelt’s policy 

under the Root-Takabira A^eemcnt of 1903 an agreement which had 

recognized Japan s special pewition in ^^anchuria. He angered the Amer- 
ican banking group, which felt that he had been unduly hasty. In fact, 
he had to plead with these so-called “wicked" capitalists to continue their 
•Herbert Croly. WOhrd Sttaigfa (New To*. 19241. p. 392. 
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support of Washington. Finally, the unpleasant interchange with Japan 
stirred up a war scare in Americas jingo journals, and this in turn led 
to agitation for more battleships. The w'armongers finally cooled down, 
but not until the clergy, the peace organizations, and tlie conservative 
press had Uirown their influence on the side of moderation. 

Knox’s Far Eastern policy has been branded as one of “bluff and back 
down.” His naive, lone-hand tactics were foredoomed to failure, The 
United States, acting alone, did not have the naval or military force to 
halt either the Japanese or tlie Bussians in the Far East. Even if it had 
boasted a formidable army, public opinion would not have tolerated a war 
over faraway economic interests that were of such relatively slight im- 
portance. Roosevelt, who had recognized for a consideration what he 
could not prevent in Korea, was vexed by Taft’s ineptness. In a letter to 
his amiable successor he laid down the law: 


I utterly disbelieve in the policy of bluff, in naUonal and ^ 

less than in private affairs, or m any viobUon of the old 

“Never draw unless you mean to shoot." 1 do not beheve m o'f ^ 

position anywhere unless we can maU . . ' 

if the Japanese choose to follow a course of conduct 

adverse, we cannot stop tt unless we are prepared to g -f 

successful war about Manchuria would requite a fleet as good as Uiat ot 

England, plus an army as good as that of Cemiany. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY BECOMES LIFE-UNE DIPLO.MACY 
The TeJt-Knox tacUos proved most soccessful, superficially at leMt in 
Latin America. The dollat-mindcd administration ererted '“S'-F' 
salesmanship on certain LaKn-American governments 
from private American yards. More warships would 
republics to uphold the Monroe Doctrine, while keeping 
armor-plate industry going in preparation for 3 na ona ® j 
Argentina bought two warships, but considerable imp easan u j 

when Washington, fearing tl.at naval seceU would be 
pressure to prevent their resale elsewhere. The American . , y 

Ld their prafits, but on the debit side one must chalk up considerable 
ill will and a further stiimiliis to the worldwide naval race 

Vastly more important than -battleship- diplomacy was the mme “ 
ventiond type of dollar diplomacy, involving 
area. The taminent completion of the Pmama 
of American sea power, greatly rep^lS^’ 

States in this region. Disorders in the bankrupt o r 

■Tyler DeuaeU. lioo..a.Il and <»- 

rt'rrir-S.d.’v i. send. Aw.deai .9««91S.- lew. e, 

31-48. 
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Central America rvliich had toimcrly been ignored could no 
tolerated. Chaos might result in foreign intervention, nith a 
threat to tlie Panama watenvay. Secretary Knos stated his posibon y 
in a New York speech: 


The logic of political geography and of strategy, and now peace, 

national interest created by the Panama Canal, make the sa 
and the prosperitv of Central America and the »ne w ^ 

paramount interest to the Cosernment of the ‘ in the 

malady of revolutions and financial collapse is most acute p X . 
region where it is most dangerous to us. It is here that we 
iiedy.* 


Confronted by Uiese dangers, Taft cheerfully accepted 
plications of the Roosc\ eU Corollary of the Momoe Doctrine. 
ington would not willingly permit European nations to „ jp 

half of their investments, the United States had some moral 
presen-e order. In addition, foreign holdings could be squeeze 
the critical Caribbean areas by putting pressure on the Latin*, 
gosemments. At the same lime, American capital could be pump ; 
holding out inducements to Wall Street, as well as assurances P 


tection. . , financial 

Taft’s policy resulted in a vigorous attempt to push Amencas 
empire deep into the Caribbean. In 1909, for esample, the SUte Dcp 
ment became deeply concerned over the difficulties ...gst 

hasdng with British bondholders, and it made energetic efforts to 
Wall Street bankers in refinancing Honduran indebtedness. But the ^ 
that Knox drew up with Honduras to achieve these ends 
by the Senate of the United Stales. Negotiating with Guatemala 
proved fruitless. . 

Haiti presented similar problems. In 1910 Knox, who was 
pump American capital into the Haitian National Bank, requested se>e ^ 
New York bankers to meet with him in Washington. The ups ot w ^ 
that four American houses invested heavily in the Haitian % 

Taft believ-ed that American capital used in this way not only le 
to protect the Canal Zone, but benefited the Latin-American coun^es y 
bringing them peace and stability. And if all went well, the Wall b c 
bankers would pocket their profits. 


THE FINANCIAL BIG STICK IN NICARAGUA 


Dollar diplomacy appeared in perhaps its most unlovely light in 
aiagua. Here Knox had something of a personal stake, by reason of bn 
previous connection watb American mining interests. The investments o 
United States citizens in Nicaragua were small, when compared wntt 


•Foreign Rehtuma, 1912, p. 1092 {Jan. 19, 1912). 
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those in certain other Caribbean republics, but here lay the alternate 
canal route, which Washington could not permit to fall under foreign 
control. Unliappily for good relations, Nicaragua suffered from the iron 
rule of a notorious trouble-maker, Jose Zelaya. His attitude was summed 
up in his alleged sneer: “I ridicule the United States, laugh at Germany, 
spit on England." 

The inevitable anli-Zclaya revolution, which was partly fomented by 
American Brms, hurst in 1909. During tlic ensuing fighting, two United 
States citizens serving with the insurgenU were summarily executed. 
Secretary Knox forthwith drafted a harsh note which condemned the 
Zelaya regime, expressed s)Tnpathy for the revolutionists, and notified the 
Nicaraguan chared in Washington that he was dismissed. The drastic na- 
ture of Uiis communication excited much adverse comment, both abroad 
and at homo. The New York Nation remarked that Knox attacks diplo- 
matic problems of the first rank as easily as he would discharge a refrac- 
tory window-clcancr in the Slate Department ’ 

The Knox plan for dealing with the Nicaragua and other storm centers 
of the Caribbean was simple. First, the troubled government was to be 
stabilized by reorganizing its finances. Thb reform would aval foreign 
intervention. Second, the customs houses were to be 
reach of the greedy revolutionists. This precaution would eh^te a 
major incentive to armed uprisings. In pursuance of such a PoJ‘cy. the 
Washington officials refused to recognize the new Nicaraguan go 
.n=„l „„U1 i. had arranged (or a large loan “d S.a 

which to refund the debt that it owed the Bntn In When 
minister discovered that a strong majority id the ic r ^ 
posed such a step, he uigcd upon the State Department *>>' 
of stationing perLncntly. at least until the loan >■“ t"" P"‘ 
a war vessel at Corinto'"' A warship soon appeared, and the pmper 

ratification of the transaction followed. .... i fnr finanHal 

Secretary Knox continued to push ahead »>h 'I'S plam fo^nanc.al 
control. Late in 1911, xvith the approval of the New lo 
the Nicaraguan government. Colonel C. D. Ham. an 
had been in the Philippine customs serx-iM, j jojne 2500 

the customs. The next year, dming 

United States marines were landed to pro ec ^ ^ ^ IctT.TUnn 


erty. The main body of troops was 


withdrawn later in 1912, but a legaUon 


guard lingered until 1925. enlarelii? the economic orbit 

Knox realized that Ins pobq. of 1“™ America. Early ia 


of the United States was highly unpopular in 


1912 he made a good-will tour 


Xonjmos. of die republics touching 

1911 ). 
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the Caribbean. "I beg to assure you,” he proebimed in one speech and 
I am sore that what I say mceU with the approval of the people and 
President of the United States, that my Government docs not <»vet an 
inch of territory south of the Rio Grande.” • But these fine words were 
strangely inconsistent with economic imperialism, financial receivers ps, 
and armed inler-cntion. 


THE SALVATION OF THE SEALS 
Less controversial were Taft’s successful efforts to end the destruction 
of the Alaskan seal herd. Secretary Blaine’s attempt to halt open-sea 
(pelagic) sealing had met with failure in the lS90*s, primarily because 
the powers concerned would not consent to an international agreemen 
abridging their rights on the high seas. By 1910 the once-magm^c^ 
herd had dwindled from some 4,000.000 to about 100,000 sleek 
Certain naturalists, foreseeing imminent extermination, were urging 
the remainder be slaughtered outright on a mercy-killing basis. 

International agreement was the only possible solution. But the Ja^ 
nese and Canadian pelagic sealers, who owned a fleet of sebooneR, w 
not want to be deprived of their disagreeable but legal business. On the 
other hand, if pelagic sealing continu^ there would soon be no business 
to be deprived of. After months of patient diplomacy, a conference con- 
vened in Washington in the summer of 1911, with representatives presffl 
from each of the four great powers bordering the North Pacifio— 

Japan, Britain, and the United Slates. When the conference became dea 
locked, Taft resorted to the unusual step of appealing directly to the 
Mikado. The result was a moderation of Japanese demands and complete 
agreement on a kind of international game law. 

The North Pacific Sealing Convention of 1911 required each of tb® 
four signatory powers to prevent its nationals from engaging in pelap® 
sealing. To compensate them for having to abandon this profitable in- 
dustry, the pact provided that Washington would annually pay to Japan 
and Britain (for Canada) a stipulated percentage of the proceeds fto® 
the strictly regulated land IdlL*® (See map, p. 413.) 

Under the new protective regulations the herd on the Pribilof Islands 
increased from 100,000 to well over a million by 1932. But the Japanese 
complained that the seals were matn'n g heavy inroads on their vital fish 
supply, and in 1940 gave notice of terminating the agreement, effective 
the next year. During the thirty years that it lasted the pact not only 
removed a dangerous source li fiictioa but provided an outstanding 
example of international co-operation. In the 1940’s both Canada and 

• Bemis, Ameticon Secretaneg of Slate, K. 339. 

PaaEc Sealmj Convention of 191J." Pacific H«f. 
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the United States agreed to continue their han on pelagic sealing, and 
by IWS tlie seal herd bad increased to over 3,600,000, or approximately 
its original size. 

FlNISillNG THE FISHING CONTROVERSY 

As the new century lengthened, the perennial Canadian fisheries con- 
troversy began to bob up again wilh increasing persistence. The shores 
of Ncutoundland were now more thickly settled by local fishermen, and 
they resented more than ever the incursions of New Englanders, who still 
claimed privileges under the ancient treaty of ISIS. The pathament of 
Newfoundland therefore passed annoying tegulabons, such as forbidding 
fishing on Sunday, which caused the Yankees serious hardship. An angry 
protest arose from the "seagoing voters’ of .Massaclnisctts. 

Secretary of State Root, before taking over his ofiici.il duties >" JSte. 
had made a ioumoy to Newfoundland, where ho developed a sympatheUc 
understanding of the problem. A clash between the two em att ® Siddps 
of fishermen was averted by temporary tegulabons. f“'”‘ 

staking negoUations. the United States and Britain concluded a inven- 
tion. in January. 1909. under wWch the disputed issues were to be sut 
milted to The Hague Court. The signing of this paet was one of Secretary 
Root’s last official acts before leaving the "“'f * ‘"p'"'*',, 

The scene now shifted to The Hagu^ to “ “ 

Root journeyed as an American counsel before the J „ 

deelsion, handed down to 1910. was in the nature of » 

England fishermen were henceforth to be “8^ sustard 

local regulations, but the Newfoundlanders were g 
their claims to local jurisdlcUon. Boot was saUsfied that the United States 
had obtained about all that it could have 

The memorable Hague award of 1910. with 
received confirmation to the Anglo-Ameriom Coav“'io" °M912. Jhe 
key feature of this settlement was the setting up o P , j j 
locust disputes as they arose, with a remo^ 

festering grievances. Root was largc^ respoasi administra- 

ment, but the final step, were carried thmugh 

tion and hence redounded to its cr^t Thus was . Ristory. 

to the most persistently vexatious ^putc Secretary of State 

Another greatly underrated ^ 

was the signing early in 1909 of the deputes, which 

It established a permanent joint mviVation growing out of 

mostly involved problems of irrigation “"J™ Ja quiet 

the rivets and lakes along thii ' number of potenbally serious 

way the Commission nipped m the bu 
disputes. 
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THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY FIASCO 

Relations with Canada, though definitely improved by the sealing and 
fisheries settlements, were badly rasped in another quarter. The Cana- 
dians, with fond memories of their prosperity under the abrogated 
procity Treaty of 1854, contiriued their agitation for such a pact IVhen 
the United States Congress rebuffed (hem in 1909 by passing another 
highly protective tariff, they began to talk seriously of retaliation. 

The Taft administration, which had been under heavy fire at home 
for its reactionary tariff policy, now began to move rapidly. In Janu^. 
1911, it concluded a sweeping reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
merous commodities, principally foodstuffs, were to be adrmtted to eac 
country free of duty or with reduced duties. 

The agreement with Canada was not a treaty but an arrangement 
subject to confirmation by simple majorities in both branches of Congr«s- 
The House placed the stamp of its approval on the pact without undue 
delay. But the Senate, swayed by the outcry of outraged American fisher- 
men, lumbermen, and grain growers, adjourned without taking action. 
President Taft, ordinarily easy going, was now in a fighting mood. Eager 
to crown his floundering administration with a triumph in foreign affair^ 
he called Congress in special session and applied the part)’ whip and 
spur. The sizzling heat of a Washington summer, combined with the 
voles of low-tariff Democrats, finally forced the measure through m 
July, 1911. 

But indiscreet supporters of reciprocity, in Congress and out, left the 
impression that the measure was but an insidious step toward the an- 
nexation of Canada. Speaker of the House Champ Clark asserted, for 
example: "I am for it, because I hope to see the day when the American 
flag will float over every square foot of the British-North American pos- 
sessions clear to the North Pole.”" The Philadelphia North American 
dryly remarked, ‘Canadian mothers now frighten their children by tcU* 
ing them Champ Clark is coming.- President Taft himself was so in- 
discreet as to inform Congress that the Canadian people were coming 
to the parting of the ways — meaning, of course, the economic ways- 

Publisher W. R. Hearst, who was eager to secure cheap wood pulp 
for his chain of newspapers, enthusiastically supported reciprocity. He 
even shipped large numbers of his sensational sheets into Canada, where 
they made many votes— for the other side. Taft was so ill-advised as to 
express his “high appreciation’ to the unpopular Mr. Hearst in helping 
“spread the gospel of reciprocity.- 

The issue was finally thrown into the noisy amphitheater of the Cana- 
dian general election of 1911. Canadian interests insisted that their land 

“Cong. Record. ei Cong , 3 scss., p. 2520 (F«*. 14 . 1911 ). 
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Sr-KATOn LODGE STnETCIIES MONHOE’S DOCnilNE 

President Tail’s troubles \rilh Congress did not end «ith Canaion 
reciprocity. The Senate took the bit in its teeth on scs'cral occiuions, 
notably in connection with Magdalena Bay, a magnificent body o 
landlocked water in Lower California. 

Magdalena Bay hatl long been an object of peculiar concern to c 
United States because of its potentialities as a nasal base. In tJie ban 
of a powerful foreign nation it would seriously menace the Panama 
Canal and California, .os well as the lines of communication bctssccn 
these tsvo vita! points. In 19H the nevss leaked out lliat a Japanese com* 
pany was negotiating with a ss-ndicatc in the United Stales to purchwc a 
huge tract of land in the vicinity of Magd.dcna Day. A momentary flurry 
of excitement, led by the anti-japanese Ilcarst ncwspai^crs, su'cpt over 
the country. But when the State Department frowmed upon the trans- 
action, the Japanese company dropped the whole project. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the influential Senator from MassachusctWi 
advantage of this opening to introduce a resolution in tlic Senate. U dfr 
dared that tlic United Stales disapproved of the transfer of slratepc 
spots in the Americas to non-American private companies whicli migli* be 
acting as agents for a foreign power. President Taft and the State Depart- 
ment both regarded the resolution as unnecessary and provocative, uu 
it was approved in August. 1912. by a vote of 51 to 4. This declaration 
was generally regarded as a corollary of tlic Monroe Doctrine, because 
it extended the principles of 1823 to an Asiatic power and to a foreign 
company, as distinguished from a government. Japan, of course, was not 
mentioned by name, but the intent was perfectly clear. 

The Lodge Corollary has been commonly dismissed as unimportant 
because it was simply a pronouncement of the Senate. Yet the record 
shows that the Stale Department accepted the corollary and invoked 
it at least four times since 1912, in eadi case to discourage Americans 
from disposing of their holdings in Mexico to Japanese.’^ The Lodge 
resolution, although probably unnecessary, not only remained as a warn- 
ing sign to foreign nations but illustrated strikingly the expansive powers 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 


FICHTJXC FOR ARBITRATION 


Taft managed to gel into much hotter water with the Senate over the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. In 1905 the Senators had 
leveled their fire at a senes of general arbitration treaties negotiated by 


(1913) ^^8 See dso BL K. ChWbX. fapInU Sca^e at 
na Bay, Pa{:>fic Hut. Rea.. XXIV (1955), 345-^59. 
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Secrclaiy Hay, and had finally amended them so as to make a two- 
thiids vole of the Senate neccssaiy for every specific arbitration. The 
Roosevelt administration had thereupon let the emasculated pacts expiry 

Secretary Root, an eminent international lawyer and a devoted friend 
of arbitration, reasoned that a weak pact was belter than no pact The in- 
struments that he drew up excepted all disputes afiecting the vital jn- 
terests, the independence, or the honor of the two contracting states — 
which could mean every possible dispute. If any controversy cleared 
these hurdles, it could be referred to arbiUaUon only if the Senate ap- 
proved a special Ueaty to that effect by a hvo-thirds vote. Twenty-five ot 
these Root arbitration pacU were signed during 190S and 1909, m the 
closing months of tlie Roosevelt regime. 

President Taft, a conservative lawyer who favored peace and order, was 
eager to secure much more sweeping arbitraUon treaties than those 
obtained by Root He arranged for Uic signing of gena^ pacts with boto 
Britain and France in August, 1911. Designed as j ^iriwlTciable" 


nruam ana rrance m /\uuu»s ; „ 

yond the Root treaties by providing for the arbitiabon of all lusbcable 
quesUons, not even excepting "viul InlcresU and 
Uiougb the Senators were privileged to vote on each 
Uon Langement, they turned against the Talt pacts tmder lead^bp 
of Senate? Lodge, 4o had UtUe sympathy lor the ■"“V 
thropUts.- The Senate clearly was suffering Iron, parbsanshtp, wounded 
dignity, and jealousy of its treaty-malting prerogabves. neurotics " 

Tali, now thoroughly aroused against the -emobonabsu » 
went before the coSniy in a vigorous speaking tour. » “ d 

the Spanish-Ametiean war was unnceessao', and *'i‘'““u 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose special war it had been. “ 

struck back at the arbibation treaties in a ggiund Taft. 

Yet there can be little doubt that the pobl.c was sbongly bekndjalb 
The Baltimore Sun was but one ol many newspapos to s y t ) 
ol the agreements would be an -intemational 

nonetbeLs stubbornly appW iUeff t ntXToflnP^ant 

treaties. It exempted from atbilraUon al»u 9^ ? j.-n- state debts the 

that any other /abon would w»t •" n‘ M “ct LMS. « 

Monroe Doctrine, and Oriental immipa . » ^ 

consented to ratificaUon of what was 1'^ J .j. „ go through 

The treaties were so o to be|n all over 

With ratification, remarking resignedly. Senators might change 

again." He hoped, to use his own wori. “e Sena o g 
their minds, or that the people might change the Senate, mste 
they changed me,’ ^ ,, 

“Current Ltlcrafure. LI, S54 (<^ l> 
the Senate (Baltimore. 1933). PP - Howard Taft (New York. 1939), 

“Henry Pnngie, The Life arJ Trmet of WOiwm 
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Taft and Dollar Diplomacy 


DIPLOMATIC FBUSTHATION 

Eolations svilli Russia, aUcady strained by Uic wholesale 
Jews, were (uttlicr embittered during tbe closing days o[ the tan 


minisUalion. /.atzens 

Refugee Russian Jews, after becoming naturalized 
were being denied permission by Russia to return to tlieir native 
Tlie Czar's rovemment, which discrimmated against its ovm j > 
naturally could see no wTong in its policy. But a tidal w-ave o °P 
welled up in the United Stales against this blow at freedom ol reug 


and the American flag. , ,„V!ch 

The ancient commercial treaty of 1832 witli Russia, under 
American citizens were presumably guaranteed nondiscriminatory 
ment, was involved. In December, 1911. the House of J 

a thumping vote of GOl to 1, passed a resolution declaring the p 
abrogated. But President Taft, who deplored this offensively ^ 

of handling a delicate diplomatic problem, forestalled drastic a i 
by quietly giving notice of the termination of the treaty, effective a y 
later. This slap at Russia, while doing American Jews no good and 
can businessmen positive hann, did serve to relieve public tesen me 

at home.'* h.aHon 

Taft’s foreign policy thus ended on a note of futility and frustra • 
Certain unfinished business, to be discussed in the next chapter, was ® 
on the doorstep of the incoming Wilson administration, notably 
Mexican revolution, the Nicaragua canal-option treaty, the Pananw 
canal tolls issue, and dollar diplomacy. As for Taft’s more immedia e 
problems, the Manchurian Railroad proposal was rejected, Canacua 
reciprocity was spumed, the Lodge Corollary of the Monroe Doctnne 
was passed by the Senate in the teeth of White House disapproval, t e 
arbitration treaties were amended to death and an abrogation of t ^ 
Russian treaty was forced upon the administration. About the only so 
achievements that Taft could claim in the field of foreign afiairs were 
the preservation of the seal herd and the final settlement of the Canadian 


fisheries controversy. 
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throw of Madero." Soof/ia-Cifcrn Sc». y«« • u.S. Ambassador 

a solidly documented study which shows niurdcred Madero. The con- 

connived at the ascent of Huerta, , r Hueita grew in part out 

elusion is that President hould have become so deeply in- 

of a sense of guilt that the United Stales should na 

volved in this unsavory affau. AnnENuOM. p. 1.016 
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CHAPTER 


Wilson and the “New” 
Diplomacy, 1913-19^7 


It Ua eery perilous thing to determine 
policy of a nation in the terms of mate^ 

^ * WooDBOw Wa^oK, 19W 


GRAPE-JUICE DIPLO^!ACY 

The mtubucan OYNAyry, which had been entrenched in the 
since 1897, was broken in 1913, after the Roosevelt-Taft feud naa^ 
the party wide open in the election of 1912. The new Demoffatic w* 
dent, ex-Govemor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, was a compara ' 
newcomer in politics. Three years earlier he bad resigned under fire irom 
the presidency of Princeton University; now, as if by a mirade, he ww 
President of the United Stales. This "professor in politics, altbou^ 
well equipped to grapple with pressing domestic problems, had , 
little study to foreign policy. Yet, ironically enough, diplomatic 
ficulties were destined to overshadow all others during much or 
troubled administiatioa. 

William Jennings Bryan was the uncrowned king of the Democratic 
Party, and Wilson, though distrustful of his intellectual capadty, 
forced to oSer him the Secxetaiyship of State. Wilson probably felt, as 
Mr. Dooley quipped, that the silver-voiced orator would cause less 
trouble "in his bosom than on his back." But in all fairness one must note 
that Bryan proved to be loyal, co-operative, and self-effacing. He * 
hetter-than-expected Secretary of State, and he managed to keep his head, 
particularly during the European War, when so me of his more highly 
esteemed colleagues vtere losing dieiis. 

The appointment of Bryan, whose name had long been connected with 
the free-silver heresy, aroused savage criticism, particularly among con- 
servative Republicans. The brickbats increased when the new Secretary, 
a lifelong prohibitionist, announced that he would not ser\e alcoholic 
544 
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Bryan as Secretary of State 
beverages at ofBcial functions. He thus inaugurated an era of aridity 
which led some of the diplomatic dignitaries to fortify themselves m 
advance— in some cases too strongly. The opposition press indulged 
in unholy laughter at Uic espense of “grapc-juice diplomacy. 

Hepublican newspapers renewed tlieir blasts when they learned that 
Bryan felt obhged to supplement his salary by continuing his Chautauqua 
lectures on peace, prohibition, and kindred subjects grape-juice g 
and -peace piffle.” ^ An even noisier storm broke when word leaked out 
about his unabashed but not unique spodsniongcnng. Bryan had 
the Presidency thee limes, end he now felt .hat he conld discharge many 
of his pohtical debts by parceling ont diplomatic offlccs. * 

American rcccivcr-gcncra! of Dominican customs he 
Uon as to 'what positions yon have at your disposal walh winch to rewsnd 
deserving Democrats.- The publication of this md,sctct,on promptly 
elicited hypocritical outbursts from resolute Repu icans. 

BRYAN'S "COOUNC-OFF" TREATIES 

In making diplomatic decisions of major up 

his own Secretary of State. But he gave Bryan a ^ 
his so-called peace treaties, drirty of which '3^„ues 

put into effect. The great orator, who had 

U hi, speed,, 'The Prince of ^“feV o^-tsld^^ 

all the enthusiasm of a life-long pacmsl- conciliation 

negotiated during 1913 and 1914 were, 

rather than arbitration of «aUonal Snor. should be 

soluble dispute, not even excluding q j^stisation. The nations in- 
submitted to international commissions j^Hon was forthcoming, 

volved agreed not to go to war t^ffinding? 

ordinarily within a year. They coni would have cooled, and 

But by that rime overheated tempers of peace. The 

world opinion would have been mars juvenile admonition, 

Brooklyn Eagle saw in the plan a new versior^ q 

“when angry count fifty, when very angry headstrong Senate. But 

Bryan showed genuine skill m de lectures caused the 

the taint of free silver, grape juiw, ordinary skeptiasm. 

“wait-a-year” pacts to be greeted 7**^^ ooLm 2id n^ght do 
Many editors believed ih-vt the amused contempt. The 

some good, and this gibed that the completion of 

Memphis Commcrdal-Appcd, for example, g 

■ M.„y M. tl.„ th. icnlty by T,™1.» ”4 

notices showed Bryans addics ^ Bryan bemg congratulate t^n’ 

Neapolitan troubadours. One got a sweU ** 

■ZZl oH, f„vr, -'Sr, Pcin. Xl-va. 5.4 (Sept. 
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treaUes with Stvitoland, Dcnmatk, and Uruguay takes “a great load e8 
our minds. Tlto thought of war wiUi Uicm was terrible. A tesv ne 
papers thought the treaUos positively vtdous because they lacked 
But a stronger type of pact probably would liavo met with the usua 

torial roadblock. i„Traf<*d 

These earnest efforts at peacemaking have been genera ly und • 
partly because of Bryan's association with them and partly becau ^ 
outbreak of World War I converted treaties into "scraps of P'P'f; 
the eristence of one of these pacts with Britain, together with the ahsenw 
of one with Germany, had some bearing on the chain 
brought America into the war on Uie side of the Allies, ur > 

Secretary Bryan’s work was reflected In the peace machinery se “P 
close of World War I. To the end of his days Bryan regarded the co b 
off” pacts as his most notable contribution to the nation, and his 
portrait in the Department of Slate shows him with a copy o ° 
them in his hand. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY DENOUNCED 
The loose ends of Taft’s Dollar Diplomacy lay on the steps of the 
White House, and President Wilson, an outspoken foe of bankers a 
trusts, had already put himself emphatically on record as opposed M s 
iniquities. Turning to Latin America first, he made public a spec ac 
statement of policy on March 11, 1913, only a week after i.. 

Condemning disorders to the south, he then lashed out at Dollar 
macy by proclaiming that he was not interested in supporting any sp 
cial group or interests.” instead of communicating this stinging dec ara 
tion through the regular channels of the State Department, he 
to the irregular procedure of giving it directly to the newspapers. 
hasty move, though suggestive of “shirt-sleeve diplomacy," ,, 

have met with generally favorable comment in the press. The } 

New York World, a Democratic supporter, rejoiced; 

There is not a word of encouragemeot here for the big exploiters, * T^tor 
to hearten a murderous uprising, not a word to stir the greed of a dicta 
disguised ."is a deliverer, and not a word to expedite the sales of stocks an 
bonds in the United Stales marauding corporations.* 

A week later, on March 18, 1913, Wilson directed his righteous wrath 
at Dollar Diplomacy in China As earlier noted. President Taft ha 
forced the admission of Wall Street bankers into the six-power con- 
sortium for railroad construction in China. The tottering Chinese govern- 
ment was now seeking an additional $125 million loan from this group 

•Literary Digest, XLVIII, 96 (Tan 17, T914). See also, M. E. Curti, "Br>an and 
WoilU Teace," Smith College StiuUe* in History, XVI, nos. 3--J (1931). 

* Neto York World. March 13. 1913, 10.3. 
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Wilson’s Slap at Wall Street 
to bolster its administration. The American financiers, already suffering 
from misgivings and seeing greener pastures elsewhere, declared that 
they would need more than mere approval from the State Department. 
They would have to be actively encouraged by Washington to go ahead. 

To the request of tlie bankers Wilson provided an answer— also in the 
newspapers. He declared that because the terms of the loan impinged 
upon China's sovereignty and might invite foreign intervention, Ameri- 
can investors could expect no support from Washington. The next day 
the bankers announced tiieir withdrawal from the enterpris^e. ' Ireet, 
in the language of its enemies, had received a “knockout. Actudly. the 
bankers were probably pleased to have this excuse to drop the Chinese 
hot chestnut. , . 

Wilson's rebuff to Wall Street was not, from one point of view, a re- 
versal. Taft had tevetsed traditional American pollcyi Wilson was merely 
teturnine to tlic well-worn course. As an idealist and reformer who had 
long disttusted the powertol Tntercsts,- Wilson no doubt denved atu- 
factfon from rebuking them, but in doing so he plunge a ca in a 
net that suggested both precipitancy and amateurishness. The Mn- 
servative Wall Street fournal sneered, "Dollar Diplomacy was at least 
better than none at all." . , t u. 

Wilson's slap at Wall Street clearly appealed to the P") j 

against Dollar Diplomacy, bankers, and trusts f 

complained about “deadly drifting.-TIiey argued I a ® nositively 'to 

tnisted Wend of China, might better have used its P™" “ 

uphold the Open Door against the threatene ®hCTO ^ j ^ 

Wdson tacitly admitted his blunder when, m 1918, b' P"™” 

Wilde, ed bankers back into a new four-power Cliina 

concluded in 1920. But by that time China was much weaker, and Japan 

had dug in more deeply. 

THE ALIEN LAND CRISIS IN CALIFORNIA 

The Japanese problem on ““ s'emi“m t 

outset of Wilson’s admimstraUom The unusual ac- 

■yellow peril," were disturbed^ Ui^ g and land- 

quisitiveness of the Japanese. The si i , but alarmists with 

holding now cause such fears to appear n [be whites into 

slide rules could prove Uiat the Japanese would elbow all the 

the ocean within a century or s®- , . been postponed. The 

The issue was all the more f»P'f“’? „„ ,o debar U.e 
California legislatiue had seriously Taft administra- 

Japanese from owning had deferred the evd day. 

tions, but vigorous protests from Colifomia legishture was 

Wilson was handicapped at the outset, for tie Laiu 
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Kcpublican, and (luile mlling to cmbairass the Dnnocratic administta- 
lion 00 ihc Potomac.* _ hud 

Alarmed by rci>orts of giant protest meetings /caWomia 

legislation. Wilson sent earnest tclcgraplnc appeals 
legislators. This episode is but another Instance of the f 

spot in federalism. California seemed bent on provoUng a 
other forty-seven states uould liavc to fight, wlule Washing o 
powerless to intervene. The llatlfotil Tinier expressed an 
when it remarked. 'Of the two it might be cheaper to go to war 
California than with Japan." c^v-rriarv 

Unable to act cfrecUvcly. Wilson nevertheless acted. He sent > 

Brv an to California in April, 1910. to plead with the 
turc. Tlie eloquence of the famed orator was not sufficient t P 
the passage of Uic alien land law. but his mission soollicd J P . j, 
scmibiliacs by demonstrating that Washington was s>inpathctic. 
as finally passed, forbade aliens ineligible to citizenship, hke » J . 
ncso, to own agricultural land. By not mentioning the Japanese & 
the law conveyed no direct affront to Japan and, by ingenious w 
observed tho strict letter of existing treaty obligations. vdeed 

But Tok 70 , deeply resenting lliis thinly veiled discrimination, 8 
several ringing' protests in W'ashington. One of them was couc 
such strong terms that it was returned to the Japanese ambassador 
toned down. Jingoes whooped it up on both sides of the Pacific, war pr r 
orations were hastened, and the Cabinet seriously discussed ^ . 

mincnce of an armed clash. But Bivan confided to the Secretar)’ o ? 
culture, "Tliere will be no war. 1 have seen llic Japanese Ambassa or, 

I am letting the old man down easy."* Partly as a result of W'ashing on 
conciliatory attitude, the crisis was surmounted. 


THE PANAMA TOLLS TIFF 

Another troublesome heritage from the Taft administration lay J*” 
Wilson’s doorstep. In 1912 Congress had passed an act setting up regula 
tions for the Panama Canal, which was then nearing completion. The rnos 
controversial clause specifically exempted American coastwise shippi^S’ 
such as that plying between New York and San Francisco, from payioS 

*T. A. Bailey, “Califonua. Japan, and the Alien Land Lecistahon of 1913,’’ Pacific 
nut. Rev.. I (1932). 42 , 

•D. F. Houston. Eight Yeofj irilA Wdvm’t Cabinet (Garden City. N Y.. J 

67. On another occasion the ambassador asked Bryan if the reply of the Um ^ 
SUtes to his protest would be final, and die SecreUiy answered, “There is nolhiOo 
final between friends." Bryan later obtained some old swords from the War Dep^*' 
ment, had them beaten into minialiue ploo^bare paperweights, with the insenpOon. 
"Nothing IS final between fnends," and distributed them among a selected lew. 
Stephen Gws-im, ed.. The Letten and Frieiutshios of Sir Cecil Spring-Hiee (Boston. 
1929), 11. 274n. 
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any tolls. This favoritism was frankly designed as a subsidy to force 
competing transcontinental railroads to lower their high rates, and as such 

appealed to the current antitrust prejudices of the voters. 

But the Panama Canal Tolls Act of 1912 seemed to fly in the face of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. xvhich plainly staled that “all nations 
observing the rules xsould be required to pay the same rates. Amencan 
legalists, including eminent lawyers hke Taft and Knox, argued that a 
nations’* meant “all otiicr nations,** and that the act was not discrimina- 
tory because Congress had long since forbidden foreign vessels to enpge 
in American coashvise trade. Besides, the United States, which had built 
the canal with its own money, was entitled to some concessions. 

Tlie British, who quickly perceived that the exemption of ^jrican 
traifle would raise the tolls for aU oUier users, were angered by 'vhat they 
regarded as an act of bad faith. The Foreign Office lodged an emphaje 
protest in Washington, and suggested arbitration as a so u ion, 

Late, under the Arbitration Treaty of 1903. was unwilling to t 
two-thirds consent to such an altemaUve. The United States ^ 
certain to lose its case before a court consisUng of foreigners representing 
other maritime nations. , , . .. 

Clmmpiom of honorable condocf od both side, of 
distressed. The New rork Nolion ioslslrf lha> defeat in 

greater disgrace to this country than would have been a navaUe tol^ 
the waters oJ Coldn." The British, f <« 

bellicose demand for arbitration in the Venezu ^fn.’,i,e American 
what was sauoo for the English whom Wto h™ 

gander. Walter Hines Page, the pro-Britwh 
recently appointed as Ambassador to Lon on, rep • 

And everywhere— in circles the most attitude of our 

-I receive commiseraUon ^ 

Government about the Panama ^ have broken it. Whether 

\V= made a b.wain-a ™ or a wise oner thafs la. 

It were a good bargain or a bad one. aw/ 
from die point.® 

WILSON UPHOLDS HONOR AT PANAMA . 

The dispute with London was ^^vor^of tolls exemption- 

been elected on a platform that bad d^ uvtilv nooular with the large 
a twis, to the uL tail wldch wiU. his col 

Irish element in the Democratic basically one of national 

science he concluded that the ques , c^ould be resolved in 

honor, and that if reasonable doubts ewslod they should 

favor of an honorable course. ^ 

•B. J. Hendrick, The Ltfe 
1922), I, 249 (Page to Wilson,3epL lU. iai<>J- 
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ISTHMIAN GAMES 

E>xnt No. 1— Extending the Cold Elbow. 

British resent American position on Canal tolls controveis)’. 

London Punch, 1912 

After waiting to clear away some pressing domestic legislation, 
made a dramatic appearance before Congress, on March 5, 1914, to 6 
repeal of the discriminatory clause: 

Whatever may be our own diSerences of opinion concerning ^^c^'^es. 
debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside the Umted 
. . . We ... are too big. too povierful, too self-respecting a N* ° .j, 
interpret with too strained or refined a reading the words of .kjjn 

promises just because we have power enough to give us leave to road 
as we please.^ 

Wilson closed by delicately hinting that liis foreign policy ebeV'bcr® 
would be weakened if Congress did not give him "ungrudging’ support 
' Ct>ng. Record, 63 Coeg., 2 , p 4319. * 
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dealing with the canal imbroglio. lie evidently was hoping to make 
tlie United States a moral leader, and felt that he could not achieve his 
goal without repeal of the tolls exemption. Specifically, his anti-Huerta 
policy in Mexico was floundering badly, partly because the British, with 
their vital stake in Mexican oil, were recognizing President Huerta. 
Wilson may have felt, although there is no official record of a deal, 
that the British would continue to give his Mexican policy lukewarm 
support if he pursued the honorable course regarding the Panama tolls 
exemption issue. 

The British press warmly praised Wilson's forthright message to Con- 
gress. But in America the Anglophobes, with the vocal support of the 
Hcarst press, emitted a pained outcry. Cartoons showed the angu ar 
professor-President" cringing before the British tlirone. After a heate 
debate, the House passed repeal by a comfortable margin, but the real 
battle took place in the Senate. Behind the scenes, railroad lobbyists 
locked horns vvilh shipping lobbyists. To the keen embarrassment ot 
Wilson, a number of his own Democratic Senators, notably the Insiv 
supported 0‘Corman of New York, opposed his cause, while a number ot 
prominent Republicans endorsed it. Finally, on June 11. . ani 

oratorical fireworks and near fist fights, repeal passed the Senate. 50 to 05. 
As a face-saving gesture of defiance, Congress specifical y a rme 
right to re-enact tolls exemption at some future date. 

Wibon’s insbtcnce on honorable conduct enhanced the pres g 
United States, and swept away the last major controversy 8 
American relations. With World War I and iU bitter ispu es 
erupt the next month, die settlement of the tolls dispute prove 
achievement of primary importance. 

THE DOLLAR IS REVIVED IN NICARAGUA 

The imminent completion of the Panama 
opened in August, 1914 — intensified American interest m e 
In the banana lands of this region, as in China. 'vas 

find that his idealistic opposition to dollar diplomacy i T 
die realistic facts of international life. . . . i . .j.,„T,f 3 crpnus 

The expiring Taft administration liad drawn up a hig y United 

treaty with Nicaragua early in 1913. As finally drafud, i ^ 

States a renewable ninety-nine year lease on the Great and L 
Islands of the Caribbean, and the privilege for a like i^oortant of 

a naval base on the Pacific side on the Gulf of Fonseca. Mroetuity 

all. the pact granted the Umted States an exclwiye °P states 

on the prospective canal route. For all these pnvi eges 
was to pay a rather meager $3 million, and this . n bankers. 

Nicaraguan government to meet its obligations o 
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The evidence is clear that the Wall Street financiers were highly favorable 
to a United States protectorate over Nicaragua. 

The Nicaragua canal-oplion treaty was another embarrassing legacy for 
Wilson and Bryan. While detesting Dollar Diplomacy, they could not 
ignore the priceless advantages of the pact, notably the removal of a 
rival canal route from possible foreign control. Bryan was finally per- 
suaded not only to support the draft treaty but to strengthen it by adding 
an article authorizing American interveation, somewhat in the manner 
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Intervention in Haiti 
in 1907 under the auspices of Washington, They won their case but lost 
their claim, for neither Nicaragua nor the United States accepted the 
decision. Thus undermined, the Court of Justice eventually collapsed 
amid the ruins of high hopes for international accord. Such were the un- 
happy fruits of dollar-hfcline diplomacy. 


CREEPING DOWN THE CARIBBEAN 

Wilson had earlier been an outspoken foe of imperiaUsm. yet ^ Presi- 
dent he carried out more armed interx'cntions in Latin America than any 
of his predecessors. Upholding the Monroe Doctrine was import^t. but 
no less so to his idealistic way of thinking svas lending a helpmg h^d to 
revolution-cursed republics — what a later critic has called missionary 

The firs^t of tlie Caribbean republics to require attenUon was the French 
speaking Negro republic of Haiti, which had fallen prey to finam^i 
chaos. A long procession of presidents had held office, most of th^ 
being elected for the sliort term ending with the 
vided that they were not shot, poisoned, or blown to bits in the mean- 

“tL Haitian volcano finally erupted in 1915. when 

Sam engineered a cold-blooded butchering of 

litical foes. A vengeful mob dragged him from behnd a 

French legation, wliere he bad taken refuge, and h era y ^ ^ 

from Umb Wilson found such disc, dm intolerable. Bo* Geman), and 

France had earlier landed troops on a 

prevailed in Wasliinglon that they might defy e Panama life- 

s^rlzing a strategio spot from which they could menace the Panama hie 

“"united States Marines disembarked in July, if ■, 

Situation in hand. The Haitian regime was forced 

in its stipulations for supervision The nature of the 

yond the Platt Amendment protectorate f , . Caperton to 

intervention is clearly betrayed in a t^gram ^unless otherwise di- 

the Secretary of the Navy: "Next Thursday 

rected, I will permit Congress to elect a prcsi • . foreign 

The independenccloving Z 

yoke, especially one imposed by whte men, both in America 

scores of them while “pacifying brutality, while de- 

and abroad, held up their han(k m nridefullv to the unprece- 

fenders of Wilsonian intervention poin P especially the 

dented new era of order and ,l.j/„ere more interested in 

"professional- revolulionists, protested that they 

• Feielg. hdutiees. MI5. P- ™ 
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sovereignly than in solvencj*. Tlicir oncc-frcc republic, they claimed, was 
but a “territory of the National City Bank” of New York. 

Haiti's eastern neighbor, the Dominican Republic, presented a parallel 
if somewhat less spectacular tlurcat to the Monroe Doctrine. For a half 
dozen years after Roosevelt had introduced customhouse control in 1905, 
this vexed land had enjoyed zclativc prosperity and tranquility. But the 
“insurrectionary habit" finally brought the United States marines in 1916. 
When tlie lawful regime refused to accept a Yankee-dictated treaty, a six- 
year military government was bodily established under tJic direction of 
the Navy Department in Washington. Some Dominican nonconformists 
were shot, and the Wilson administration carried to a logical conclusion 
the protective interventionism proclaimed by the Roosevelt Corollary of 
the .Monroe Doctrine. Es’en though the baj'onct-rmposcd dictatorship 
brought roads, prosperity, schools, and impros'ed sanitation, disappointed 
politicians and genuine patriots alike were sleeplessly critical. Tliey much 
preferred their own disorder to order impeded by Yankee soldiers. 

The Danish West Indies (Virgin Islands) likewise bore an intimate 
relationship to the Monroe Doctrine. After the outbreak of World Wax I 
in 1914, many Americans feared that Germany might overrun Denmark 
and then take over her orphaned West Indies, which could then be 
turned into a submarine base against the United States and its Panama 
Canal.** In the summer of 1916, Washington concluded a treaty for the 
purchase of the impoverished islets, but only after informing Denmark 
that if German control seemed imminent, the United States would have 
to seize them. The war-inflated price was set at $25 million, as compared 
with the $7.5 million that Denmark had been willing to accept in 1S67. 
Tills defensive purchase, which could be justifled only on strategic 
grounds, further turned the Caribbean mto a United States lake. 


IDEALISM VERSUS MATERIALISM IN MEXICO 
The Mexican tangle, another holdover from Taft, was the most per- 
sistently vexatious non-European problem to bedevil Wilson. Ever since 
1877, when PorErio Diaz began his three-decade dictatorship, the nor- 
mally troubled relations of the United States with Mexico had been com- 
paratively good. Strong-arm rule (“Diazpotism”) had brought order — 
and order made the “Mexican comuoopia" safe for foreign investors. In 
the scramble for natural resources, notably the rich oil fields, the Yankees 
■were able to outdistance their closest competitors, the British. By 1913 
there were over 50,000 Americans in Mmcico, and their investments totaled 
about $1 billion, or more than those of all the other foreign nations com- 
bined. 

“C. C. Tansill. The Furchate of the Dealsh V/est Indies (Baltimore. 1932), pp- 
467(1. 
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A blow-up was inevitable, for if Mexico was rich, the Mexicans were 
poor. Despite order and outward evidences of prosperity, the 15,000,000 
people were largely landless and poverty-stricken, reduced to a state of 
peonage. Tlie forces of discontent found a leader in Francisco Madero, 
an impractical visionary, who, in May, 1911, succeeded in driving the 
eighty-year-old Diaz into exile. But the revolutionary wheel took an 
ugly and unexpected turn in Februar>'. 1913. when Victoriano Huerta, 
a full-blooded Indian and a spokesman for the propertied groups, e- 
posed Madero. Several da>-s bter the imprisoned Madero was cold- 
bloodedly murdered in circumstances that pointed the finger of suspicion 
unwaveringly at Huerta. 

During all these disturbances, which resulted in dismaying losses to 
American life and property. President Taft pursued a consistent policy ol 
hands off. He was evidently hoping Uial the remaining weeks of his 
term ^%ould run out before a real explosion occurred. His do-nothm^m 
elicited loud condemnation from many American 
those of Hearsl, svlio had inherited a ranch in northern Mexico larger 
than Bhode Island. And witen the brutal Huerta serzed poner in 1913 
Tail, although not averse to demanding concKsions lor reeogmUon, 
failed to agree on terms by the time he left the White House. 

Uo ideaUsUe WlUon, umvilling to saddle Ure ^ j *, 

on the Mexican masses, flatly refused to " 

another Diaz. “My ideal,' he declared, “is an orderly and ' S^us 
ernment In Mexico; but my passion is for the | ^ 

cent of Use people of that Bepnblic who 

l.ber.y.-t.wS:Lffidal.y based his nome^gnm^ 

that iluerta had come into office as t summed up 

did not truly represent the Jcl, Uje Sooth American 

his views to a visiting Briton, I am go g 
republics to elect good menl ** 

A MORALISTIC MEXICAN POUCY 

Wilson’s righteous attitude “i’'“J ''^''^KrstaS'had 

and legalism^rom tire days ol If „1 estab- 

generally, tliough not Urey had come into office. A long 

llshed governments, legardl^ ol h y accorded 

list ol powers had applied this simp ^ Huerta another 

recognition. Among them was ,^5 masses, and permit 

"strong man" who would keep • Roval Navy, which had 

British capitalists to exploit Mexican od. The Royal r- vy,. 

“Inteniew with Siimuel G. Bb.k. Nxf iwij.V 

“ R. S. BaUt. \Voo<3rou> Wihon: I 

269. (Wilson to Sir William T>t«11, Nov. 1 . 
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recently converted from coal burners to oil burners, was heavily depend- 
ent on the Mexican supply. 

If Wilson had followed the padi of least resistance, he would have 
closed his eyes to tyranny in Xfexioo and recognized “a government of 
butchers.” Such acquiescence would have headed off a vast amount of 
criticism, including that of a prominent journalist, George Harvey, who 
demanded: “What legal or moral right has a President of the United 
States to say who shall or shall not be President of Mexico?” But Wilson, 
who was troubled by a Presbyterian conscience, could not get the strug- 
gling Mexican masses out of his mind. He also suspected that the British 
oil interests were backing the “unspeakable Huerta.” As a deep-dyed foe 
of trusts and bankers at home, he bkewise hated the abuses of wealth 
abroad. He therefore adopted toward Huerta a policy of nonrecognition 
and noninterference which. In the circumstances, was really a policy of 
interference designed to reshape the government of Mexico. 

The President further clarified his Latin-American policy in general 
and his Mexican policy in particular In a memorable address at Mobile, 
Alabama, on October 27, 1913- In ringing tones be asserted; 

We dare not turn from the principle that morality and not expediency is 
the thing that must guide us and that we will never condone iniquity be- 
cause it is most convenient to do so. . . . It is a very perilous thing to 
determine the foreign policy of a nation in the terms of matenal interest. 
It not only is unfair to those with whom you are deabng. but it is degrading 
as regards your own actions. 

Then, for good measure, IVilson threw in an arresting pledge: 

1 want to take this occasion to say that the United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of tenilory by conquest. She will devote herself 
to showing that she knows how to make honorable and fruitful use of the 
territory she has. . . .** 

This last statement was reassuring to the Latin Americans, who wel- 
comed a retreat from the interventionist twist given to the .Monroe Doc- 
trine by Theodore Roosevelt. Yet such high-sounding words hardly 
squared with subsequent armed interventions in Mexico. Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, and Nicaragua, even (hou^ no territory was annexed. 

COLD-SHOULDERING HUERTA 

Wibon’s Mexican policy of nonrecognition and “watchful wail- 
ing assumed a more aggressive diaracter when, in November, 1913, 
ho fonnally insisted upon the resignation of that “desperate brute,” 
Huerta. In his anti-Huerta policy be had the backing of the British, 
who were grateful to him for his fair stand on the tolb question. Then, in 
“.VertA Amrrifi?n Rniew, CXCVIIl, 740 (Dec.. 1913). 

'•Cons- Record. 63 Cong., I wi*., pp. sate, 5545 la thai order. 
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February, 191-1, Waslunglon lifted the existing arms embargo so as to 
permit war materials to reach Huerta's two leading opponents, white- 
bearded Venustiano Carranza and swarthy Francisco Villa. These two 
leaders were presumably carrying on the original Madero revolution of 
1911. 

Wilson was savagely criticized at home and abroad for thus prolonging 
anarchy in Mexico. A recognition of Huerta would supposedly bring 
peace and orderj and order, not the weUare of the Mexican masses, was 
paramount in tlie eyes of foreign im'cstors. In Europe, Wilson s poUcy was 
regarded as "impractical" and “idealistic. One Berlin newspaper ran e 
it as "colossal arrogance." The German Kaiser reSected the spmt o ® 
times when he queried, "morality [is] all right, but w at a ou iv 
idends?” , , , , , 

At home. Republicans condemned "deadly drifting and ‘demanded 
"robust representations." A dance step then popular was dubbed the 
-WUson lango-i one sKp foiwatd. Iwo backwards, a side '‘“P’ 
a moment of hesitation. Advocates of a strong po icy msis c . 

President’s Hood was lacking in red corpusc)^ One 
a damned vegetarian. I beUeve.' The virile Theodore Boosevelt cried, 
■He kissed the blood-stained lund that slapped liis 

American investors added their voices to the c njs o dollars 

day o£ not recognising Hncrta was costing lens 

to say nothing oMives® Altogether, from 1913 to more thanjven^ 
Americans were slain in Mexico. Even ^bassa g 
London of intervening and sbwUng \„,ally phrased the 

stoted— -shooUng men into scB-govemment, as ne nrutai y p 

Mme ominous was the increasingly strident demand “ Cjpms^for 
intervention. In the Senate a leading ® ° ^ In the House 

ator Fall of New Mexico, a hearing me 

men Hke Wingo of Arkansas w«e ^ - Qne 

will live to see the Mexican border pushed to tne r 
of the Hearst papers sneered: 

Oh, say, can you see by the dash’s fady kS*'' 

Any possible way for avoiding a hghW 

GsUtfandWd by J-P' “ . 

But Wilson, steeling himseU against P"”'”® .jJyS tliat I 

remarked to his secretary: T have to pairs Americans 

am President of the United Slate and not of a small group 
with vested interests in Mexico. 

"Sau Fmarisco ZtomMf. Mamh |Cari„ Oly. N.Y., 1921). 

“J. P. Tumulty. Woodroui WtUon as I Know 
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NATIONAL HONOR AT TAMPICO 

Pressures continued to build up to a showdown with Mexico. The 
stubborn Huerta stood by his guns> and in fact gained additional support 
from Mexican patriots who reseated the highhandedness of the Colossus 
of the North. The long-deferred fiareup came on April 9, 1914, at Tampico, 
where a whaleboat of the United States Navy, with its flag plainly dis- 
played, was loading supplies. The crew was arrested by the Mexicans 
and then marched through the streets for having violated martial law. 
Shortly thereafter the Americans were released, with oral expressions of 
regret that the ignorance of a subordinate should have caused the mis- 
understanding. But Admiral Mayo, commanding the American fleet, felt 
that there should be a more formal apology. Precipitately he delivered an 
ultimatum to the Mexican general in Tampico, to be complied svith in 
twenly-four hours: 

... I must require that you send me, by suitable members of your staff, 
formal disa\’owal of and apology for the act, together with your assurance 
that the officer responsible for it will receive severe punishment. Also that 
you publicly hoist the American flag in a prominent position on shore and 
salute It with twentynsne guns, which salute will be duly returned by this 
8hip,‘^ 

There was a curious inconsistency in Admiral Mayo’s demanding a 
salute from a government that Washington would not recognize. The 
commanding Mexican general expressed regret in writmg. arid Huerta 
announced that he deplored the unfortunate incident. But he balked at 
saluting the American flag without the guarantee of a gun-for-gun return 
salute. ^Vashinglon was unwilling to go this far, lest its action be inter- 
preted as recognition. Many Americans, then and later, felt that suffi- 
cient apology had been forthcoming without further insisting on a 
salute. 

Once Admiral Mayo's ultimatum bad been issued, even the pacifist 
Secretary Bryan believed that the dignity and honor of the nation de- 
manded that he be backed. Wilson, for his part, was determined to use 
this trifling incident as an excuse to seize the port of Vera Cruz, cut off 
revenues and arms, and thus force Huerta out. Extremists like Senator 
Chiltori of West Virginia were crying, *Td make them salute the flag 
if we had to blow up the whole plaro " 

Wilson went before Congress on Apnl 20. 1914. and in a solemn 
address asked for authority to interfere by force of arms in Mexico. He 
made it clear that the Tampico incident was but the culmination of a 
series of grievances, and that America’s quarrel was with Huerta and 
" Foreign fUlalione, p. 44®. 
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Inlervcntion at Vera Cruz 
his reactionary supporters, not with the Mexican people. After a hvo- 
day debate Congress gas'e its consent. 


THE VERA CRUZ CRISIS 

The shooUng came on April 21. 1914, the day alter the House had rated 
for intervention. A German merchantman was approaching Vera Cruz 
with a large cargo of arms, which might be used by Huerta against e 
United States. Aroused from a deep sleep early in the morning, \Vilson 
telephoned orders to seize the port. American forces attaine ° , 

jecUve later that day. but the defending Mexicans, while suffering much 
heavier losses, exacted a toll of nineteen dead and seventy-one wounded. 

Wilson embarked upon armed intervenUon, despite aU the cover-up 
talk about naUonal honor, primarily to overthrow Huerta. Yet the dogged 
•butcher" stood his ground, and even Carranza, his chief opponent, pro- 
tested vehemently against tliis invasion of Mexico. American jingoes were 
demanding a fuU-dress war. but most Americans, including investors 
evidently deplored the prospect of liosUhties Utm Americans were 
shocked; while elsewhere in the civilized world Wilson was bemg con- 
demned for picking a fight over a small matter o puncti lO. u _ii 

Wilson was no.vout L .1.. end of a Umb. He con d ^ k™"' 

lation ol withdrawal without atonement from ^ “ 

Merican war, which seemed to he the only other “ g 

thlnltahle. It ^ould be eosUy. bloody, and at varjance mth the hands off 
poliey Jha, he had proclaimed so Braril, and 

At this critical juncture, the ABO ° ^ Wjison 

Clnle) most opporluncly stepped in with an "“‘'f J°i ^ 

prom^Uy and Vefully accepted 

evident determination to redeem the N P S livstericallv 

caused sentiment in Latin America to rebound strongly, eran hyster.cally, 

in favor of the United States. ^ ^ tj^osg 

Representatives of the ABC Powers late m May. ^ 
of the United States and Mexico at Nwgara F* . C 
longed discussion, the del^ates ^ accept it. Yet the Niagara 

pletely ineffectual because Carranza refus P relieved the 

Lte^rence enabled the 
suspicions of the rest of the world as to 

'“Lsident Huerta-S days were now 

armies, weakened financially, and crumbling under P 

“ Se« A. S. Link, Wibon and the Nea Mexican 

Incident. Ironically, the German *" 

port 
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he fled to Spain in July, 1914, the month after the Niagara Conference 
adjourned. He was succeeded by General Carranza. More than a year 
later, in October, 1915, Wibon finally recognized the Carranza reghne 
as the de facto government of Xlexico, despite the outcry from American 
Catholics, who deplored Carranza's attacks on the Church. 

THE PERSHING PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 

Peace did not descend like a dove on Mexico with the accession of 
President Carranza, who now showed only lukewarm enthusiasm for 
the reforms to whidi he had previously paid lip service. His chief lieu- 
tenant, illiterate Francisco Villa, a picturesque combination of blood- 
thirsty bandit and Robin Hood, soon raised the standard of revolt In 
January, 1916, the followers of Villa showed their contempt for the 



northern "gringo”' by massacring erghteen American mining engineers 
at Santa Ysabel in cold blood. The temper of the American people rose 
to the boiling point, and a number of the more sober newspapers swung 
over to intervention. Hcaist’s rabidly interventionist Son Francisco Ex- 
aminer cried: "On Mexico's blood-soaked soil the vultures tear the flesh 
and the coyotes gnaw the bones of our butchered and unburied dead." ** 
On the floor of Congress the ctanior for "cleaning up" Mexico rose to a 
crescendo. Hepresentatiie Humphrey served notice that the day vtai 
"not far o5 when the people of this country*, tcgazdlest of the attitude 
of the administration, will see that peace is brought to unhappy Mexico “ 

Fraadsco Villa, scheming la involve his rival Carranza in war vvilh 

"Sen fraacirco EiarJner, J»a. 14. 1916, 18.2. 

•Cimj. Rdcord. G4 Coog, I lett, p. 16 J 8 27, 1918). 






The Invasion of Mexico 

Uie United States, next raided across the border and sacked the town of 
Columbus, New Mexico, on March 9, 1916. Seventeen Americans lost 
their lives. Senator Ashurst of Arizona cried for more "gr^pe shot” ^d 
less “grape juice.” Senator Fall of New Mexico demanded the complete 
occupation of Mexico by an army of half a million men. To chastise Villa 
and end the border outrages, Wilson ordered General Pershing, with a 
force Uiat ultimately numbered about 12,000 men. to pursue Uie bandit 
leader into Mexico and destroy his forces. Carranza grudgingly per- 
mitted die invasion to proceed, but not unUl a face-saving agreement had 
been entered into which permitted the pursuit of outlaws by either nation 
m die futtirc. i. j j 

Pershing's cavalry dashed deep into Mexico — more than 
miles — with commendable speed, and in spite of grave difficulbes nar- 
rowly missed capturing Vdla. But as tlie size and peneUation ot tiie 
American force increased, the Carranza regime redoubled Us demands 
for wiUidrawal. Ugly incidents occurred, including a clash with Mexican 
troops at Carrizal which resulted in Uie killing of twelv-e Americans and 
the capturing of twenty-three. With the fruillessncss of the chase pain- 
fully apparent, and with a dangerous crisis developing with Serhn over 
the submarine, Wilson withdrew the Pershing expedition— perishing ex- 

pedition," it wat dubbed-in Februao'. 1M7. Jhe 

German), would be enough ot a handful without taking on .Mexico 

Wilton loft behind a snarling Carranxa. •> The coSon 

tion for die masses that liad yet to run its bloody courso The Mniusion 
that attended die mobilization of the tmy ■ mto the 

ing to deter the German war lords when they pushed Amur ea m» th 
abyss widi their ruthless submarine attacks. C^ranza 
toward the Yankees by pro-Gesman sj^padries » Wa' ^ 

Mexico became a happy hunting ground for the Kaiser g 

IDEALISM IN MEXICAN DEALINGS 

Wilson’s LaUn-Ameriean pohry ™d 

shifts. Attempting to reverse Toft, he manage 

carry out dollar diplomacy in die ^ iaiisn, he practiced a 

his maligned predecessor. A fee ^ land^ed marines 

kind of moral imperialism. An avowed ^ Mexico Determined to 

in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and twee myaded Mexieo.^.^ ^ 
help the Mexican people, he helped keep strong positions, 

from America's traditional Hs 

and then was forced to back down-shaking first his fist 

‘r Lc credit side ot the hulgcr. Wrlson kept steadfastly in view die 
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liberation of the Mexican masses. He resisted a clamor for the conquest 
of all Klexico, and avoided a full-dress war during a period when hos- 
tilities might have helped his 1916 campaign for re-election. At the same 
time, he freed his hands for dealing effectively with Germany in World 
War I. Finally, he helped the cause of mediation and Pan-Americanism 
by deferring to the Latin-American powers in worldng out a settlement 
with Mexico. 

Wilson even went so far in 1914 as to draft a general Pan-American 
treaty. It would mutually guarantee the territorial integrity and political 
independence of all the signatories — a kind of Pan-Americaairing of the 
Monroe Doctrine. He finally dropped this scheme in favor of the more 
sweeping guarantees of his proposed League of Nations. But to the very 
end he presented a puzzling mixture of hard-headed realism and star- 
reaching idealism. 
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Waging Neutrality 

1914-191^ 


It is difficub fot people to think logicallij tfhen theu 


thunder across the sea 

1,^ LONO.sx.c<.u,E»u.o Euiopcan powder m.gerine TSufteed 

the rummer of 1914, when the fcming pistol of a p^ot murdered 
the heir to the throne of Au$tria*Hungary. us r Adarations and 

B°u;;:;a.Ttfrtoefr:lA^^^^^^ 

cipally of Britain, France, Bossia, Japan and later y- 

ThJ assassination of the Anstrian heir '“f “'y ”("^oir 

excitement in the United Stales. jast.' But when a be- 

loo often to belie^-e that J'^ujope was being sucked into a 

wildered nation finally realized t P ^ senseless conflict, 

global war, the first reaction %vas o ^ the Chicaso Herald, 

“Peace-loving citizens of this 'ts to 'Sambos hr 

"Will now rife up and ■"»>>- ^7= 

having discovered Amenca. The f„resig],t exercised by our fore- 

never appreciated so keenly m dow^ Literary Digest summed up 
fathers in emigrating from ®“2^iUon and freedom from entangling 
newspaper reaction: Our i„g assurance that «e are in no 

alUances inspire our press with the cbcerii g 

'Thirte^ years e^her 

^ghdy'fraT'^d!" LUerlry 
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peril of being drawn into the European quarrel.”* America Sell strong, 
snug, secure; Europe could “stew in her own juice.” 

As one nation after another slipped into the abyss, President Wilson 
issued the routine proclamations of neutrality. But the American people 
could hardly avoid taking sides. This was a world war; and the United 
States, the historic asylum of the oppressed, contained a “menagerie of 
nationalities.” Despite the ma^c of the melting pot, millions of “hy- 
phenated” Americans could not completely forget the land of their birth 
and cultural heritage — German-Americans, Irish-Americans, Polish-Amer- 
icans, and other “hyphenates.” "America,” wrote the British ambassador; 
“is no nation, just a collection of people who neutralize one another.” 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN V.S. 
Census o{ IdiO 

Itotau u. s. POPL-LATiou: 91,S72,266j 


Country o/ Origin 

Foreign-bom 

Notivea With Two I 
Foreign-born 1 
Parents \ 

Notices tilth One 
Foreign-bom 
Parent \ 

lotol 

Central j 
Pewert 1 

Germany 
Axistila- 
. Hungary 

2.501.181 

1,670,524 

3,911,847 ! 

900.129 

1,869,590 

131,133 

8,282,613 

2.701,788 

Allied J 

Pou,eti 1 

'United 

1 Kingdom 
Ireland 

[Russia 1 

Utaly 

1,219.963 

1,352.153 

1,732.421 

1,343,070 

852,610 
2,141,577 1 

949.316 
695.187 

1.158.474 
1,010,628 ' 
70,938 
60,103 

3,231,032 

4.504.360 
2,752,675 

2.098.360 

Total for all foreign I 
countries (including 
those not listed) 

13,343,545 

1 

12.916,311 

1 

3,981,528 

32,243.282 


Intense bitterness developed between pro-Ally and pro-German sym- 
pathizers. The sharp-tongu^ British pla)r\vright, George Bernard Shaw, 
observed, "America, to judge by some of its papers, is mad with British 
patriotism, Polish nationality, and Belgian freedom.” The Toledo Blade 
pointedly remarked, “United we stand, hyphenated we fall.” 

PRO-ALLY NEUTRALITY 

President Wilson, from ilw begirming. favxircd a strict neutrality. IVhcn 
he foresaw that outbursts of sympathy for the belligerents would create 
gra\ e difBculties, he issued an appeal to the American people, on August 
18, 1914, urging them to be ‘impartial in thought as well as in action.* 
But this was asking the impossible. As one editor insisted, “Only persons 
•Lucrary Digest. XLIX, 21S (Aug. 8. 1914). 




Antl‘Ccnnan Sentiment ^ 

mentally unsexed or paral}*zcd” could be neutral in thought moral 
eunuchs," as another wTitcr described them. 

A vast majority of Americans wanted no part of the European blood 
bath. But on the whole their syropalhies went out to Britain. France, and 
the other Allies, and against Germany, Austria, and their cohorts. Despite 
a century of Anglophobia and tail twisting, tlie American people 
not forget their Anglo-Saxon blood and cultural heritage. This was no a y 
true of the wealthier and better educated groups, including the Oxford- 
indoctrinated Rhodes Scholars, hforeover. relations with on 

the whole been friendly since the Venezuela bloNVup of 189^1bSb; 
unusually friendly since the recent repeal of the Panama cana 

™yS°An.crica probably coaid act have developed any rrf 
for the Allies if France had not been among them. Th» f ’ 

remembering 1778. seemingly owed an nnrepayable debt of gratitude. 
From tho pen of Robert Underwood Jolinson came. 

Forget us. Cod. if we forget 
The sacred sword of La/ayettci 

Gertnan-America. relaHons. on the other hand, had 
friendly since the ISSO's. By 19H the Ainencan 

gard German militarism, navalism. JLl a 

intemaUonal menace. Germany s ^jL merely conned the 

solemn treaty obligation to took on'^ darke? hue when tlie 

worst American suspicions. The offe Belgian neutrality 

German chancellor blund^ngly ^ “ deeply sympathized with 
treaty was but a “scrap of papCT. .esjetance- they were outraged 

“poor little Belgium" in her hero c “ ^ Louvain and by the savage 
by the destruction of the of Life declared with much 

suppression of civilian resistance. Tb 

emotion; ihins rieht 

For ns the great, cleat to afl who 

at all In all this matter. Spied m the mite, heelmarked m 

love liberty or law; assailed, p P unconquerable fact of the 

her breast, tattered, homeless. . - • 6 

great war is Belgium. 

But aU this did not loved Great Britain. Although the 

the fight. Nor did .t mean Uia 7 fueling was 

vast majority of tliose pro-Bntish.' The people of the United 

probably mote anti-Geman tna p- 
States had long memories. 

• Uf,. lAV. M to . UU^DIg.^ t”lk =" 

l„;^'‘A.£.^r24ToUV.XhDht^ friov. .4. .9,4,. 
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FACT PLUS PnOPACANDA 

British propagandists were later accused of having seduced America 
into the war. Ko one can deny that there was much Allied propaganda, 
but no one can determine its precise effect. For one thing, American 
opinion was clearly anti-Cennan before the war began. For another, the 
•American people were outraged by specific acts of Germany. The invasion 
of Belgium was a fact; tlic siiootiirg of the British nurse Edith Cavell, an 
acknowledged spy, was a fact; the torpedoing of the passenger ship 
Lusitjnia was a fact. British propagandists undeniably embellished these 
facts, but their seed would have fallen on sterile soil without them. 

British attempts to color (he American mind involved two tnalor in- 
struments. The first was censorship of all cablegrams to the United States. 
American newsmen quickly learned that if they wanted their stories to 
gel by the censors’ scissors, they had better wntc as an Englishman would 
write. The result was that Americans came lo view the war largely 
through Allied spectacles. 

The second British weapon was an efficient propaganda organiiation in 
the United States. Understanding Anglo-Saxon psychology better than 
the Germans, the British were quiet, iscrccl, and effective. Their great 
success W'as In enlisting a number of infiucDtial Americans— preachers, 
teachers, politicians, and joumalists-^n the side of the Allies. These 
home-grown propagandists, many of them Rhodes scholars, did much to 
persuade their countrymen that England was fighting their fight The 
Germans, thrown on the defensive by the invasion of Belgium, countered 
with a desperate and rather clumsy courtship of American opinioiL A self- 
appointed guardian of Germany’s honor, one Julius Meyer, poured out his 
soul to a New York editor: 

Down with Englandl Down with the boot-iidang, kowtowing British hire- 
bngs in our press and in our Adnunistrabon. . . . Up and at theml Enough 
of truckling to their good graces, enough of asking for fair play. . . • Up 
and at theml Up you Americans, who have not forgotten 1776! Up you 
Poles, Hungarians, Austrians, Czechs, Geimans, Insh, Swiss, Scandinavians, 
up everybody, who stands far Old Ctoiy first and aU the bme, for his fatber- 
I^d next and the rest of the time. . . .* 

The American people, while dismissing German denials as lies, be- 
lieved many tales of Hunnish savagery that came out of Belgium. Among 
them were such barefaced inventions as tbe ciudSed Canadian, the 
German soap factory that used human corpses, and the Belgian babies 
with their hands cut off. There are always some atrocities on both sides 
in any great war, but in this case Allied offenses were hushed up. 

The facts of German brutally, as exaggerated by Allied propa- 
• Neto Y£>fJ: Evening Port, J^n. 15, 191^ 8.6. 



International Disorganization 

gandists, had a profound cffcck on Amcricao thinking. Before long many a 
citizen was convinced that llie Kaiser, known as the Beast o er 'n, 
had wantonly provoked the war; that when he had won it e 
come over with millions of goose-stcppcrs and make short work ot the 
United States and its Monroe Doctrine; and that tlie hiy-white Allies, 
including autocratic Russia, avere 6ghting a purely e ensive war or 
democracy. Countless Americans finally reached the pomt where tliey 
suspected that a man was not "lOO per cent American il he did not 
embrace all these conclusions. ... , . 

The Wilson administration itself was not immune ''O'" Allrf m 
fluence. Every member of the Cabinet, ercept one, a ^ tit e P 
leanings. Secietary Bryan, svho evidently was more Sen-mely neu ml 
than the others, appeared to his colleagues as pro-German. W' ^ m 

sell was not only of British ancestry but i* ‘“"S. “ /2sfe 
culture and political institutions. He made a determrned elfo t to pmsue 
a strictly neutral course, but as the war ground “ “ 

sympathies becoming more and more pro-Ally, cc gnl-ttne our 
he would betray hiinself. Once he burst out. "England is fighbng our 

fight." 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHV IMPENDS 

Wilson was faced -i.h no easy tm^^S 
and at the same time 8 ,n,portant neutral carrier. 

had drawn up „( o,il,i„g international lasv. But the restr.c- 

general, w.is a codific.n{ion 5 navy" Britain, and as a 

rions thus imposed proved « vy 

result the Declaration was never pu jjn„lon sought protection 

When war finally ““pt^ » by inviting the 

against arbitrary intcrpretalio London. Germany and Austria, 

pLcrs to accci. the mompdy esprcssc’d interest. B 

faced with a strangling n.rv hobbies on their dominant 

the British, who were un"a“ »5 „,o.AlIy personal adviser, 

seapower, stood linn- Co on ^j^odor in Washington, sluilfully under- 
collaborating w.lh the Bn t.sl ,hc end Uie Umted States 

mined the elforts ot the Stale u „[ 

withdrew its proposal, anu lo 

the pre.1914 era. , usually avoid fiagrant violations 

Two n-ations locked m a 

• C. C. Tanull. A».c*« 
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of international law. They are restrained in part by a desire to enlist the 
support of the rest of the world, or at least not to alienate it But during 
the years from 1914 to 1917 every major power was involved in the con- 
flict, except the United States. And the United States, though boasting 
the third strongest navy in the world, had only a tiny army, ranking in 
numbers with that of Persia. So, in general, no nation scrupulously 
observed any rule of international law. if it felt that there was more to be 
gained than lost by modifying or flouting iL 
In this war, as in other world wars, the maritime rules were interpreted, 
modified, or rewritten by the dominant sea power. There was no higher 
law; there was no other arbiter. If Britain had punctiliously observed the 
strict letter of international law, she would have partially shackled her 
navy, and probably would have lost the war. She therefore proceeded 
to take hberties with the traditional rules, justifying her “exceptional 
measures* by the age-old argument that this conflict had created “new, 
“peculiar,” or “unusual" conditions. She also invoked “reprisab," "re- 
taliation,” and “military necessity.” All this was highly objectionable to 
the neutrals, as well as to the enemy. But it was probably what any other 
power would have done in hke circumstances. 'Necessity,” as the German 
chancellor had himself remarked, “knows no law.” 

REWRITING INTERNATIONAL LAW 

One of Washington's earliest disputes with Britain arose over contra- 
band, which previously had embraced weapons and other articles used to 
fight a war. But London ultimately took the stand that in this highly 
mechanized conflict practically every important article, including food- 
stuSs, could be of direct or indirect aid to the fighting forces. Beginning 
with the Order in Council of August 20, 1914, the British arbitrarily re- 
defined contraband, and intercepted American ships carrymg forbidden 
items to the enemy. But London was careful not to add cotton to the list 
at first, because the South, which was suffering from the depression of 
191S-1914, might have forced Washington to take strong measures. Even 
so, tlie governor of Texas demanded, in November, 1914, that "American 
ironclads” be sent "to England’s door" to eifforce the nation’s rights. ’The 
eventual stoppage of vittually all American trade with Germany evoked 
strong protests from Washington, but Britain stood her ground. 

Tlie British navy also took unprecedented liberties with the right of 
visit and search. A belligerent worship, in exercising this right, had 
traditionally been permitted to halt a neutral merchantman on the liigh 
seas and inspect it for contraband. If none was found, the ship was al- 
lowed to go on its way; otherwise it was taken to a prize court for ad- 
judication. But the British, again alleging "exceptional* conditions, altered 
this time-honored practice. Modem ships, they insisted, were so large that 
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British Offenses 


a thorough examination was impossible without bringing the vessel to 
port, where probers could even X-ray bales of cotton for hidden contra- 
band Besides, a British wanliip engaged in searching a merchantman on 
the high seas was a perfect target for a lurking submarine. 

British cruisers, often on the basis of mere suspicion, forced neufrm 
vessels to tie up for weeks in port, wliilc evidence was being soug it. T is 
anno)ing practice not only caused loss to American owners but sometimes 
operated to the gain of British competitors. The British-bom Secretary of 
the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, exploded: 


Tlcre isn't a man in the Cnbincl »ho ha a dtop o( Cemm 
veins. I guess. Tsvo of us «cre bom under the BnUsh dig. I have bo 
cousins in the British army, and Mrs- Lane has three. . . . , , 

that we meet we boil over somewhat, at the loohsh manner “f 

land acts. Can it he that she is Hying to tale advantage of the war to 


hamper our trade . . . ? ^ 



the ATKOernES STILIa CO ON 


U.S. resentineDl against 
McCutclieoo in Uie Chica, 


British practices, 
go Tnbune, 1916 


There were, of course, a mle the Ameiican^shipper 

Tari 
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made if left alone. Many of the daims for damages that Washington 
brought against Britain were found to be legally unsupportable, and after 
the war they were dropped by mutual consent.® But law or no law, the 
British would not relax their grip on neutral commerce. They were fight- 
ing for tlieir very existence, and to them American profits were a minor 
consideration. 


PAPER BLOCKADES— 1914 VERSION 


Another grievance of the United States was the so-called British 
blodcade, which was never ofiSciafly proclaimed. The generally accepted 
practice had been to station warships near the ports of the blockaded 
country, just outside the three-mile limit. But Britain, again invoking the 
"exceptionar conditions of a war that involved long-range guns and 
submarines, early decided that the ancient course would be hazardous. 
Instead, His Majesty's warships took their station on the high seas, but 
not off Geiman ports, in such a way as to intercept neutr^ commerce 
going to Germany. The British not only invoked against the United States 
its own Civil War doctrine of continuous voyage, (p. 524), but they im- 
proved upon it They even went so far as to stop American merchantmen 
sailing to neutral countries adjacent to Germany, like Holland, or near 
enough to Germany, like Sweden, to act as ‘conduit pipes.” 


U.S. FOREIGN TRADE DURING WORLD WAR I * 



Dollett 1 

Index 

(1914 = 100) 

A. To Allied countries; England. France, 
Italy, Bussia 

1914 

$ 824.860,207 

100 0 

1915 

1.991,747.493 

241.0 

1916 

3,214, 480;S47 

3897 

B. To Central Powers: Austria-Hungary, 
Germany 

1914 

169.289,775 

100 0 

1915 

11.878,153 

70 

1916 


0.68 

C. To NorUiem Neutrals; Denmark, Holland, 
Horway, Sweden 

1914 

187.eS7.040 

100 0 

1915 

330.100.646 

175 8 

1916 

279.786,219 

149.0 


The British could easily justify tbeir restrictive action. To take one 
example. American lard exports to Denmark increased from practically 

• See T. A Bailc), The Po/(ey of fht United Stalet toward the Neulrah. 1917-191S 
(Baltimore. 1942), p. 481. 



Britis/i Restrictions ^ ^ 

nothing to 22,000,000 pounds during die first few months of the war. 
Obviously, the great bulk of this conunodity was being transshipped to a 
Germany hungry for fats. Britain finally adopted quotas for neutral 
countries accessible to Germany, and forbade them to import sub- 
stantially more than the prewar amounts. But British traders were o ten 
permitted access to markets that were thus denied Americans. 

Tlie British look a momentous step toward lightemng their so-called 
blockade on November 3, 1914. Alleging that Germany had illegally 
sowed mines in open waters, they declared the North Sea a mi 
They then proceeded to mine it so thoroughly that no neural dared 
sail through williout first stopping at a British port for saihng directions 
Such instructions were withheld if the cargo was o jeebona e, an 
result all commerce sailing these waters was squeezed through diene^ ot 
the British botUe. This practice was so serious a departure from 
national usage as to work a grievous hardship on neuUals. 


BOWING TO BRITAIN'S BLOCKADE 

The Ueited State did not tantely submit to the 
with Germany, tor British restrictions hurt m I^ndon 

pride. Washington sent a number of strongly wor ^ P » Tlie 

some of them admirable expositions of pr®* Their stratecy was 

British countered-and most Z Sues TwoK 

to take ample time in replying: next passing sensation in 

concede little or nothing; and to American re- 

America, or the next outrage by 7 . .. l j . satirical British 

sentment One German-American newyaper published a satiri 
version of the “Star-Spangled Banner. 

Thru conquer we most, tor the Vanlee w= trust 
To kindly forget crave 

ry?n»mt‘-'Sr~.u...ewav^... 

London’s sBatc^ of deferred 

Department played the Bri^ Britain’s strangulaUon of Germany be- 
a showdown, the more perfect 

came, the mote closely ^ ,„,ddencd Germany was to drive 

Allied chariot, and the more Irk y , „ c„ eve fell ou He 

pi«$«n(ing a jjrotest. his eye leu on inc 


■Ooe day. when '■""S 

Aloiomo clsmis voucher m tte Crej, he jokmgh' s*^- “ 

a^fN-v! WorW War (Columbus. Ohio. 1936). 
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the United States info war wdi ner submarines. The British technique 
was later explained by Sir Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary: “The 
Navy acted and the Foreign Office had to find the argument to support 
the action; it was anxious work. . . . British action preceded British 
argument; the risk was that action might follow American argument “ 
Why did America fail to enforce what she so emphatically asserted 
were her rights? She bad a powerful navy, and if she bad seen fit to con- 
voy her merchant ships, the British would have had to yield to her de- 
mands. England simply could not afford to quarrel with her chief muni- 
tions depot — as Sir Edward Grey himself confessed in later years. 

DIPLOMATIC ALLIES OF THE ALLIES 
One obvious explanation of America’s surprising docility is that the 
Wilson administration was sympathetic with the Allies from the begin- 
ning. In addition, Wilson’s most-trusted adviser. Colonel Edward -M. 
House, was strongly pro-Ally. 'This well-intentioned but inexperienced 
Texan, who enjoyed being a power behind the throne, greatly influenced 
a number of \Viisoa’$ most critical decisions, generally to the advantage 
of the Allies. 

The key diplomat abroad %va$ the American ambassador in London, 
the author-editor Walter Hines Page, likesvise without previous diplo- 
matic experience. With his literary back^und, he soon became cap- 
ti\'ated by British society and culture. Before long he was thanking 
“Heaven I’m of tlieir race and blood,” and praising the English race as 
the one that had "guts." The British statesmen, notably the charming 
Sir Edward Grey, easily persuaded Page that the Allies were fighting 
America’s battle for democracy, and t^t America herself should join 
them. In this frame of mind Ambassador Page had only contempt for 
the protests framed by the "library lawyers" in the State Department, 
and be either watered down his instructions or presented them in such 
a way that the British were not convinced of their seriousness. Sir Edward 
Grey reminisced: 

Page came to see me at the Foreign Office one day and produced a long 
despatch from Washington contesUng our claim to act as we were doing 
in slopping contraband going to neutral ports. “I am instructed.” he said, 
"to read this despatch to you." He read, and 1 bstened. He then said. *I 
have now read the despatclv but J do not agree »nlJ> it, Jet us rfuwider 
how it should be arm^crcdl* ** 

Instead of faithfully representing the United States in England, as was 
Ids duly. Page represented the Bntish cause to the government in Wash- 

“Edward C. Crey. Tuenl^-fiit fem. 1892-1910 (New York. 19i5). It. HO. 
“Ibul, II. no. 
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ingtoa. His bias finally became so blatant that President Wilson wrote him 
off as “really an Englisliman.” 

Perhaps more useful to the Allies was handsome Robert Lansing, an 
able international Ia\v)-cr who served fint as Counselor of the State De- 
partment, and tlien as Secretary of State after Bryan resigned in 1915. 
Warmly pro-Ally, he not only drafted many of the protests to Londoii but 
exercised a strong influence on Wilson's judgment in a number of critical 
decisions. He also co-operated whole-heartedly with the British in their 
strategy of stalling. As he records in his Jl/c»ioirs: 

... I saw with apprehension the tide of resentment against Great Bri^ 
rising higher and higher in this country- • • • J ? 

long the^disputes by preparing ... long and detailed repLes, ^d mtr^ 
duang technical and controversial matters in the hope that before Ae 
extended intcrchanco of arcumenU came to an end something would happen 
oSnge “^^^ of ^erican nubUc opinion or 

people perceive that German absoVuUsm was a menace to tlieir liberties 
and to aemocratic institutions everywhere. 

» is not surprising tbit, between Pige and Lansing, the British did not 
become unduly disturbed by American protests. 

NURSING THE ECONOMIC “WAR D.\mES“ 

nu S^eretaw Bryan sagely obsess ed Uiat "money is the worst 
August 10, IBU, commands everything else,” He further 

of a i contrabands pmbably use lllcit inBuence with the 

pointed out * „.|,ich they had lent money, thus inaH„g 

press to Accordingly, in August, 1914, Bryan telegrapf J 

r-si' awr “ - -- - 

out the blessing of th ^^„„^ance wrought a change cf In 

But the iron 1 d ^ Arnerica had been ^ 

Washingtoii. At the musluoommg of war tude 

Thel mge‘’Zie"Si.s in Emope. But as die mouUu.Upp^ ^ ^ 
“War Memoirs of f^ohert 

Smlti,. -n.b.rt L.n.taS “^%,n 5«1, “Ml PoiOee. IM- 

1915," Miss. Volley Hisl. aeo.. 
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were rapidly exhausted. If credits or loans could not be obtained in the 
United States, the profitable boom in war supplies would collapse, and the 
nation would plunge back into the depression. In short, the munitions 
trade was about as essential to the Mxrnomic life of America as it was to 
the military life of the Allies. 

Faced with tlus crisis, Wilson made a momentous decisioit He reversed 
the State Department's original ruling, and in October, 191-1, privately 
and orally informed certain interested bankers that Washington would 
sanction the advancing of credits — ^bul not loans. In the same behind-the- 
scenes manner Washington extended permission, in the late summer of 
1915, to lend money outright. Several of the most important loans bandied 
by the New York bankers were floated by popular subscription, notably 
the $500 million Anglo-French issue of 1915, The anb’-Britisb Heant 
press and the pro-German element voiced violent opposition, while men 
carrying placards paraded up and down Wall Street proclaiming, “Bil- 
lions for King George." When America finally entered the war, private 
bankers had advanced approximately $i3 billion to the Allies in cash and 
credit, and only S27 million to Germany. Speaking for the House of 
Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont later declared: 

Those were the days when American citiaens were being urged to remain 
neutral In action, m word, and even in thought. But our firm had never 
for one moment been neutral: we didn't know how to be. From the very 
start we did everything that we could to contribute to the cause of the Allies.’ 
The United States could have forced the Allies to respect its ri^ts, 
some critics have charged, by clamping an embargo on these vast exports 
of war materials. Such a course was repeatedly proposed, especiaBy in 
the early stages of the war by pro-Cermans, but it ran head on into 
apathy. As the weeks slipped by, America’s economic structure and 
prosperity became fatally intertwined with the Allied cause, so much so 
that the public would have raised a storm of protest against an embargo. 
The nation marched down the profitable but fateful path of least re- 
sistance. 


MUNITIONS MONGERS 

During the first six months of the war America was embroiled in vir- 
tually no serious disputes with Germany. Curiously enough, these two 
future foes were then contending with Britain for the freedom of the seas. 
But the mounting trade in war materials changed the picture drastically. 
I’The Americans were not only shipping enormous quantities of munitions 
I to the Allies with which to Idll Germans, but were soon advancing the 
’necessary money from their own pockets in the form of credits and 
“Mancheiter Guardian, Jan. 27, 1920, p. 65. 



The Traffic in Arms 

loans, Ue cWcf Gcman-Amcrican propaganda nen-spaper in Uie United 
Slates cried; "We [Americans] prattle about humanit)-, ivhile rve manu- 
facture poisoned shrapnel and picric acid for profit. Ten t ousan cr 
man widows, ten thousand orplians, ten thousand graves bear the egen 

'Made in America.’"'* n i a a 

The German and Austro-Hungarian governments n-aturally lodged 
vigorous protests against the ugly ualBc in war materia . as m^on 
correctly repUed dial private citizens in a neutral country could lawfully 
sell military supplies to a belligerent; in tact, the Germans Uiemsclves 
had done so in previous wars. Furthermore, the Seaetary o a o a , 
an embargo on munitions would operate so heavily to e a van g 
the Germans, who were much better supplied vvitli munitions ac 
than their enemies, as to constitute an nnneulral act, Washington had 
no objection whatever to selling arms and 

a Gein.an ships could not get them because of the B"hsl. nav, such 
were the misfortunes of war. In short, an embargo on 
favor Germany, the absence of one vvou d f 

America followed the profitable and pro-Ally path 0 e ejriort of 

Tlie United States undeniahly had a legal right to 
mllitarv sunplies lust as a number of the weak Europemi neutrals eua 
Tn S L^c'oSte^Je dietr scanty supph.- But such » ^ajgo eouM be 

established only by act '^y^^he rnffio had assumed sudi 

came seriously to gnps with il, „,emles. Washington 

profitable proportions as to “ ,,7,,i„ijied tlio true spirit of 

thcrclore continued a pohey of drilb g do-notliingism 

the menace of the SUE.\l.vmNE 

iinon an alanninc new phase, on 
RelaUons with Germany wter establish a war 

February 4, 1915, when Bcrlm ‘\jJ 5 tr 0 y all enemy merchant 

area around the British Isles ^ announcement further declared 

ships found within a« l>ccause of Allied attempts to 

that this drastic “l^acticcs. these pracUces had been 

starve Germany by ? .^rs including die United States, 

acquiesced in by the ne , ^ , 1 ' brought inescapably to the forei 

4his ominous Germ- ^ Sn^nicrce destroyer. Interna-, 

the problem of using t 

e.i alio C. 1. Child. “Cciman-Anierican 

The FatherJand, i“"r of MumtSons of War, 191-t-1915.” .'fiM. VaUey 
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tional law had long decreed lhal no belligerent warship could destroy M 
unresisting enemy merchantman without first stopping it, ascertaining its 
identity, and then making adequate provision lor the safety of its pas- 
sengers and cre^v. This practice had grown up during the days of the 
sailing ship, when no merchant vessel dared tangle with a well-armed 
warship. But the submarine was fragile, and a single shot or a well- 
directed prow could easily send it to the bottom. In view of the fact that 
many British merchantmen were armed with six-inch guns, the Germans 
insisted that they would be foolhardy to emerge and give the con- 
ventional warning. Some earlier attacks by Allied merchant craft had 
deepened this conviction. 



The blockading British, as already noted, repeatedly took hberties 
with international law because of the "peculiar” nature of the conflict. 
But when the Germans replied that because of “unusual" conditions they 
too were justified in depaitiog from the rules, they were met with the 
Allied argument that torpedoing vesseb without warning was so in- 
humane as to be unjustifiable. The Germans retorted that the slow 
starvation of a large civiliao population by means of an illegal blockade 
was far more inhumane than sinkmg a few passenger ships without 
warning. 

The published German announcement of the war area pointed out that 
the British had attempted to disguise their craft by fl>ing neutral flags, 
and that neutral ships, which mi^t be unintentionally torpedoed, had 
better avoid these waters. Nor could the submarine commanders always 
be able “to save crew and passengers" (including Americans) traveling 
on enemy merchantmen. 
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Sinkings by Submarines 
The Department of State, on February 10, 1915, vigorously protested 
against these “unprecedented" tactics, and solemnly declared that if 
American lives or \'csscls were lost, the Berlin government would be held 
to “strict accountability." Diplomatic language could hardly be stronger. 
Yet when, in November, 1914, the British had proclaimed the North Sea 
a military area — a hberty with the freedom of the seas comparable with 
the German war zone— not a word of official protest came from the 
United States. More than two years later Washington belatedly reserved 
its rights. As Bryan’s Memoirs hler observed: . I submit the thought 

that tile administration was lacking in neutrality — not in commission, but 
in omission; not the notes which were written, but the notes wluch were 
not wTitten, threw the delicate machinery out of balance. . . . “ 


THE LUSITANIA'S LAST TRIP 

As soon ns the submaiine danger zone became effMlive, in mid-Feb- 
ruary, 1915, German torpedoes sent one Allied ship after another 
plunging to the bottom. The American public was aroused when, on 
March 28, 1915, the British passenger liner Fckba was sunk ™th the loss 
of one American citizen. Bcsenlroent flared again, on May f- 
American tanker Gul/figfil was torpedoed (but not sunk) rvith a loss of 

"‘S American passengers continued to ventme into the /ft! 

on munitions-laden British liners. Secretary Bryan repea ® . r 

President to take steps to stop this pracUce. lest some 
occur. But Wilson sMdfaslly upheld the right 

on belligerent merehantmea The German representat.ves the Un.led 
States stored Bryans fear; one of them 

to pay." The German Embassy even resorted to the highly ^ P 
of publishing an advertisement in the New d ve smb ai 

1915, warning American passengers that they sailed on Alhed vessels 

"’unZnt'S'an unarmed British passenger liner, 

from New York later that day. Her toge pass^rnger “ 

names of 197 Americans, who were undetmed by *e 

ment and by the daily loss of hfe in die °°g 'S im sub: 

when oil the Irish coast, the taronul The ill- 

marine, which, without any wariung, im persons 128 of 

starred ship sank in eighteen minutes uuth a loss of 1193 persons, 123 

them American citizens. /r-v.vacm 

T.’ "German the 

Hist. VIII (1936). 330^37: T. A. BaUey. -n« SmUng 
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German apologists claimed that the sinking was justified because the 
Lusitania was carrying 4200 cases of small-arms cartridges, as well as 
other contraband of wax. But the nature of the cargo had no legal bearing 
on tlie ancient rule that an unresisting and unarmed enemy merchantman 
must be adequately warned, with proper provision for the safety of pas- 
sengers and crew, before being destroyed. The Lusitania was actually 
carrying secret orders to ram all enemy submarines on sight, and to this 
degree she was an offensively armed enemy warship, herself subject to 
being torpedoed on sight But whatever the technicaUties of the case, the 
indiscriminate killing of women, children, and babes in arms further 
turned world opinion against Germany. 

For perhaps the first time the war was really brought home to the 
American people. The press rang with denunciations of what it re- 
garded as “mass murder." The Ncto York Times insisted upon a demand 
that “the Germans shall no longer make war like savages drunk with 
blood.” The New York Nation lamented: 

It is a deed for which a Hun would blush, a Turk be ashamed, and a 
Baibaiy pirate apologize. To speak of technicalities and the rules of war, 
in the face of such \^olesaIe murder on the high seas, is a waste of time. 
The law of nations and the law of Cod have been alike trampled upon. 
t , . . The torpedo that sank the Lu^nia also sank Germany in the opinion 
)of mankind. ... It is at once a crime and a monumental folly. . • • ^ke 
has affronted the moral sense of the world and sacrificed her standing among 
the nations.^* 

A prominent clergyman declared, “It is a colossal sin against God and it is 
premeditated murder," whde the well-known evangelist, Billy Sunday, 
cried, “Damnable! Damnable! Absolutely heUishl” 

On May 12, 1915, just five days after the Lusitania tragedy, the British 
made public their Bryce Report on alleged German atrocities in Belgium- 
The document was designed for propaganda purposes, and the horrible 
evidence that it presented seems flimsy today. But the American people, 
stunned by the Lusitania "massacre” and reposing confidence in the 
beloved Lord Bryce (author of The American Commonwealth), were 
prepared to believe the worst about Germany. The New York World ex- 
pressed a current thought when it declared that a government which 
would miuder 1193 innocent noncombaUnts “would shrink at nothing 
done in Belgium.” 


\V1LS0N WARS WITH WORDS 

Angered though they were, the American people showed a remarkable 
willingness to suspend judgment Only a handful of newspapers urged 
hostilities with Germany. There was considerable talk of war in the 
"Neio York NatUm. C, S27, 528 (May 13, 1915). 
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industrial East, which had become bound to the Allied cause by the 
golden chains of trade. But the Middle West, as the stronghold of 
Gcrman-Amcrican immigrants, and the far-away West seemed bent on 
maintaining peace. One Cabinet member found tlie Californians more 
interested in citrus fruits and good roads than in fighting. In brief, 
American opinion demanded strong words but shrank from resolute 
deeds. General Leonard ^Vood noted in liis diary, “Rotten spirit in the 
Lusitania mailer. Yellow spirit everywhere in spots. 

Wilson was profoundly shocked by the catastrophe but he steeled 
himself against letting Uie drowning cries of women and cluldren divert 
his attention from the legal aspects of the problem. He was. moreover, too 
careful a student of American liislory to repeal President Madison s mis- 
take of leading a disunited country into war. Three days after the 
Lusitania disaster, he addressed a brge gathering m Philadelphia. En- 
visioning America’s great moral mission, and emphasizing le * 
was then guiding him in l»is iroublcs with hfexico, he asser e • 
such u thing as a matt being too proud to light. There is such » •'■mg “S 
nation being so right that it does not need to convince others by force 

"’The phrto\l proud to Bghf was quickly 

text and used ntaliclotnly against Wdson by hn P” J"?’ X 
Roosevelt Bayed -Proteisor Wilson.’ ‘Ihat Byxen me ^ 

was supported by all the -flubdubs.- -mo lyeoddles a”d Bapdood^ 

pacifists - The Allies were biiicriy p “‘^Central 

the United Slates would join them in then fight agamst the Lentia 

"’“first American no.e to Berlin regardmg the B«''“ni« dated May 13 

1915. emphatically upheld the .".t he att 

to sail thi high seas, and demanded disavowal of the act a 

for damages. In reply, the German munitions 

It argued at length that the Lusxtama. o 

and because of other circumstani^, w ) lives, the 

merchant vessel.” Though regretting t 

German Foreign OlBee asserted that '’tramte sa d» in Mn re- 
act of "just self-defense. The ^"ded a consequences, 

ported pessimistically: “I am afraid tliat we ai ‘jollied along until 

It is the German hope to keep a new scandal and 

the American people get excited about basf all or a^new 

forget. Meantime the hate of S^Yuno 9 1915, was so strong as 

Wilson’s second Lusttamanot^ ,l,at it would trigger war. Unable 
to alarm Secretary Bryan, wbo fear rtacularlv from the Cabinet 

to make his views prevail, he resigned spectacularly 

»Ncw York Times, May to House. June 1. 1915b 

•"SejTnour. House Papers. I. 454-4» tw 
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His departure at this critical time created the impression tliat the 
government was badly divided on the Lusitania issue, and consequently 
weakened Wilson’s hand. An avalanche of abuse descended upon Bryan. 
The New York World insisted that his action was "unspeakable treach- 
ery," while the Louisville Courier-Journal cried that “men have been 
shot and beheaded, even hanged, drawn and quartered for treason less 
heinous." 

Further diplomatic interchanges with Berlin failed to bring a prompt 
settlement of the Z-ustMiita controversy, and American interest began to 
flag. The Columbia (South Carolina) State paraphrased John Paul Jones, 
“We have not yet begun to write." The bellicose Roosevelt muttered 
something about Wilson’s last note having been “No. 11,765, Series B 
on tlie subject.*^ Not until February, 1916, some ten months after the 
fatal torpedoing, did Berlin agree to assume liability for the loss of 
American lives and to pay a suitable indemnity. But Washington did not 
regard tliis concession as satisfactory, and the controversy was still 
dragging along when the United States went to war with Germany. 

THE ARABIC BLUNDER 

Tlie Berlin government meanwhile recognized the danger of prosuking 
America further, and on June 6, 1915, issued a secret order requiring 
submarine commanders to spare enemy passenger liners. A public order 
Mould have been a betrayal of weakness. This safeguard worked reason- 
ably well until August 19, 1915, when a German submarine, in violation 
of instructions, sank the British passenger ship, Arabic, with a loss of riso 
American citizens. Secretary Lansing, who had succeeded Bryan, seriously 
considered the severance of diplomatic relations, but feared llial the 
country would not sustain the government. 

'The German ambassador in Washington. Count BemstorfI, M’as alarmed 
by the public outburst oscr the Arabic. On September 1, 1915, he gave 
the following reassuring statement to the Stale Department; “Liners will 
not be sunk by our submannes witliout warning and uKltout safety ol the 
lives of noncombatants, provided that the liners do not try to escape or 
offer resistance."** DcrnstoiQ was not auUionzcd to reveal these in- 
structions, and their publication, though sootlung to American public 
opinion, tlrcw a sliarp reprimand from BcrlirL 

The German government finally yielded to the insistent representations 
of the United States. On October s! 1915. it announc-cd that orders usued 
to the sub.nurinc commanders Tiavc been made so stnngcnt that a re- 
currence of incidaits similar to Use Arabic case is considered out of tlic 

* Sc* Otufatiin. ''Ifwntute anii AmrrKU NeutialUy. I9t** 

Amtf Uut n<x . M.m U3:3). TTi-TW 

■ W«f vf Lantin^ p. 43, 
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Sctiling the Arabic Case 
question." Berlin also expressed regret that American lixes should have 
been lost on the Arabic, and ga\c assurances that an indemnity would be 
paid. 

The outcome of the Arabic case was a triumph — at least temporarily 
for Wilsonian methods. Chief Justice White acclaimed it as “tlie greatest 
victory for American diplom.icy in a generation. A feeling of relief 
swept over the country, and even ex-President Roosevelt was force to 
concede that tlic result was "most gratifying." A clash with Germany 
might still be avoided if the submarine could be tept leashed. 
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If there is <111 
let's take itt 


oltermiiDC [to tear], for God's sake. 
Pbesipent Wilson, Apnl, 1917 


GERMAN SPIES AND SABOTEURS 
Rhative quiet reigned on the diplomatic Iront during the seven months 
after the Arabic crisis, in August, 1915 , primarily because German sub- 
marines refrained from kilbng American citizens. But a vast amount or 
suspicion and ill will was stirred up by the plots of German secret agents, 
particularly by their schemes to sabotage the American munitions trade. 
The Allies, of course, did not become involved in such obstruction 
because they had every reason to encourage the traffic. The most startling 
revelations came when an American secret-service operative stole a briet 
case from a key German espionage agent. Dr. Heinrich Albert, who 
absent-mindedly let it out of bis sight for a few moments in a New York 
streetcar. The publication of some of his documents by the Washington 
authorities, in August, 1915 , sensationally confirmed suspicions of Ger- 
man sabotage. 

Hardly less dramatic was the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian am- 
bassador in Washington, Dr. Constantin Dumba Some of his secret 
papers relating to the fomenting of strikes in munitions factories fell 
into the hands of the British, who in turn revealed tliem to the Ameri- 
can officials. Dumba had violated the Eleventh Commandment for diplo- 
mats: “Thou shalt not get cau^t” In September, 1915, Secretary Lansing 
requested his recall, and the luddess envoy, whose name suggested the 
current slang for stupidity,was jeered out of the country. The Boston Post 
gibed: 
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lomalic victor)’ — at least temporarily. He averted hostilities, maintained 
American prestige, and forced the Germans to muzzle, also temporarily, 
their most lethal sea weapon. But, ominously, he handed them a blank 
check which he could not honorably recall He declared that if they 
reopened submarine warfare, he would have to sever relations and that 
probably meant war. If and when the>' filled in the blank check, his hand 
would be forced. Wilson thus robbed himself of freedom of action 


THE HOUSE-GREY MORAL ENTANGLEMENT 

With the conflict in western Europe bogged down in the mud and 
barbed u-ire of trench warfare. Wilson became convinced that the only 
sure way to keep America out of the struggle was to bring it to an end. 

He had already taken a significant step toward a negotiated peace m 
Januara-. 1915, by sending his Intimate personal adviser, the pro-Ally 
Colonel Edward M. House, on a mission to Emope For a number of 
weeks the earnest Colonel was -jollied along by the British, rt'"db 
and the Germans, The brutal truth is that botli sides had 
so much blood and treasure into the bottomless pit 
dare face their people without some Iruits ot 
in England with King George V. House reportedi 
he that the best way to obtain permanent peaee was 
fight out of the Germans, and stamp on them for a u hile until t ey 
peace and more of it than any other nation. Furone on 

Early in 1916 the foot.loose Colonel House 
another peaee mission. A"‘"| “j™',7GrerThe latter recorded' the 

riuiry 22, 1916: 

Colonel House told mo <!»• 

France and England that the Jii the wSr Should the 

Conference should be ?^a„y refuse it. the United States 

Greys memorandum of his United States 

that even if such a gathering failed Kplliperent on the side of 

thorized him to urge peace negoUat.ons, and to promise 
■Cbade. ^ Cotond 

(House to Wilson. March 1. 191W. 
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would throw her “moral force" against Germany and her allies if they 
should refuse to co-operate. There were already two safeguarding prob- 
ablies” in the House-Grey memorandum, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the President. Wilson, who could not completely ignore Congress, 
promptly watered down the document further by inserting a third 
“probably." He thus changed the original statement to read, “the United 
States would probably leave the Conference as a belligerent on the side 
of the Allies. . . 

This statement, of course, was not a firm pledge by Washington, and 
the upshot was that the scheme for a negotiated settlement fell flat. 
Neither side desired a peace conference. Germany had the military ad- 
vantage, and the Allies, confident of ultimately landing a knockout blow, 
did not want to be handicapped at the peace table by Wilsons em- 
barrassing idealism. With the House-Grey memorandum tucked away 
in their files, the British could continue fitting with the comforting as- 
surance that the United States, though outwardly professing neu- 
trality, was morally committed to their side. The document also meant 
that London did not have to take too seriously American protests against 
Britain’s blockading practices — practices that were slowly driving the 
Germans to desperation. 

MAIL POUCHES AND BLACKLISTS 

During the nine months following the Sussex pledge, in May, 1916i 
the German submarines were on their good behavior as far as the United 
States was concerned. American public opinion was left free to con- 
centrate on the accumulatiou of grievances, old and new, at the hands of 
Britain. The ruthless suppression of an Irish revolt in the spring of Z9I6 
added fuel to the flames. 

Vastly annoying to red-blooded Americans was the British practice of 
opening United States mails, ostensibly in search of contraband en route 
to Germany, Besentment was increased rumors that trade secrets were 
being filched from these letters and turned over to British commercial 
rivals. The Brooklyn Eagle was soon to lament, “Our mails are being held 
up by the British and sent down by the Germans." 

After wordily refusing to make concessions on the maOs, the blockade, 
and other complaints, the British suddenly turned the knife in the 
wound by proclaiming a blacklist, on July 18, 1916. This was a list of 
some eighty persons or firms in the United States, most of them German- 
connected, that were suspected of pving undercover aid to Germany. 
British subjects were now forbidden to trade with them.^ 

This latest slap from London caused the anti-British Heaist press and 

’ T. A. Bailey, “The United States and dw Bladdist durine the Great War,” Jour. 

0/ Mod. Hirt.. VI (1934), 14-35. 
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The Crisis with Britain 
the pro-German partisans in the United States to rend the heavens. The 
strongly pro-Ally Neio York Times described the blacklist as the most 
tactless, foolish, and unnecessary act of the British Government during 
the war." Even Ambassador Page in London was disgusted. Wilson, 
forsaking his normaUy pro-Ally bias for the one conspicuous period of the 
war, declared that the "poor boobs’ in Britain had got on his nerves. 
To Colonel House he confessed: 


I am. I must admit, about at the end of my patience wth Great Britain 
and the Allies. This blacklist business is the last straw. 1 have told Sprmg- 
Rice iBriHsh ambassador] so. and he sees the reasons very dearly. Both 
he and Jiisserand (French ambass.adorl think it is a stupid blunder. . . . 
Can we any longer endure their intolerable course. 

Washington protested vigorously against the blacHist, hut was forced 
to base its case on international morals rather than international law. 
The plain truth was that Britain had a perfect legal right to forbid her 
own subiects to trade with certain firms in the United States. The strong 
tone of the American protest suggests that the Wilson administration, 
then in the midst of the 1916 campaign for re-elecUon was »«'■ 
bolting the Irish and German vote. The British, 'f =>8"'“ "8, 
error, gradually whittled down Uieit bbckllsl as far ns the United States 

An angered Congress faced squarely up to the f 

with Brlmln. It clothed the President with '"“‘'“’“P P°"' f"""" 
nsed-agalnst nations that blacklisted Amencans. 
time It passed the Naval Act of 1916. the larges Tw bMer 

of its kind then on record. 'Let US." insisted W Uon, build a nat^ b.gger 
than hers [Britain’s] and do what we please’ A .^-wdown w. h En^and 
might well have come if the renesved submarme warfare of Cemrany 
had not diverted American attention. ..nmincr to a 

AgitaUon for military preparedness bad meant.me ^ a 

head, for far-visioned citiaens l*e •"'“’do'e Eoosevel tad early br. 
seen ’the danger of Anrerica’s mvolvemcnt m te » P^' 

at heart, tad been cool to then 'Xe caused him 

opinion, combined with Gerraiuiys su , inie be urged a 

belatedly to mount the bandwagon, n ^ The subsequent 

formidable military and naval program erupted, proved 

legislation of 1916,' passed je- f " ™;S-Srba.,Lhips 

10%. ,00 little, too late “"‘‘.'“S^l^^emreit a B^ Stick wL 
rather than swift antisubm.irmc era . decided to push America 

painfully absent when the Gerrsun war lords dee.dcu p 
into the bloody abyss early m 1917. 

• (Baltimore, 1934), 
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THE NATION VOTES FOR WILSON— AND PEACE 
Interest in foreign affairs had meanwhile become partially eclipsed by 
the heated Presidential campaign of 1916. The Republicans passed by 
the vehemently pro-Ally ex-President Roosevelt, who was clamoring for 
armed intervention. Instead they picked their candidate, the heavily be* 
whiskered Charles Evans Hughes, from the cloistered Supreme Court. 
The Democrats renominated Wilson by acclamation in a wildly shouting 
convention that helped to provide impetus to the slogan: “He Kept Us 
Out of War.” 

Early in the campaign political wiseacres concluded that the hyphen- 
ated vote might well prove decisive. The Republicans took on the em- 
barrassing task of trying to woo the German-American element, while at 
the same time condemning Wibon for not having dealt more harshly with 
Germany in upholding American rights. In reply, the Democrats at- 
tempted to pin the mantle of pro-Germanism on the Republicans. The 
Democratic Neto York World challenged, “Can the Kaiser Defeat the 
President?” and defended Wilson for “the crime of being an American 
President instead of a German President” 

Hughes, who condemned Wibon's Teburely discussions" of the na- 
tion’s rights, tried to “straddle” on the pro-German issue. He announced 
firmly that he was for “America first and America efficient." Such vague 
phrases led to his being renamed Charles “Evasive” Hughes, and to the 
quip that he had left the bench for the fence. Wilson, on the other hand, 
was accused by pro-Cerman Irish-Americans of being “the best President 
England ever had." The violent Theodore Roosevelt, who was on fire to 
fight Germany, undoubtedly lost many votes for Hughes among Gerrnan- 
Americans and peace-loving citizens by his ranting speeches against 
Wilson. 

The campaign involved many issues — Mexico, the railroads, the tariff — 
but the leading one seems to have been the tacit promise of the Democrats 
to preserve neutrality. The country was plastered with placards bearing 
the slogan, “He Kept Us out of War.” A Democratic appeal to working- 
men read: 


You Are Working; 

~—Kot FigliSing/ 

Alive and Happy; 

—-Not Cannon Fodder? 

Wilson and Peace with Honor? 
or 

Hughes tridi RooKveltand War? * 
'Sew York Times. Nov, 4, 1916, 6.4-8 (Prfd advertisement). 
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West, who were the tide for Wilson. The President did 
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WILSON THE GLOBAL PEACEMAKER 

Shortly after the election, Wilson embarked upon a final desperate 
gamble to win a negotiated peace. He drafted an identical note appealing 
to both sets of belligerents to state specifically their war aims. But before 
he could present it the Germans stole his thunder by publishing, on 
December 12, 1916, a statement in which they indicated their rvillingness 
to discuss terms. Tills stroke left Wilson in an awkward dilemma. If he 
went ahead, the Allies would infer that Washington and Berlin were 
acting together. If he delayed, an opportunity to end hostilities would 
pass, and America might be dragged into the conflict by a resumption of 
submarine warfare. Wilson sent the note on December IS, 1916. 

The Allies were sorely displeased with this presumed evidence of 
German-American collusion, and were mortally offended by Wilson’s bold 
statement that “the objects which the statesmen of the belligerents on 
both sides have in mind in this v«ir are virtually the same. . . •" The 
British and French particularly reseoted ^Vilson's attempt “to smoke 
them out" and force them to confess their secret war aims. If the Allies 
did so, their people might stop fighting. The outspoken British militarist, 
Sir Henry Wilson, fumed, “That ass President Wilson has barged In. . . ■* 
Lord Northcliffe told Ambassador Page, “Everybody is road as hell.” The 
King broke down and wept. The Allied reply to Wilson’s request for war 
aims, though more promising than Germany’s, offered little hope- The 
Allies were determined not to yield to this "peace threat." 

After prayerful thought, Wilson gave Ws reactions to the belligerent re- 
plies in a memorable address to the Senate — or rather to the world— on 
January 22, 1917. He suggested a league of nations for establishing vrorld 
accord, and bluntly warned the embattled powers that only “peace 
without victory” could bring a permanent settlement. The American 
people generally greeted this far-visioned speech ivith enthusiasm. 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina, a Democrat, remarked that it was 
the “noblest utterance since the IDeclaration of Independence." But the 
frank phrase, “peace without victory,” was a bucket of cold water to the 
Allies, who could not afford to accept a stalemate. As far as immediate 
objectii-ei were concerned, the speech netted nothing. But it further 
magnified Wilson’s stature as the emerging moral leader of the world. 


THE BREAK ^V^■H BERUN 

Germany provided her brutal answer to “peace without victory" by 
proclaiming, on January 31, 1917, an unrestricted submarine campaign. 
Henceforth her undersea craft would attempt to sink all ships — neutral or 
belligerent, passenger or merchant— in the war zone. As a slight but in- 
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suiting concession, the United States might sail one ship a week to and 
from Falmouth, England, under sm’erely restricted conditions. The 
freedom of the seas," lamented tlie Brooklyn Eagle, "will now be enjoyed 
by icebergs and fish." 

The all-out submarine campaign was a carefully calculated risk that the 
German military men had finally forced upon the civilian authorities. 
The war had reached a seeming deadlock. The unorUiodox British block- 
ade, in wluch the United Stales acquiesced, was bringing shortages and 
hunger. With the lethal submarine, the Germans had a fairly goo 
chance of winning; without it, tliey seemed doomed to lose. Their aim 
was to force England to her knees by ruthlessly cutting off supplies from 
all over the world, not merely munitions from America. 

The Germans knew perfectly well that the unrestricted submarine 
campaign would shove the United States into the conflict. But ey con 
eluded, with considerable logic, tliat Britain would be starved out within 
a few months, long before the Americans could raise and tram a formid- 
able army, much less supply it and transport it across the submarine- 
infested Atlantic. Tlie United Stales, to be sure, had a 
but Britain already dominated the surface of the sea. With an eye to e 
tremendous traffic in munitions financed by American 
reasoned that the Americans could scarcely help t e \finister 

belUgerents than they were then doing as neutrals. T^German ^ter 
of Marine privately insisted, "from a mihtary point of v^ew America is as 

To Wilson the German submarine b^^n 

pletely unexpected, came as a staggering blow. ^ C,". 

Srue since the Simcr settlement eight ^ 1 ? S n td de- 

many had been generally friendly, while Umse „ 

teriorated badly, lut Wilson had ^atiouTp^^^^^^ 

break >vith Berlin in his Sussex nj of h- 

word required a diplomatic nature. A p 3 ^ 1917, to an- 

dramatically appeared before Confess, ‘ Germany, 

nounce the terminetien of virtually ineviteble. But 

After the severaoco of ,ho Germans were blufBng, 
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mass of our people would P^“- ,„ddenly Iroughl home to the 

The gdm note. On jinnar,. 10. 1917, the Ger- 

Amersean people by the i by O. O. tVta*.r (nloomhg- 

.Ians P. 11.00". »'» «/ “ *”'*'• ” ’ 

»on, Ind.. 1955). p. t'O' 
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man Foreign Secretary, Zimntennann, had cabled the German minister 
in Mexico fantastic instructions. iTje latter, in the event of war with the 
United States, should strive for a German-Mexican alliance, while holding 
out to Mexico the bait of recovering Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. He 
was also to arrange for Japan (one of the Allies!) to join the scheme.*' 
The incredible Ziromermaon note was intercepted and deciphered by 
British authorities, who turned it over to the Washington officials. On 
March 1, 1917, the note was headlined in the press and created, Lansing 
thought, a profoundcr sensation than the submarine announcement it- 
self. The American people were shocked to learn that Germany, if 
struck by the United States, would strike hack with legitimate, if ill' 
chosen, diplomatic weapons. A tremendous wave of anti-German senti- 
ment swept over the country, particularly into the hitherto apathetic 
Southwest and West. At this late date, Texans were not going to be re- 
conquered by Mexicans. The Pacific Coast, with its “yellow peril” prej- 
udice, was similarly aroused the proposed overture to Japan. A more 
nearly united America had moved one step nearer the brink. 

GERMANY “THROSir WAR ON AMERICA 

American shipping, fearful of submarine attacks, was meanwhile cling' 
Ing to port. Great quantities of wheat and cotton were piling up on the 
wharves, and threatening to dislocate American economic life. On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1917, therefore, Wilson went before Congress and asked for 
authority to provide mounted guns for American merchantmen. The 
House approved this request by a strong majority, but a handful of 
“peace-at-any-price" Senators helped filibuster the bill to death. Bed- 
blooded citizens branded the obstmclers as “Iscariots" and “traitors, 
while more violent critics demanded that the dissenters be hanged. 
Wilson let himself go when he declared publicly that a “little group of 
willful men had rendered the great government of the United States 
helpless and contemptible.” 

But Wilson finally prevailed. After being assured by his legal advisers 
that authority could be wrested from existing statutes, he proceeded to 
arm American vessels anyhow. In March. 1917, the first American aimed 
merchantmen put to sea with orders to fire on hostile submarines. 

The country waited hrfisJbJfssJy for the “overt acts."' Jn mid-March. 
1917, some six weeks after the original submarine aimouncement, Ger- 
man undersea raiders ruthlessly sank four unarmed American mer- 
chant ships, with heavy loss tk life. The Germans were now doing 
what they had threatened to do; wa^g war on United Stales shipping- 

Wilson still did not want hostilities, but the initiative was out of his 
hands. One Philadelphia newspaper hit the nail on the head when it 

“ Foreign Beialiom, 1917, Sapp. I, p. 147. 
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Wor with Germanj/ 

remarked that tlie “difference behvecn war and what we have now is 
that now we aren’t fighting back.*’ The only recourse was to call Congress 
into special session and ask it to recognize the state of hostilities tliat 
Germany had brought about. Wilsons memorable war message, de- 
livered to the joint houses of Congress on April 2, 1917. asked that body 
"formally" to accept the status of belligerency that had been “thrust" 
upon the United States. When he had finished, there was a moment of 
eloquent silence, and then deafening applause. 

The fateful war resolution, formalizing the hostilities "thrust upon 
the United St.ites,‘‘ passed the Senate, on April 4, 1917, by a vote of 
82 to 6. Among the dissenters were members of the “willfur group. On 
April 6 the House gave its approval by a count of 873 to 50. The rather 
surprising amount of opposition was concentrated in the isolationist and 
German-inhabited states of the Middle West. Only one of the negative 
votes in Congress represented the industrial East, which had a huge in- 
vestment stake in an Allied victory and which was nearer geographically 
to the German menace. But the great mass of the American people by this 
time were resigned to fighting, even though there was little thought of 
' sending a huge army overseas.** 

THE WAGES OF VNUEUTRAUTY 

Why was the United States dragged into the European conflagration, 
despite two-and-one-half years of determination to stay out? 

The German submarine was undoubtedly the immediate or precipi- 
tating cause. In a very real sense, America’s war declaration bore the well- 
knou-n trademark “Made in Germany." If the Germans had not launched 
their all-out submarine campaign, the United States would not have been 
drawn into the conflict when it was— possibly never. 

But the American people, in pointing an accusing finger at the sub- 
marine. were prone to o^■erlook their own responsibility’ for what befell 
them Their large-scale assistance to Uie Allies in munitions and other 
contraband, coupled with Washington’s acquiescence in the British block- 
ade, drove the Germans to desperate expedients that ultimately involved 
the United States. A more even-handed neutrality might have averted 

^ Both sets of belligerents flagrantly violated American rights— or what 
Washington insisted were American rights. Tliroughout the years of ncu- 
trafilv the Allies did so more consistently and persistently than Ger- 
ma„ 5 -’why, then, did Amedca «ot ^ht ft™? 

The basic explanation is that Allied intractions hurt American prop- 
ertv rights only. The United States could lodge protests against the seizure 
of ships, and collect damages later. But the German submarine took 
“T. A. Bailc). Woodrow and tht Lost Peace (New- York. 1944). p. 14. 
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Axnerican lives, and there was no proper recompense for lives. As the 
Boston Globe remarked, “One was a ‘gang of thieves'; the other was a 
‘gang of murderers.' On tlie whole, we prefer the thieves, but only as 
the lesser of two evils.” Many Americans were so deeply disturbed by the 
submarine, and by its threat to historic freedom of the seas, that they pro- 
posed to fight a limited-liability war. They would pull out just as soon as 
Germany agreed to respect the nation’s maritime rights. 

Additional factors made easier the decision to fight when Germany 
attacked American shipping. Among them were anger over German 
sabotage and intrigue (Zimmermann note); German nithlessness and 
militarism, as highlighted by Allied propaganda; fear that the Kaiser, if 
he crushed Europe, would ultimately attack the United States with over- 
powering force; the pro-Ally bias of a basically Anglo-Saxon nation; and 
the economic stake of American manufacturers and investors in the Allied 
cause. Finally, in March, 1917, some six weeks after the fateful submarine 
announcement, a Russian revolution overthrew the Czarist regime, and the 
American people could look forward to fighting beside the Allies without 
the black sheep of despotism in their camp.** 

With the wisdom of hindsight, one can see that there were several 
ways by which America could have avoided the all-out submarine chal- 
lenge. First, she could have kept her citizens and ships out of the combat 
zones, as was later done under tlie neutrality legislation of the ISSO's— 
legislation that came one war too late. But to Wilson and many fellow 
Americans such a course was dishonorable and a base surrender of his- 
toric rights. Second, the nation could have lowered its standards of na- 
tional honor, and simply have turned the other cheek. Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark all stayed out of the war, although losing more of their 
nationals from submarine attacks than the United States did while neutral. 
But a proud and patriotic nation like the giant trans-Atlantic republic 
would not consent to being an international doormat. 

• In later years came the “revisionist” accusation that various pressure 
groups had stampeded America into declaring war. Among them were 
the propagandists, the bankers, and the munitions manufacturers. Such 
groups no doubt had some influence in shaping the policies in Wash- 
ington that eventually goaded the Germans info their unrestricted sub- 

" In later years writers alleged that the United States ruthed into war to save the 
Allies, presene the balance ol power, and keep open the sea lanes to England. There 
was no rushing; eight weeks elapsed between the submarine announcement and the 
declaration of war. The Allies were not dwu^t to be m need of saving; not unt“ 
the United SUfes got into the war was & leveaM how badly off they were As for 
keeping open the North Atlantic sea lanes, Germany's submarine warfare had been 
going on for more than two >ears, and not until after the Umted States entered the 
war did the tonnage losses become truly fri^tenmg. Nor did the United States “rush 
into Ail conflict to “make the world safe for democrac^ and to fight a war "to end 
war." These ideaU were sloganKed war anus Aat became prominent after Ac United 
States was forced in. See ibid., Ch. L 
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marine \varfare. But in the final analpis America fought because she was 
attacked — the war was “thrust" upon her. 
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CHAPTER 


Negotiating the 
Treaty of Versailles 


Six tnUlion young men lie fn premature graves, and 
four old men sit in Paris portiticmmg the earth. 

New Yorx NAnex, 1919 


ASSOCIATES OF THE ALLIES 

The TRANsmoN from prolonged neutrality to active belligerency was not 
easy. Faithful to the hoary no-alliance tradition, the United States, at 
Wilson’s insistence, did not become allied with the Allies, merely 
ciated”— 'hence the cumbersome term "the Allied and Associated Powers. 
But regardless of terminology, America poured out unstinted aid for 
the common cause. 

Belligerency also brought a new viewpoint toward neutrality. The 
United States now became an active or silent partner of the Allies in 
“modifying” international law. But in the interests of consistency, Wash- 
ington refused to support some of the Allied practices to which it had 
vigorously objected during the years of neutrality. Other practices that 
it had protested against only mildly were accepted and even refined. 
Conspicuous in this category were the blacklist and the economic control 
of neutrals near Germany or adjacent to her. But Washington was able 
to make out some kind of legal case for every device that it used — just 
as the Allies had been able to do before America entered the war.‘ 

But co-belligerency was not achieved without friction. The recent dis- 
putes svith Britain, notably those over the blacklist and maib, had left 
a bitter aftertaste. The Geiman-Americans and particularly the Irish- 
Americans were acutely unhappy. Anti-British textbooks, keeping alive 
the traditional hatred, had been poisonously pervasive. When Admiral 
Sims went to England early in the war. Admiral Benson had warned 

* See T. A. Bailey, The Policy of the Vnfted States totaird the Neutrals, 1917-191S 
(Baltiinoie, 1942). 
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him: “Don’t let the British pull the wool over your eyes. It is none of our 
business pulling their chestnuts out of die fire. We would as soon fight 
the British as the Germans."* 

Britain made haste to cultivate her new “Associate. The London Punch 
rejoiced that "too proud to fight" had now become “proud to fight too. 
The King practiced baseball throwing and ate an American buckwheat 
cake, which he pronounced "good." On July 4, 1917 — of all days the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes floated side by side over West- 
minster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. The Americans, for their 
part, suddenly discovered that the anti-British textbooks were hurtf^ 
to Allied morale. One result was a rewriUng campaign, in which the truth 


was grossly distorted. . , .n- j 

Commissions of distinguished statesmen from the principal Alhed 
powers, seeking to achieve closer accord, hastened to America to devise 
plans for a speedy victory. Their efforts were directed large y— ^n sue- 
cessfuUy— towaid a lauch-needed MMirdinaUoa ot eSoiL But Amencan 
money and supplies, though lavishly provided, were not enough, 
Allies were already scraping the bottom ot their roan-power barrel. The 
United States at length agreed to send an immense body of troops, ulti- 
mately over two million men. The American people would have 
the Genuan submarine challenge to 1917 with even greater reluctance If 
they had foreseen such large-scale paiticipaUou. 


THE BIPACT OP THE FOURTEEN POINTS 

Wilson’s moral leadership was enormously 
aetive role fa the conflict. For him the briw pill f “ ““ 
parUally sweetened by the knowledge that the Umt d S ^ “ “ “ 

war to make the world ‘safe tor 'J''"°“^5 ''„h,IIv met Usina to the full 
In Wilson tho mar. an_d 

his Presidential pulpit, he hefd ^ thought it was fighting, 

principles for which the nat^ 5^” themselves eHectively to 

But these speeches were “f 8 „„.died this deflciency admirably 
appeared 

famous Fourteen Points address. 

■E. E. Moruon, Admiral S™ 
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The Fourteen Points were designed as a capsuled statement of All'ed 
war aims and hence as an engine of propaganda, both at home and 
abroad. Specifically, they were an attempt to offset the recent publica- 
tion by the Russian Bolsheviks of the Czars damaging seCTet treaties of 
imperialism with the Allies, and to encourage the Russians to stay in the 
conflict. Wilson furtlier hoped that Ws statement of war aims would 
nerve the Allied peoples to fight harder, and weaken the resistance of the 
enemy nations by holding out to them the seductive hope of a just peace 
— not one of vengeance. In summary form Wilson's Fourteen Points pro- 
gram follows: * 

1. j Abolition of secret diplomacy. 

IThe liberals in all countries would approve.] 

2. Freedom to navigate the high seas in peace and war. 

[Pleasing to the Germans, who distrusted British sea power.] 

3. Removal of economic bairiers among the nations. 

[Reassuring to tie Gennans, who feared economic reprisals at the 
end of the war.] 

4. Reduction of armaments. 

[Gralifj-ing to taxpayers in all countries.] 

5. Adjustment of colonial claims in the interest of both the inPiabitantj 
and the powers concerned. 

ff. Restoration of Russia and a wefcome for her &i the society of nations 

7. The return of Belgium to her people. 

8. Evacuation and restoration of French territory, including Alsace- 
Lorraine, taken by tie Germans in 1871. 

9. Readjustment of Italian frontiers “along clearly recognizable lines or 
nationality." 

10. Free opportunity for "autonomous development" for people of Austria- 
Hungary. 

[An appeal to the submerged minorities of the ramshackle empire.] 

11. Restoration of the Balkan nabons and &ee access to the sea for Serbia. 

12. Protection for mlnonties in Turkey. 

13. An independent Poland. 

[Seductive to the Poles of Austna-Hungary and CennanyJ 

14. “A general association [League] of nations” to secure "mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial intepity to great and small 
states alike." 

Wilson regarded his Fourteenth Point — the League of Nations — as the 
capstone point The idea was not ori^al with him. It bad long been 
advocated by thinkers on both sides of the Atlantit^ and since 1914 had 
received the backing of influential groups in the United States.* 

In subsequent addresses Wilson ebborated, clarified, and supplemented 
the original Fourteen Points. He declared for a just permanent open 
peace, and stressed the desirabili^ of consulting the wishes of the minor- 
ity groups involved in the prospectis^ settlements. This last ideal— 
Secretary Lansing called it self-determination "dynamite"— raised up 
• Cong. BecerJ. 65 Cong., 2 sets., pp. 680-681. 

•See R. J. Bartlett. Tht League to Enforce Peace {Chapel Hill, N.C. 1944). 
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unrealizable hopes among subject peoples the world over. All the points 
and principles, totaling about twenty-three, are popularly referred to as 
the Fourteen Points. 

Wilsons fascinating phrases pitn'cd to be a mighty instrument of 
propaganda. George Creel, head of the American CommUtee on Public 
Information, scattered over the world some sixty million pamphlets, 
booklets, and leaflets containing '^Vilsonisms. In China, a translated 
volume of the Presidents speeches became a “best seller. In Poland, uni- 
versity men clasped hands when they met and soulfully uttered one word, 
"WUson.” In Italy, candles burned in lonely cottages before poster- 
portraits of the new Messiah risen in the West. The Alhed mihtary 
leaders, perceiving the propaganda x-alue of the Fourteen 
countless IcaBets upon Germany and Anstrla-Hungaiy from balloons and 
airplanes. This aerial barrage u-as effective in spreading unrest among 
submerged minorities, and in wealtcning the mora e o troops a 
front.* 


THE FOUHTEEN POINTS DISARM GERMANY 

Fresh man power from the aroused Western Sj"”* S'' ^ 

In favor of the Allies, and Germany’s -military masters 
pending doom. By October, 1318. they had indued Berlin <» P™P'’“ " 
Wilson the ealling of a eonterence that would make a P'Jf' ™ 
Fourteen Points, Tl.ey chose Wilson, rather 
cause they assumed ihat the "Slonaw 
easily handled. They especially feared that the 
return a point-blank refusal, and thus nmke 

of the Fafherlaod, They specifically hoped to trap W.lson mlo a oessabon 
of hostilities that svould euable them to re-fom them hues and sttengthen 

their position. ,vmn{» man Few chapters in Amer- 

But in Wilson Germany P'f h,, .aries of interchanges 

lean diplomatic history reveal greater He had consistently 

with the German offldals dunng Ge™an people, only 

preached that America had no qu n. the Kaiser and his 

Sdlh their -military masters.’ He now could be 

following would have to he ",“0^X0 to take the 

agreed upon. The war-weaty C that the Kaiser was forced 

hint. The pressure ^ the counti)- to Holland, « liere 

to abdicate, on November 9 , 191 . “unwept, unhonored, and 

he Uved for his remaining twenty-three years ui i> 

unhung.” 

•Ceorse Houi We " 

also C. G. Brunt., Allied 
I9J8 (Stanford Uni«rsity, Calif., 193S). PP- 
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President Wilson expressed liis willingness to come to terms with Ger- 
many on the basis of his Fourteen Points and subsequent clarifying 
addresses. But the Allies, who had enthusiastically preached the gospel 
according to Wilson for war purposes, were far less enthusiastic about 
these principles for peace purposes. Jjong before America entered the 
war, these powers had made a number of secret treaties among them- 
selves for the purpose of carving up the choicest possessions of the enemy. 
A strict application of the Fourteen Points would deprive them of their 
spoils. Britain likewise balked at accepting Point 11, on freedom of the 
seas. She would not throw overboard the blockade, her chief oSensive 
weapon, at the behest of the idealistic Wilson. The thrifty French peas- 
ants, for their part, were detennined to have monetary payments for the 
heavy damages caused by the German invader. The Fourteen Points were 
not sufficiently clear on this issue. 

The Allied objections to the Fourteen Points were serious, but Colonel 
House, who represented Wilson in Europe, held high cards. Economically, 
the Allies were hardly less dependent upon America for reconstruction 
than they had been for war. If Wilson should leave them in the lurch, 
the consequences might be calamitous. The Germans probably would be 
encouraged to fight to the last ditch, and svithout /jnericao assistance 
the Allies might not be able to extort satisfactory terms. 

After Colonel House had delicately threatened to make a separate 
peace, the Allies grudgingly agreed to accept the Fourteen Points as the 
basb for negotiation. But they secured one important modification and 
one important elucidation. The reservation was that the Allies should re- 
tain complete liberty as regards freedom of the seas. The elucidation 
was that the restoration of evacuated territory by Germany should include 
compensation for damages to the dvilian population — that is. reparations. 
Wilson much preferred an unreserved acceptance of the Fourteen Points, 
but be won a diplomatic victory, considering the secret aims of the 
Allies, in winning as much as he did. 

The Armistice was formally signed on November 11, 1918. Wilson was 
not responsible for its terms. iTie instrument was drawn up and approved 
by the Allied military leaders, who thus plucked the fruits of victory 
svithout having to launch a costly invasion of Germany. 

Yet the American people were badly frustrated by the outcome, for 
they had been keyed up to march on to Berlin and “hang the Kaiser." To 
leave the enemy's soil unseated seemed to many red-blooded citizens a 
betrayal of the honored dead. "Our answer to the Huris twaddle." ex- 
claimed the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “shall be more war." The Charleston 
Neas end Courier would have no braining “with the blood-sUined gang 
of thugs and pirates . . . who dehberately . . . plunged the world into 
war." Prominent Republicans, like Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
feared a "soft peace.' "Let us," cried ex-President Roosevelt, "dictate 
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peace by the hammering guns and not chat about peace to the accom* 
paniment of tlie clicking of typewriters."* 


THE PARTISAN OCTOBER APPEAL 
Wilson was much concerned about the forthcoming Congressional 
elections. Realizing tliat he faced a desperate fight with the Allies in se- 
curing a peace based on the Fourteen Points, he knew that his hand 
would be weakened by a setback at the polls. Accordingly, on October 
25. 1918, he issued his famous appeal to the voters, beginning: 

If you have approved of my leadership and wish me to continue to be your 
unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at home and abroad I eamesUy beg 
that you will express yourselves unmistakably to that effect by f 

a DemocraUc majority to both the Senate and the House of Representahves.^ 

During the war the popular slogan, sponsored by Wilson, had been: 
‘Politics is adiourned.” The Repubheans in Congress had m fact su^ 
ported parts of WUson’s war program more wholeheartedly “e 
Democrats, Now the Republican leaders cried out In an^ish 
had broken the truce. Actually. poliUcs had net been 
the war. Ex-president Roosevelt had for some time been 
partisan campaign against Wilson, perhaps with the purpose of padng 
L Llo rLfcreft public declanHon.* W.a, a heated ^ 

voters tranaped to the poUs in November, 1918 and 
maiorlties to both houses of Congress. Bot the * ”'^7“ r’X 
landsUdo proportionsr the Bepublioan control of the Senate rested on the 

■’Imirrtrfr'ra;;^. repudiate,, of Wib™ are all h^hl, 
speculative. He might conceivably have bst even “ 

had not made the appeal. A reaction against f 

mid-term Congressional elections is norma , an i 
in 1918, with the end of wartime sacnEom rn s.ght A ot u 

eratio leaders had 

^m.TrS;s^S!r.:gSw^^^^ 

roTd^^ qu^tTrha/UTe mold have claimed a vote of oon- 

v„;f rSatracS.' Sr? STti-KS’-S 

’ Netii Yort Times. Oct. 26. 1916. g-peal for Congressional 

•President McKinley, 8 tSen pubLcfy supported 

support in 1898 It had rot The Congressional Election of 

the President. On 457-458, S. W. Liveimore, The 

1918.’' South Atlantic Qm'.. Miss. ValUy Hist. XXXV 

Sectional Issue la the 1918 Congresswnal Electtoos. 

(1948). 29-«0. 
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fidence. If be had kept quiet and had lost, he could have claimed that 
the result was of no particular si^ificance. Id any event, he bad staked 
his prestige on the outcome, and on the basis of a legislative majority 
he was the only one of the leading statesmen at Paris not entitled to be 
there. 


A HAND-PICKED PEACE COMMISSION 

Wilson again startled the nation, on November 18, 1918, by announcing 
that he was going to Paris as a member of the American peace delegation. 
He evidently reasoned that only by appearing in person, and using his 
enormous prestige, could he secure the lasting peace on which he had set 
his heart. 

A cry of protest arose from Wilsons critics, chiefly partisan Republicans. 
They insisted that no President had ever gone to Europe before, and 
that Wilson was needed at home to grapple with the pressing problems 
of domestic reconstruction. His going, moreover, was regarded as a manf' 
festation of his “Messiah complex.” Furthermore, he would be the only 
head of a delegation who had recently been "repudiated” by the elec- 
torate. Ex-Presldent Roosevelt vehemently proclaimed that "Mr. Wilson 
has no authority whatever to speak for the American people at this time. 
The argument also ran that the President could use his immense influence 
more eSecllvely by acting through instru«ed representatives, as Mc- 
Kinley bad done In 1898. In America, at one end of the cable, Wilson 
would be able to make his decisions unhurriedly, far removed from the 
personal pressure of Allied leaders, and closely in touch %vith American 
opinion and the headstrong Senate. 

The Republicans received another rude shock on November 29, 1918, 
when the membership of the American Peace Commission was an- 
nounced. In addition to Wilson, the group conseted of Secretary Lansing, 
Colonel House, General Tasker H. Bliss, and Henry White, an able career 
diplomat 

Republican foes of the admiobtration were acutely unhappy- They 
complained bitterly that there wais only one member of their party, Henry 
White, on the commission. And he was not an outstanding figure like 
Elibu Root or ex-President Taft, wbo branded the whole group “a cheap 
lot of skates." The Senators were offended on two counts. First, Wilson 
had not consiJted them in advance; and second, he had not selected a 
single member from their ranks. The logical Republican was Lodge of 
Massachusetts, but he and Wilson hated each other. The Republicans, 
clearly the majority party, had helped fight the war; titey now beheved 
that they were entitled to better than 20-per-cent representation on the 
Peace Commission. The mbfortune was *ha r from Wibon’s point of view 

* Kanttu City Star, Nov. 25, 1918, 1.2, 
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there were serious objections to taldng along a prominent Republican, 
from cither Uie Senate or pri^-ate life. (XfcKinJey had sent tliree Senators 
to Paris in 1S9S— one Democrat and two Republicans.) 

^et \\'ilson was bound to be the object of partisan attack, whatever lie 
did. He was the only Democrat since Andrew Jackson to serve rivo con- 
secutive terms, and he had pushed through Congress a sweeping program 
of domestic reform. These measures had trod on the toes of many big- 
business tycoons, who were preponderantly Republican and who were 
determined to turn back the clock to the good old d.ays of conservatism. 
If the President were to dictate a liberal peace, his prestige would soar 
so high that he miglit run for a third tenn, or possibly hand-pick his suc- 
cessor. Wilson and his work had to be undone at all costs. 


WILSON— THE NEW WORLD MESSIAH 


Whatever the shortcomings of the American Peace Commission, it did 
not Jack eapert advice. Late in J9J7, at the instance ol ^ViJson, a group of 
specialists known as “The Inquiry* had assembled in New York Citj-. 
Mostly college professors, they gathered and sifted a mountain of data— • 
historical, economic, geographical, ethnographic — that might prove use* 
ful at the peace tabic. 

Wilson sailed from New York on the George Washin^on in December, 
1918, with a small army of erperts from The Inquiry accompanying him. 
The great prophet arisen in tlie West— and apparently repudiated by his 
own people— was accorded a tumultuous, garlanded reception in France. 
L’Europc Noimc/lc exclaimed, 'Never lias a king, never has an emperor 
received such a welcome.” One woman wrote; 


Wilson you have given back the father to his home, the ploughman to 
his field ^ . . You have saved our fiance; love blooms again. Wilson, you 
haveaaWd oiir children. Through you evil is punished. Wilson! Wilson! 
Glory to you, who, like Jesus, have said: Peace on Earth and Good WiO 
to Men! 


Delirious throngs turned out to cheer this Americ.in savior, who had 
helped burl back tlie Germans and who seemed to promise an immediate 
millennium. Assuredly he would draw up a just peace— which, of course. 

meant grinding Germany dowm to U.e very dust. 

mile waiting for the Paris Conference to convene, Wilson journeyed 
to Enriand where he was warmly greeted. He next Wsited Italy, where 
the demonstration of blind des-olion to Woosto Veclson” was indescrib- 
able. One worldngman declared: 

Thev sav he thinks of us-the pw people; that he wants us all to have 
a fSr chance- that he is going to do something when he gets here that will 
oted io G B. Noble. Polfcict and Opiidonaet Parit, J9I9 (New York. 1935). 

p. 73. 
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make it impossible for our government to send us to war again. If he had 
only come sooner! 1 have already lost my two sons. Do you believe he is 
strong enough to stop all wars? ** 

The French and Italian leaders both made determined efforts to keep 
Wilson from the masses, lest his idealism weaken their imperialistic ob- 
jectives. One Italian workingman is supposed to have remarked irrever- 
ently that if the Pope died Wilson might appoint a Protestant successor. 

The Conference, which finally opened on January 12, 1919, got off on 
the wrong foot The first of the Fourteen Points declared for “Open 
Covenants of peace, openly arrived at." Wilson did not mean that there 
was to be house-top diplomacy — that all the "birth pangs of the peace 
were to be exposed to the public gaze. But he believed that the texts of 
treaties should be published so that the people would know in what way 
they had been bound. In short, secret diplomacy but open results. 

American newspapers alone had sent more than a hundred of their 
ablest conespondents to report a blow-by-blow description of the Con- 
ference. But on the very Erst day the doors were locked in their faces, 
and a secretary finally came out and read a juiceless, five-line suminary. 
The outcry of the newsmen was fearsome. Wilson fought valiantly for 
more publicity, for the United States was the one great nation whose 
aims could bear the full light of day. But the other powers did not want 
any more cats let out of the bag. 

In the end, the scanty official statements were supplemented by "care- 
ful leakages," “grapevine" rumors, and other "drippings’ from the Con- 
ference. One result was a most unfortunate atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust To add to the confusion, the French officials fed information to 
their press designed to poison the public against Wilson. The abuse be- 
came so savage that Wilson finally threaten^ to move the Conference to 
Geneva, whereupon the tone of the French newspapers miraculously 
changed. 


THE “BIG FOUR" IN LABOR 

The Conference bad hardly got under way when the discovery was 
made that the hundreds of delegates from the twenty-seven Alli^ and 
Associated powers comprised too unwieldly a body for effective work. 
One British ebsert’er referred la the confusion as *lhat sense of riot in a 
parrot house." The Supreme Council or the Council of Ten was therefore 
assigned the task of grappling with the most important problems. It was 
composed of the two ranking delegates from each of the five big powers; 
Brilain, France, Italy. Japan, and the United Stales. Its decisions, arrived 
at with the help of numerous experts, were reported from time to brae to 
the plenary conference for final action. 

“ Norval Richaidjon, My Diplomatic Eduestlan {.Vew yott. 1929 ), pp. 182-180- 



Wilson’s Earlj/ Triumphs 

The Council of Ten, which in turn proved too cumbersome, was par- 
Ually supplanted, in March, 1919, by the Council of Four or the “Big 
Four.” Wilson, representing the richest and freshest of the powers, really 
occupied the driver’s seaL The other members were Premier Vittorio 
Orlando of Italy, a genial and cultured genUcman; Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George of Great Britain, a magnetic, shifty, master politician; ^d 
Premier Georges Clemenceau of France, the seventy-eight-year-old or- 
ganizer of victory" known as "the Tiger." Grizzled, grey-gloved (to cover 
his eczema), fiery, cynical, he was a hard-bitten realist ever alert^ the 
interests of France. Some of the time the group was the Council of Three, 
for Orlando was not infrequently absent. Three lone men m a room 
settling the fate of the worldl . „ 

Speed was urgent, for Europe was exhausted and himgry. 
stad Herbert Hoover, "is at the door of the world. The red cloud of 
Russian Bolshevism was spreading tosvard western Europe. RMaps there 
would not even be a lesponsible government m Betlm 
came to offer specific terns. A cmient saying m Paris was Better a bad 
treaty to-dav than a good treaty four months hence. 

Despite the crying need of Wg.Enrope 6'=^ 
turned to dividing the booty-Ihe enemy s colonies, ^ler a taoeWm 
fight, and in conlfnnity svith Point V. 

would msme a just a Listed that the more pressing problem 

as many Bepublicans at nom . League of Nations be 

of a peace treaty be , obiected for he feared that if he did 

fashioned later. be shelved in the 

not get the Lea^e a j,ble to carry the day by the sheer 

scramble for spoils. H , yn by some old-fashioned log- 

weight of his Yuf'SacB hn '"n the support of the ft.liaus 

rolling. In ‘S”n'nnce <> frunUcr in the Tyrol with some 200,000 

hy pm™”"®*™ of self-determination. At all events, the 

Germans — a disquieting ^ 1919, to honor Wilson’s wishes and 

Conference voted, on Januaj^ integral part of the treaty, 
make the League of N . ^ c^innan of the Commission to «lraft 

Wilson bimself Nations. Although European thinkers had 

the Covenant of the ^ organization, he made the whole idea 

long been at work on J intense pressure after hours, the 

peculiarly his “"’V ' o^tdi 10 ‘^etber a draft in ten days. On February 
Commission was able t p before the entire Conference and 

14. 1919. Wilson tnurophanuy 
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read the completed League Covenant. “A living thing is bom, he 
solemnly declared.*^ 

By this time Wilson had been absent from home more than two months. 
He now found it necessary to return for the purpose of signing bills and 
explaining the League Covenant to the American people. Thus far he had 
done well. He had successfully resisted a snarling division of the booty, 
and he had committed the Conference to his capstone point, the League 
of Nations. His prestige, though waning, was still high. Perhaps the 
sequel would have been less tra^c if he had remained in Washington, 
directing the subsequent negotiations by vnre. 


THE REPUBLICAN REVOLT IN THE SENATE 
Before leaving Paris, Wilson sent a cablegram to the House and Senate 
committees concerned with foreign affairs, inviting them to dine with 
him at the White House and dismiss the league of Nations. He also re- 
quested that Congress refrain from debating the subject until bis arrival. 
But while he was on the high seas, the Senate opened fire. Senator Borah 
of Idaho assailed the League Covenant as "the greatest triumph for 
English diplomacy In three centuries of English diplomatic life," while 
Senator Reed of Missouri branded the League of Nations "a sort of inter- 
national smelling committee." 

The memorable gathering of the Senate and House committees took 
place on the evening of February 26. 1919. The President, who had agreed 
to answer questions regarding the League, was rigorously cross-examined. 
His friends thought that he appear^ to good advantage; his critics 
thought otherwise. Republican Senator Brandegee of Connecticut re- 
marked, “1 feel as if 1 had been wandering with Alice in Wonderland 
and had tea with the Mad Hatter.** 

On the last day of the Congress, March 4, 1919, the Senatorial foes of 
the League showed their teeth when Senator Lodge introduced the Re- 
publican Round Robin. It was signed by thirty-nine Senators or Senators- 
elect, more than the one-third plus one necessary to defeat the treaty. 
The most striking part of the ultimatuin read; 

Resolved . . . That it is the sense of the Senate that while it is their 
sincere desire that the nations of the world should unite to promote peace 
and general disarmament, the constitution of the league of nations in 
/firm nou> proposed to the peace conference should not be accepted by the 
United Slates. . . 


The Round Robin then declared that the proposed leag ue of nations 
should be considered only after peace had been made. Thus the Senate 


"D. H. Miller, The Drafting t>f the Cwertant <New York. 1S28), 11, 563. 
“Fleming. The United States and the League p 134 
“ Cone- Record, 65 Ceng., 3 sets, p. 4974. Italics inserted. 
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audience in New York, on the evening of March 4, 1919. He defiantly 
revealed his strategy in an unfortunate combination of boast and threat: 
. . . WTien that treaty comes back, gentlemen on this side >vill find the 
covenant not only in it, but so mai^ threads of the treaty tied to the 
covenant that you cannot dissect the covenant from the treaty withOTt 
destroying the whole vital structure. The structure of peace will not be 
vital without the League of Nations, and no man is going to bring back a 
cadaver with him.'® 

Wilson did not think that the Senate would dare incur the odium of 
rejecting the entire treaty and tweaking “the heart of the world. 


THE FOURTEEN POINTS IN PERIL 

The Round Robin stab in the back and the other attacks on Wilson 
were widely headlined in Europe. The foes of the President, thinking 
that he had been repudiated and that the I-eague was now dead, took 
heart. When Wilson returned in mid-March, 1919, he was alarmed to 
discover that Secretary Lansing and Colonel House had, in bis opinion, 
been too willing to make concessions during his absence. He halted the 
so-called movement to “sidetrack" the League, and dramatically declared 
that he svould stand squarely oo the decision to incorporate tbe League 
Covenant in the treaty. This whole disagreeable episode provides further 
ammunition for those who argue that only by being there in person could 
Wilson secure the kind of treaty that he envisioned. 

Tbe original draft of the League Covenant had been so hastily thrown 
together Aat it bristled with defects. Critics in America, many of them 
sincere and constructive, pointed to the desirability of amendment They 
stressed the need of safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine, of exempting 
purely “domestic" issues like iiranigration and tariHs, and of providing a 
method for withdrawing from the League. Wilson finally succeeded in 
forcing the more reasonable of these demands into the Covenant; but m 
doing so he weakened his hand with his diplomatic adversaries, who in- 
sisted on equivalent concessions. 

The chief battle was with France. The tough-minded Clemenceau 
remembered that the invader had been repelled by bayonets and bullets, 
not by flaming ideals. He was partic ular ly skeptical of the Fourteen 
be app-asentiy Vsad uevei tead. “God gave m bis Tea Com- 
mandments," he said, “and we broke them. Wilson gave us bis Fourteen 
Points — ^we shall see." '• 

Clemenceau’s first demand was reparations for damages caused by the 

"Kew York Timet, ^fa^ch S, 1919, 1:4. 

” W. A. Woodrow Wslan (Boston. 1939), p. as 4 . T can get on with you- 

said Clemenceau to House. “You are praclicaL I understand you, but talking to 
Wilson U sotnething like talking to Jesus ChristT Lord HiddelTt Intimate Pwiy of the 
Peace Conference and After, J91S-19S3 (New York, 1904). p. 73. 
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Germanic invader. But to determine how much the fallen foe should 
and could pay would take too much time; hence the exact sum was left 
to the later decision of a Reparations Commission. This arrangement, in 
effect, was a blank check against Germany s economic resources. 

men the Germans had laid down their arms in 1918. the understand- 
ing was clear that they would not be assessed war costs, only damages. 
But certain AlLed leaders bad promised their txx-burdened peoples to 
pluck huge sums from the German goose, and Wilson was finally per- 
suaded to repudiate his public position and include Allied pensions. 
These virtually doubled the reparation bill. e\oked anguished cries of 
betrajal from the Germans, and tmdermined the whole reparations pro- 
gram. When advised by one of his experts that tlie pension decision was 
illogical, Wilson shot back: “Logic? Logic? I dont give a amn or 
logicl I am going to include pensions. 


rSEUDOSECURITY FOR FRANCE 

Clemenccau’s second demand was security against *e horrors of 1914, 
when the Getman armies had thundered toward Pans. The French 
desired to occupy Germany to the Rhine River, or to 
state there. But ihe placing of millions of 0'™“' ' ff 
would be n gross viition of seU-detcrminatlon^ Wtlson Cl^n- 

cean svith all his soul, while the French p, ess “P°e 

American idealist, Ray Stannard Baker efR 

nings ‘utterly beaten, worn out. his face quite hagg appear 

and the eye twitching painfnllyt but Ihe next morning he wojd appear 

refreshed and eager to go on .sicken with 

On April 3, 1919, at the peak „„ „i„d svith 

influenza. His temperature mounted to 1 , studv sat 

-violent paroxysms of emsS|d»g " Oo^ ^ demand the sick man 

the Other members of tlie Big Four. T he inquired when 

replied, -Nol' On April 7. *■<“ Pt'^detX » Sick to the 
the liner George Woshington ^Id ^„^ered that the Ameri- 

United Slates. Although one French spokesman 
cans “were going home to mother.- this dramatic gesture may na p y 
some part in breaking the deadlock. b-jancing of interests. France 

The resulting compromise represented a b g ^ Nations 

was ,0 occup/the Rhineland «^"„Iy (oS "bke period, at 
would administer Germany s ^1 no ijbidte determine their 

the end of which tire Saarlanders •”S“ X ” g' eeau, Wibon and 
own fate. In return for r , mg which promised France 

Lloyd Geerge signed the Secnrrty Treaty of 1919, wh P 

" R. S. Bier. Wa«lmw 'Wb™ 
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armed assistance in the event of anotbCT unprovoked attack by Germany. 
In one of the most fateful decisions of the post-war years, the United 
States Senate, true to its no-entangling tradition, never acted on the 
pact, and Britain was released from her obligab'on. France felt betrayed, 
for she now had neither the Rhineland nor security. If the three principal 
victors had kept this alliance intact, Adolf Hitler quite probably would 
not have luileashed the dogs of war twenty years later. 

ITALY AND JAPAN SHOW THEIR HANDS 

The next major crisis was precipitated by Italy. She had entered the 
war in 1915 on the side of the Allies, but only ^ter being promised choice 
parts of the enemy’s territory by the secret Treaty of London. She now put 
forth an additional demand for Rome, the most valuable sea outlet of the 
newly created state of Yugoslavia, The city itself was inhabited pre- 
dominately by Ilah'ans, but the Yugoslavs were far more numerous in 
the outskirts. On the basis of self-detenainat/on, Wilson sternly opposed 
the claim of Italy. When he found the Italian delegates unmoveable, be 
unwbely appealed over their heads to their own people, in April. 1919. 
The Italian leaders at the Conference left in a huff, their countrymen 
rallied enthusiastically behind them, and Wilson was denounced by the 
very masses that had shortly before idolized him. After the Paris Con- 
ference, Italy and Yugoslavia worked out a compromise on Fiume, with 
the result that Wilson won a belated but somewhat hollow victory for 
self-determination. 

‘The politely bowing Japanese, who had been biding their time, now 
stepped forward to lake full advantage of the Italian crisis. Having failed 
to secure a racial-equality declaration in the League Covenant, they were 
all the more determined to acquire Germany's economic rights in the 
Chinese province of Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius.^* On the 
basis of treaties and actual armed conquest, they had a far better claim 
than Italy had to Fiume. Moreover, by a secret pact in 1917 Britain had 
agreed to support Japanese claims in Shantung and to Germany’s Pacific 
islands north of the equator, in return for Japanese support of British 
claims to Germany's islands south of the equator. 

Shantung contained some 30,000,000 Chinese, and Wilson feared a viola- 
tion of self-determination if Japan were given so strong an economic foot- 
hold there. Yet if both the Japanese and the Italians bolted the Conference, 
it might collapse, and the precious League of Nations might die at birth. So 
Wilson WTy-facedly swallowed a compromise by which the Japanese were 
to retain the economic holdings of Cermany. and ultimately return the 
Shantung peninsula to China. (It was returned in 1923.) Japan also 

“S«e R. H. FiBeH. Woodrow WOwm and the Far Ectt- The Otolamacu of 
Shonfong ^iKrtfon (New Yoik, 1952 ). ^ ^ 
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received, under a League mandate, Germany’s Pacific islands north of 
the equator — the Marslialls, Carolines, and Marianas — which later proved 
to be a thorn in America’s flesh during World War II. 

’The concessions made to Japan at Paris smacked of expediency rather 
than justice, and proved lughly damaging to Wilsons position as a 
champion of self-determination. TThe surrender of Shantung lent point to 
Clcmenceau’s alleged sneer that Wilson "talked like Jesus Christ but 
acted like Lloyd George." Back home the press teemed with such phrases 
as “Japan the possessor of stolen goods," "the crime of Shantung,^ 
"conspiracy to rob,’’ “a damnable enterprise," and the rape of Shantung. 


THE VERDICT ON VERSAILLES 

On May 7, 1919, the fourth anniversary of the Lusitania tragedy, the 
German delegates came to Versailles to receive the comp ete )"• 
In one of the most dramatic moments in history, impressively staged by 
the French in the Trianon Palace, Clcmenceau bitingly addressed the 
fallen foe: 

It 1, neither the time nor the plaee for »per8no«r wordi. . ■ ■ 
for peace. \Ve are ready to give you peace. 

The Cernrnn, were then given rrn opportunity to etudy to bully two- 
hundred-pnge treaty thus presented 10 "'f'" S.etor 

bayonet. They lodged furious but generally lutrle P'“ 'f 
they erred out against having been disarmed by “ P™”-*;' f 
Points, with two reservations, and then having US p o 

rammed down their throats. But to no Ve, 

of the Allied aimies, was ready to ”•'= . eg ' 1919 , 

sailles. the German delegates sullenly signed tlie ^ j 

The Treaty of Versailles proved to „e”e 

least perused treaties in elated or compromised away? 

so many of the Fourteen Points ignore , ■ , „ 

Why did Wilson depart from Europe a ^'en ^ , j ^ Each 

tL basic answer is that Wilson 

nation had its own selfish aims, many o g and others sharply at 

secret treaties, some of them mutuany conflicting, and others p y 

variance with self-determination. , uncord Wars usually unify 

The first fruits of victory wime the areles^of distort 
allies in the face of the common ct y. P prance, has 

them apart. Clemenceau. who P pu, Pe was im- 

been criticized for having been stnbbom and selisn. 

" See B,iket, W.ton md Wodd SedlcmM. II. SW- 
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mediately responsible to the over-wron^t French voters, and if he had 
not staunchly supported their interests, he would have been replaced by 
a man of sterner stuff. The same was true of all the other members of the 
Big Four, except tVilson, who enjoj’ed the security of a four-year term. 

The United States, for its part, was unwilling to sacrifice any of its 
traditional policies or vital interests to insure a more satisfactory peace. 
It later refused, for example, to ratify the French Security Treaty, and it 
declined a bothersome mandate for Armenia. By failing to ratifj’ the 
Treaty of Versailles, it accelerated a baleful chain of events involving 
disarmament, debts, and reparations. 

Wilsons presence at Paris no doubt resulted in a “softer* settlement 
than othenrise would have been drafted. The victor may have peace or he 
may have vengeance but he cannot extract both from the same treat)'. 
In general, there are two types of settlement: the victor's peace, which 
mak^es ine\'itable another war to undo it; and the peace of accommodation, 
which enables the vanquished to forgive and forget The Treaty of 
Versailles fell beriveen two stools. It was vengeful enough to arouse the 
Germans to huming anger, but it svais not harsh enough to keep them 
safely enchained for more than one generation. Victory is not self- 
sustaining, and a dictated peace is no peace at all 

SECOND GUESSES 

Too much haste went into the treaty. Wibon had favored a preliminary 
settlement to enable passions to cool, bat his views did not prevad. There 
had to be a peace, and a speedy peace, or Europe might fall into com- 
plete chaos. With so many confiicting aims at Paris, there would have to 
be compromise or no agreement. So there was compromise — and some 
injustice. 

Even so, there was much to be said for the treat)’. Notesvorthy was 
the liberation of millions of oppressed minuribes, notably the Poles, 
in response to self-determination. Much more could be said for 
the treaty if the Allies had proceeded to cany out its terms m fairness and 
good faith, especially the pledge to reduce armaments. Lloyd George later 
argued that many of the ills blamed on the treaty were actually the fault 
of the men who executed jl — or faded to execute it. The defection of the 
United States, whose influence would have been thrown on the side of 

moderation, caused the pact to become a different one a harsher one — 

than Uie Germans signed. But given a Europe seething with war hatreds, 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Treaty of Versailles is that 
it was not more imperfect. 

Wilson was deeply distressed hy the outcome A microscopic ecamioa- 
tion of the treaty reveals only about four of the Fourteen Points and 
subsequent principles— totaling twenty-three— completely intact Wibon 
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was compelled to compromise at cvci>’ hand in order to save his precious 
League of Nations, which he was counting on to iron out the more serious 
injustices of the treaty. He was much like the mother who is forced to 
throw her younger children to the pursuing wolves in order to save her 
first-bom son. Wilson was also hoping that Americas participation with 
the ex-Allies would soften the terms of the pact. But only the future 
could tell whether the American people and the United States Senate 
would measure up to their new and unwanted responsibilities of world 
leadership. 
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The Retreat to Isolationism 

1919-193^ 

The League teas defeated in the United States, not 
because it was a League of Nations, but because it 
was a Woodrow Wihon league, and because 
great leader had fallen and there was no one who 
could wield his mighty sword. 

T. \V. Caecory (Wilson’s Attorney General), 
1925 


THE PARADE OF PREJUDICE 

The Treaty of Versailles, with (he League firmly 'riveted fn" as Part I. 
faced a formidable array of critics in America, Partisan Republicans, 
smarting from si* years of Democratic rule, had their knives sharpened 
for Wilson — that “drum-major of civilization.” Most red-blooded Ameri- 
cans regarded the treaty as not harsh enough, while many liberals, like 
the editors of the New York Nation and the New Republic, regarded it as 
too harsh. They were especially aroused by the bartering away of the 
Fourteen Points and by the imposition of a victor’s peace on Germany. 
“The treaty,” said the Springfield Republican, “was dictated in a paroxysm 
of hate.” 

The “hyphenates” were also up in arms. A host of German-Americans 
condemned the treaty as a base betrayal of the Fatherland. The numerous 
Italian-Americans, tens of thousands of whom lived in Senator Lodge’s 
Massachusetts, were embittered ly Wilson’s stand on Fiume. The Irish- 
Americans were indignant because the President had not antagonized 
Britain by pressing the cause of Irish independence at Paris. 'They were 
aroused by a League in which the component parts of the British Empire 
would have six votes to one for the United States. They were alarmed 
by Article X of the League Covenant, which seemed to guarantee the use 
of force to maintain the status quo and which, they felt, would hinder (he 
fil4 
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attainment of Irish independence. Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
under Article X The British Empire can demand Amencan 
blood to subdue Ireland." TIic name of Wilson was repeatedly hissed bv 
huge Irish- American crowds, who wildly cheered their own leaders. Two 
prominent Republicans approached the British ambassador in Washing- 
ton and e.xplaiaed to him that, in using the Irish question to defeat Wilson 
and the League, they would assail England without mere)’. But they 
"■anted their British friends to know that all this «-as just politics. 


ISOLATION7S.\f RESURCEJCT 


Perhaps the most formidable opponents of the League were dead men: 
^^^ashington, Jefferson, and Monroe. America was strong and self-sufficient, 
and her traditional policy of nonentanglement had served her well, 
^'’hy should she become im-olved in a “League of Denationalized Na- 
tions," which might conceivably order American soldiers to Hejaz to 
protect King Hussein against the Bedouins? ^^’hy should the Stars and 
Stripes fly below the flag of some super-state? "Oae-hundred-per-eent 
Americanism." \s 1 th editor William Randolph Hearst a leading trrunpeter, 
became the slogan of the hour. The advertisement of an and-League 
meeting in Boston reads 


AMERICANS. AWAKEl 


Sh.ill We Bind Oursthvs to the War Breeding Covenant? 

It Impairs American Sovereignty! 

Surrenders the Monroe Doctrine' 

Flouts Washington’s Waroingl 

Entangles us fn European and Asiatic Intrigues' 

SCTids Our Bo)-s to Fight Thnwghout the World by Order of 
"The eiil tlung with a holy name! * 


League! 


Everywhere one found a strong impulse to return to eld isolationist 
ways. tVilson’s inspiring leadership had keyed the Ameritsm people up 
to a spirit of self-sacrifice that had even resulted in the prohibition of 
alcohoHe beverages. But all this was changing. Victory had brought an 
emotional letdou-n—'the slump in idealism." It had also brought pro- 
found disillusionment irith the imperialistic and bickering Allies. The 
war to make the world safe for democracy had not made the world safe 
for democracy, nor had it ended wars. Some twenty conflicts of vaxymg 
dimensions were being sraged in \-aiious parts of the world. About aU that 
America had seemingly derived from the vnr was debt, inflation. praMbi- 
Uon influenza, and ingratitude from Allies whom she had strained henelf 
to help-while, of course, helping defet the cominon enemy. 

Dis^t was deepening. Hundreds of thousands of American boj-s were 
retundng from Europe, irritated by the gouging French shopkeepers and 
‘ Barton Herald. July 8. 1919. Isl-C. 
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most favorably impressed by the blonde German girls. Americans every- 
where were saying that Europe could jolly well “stew in its own juice. 
In the face of such widespread disillusionment, Wilson would have his 
troubles in arousing the people again — this time to a self-sacrificing ad- 
herence to the League. But the taslc was not an impossible one. Despite 
the noisy outcry of assorted critics, a strong majoriiy of the people at first 
seem to have favored the Treaty of Versailles. 

THE OPPOSITION FORMS IN THE SENATE 
The momentous debate over the Treaty of Versailles centered in the 
Senate. The Senators, a majority of whom were Republicans, were in no 
mood to assist a Democratic President to a great personal triumph. Nor 
had Wilson shown much respect for what he called the “pigmy-minded 
gentlemen on Capitol Hill He had also assumed much legislab've au- 
thority during the war, and Congress was now determined to reassert 
itself. 

The leader of the Republican oppositioD in the Senate was the tall and 
aristocratically bewhiskered Henry Cabot Lodge, 'ambassador from 
Massachusetts to the United States.' A master parUamentaiian and a 
sldllful political leader, he was a man of considerable infeUertual iorcs, 
despite the quip that his mind was like the landscape of his native New 
England— “naturally banen, but highly cultivated." As the author of 
numerous books, he had been known as 'the scholar in politics' prior to 
the advent of the scholarly Woodrow Wilson, and the two men came to 
hate each other Intensely. Lodge had at first openly advocated a league 
of nations, but when Wilson began to champion such an organization, the 
Senator turned against It His fight for a watered-down League of Na- 
tions strongly suggests that he was motivated largely by partisanship and 
hatred of the President. 

When the Treaty of Versailles finally reached America, Lodge found 
the tide of opinion running so strongly for the League in Massachusetts 
that be despaired. “It’s hopeless,’* be complained to Senator Borah of 
Idaho. “All the newspapers of ray stale are for it.’ * The best that he could 
hope for was “to Americanize' the treaty by adding a number of amend- 
ments or reservations, for which his party could take credit The Re- 
publicans had enjoyed little opportunity to write the pact in Paris; now 
they could do some rewriting in Washington. Perhaps the stubborn 
Wilson would refuse to accept such a revised treaty, and in this even- 
tuality both he and his party could be saddled with the blame. 

men the new Congress met in extraordinary session, in May, 1919, 
the Senate consisted of 49 Republicans and 47 Democrats. The Re- 
publicans were able to place a majority on the Senate Committee on 

•See •!» C. O. Johnson. Borah of Idaho (New YoA, 1636). pp. 232. 233. 
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Lodge's Strategy of Delay 
Foreign Relations, of \vliich Lodge was chairman, and pack it with mem- 
bers unfriendly to the League. Control of this key committee was of peat 
advantage to the foes of the treaty, for they could tie it up indefinitely 
unUl public opinion became confused and divided. Several years later 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire testified that if the rules of the 
Senate had permitted prompt action, “the Versailles treaty wou ave 
been ratified without reser%’ations.“ 

THE SENATE STALLS FOR TIME 
The tide still running strongly tor the treaty svhen an unofficial 
version reached the Senate early in June. 1919. A ele» majot.ty of 
American people seemingly favored ratiEcntion, svrth perhaps jmnor 
reservations. Thirty-tsvo state legislatures had , 

concurrent resolutions, and tsvo others conditiooally. J'” r* 'in™ 
nors had gone on record as favoring a ° . gy 

Uleranj Digest poll of neivspapcr editors indicated the same trend. By 
May 1, 1919, Lodge himself admitted: 

, V « mpins tlaunled. With time and money he might 

But Lodge was by ^ he could tie the treaty up in 

yet revamp the tapping the reserves of Henry Clay 

the committee. Money he s pPP millionaires who had 

Frick and Andrew • .{,e* pre-Wilson Republican tariff. The cam- 

been heavy beneficiaries , P ,j be launched with a full head 

paign of anti-League propaganda conici 

of steam. , Sefore Uic Senate Committee on Foreign 

The printed treaty ^as g^y^e docu- 

Relations in due season, me ^ss that consumed two precious weeks, 
ment of 264 quarto pages ^ be explained only on the ground 

This totally unnecessary ex organize their opposiUon and wait 

that the Hepublicans wanted f 

for public opinion to Ibe hearings before the Senate Corn- 

Even more time-consumi g addiUonal six weeks. Though 

mittce on Foreign ^abon of the Senate, the he-irings were 

ostensibly held for tlie i ^^^barrass Wilson. The Committee sum- 
obviously designed P^“ ^bose remarks filled over 1200 pages of 
moned some sixty witnes testified, including Secretary Lan- 

printed material. UBgue of Katiora <New YorV. 1925). p. 147. 
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sing, were able to throw real light on the treaty. Less defensible was the 
respectful hearing given to representatives of racial minorities. Self- 
appointed spokesmen appeared on behalf of the disappointed aspirations 
of a score of different groups, ranging from Ireland to Korea. The Sena- 
tors solemnly listened to arguments for the breaking up of the British 
Empire, as if such a subject related to the Treaty of Versailles. The height 
of absurdity was reached when a woman with an Irish name argued the 
claim of Italy to Yugoslavia’s Flume. 

Not content with ^icse dilatory proceedings, Lodge arranged for a pub- 
lic conference between his committee and Wilson at the White House, 
on August 19, 1919. The President answered questions for some three 
hours, but he apparently did not succeed in changing the views of the 
Senators. In commenting on the affair afterward, he remarked “that 
Senator [later President] Harding had a disturbingly dull mind, and that 
it seemed impossible to get any explanation to lodge in it." * 

WILSON TAKES THE LEAGUE TO THE COUNTRY 
By early September, 1919, the treaty had plainly lost ground. It 'vas 
bogged down in committee nearly hvo months after it had been pre- 
sented, while the Senate hearings were stirring up an incalculable amount 
of rancor. Lodge and his colleagues were attacking the League with 
vigor on the floor of the Senate. The danger was great that the pact would 
be mutilated or even defeated unless heroic measures were taken. 

In a desperate gamble, Wilson decided upon a barnstorming tour of 
the country. During the war, and even earlier, be had enjoyed con- 
siderable success in appealing over the heads of stubborn Congressmen 
to tile sovereign people. He was convinced that if he could take his care 
to the masses, an aroused public opinion would force the Senate to act 
speedily and favorably. 

The fighting President, now sixty-three years of age, undertook this 
strenuous journey against the advice of physicians and friends. Never 
robust, he was now weak, trembling, exhausted. Six years as Chief 
Executive, with the inferno of a World War and the madhouse of a 
Peace Conference thrown in, had taken a heavy toll. The Republican 
opposition at home, to say nothing of oppressive domestic problems and 
the heat of IVashington, had further sapped his strength. Now he nar 
insisting on a whirlwind campaign that would have taxed the endurance 
of Theodore Roosevelt in his prime. Wilson knew that he was taking a 
grave risk, but he was willing to sacrifice his life— as he had asked Ameri- 
can soldiers to sacrifice theirs— in the cause of world peace. 

Wilson left Washington on September 8. 1919. After speaking in Ohio 

li*n Cebinel (CanJw Qly. N.Y, 1928). 
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and Indiana, he passed on to the trans-Mississippi Middle West, where 
there was a strong Ccrman-Amcrican element. His receptions here, 
though enthusiastic, were not all that his friends might have desired. 
Wilson, of course, was not at his best Already weary, he did not have time 
to prepare his speeches with customary care. He made some obvious 
errors of fact, and so far lost his customary dignify as to brand his 
adversaries as "contemptible quitters if they do not see the game 
through,’ and to challenge them to "put up or shut up.” He was also un- 
der the Iiandicap of placing the best possible interpretation on what he 
hnew was an imperfect treaty. But when he reached Montana and 
Idaho, the demonstratiom of enthusiasm were well-nfgh unbelievable, 
The states of Washington, Oregon, and Caiilomia warmed (he President’s 
heart. The West had re-clecled htai in 1916, and it was still with him. 

The foes of Wilson were now thoroughly alarmed by his tumultuous 
receptions. Several of the Senators, notably the "irreconcilables" Borah 
of Idaho and Johnson of California, kept up the battle by “trailmg" 
(he President. 'They undertook to speak in some of the same cities a day 
w so later in opposition to the treaty. 7T7ese orators, whose rabble- 
Touslng talents were noteworthy, attracted enthusiastic, hat-throwing 
crowds. When Wikon's name was mentioned on one occasion, cries came 
back, “Impeach him, impeach himt” 


THE CRIPPLED LEADER 

Wilson’s ovations reached a climan in Pueblo, Colorado, on September 
25. 1919. The Rocky Mountain News reported that when he appeared 
“the entire audience arose and cheered for fully ten minutes.” With tears 
in his eyes, the President pleaded for his League of Nations to end war, 
while the crowd roared its approval "time and time again." But this was 
the end of the trail for Wikon. Although he had planned to cany the 6ghl 
into Lodge’s New England— "the enemy’s country"— his frail body, ex- 
hausted nervously and physically, refused to go on. The remaining 
speeches were cancelled, and he was whisked back to Washington, where 
several days later a stroke paralyred one ade of bis body. 

For weeks the President lay helpless, a shell of his former self, and as 
much a victim of the war, said his Attorney General, as the unknown 
soldier buried at Arlington. For seven-and-one-half months he did not 
meet his Cabinet. No outsiders were permitted to see him while he was 
mo.r spriouslv ilk Hfs coolness toward Colonel House and Secretary 
Lansinc both of whom had not seen eye to eye vvith him at Paris, de- 
veloped into an open break. He failed to answer Houses letters; he later 

dismissed Lansing from the Cabinet. 

Who ran tlie government during this penod is still something of a 
mystery, although Mrs- Wilson sorted out the ofiSeial papers and allowed 
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a lew of the most important ones to be brought to her husband’s atten- 
tion. Passers-by noted the bars on the White House windows, put there 
years earJier for protection against the ball-playing Roosevelt children, 
and whispered about the "insane man" inside. But the President’s mind 
apparently remained clear, and gradually some of his strength returned. 
'Ihe Republicans in the Senate arranged to have a “smelling’’ committee 
visit him to determine whether or not he was mentally sound. Senator 
Fall entered the sick chamber and remarked piously, “Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have all been praying for you." “Which way, Senator?” shot back 
the invalid.® 

At the time Wilson was stricken, the League seems to have been gain- 
ing momentum. But the President’s illness left public opim'on confused 
and drifting, while depriving the Democrats in the Senate of their only 
effective leader. As tlie event proved, Wilson would have been well- 
advised to remain in the White House, conserving his strength and con- 
ciliating, so far as possible, the Senate opposition. A great deal of com- 
promise had already gone into the treaty, and a little more might have 
saved it. 


WILSON SPURNS THE LODGE RESERVATIONS 
Two weeks before the President's collapse at Pueblo, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations acted. The report of the Republican majority 
—a bitterly partisan document-proposed forty-five amendments and four 
reservations. After prolonged debate, the amendments were all rejected, 
primarily for the reason that the Paris Conference would have to be re- 
convened to make them r'alid. 

The Senate next appended, by an almost solid Republican vote, fourteen 
so-called "Lodge reservations.” These were all added by a simple majority 
vote, even though the entire pact would have to be approved by a two- 
thirds majority. Most of the reservations were irrelevant, inconsequential, 
or urmecessary. Some of them merely reaffirmed principles and policies, 
including the Monroe Doctrine and control of inunigration and tariffs, al- 
ready guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles or by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The peculiar composition of the Senal*^ with its 49 Hepubiicans and 
47 Democrats, facilitated the passage of the Lodge reservations. The Re- 
publican group consisted of about twenty "strong reservationists." hke 
Lodge; about a dozen 'mild reservationists," like future Secretary of State 
Kellogg; and some sixteen “irreconalablcs,” hke Borah of Idaho and 
Johnson of California. The 'irrcconcilables,’ fearing that the treaty would 
be approved anyhow, voted to add the reservations, and then voted 
against the reserved treaty. The "mild reservationists” might have been 
•Edith B. WUjon, My Hemoir (Indianapolis. 1939), p. 289. 



The Treaty Rejected 

persuaded to oppose the "strong" Lodge reservations and to support 
“mild" Democratic reservations. But Wilson did not defer sufficiently to 
them, and they were driven into the arms of Lodge. 

Wilson repeatedly expressed a willingness to accept mild reservations, 
and had in fact worked out a list with the Democratic leaders that differed 
only slightly from that of Lodge. But he balked at any weakening of 
Article X. the "lieart of the Covenant” which bound the United States to 
“preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity an ex- 
isting political independence" of the League members. Wilson feared, 
although the fear now seems exaggerated, that if he should consent to the 
Senate reserx-ations, the Republicans would tack on others that he could 
not possibly accept. He declared emphatically that the Lodge 
“emasculated" the entire treaty, even though ten of them app le o e 
League, and four rather harmlessly to the rest of the pact. He further 
believed that the Senate would eventually be forced into line, because 
'the altemaUve of going back to Germany to negotiate a nexv treaty is 

fcoblo to lead, Wilson svas sUU strong '”■’“8'' 

M the critical moment he sviote a letter to lus Democrahe following m 
the Senate: 

. . . Inmy opinion . . . 

We" vet. elilntt U.. Lodge ^solution 

°'l' Itorod that the door svill prebabiy then be ope. tor . genaine 
"?“°tftL'a“ Kends et neaty will tela., to suppot. the Ledge 
resolution.® 

The crucial vote came the n^ Wea^'bT.'v^S 

svith the fourteen Lodge rcservatjoro ' ^ "rcservationist" Ile- 

39 yeas to 55 nays. The yeas St.d of thirteen 'irrecon. 

publicans, plus lour TS .jJ^ivcrsvhelming majority of tlio 

cilable" Republicans, * jjy honored Uieir fallen leader s 

Democrats, forty-two altogether, jav showed only a slight 

request. A sccond-cliance vote i _ f (l,e Democrats to secure 

shit, 41 yeas to 51 nays, wink SH nays, 

approval witliout any reservation • ' .j^ „.ith reservations 

"^fhus the Democratic Senators „ consequence, 

—the only form in which It CO that Wilson himself 

the Republicans charged. Yf/' of Nations. Isolationists jeenngly 
kept the United Slates out of tte ^agno « . 

remote the 1916 slog.™ to ro ■ quarters. Senator Borah ac. 

JuhilaUon reigned in ma y ^ 

• C<mg. Rcconl, CO Cong , 1 sc** • P- 
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claimed the result as “the greatest victory store Ap^rnattox." 
of the treaty was, said the Republican Cleveland News, 
of independence and democracy.” On the other han , cn^ cs o 
publican opposition regretted the “losv political intrigue an p 
Ltruction of the Senate. One Wend of the Le^g«eJ>emoW the 
greatest tragedy since the crucifiitioo of the Saviour o 


FtJMBLlNG THE SECOND CHANCE 
But the treaty was not yet dead. About four-Efths of Senate pn^ 
fessed to favor it in some form, and a shocked public wou no p 
its quiet burial simply because the Senators could not agree on a 
reservations. Senator Lodge was approached by repi^eo Kershio 
twen^-six great national organizations, whose combined mem 
totaled 20,000,000 voters, and they urged immediate appr o 
treat)’. There can be little doubt that public sentiment to ^ 
strongly favored approval of the treaty, though probably wi so 

safeguarding reservations. 

Under the lash of popular pressure, the Senate undertook to 
aider its rejection. Behind the scenes. Lodge entered into negoua 
srith the Democrats in an effort to work out a compromise on his 
tions. But Senator Borah and other Republicans got wind of ^^8® 
“treachery,” haled him dramatically before them, and threatened to ^ 
pose him as majority leader and disrupt the party if he did not s 
firm. Lodge hoisted the white flag, and the treaty came to a final vote on 
March 19, 1920. There were fifteen reservations this time, ® 
pletely irrelevant declaratioa had been added in favor of Irish indepen 
ence. As before, Wilson wTote a stem letter to the rudderless Democr^ 
in the Senate, urging that the treaty with the hated Lodge reservations be 
rejected. He insisted: 

Either we should enter the leame fcailessly, accepting the responsfaiEfy 
and not fearing the rfile of leadership which we now enjoy, contributing 
our efforts towards establishing a just and permanent peace, or we ? 
retire as gracefully as possible from the great concert of powers by which 
the world was saved.^ 


The treaty failed to receive the necessary ris’o-thirds majority by a vote 
of 49 yeas to 35 nays. The nays consisted of twelve "irreconcilable" Be- 
pubhcans {the "Battalion of Death"), plus twenty-three Democrats who 
remained stubbornly loyal In vicsv of the obrious fact thht the pl^to 
alternatives were a treaty svilh reser\-ations or no treaty at alll twenty-one 
realistic Democrats forsook their leader and voted for appiJval If only 
ses-en of the faithful riventy-thrce had shifted their votes, the decision 
’ Ci>ns tieeord. 66 Coog, 2 seis.. p. 4052 < Mirch 8. 1920, Wflson’i letter). 
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would have been reversed. The outcome cannot be blamed entirely on 
the two-Uiirds rule, for Wikon almost certainly would have pigeon- 
a trc.iCy with (lie Lodge reservations attached, as he had threat- 
ened. lie ashed for his way or nothing — and got nothing. 


WHO KILLED THE TREATY? 


Apologists for Wikon have frequently stated that even if he had ac- 
cepted the Lodge reservations, the Allies would not have. But a financially 
prostrate Europe needed the co-operation of the United States so 
urgently that some hind of accomm^ation almost certainly could have 
been worhed out* Wikon simply did not give the Allies a chance to re- 
fuse or accept; he shouldered that grave responsibility himself. 

Various elements combined to bring about the frustrating defeat of lha 
treaty in America. Among them were public ignorance of the pact, con- 
fusion of thought, postwar disillusionment, jealousy of Senatorial preroga. 
(ive, the Lodgc-WiJson feud, and devotion to the isoJation/jt tradition. 
Strangely enough, Washington. Jefferson, and hJenroe could not Jceep 
America out of a war to end war, but they could hcep her out of a 
League designed to end war. Wikon had mistahenly assumed that the 
American people would east aside generations o! tradition, and cheerfully 
shoulder the burdensome new responsibilities of world leadership. 

In the final analysis, sectionalism and partisan politics caused the dead- 
lock. Reservations broke die back of the treaty. The Lodge reservations 
were added by an almost solid Republican vote, and opposed by an al- 
most solid Democratic vote. Wilson’s most loyal followers came from the 
South, where men were still voting the way their fathers had shot in the 
Civil ^Var. 


The President's physical colKipsc. moreover, accentuated an ingrained 
stubbornness. Wilson might Iwve perceived the wisdom of compromise 
if he had not been ill, and had not been secluded from the shifting cur- 


rents of public opinion in a darkened sick room. But he was permitted to 
see only a few people, and these were loath to shock him into a relapse 
by presenting disagreeable tniths. So Wilsoo, imperfectly informed, de- 
manded a rejection of the Lodge-reserved treaty, and called for a "great 
and solemn referendum" in behalf of an unreserved treaty in the forth- 
coming Presidential election. Senator Ashurst of Aiirona, a fellow Demo- 
crat, bitterly declared; ^ 

* The first set of Lodge reservations, rejected Wilson’s insistence on November 
19. 1919, prosided for approval by three of tJie lour principal Allies: Britain, France, 
Jta'iy and Japan France almost certainly would base adhered, and Britain and Italy 
probably The resiscd Lodje reservations Imnised much more difficult conditions, 
includine acQuiesccnce by all of the Allied and Associated Powers, See T. A. BaUey, 
Woodrow Wilson and llte Great Dctraijal (New York. 1943), pp. 240 £1. 
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As a friend of the President, as one who has loyally followed him, I solemnly 
declare to him this morning: If you want to kill your cnvn child 
the Senate straightens out its crooked limbs, you must take the responsibilily 
and accept the verdict of history.* 

HARDING: HIGH PRIEST OF NORMALCY 
Following the second rejection of the treaty, in March, 1920, America 
was still technically at war with Germany and Austria-Hungary, nearly a 
year-and-a-hal£ after the Armistice. The resulting uncertainty was dis- 
turbing to trade and other relationships. Congress therefore passed a 
joint resolution, in May, 1920, formally declaring hostilities at an end. 
But Wilson sternly vetoed what he regarded as a cowardly evasion of 
responsibilities, and confidently looked forward to an endorsement of tbe 
treaty in the approaching Presidential election.** 

The Republican national convention, meeting in Chicago, had difficulty 
in framing an acceptable platform. Within the same party were h- 
reconcilables," “reservationists” of all stripes, and ardent advocates of 
the League. The platform that finally emerged was a masterpiece of 
double talk. It was so cleverly worded as to enable all shades of Re- 
publicans to support the party in the expectation that their views would 
prevail. 

Deadlocked over a nominee, the convention finally compromised on the 
handsome but weak-\villed Senator Harding of Ohio. A “regular" Re- 
publican, he could be easily managed by the Senate bosses. He bad also 
been a supporter of the “strongs Lodge reservations, and bad com- 
mended h^self to the party leaden by a ringing declaration that the 
country needed "not heroics but healing; not nostrums but normalcy; not 
revolution but restoration. . . ." 

Normalcy was what the voters wanted. Suffering from prolonged 
“moral overstrain," they were weary of being asked to exert ftemselves 
in behalf of noble ideals. Unlike the coldly reserved Wilson, Harding was 
warm-handed and effusive — ^“folksy." He was admittedly an intellectual 

lightweight — Wilson had sneered at his "bungalow mind’ ^but as one 

Republican Senator shortsightedly remarked, the times did not demand 
"fint raters.” 

Meeting in breeze-swept San Francisco, the Democrats endorsed the 
League, although not opposing "miW" leservaUons. Their nominee for 
the Presidency. Governor Cox of Ohio, declared himself four-square for 
the League Covenant, as did his Vice-Presidential running mate, the 
vibrant, thirty-eight-year-old Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
• Cong. Fecord, 66 Cong., 2 sen., p. 4164. 
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THE SOLEMN MUDDLEMENT OF 1920 

The emuing campaign was a listless affair. By this time the voters were 
weary of the threadbare issue of the treat)’, now nearly two years old. 
The Socialist S'cw lorl: Call declared that politically the League was “as 
^■ilal as a dead cat in a guller“ The confused Harding wobbled all over 
his spacious platform, but his most consistent theme was that after the 
election he would consult with the "best minds" to work out “an associa- 
tion of nations for tlie promotion of intemaliona! peace." In short, a 
Republican "Association" but not a Democratic “League." 

The confusion thickened when 31 leaders — mostlj’ Republicans and- 
including Boot, Hughes, and Hoover — signed a manifesto.” They an- 
nounced that they were supporting Harding as the surest way of get- 
ting the countr)’ into the League. The Republican “irrcconcdablcs,” 
On the other hand, supported him as the surest way of keeping the coun- 
tt)’ out. But such inconsistencies did not bother the voters unduly; "Back 
to Normalcy" was the >vinning slogan. 

Tho result \vas a foregone conclusion. On the eve of the balloting the 
\VaIl Street odds u'ere ten-to-one against Cot. Millioos of eligible but 
apathetic voters $ta)’cd away from the polls. The rest rose up and swept 
Harding into office by an awesome vote of 16,152,200 to 0,147,353 — a 
plurality of more than 7,000,000. "It was not a landslide," lamented 
^Vilson's private secretar)-, "it was an earthquake." 

Was Harding's triumph a popular repudiation of the League, as the 
"irreeoncilables" gloatingly proclaimed? There were in fact dozens of 
issues in the campaign, and ^e result could hardly have been a mandate 
On any one of them. If the American people had been permitted to vote 
directly on the leading issue, ih^ probably would have returned a 
majority in favor of the League of Nations svith reservations. If the re- 
sults were a mandate for anything, they were a mandate to relax— to get 
away from Wilsonian self-sacrifice and return to “normalc)'." The crippled 
Wilson, not the dyTiamic Cox, bad been running in the election. 

As the sequel proved, Wilson actually condemned the League to death 
in America by injecting it into the campaign. He bad asked for a man- 
date and seemingly had secured an unfarorable one— by the prodigious 
plurality of 7000.000 votes. Henceforth the professional politidans—a 
weak-kneed breed— shunned the League as they would have shunned 
a lener Many of the defeated Democrats protested that there bad been 
no mandate, and that there ought to be one in the next election. But 
no politician will consent to rerun a race Aat he has already won. and the 
Republican leaders were content to stand pat 

C. I«sup. 
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ADVANTAGES WITHOUT OBLIGATIONS 
Making peace with the enemy was the most pressing unfinished busi- 
ness piled on the doorstep of HardiD|^s administration. Congress bad 
gone to war in 1917 by passing a joint resolution; it got out by passing 
another. On July 2, 1921, it formally declared that hostilities had ceased, 
and reserved to the United States all the rights and privileges accruing 
to the victorious powers under the treaty settlements. In this inglorious 
manner, the nation claimed benefits without shouldering responsibilities. 

In August, 1921, nearly three years after the Armistice, Washington' 
signed separate treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. Inasmuch 
as these pacts likewise reserved all benefits, the Senate gave its prompt 
approval. Thus the United States made peace with Europe — a one-sided 
peace of advantages without obligations. 

What of co-operation with the League of Nations? The question was 
especially embarrassiag because the thirty-one prominent Republicans 
had promised in 1920 that the election of Harding would be the surest 
guarantee of America's entry. Two of the 'illustrious thirty-one’*— Secre- 
tary of State Hughes and Sscretary of Commerce Hoover— now sat In 
the new Cabinet. Secretary Hughes made an earnest eCort to redeem 
these promises, but the violent outcry of the “ineconcilables" in the Senate 
forced him to retreat^* Their attitude was summarized by a statement 
attributed to Ambassador Harvey in London that the United States was 
“damned well out of the European mess.” 

The newly bom League of Nations, orphaned by the United States, 
was cold-shouldered by its foster parent. Washington at first even refused 
to support the League's world health program. Letter after letter from 
the League Secretariat at Geneva to the State Department lay un- 
answered, partly through inadvertence, and evidently without the knowl- 
edge of Secretary Hughes. Not until September, 1921, did the Depart- 
ment, responding to a popular outcry, reply noncommittaliy to the four- 
teen unanswered communications. 

President Harding, awed hy his plurality of 7,000,000 votes, turned 
increasingly against the League. In Ws first message to Congress he an- 
nounced that America would have nothing to do with it; in one of his 
last speeches he insisted that the issue was “as dead as sJave^'."' Yet the 
League was too important to be ignored completely. American “unofficial 
observers" hung around its seat at Geneva, much hke detectives shadow- 
ing a criminal Thus was the proud Amexican republic reduced to the 
practice of "keyhole diplomacy.' 

mat of Harding's “Association of NaUons,” which had figured so 
prominently in the recent campaign? It was conveniently shelved, while 

"Sec M. J. Pusey, CharUt Ecens Hughes (New York, 1931), 11, 432. 
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the Americnn people turned to the abnormal post\var problems of “nor- 
malcy.” Like Mexico, Ecuador, Hejaz, and a few other nabons that did 
not embrace the League, the United States was content to mind its own 
business. But the trouble was, remarlced the Ilacketisack (New Jersey) 
Evening Record "that Uncle Sam must go to Europe to mind bis otvn 
business." 

DEADLY DRIFTINC IN THE TWENTIES 

America’s spuming of the League proved to be tragically shortsighted. 
After winning a costly svar, the nation blindly kicked the fruits of victor)' 
under the peace table. Whether or not a potent international organiza- 
tion, with the United States carrying Its end of the log, would have 
averted World ^V'ar II will alwa)'s be a subject for dispute. But there can 



be no doubt that the League was crippled at the start by the refusal of 
the. mtshtiest power in the world to join it. The ex-Allies themselves were 
largely responsible for the coming of the Hitlerian conflagration in 1939, 
but they found convenient justification for their own spinelessness by 

blaming America for her lone-rvolf Morse. 

Hesponsibility for the ultimate collapse of the Treaty of VersaiJJes c.in 
thus be laid, in some measure at least, at the doorstep of tlie United States. 
This complicated pact, tied in with the other peace settlements through 
*• Literary Orgert, Jan. 13, 1923, p. 15. 
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the League Covenant, was a top-heavj' structure that rested on a four- 
legged table. The fourth leg — the United States — was never put into 
place, and consequently the whole ricke^ edifice teetered for more than 
a decade before collapsing in ruins. The Europeans did not like this 
treaty structure, and would have devised a different one, possibly a more 
lasting one, if left to themselves. But, impoverished as they were, they 
accepted an unsatisfactory solution in order to humor their rich Amencan 
uncle, as personified by President Wilson. And when the rich uncle re- 
jected the lopsided monstrosity that he had helped design, they felt 
doubly betrayed. 



Some critics have charged that Americas most costly long-run mistake 
was not getting into the war but getting out of the peace. "Every time 
Europe looks across the Atlantic to see the American eagle," wTole the 
English novelist H. G. Wells, "it observes only the rear end of an ostrich." 
The United States, though the last great power to get into the war. was 
the fint great power to pull out of the peace settlement. If the Big Three 
^Amerjca, Britain, and Fran co h ad remained united against Germany, 
the probabilities are that an Adolf Hitler would never have kicked over 
the apple cart in 1939. The defection of the United States promoted dis- 
unity between Britain and France, while facilitating the spectacular rise 
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of the German dictator. The French, rendered insecure by the desertion 
of the United States, embarked upon a unilateral quest for seciuity which 
in turn helped provoke Germany into rearmament and war. 

The Reparations Commission provides a striking example. The under- 
standing at Paris had been that America would be represented on this 
body and exercise an important moderating influence on it. But when 
tlie Senate rejected the treaty, France secured the upper hand and ar- 
ranged for a crushing reparations bill to be presented to Germany. The 
resulting economic dislocations were fuel for the propaganda machine of 
Adolf Hitler in his meteoric ascent to power. 

The United Stales, as the tragic sequel proved, hurt its oxvn cause by 
a policy of negation. It wanted world peace, but was unwilling to pay 
for world peace. Even though the conduct of the Allies had been dis- 
illusioning, tlie republic had its own ends to serve by assuming its new 
war-bom responsibilities. Instead of drifting aimlessly at the mercy of 
events, it might better have tried to control events in such a way as to 
avert another world catastrophe. 

BACKDOOR CO-OPERATION AND THE WORLD COURT 

A child must creep before it can walk, and the infant League of Nations 
got off to a wobbly start in 1920. The isolationist Republicans sneered 
at its successes and jeered at its failures. 'About all the League of Na- 
tions has done so far,” remarked the Toledo Blade with e.xaggerat!on late 
in 1922, “is to svish that the United States belonged.* America of the 
prosperous 1920's revealed an almost incredible indifference to the fate 
of Europe. “A change of Ministers in France," asserted the Los Angeles 
Times in 1927, "is of less importance to the residents of Los Angeles than 
a change of grade on an important thoroughfare." ** 

President Harding, who was keenly aware of tlie anti-League temper of 
the country, continued to shun all olBcial connection with the League of 
Nations. But, surprisingly enough, he did go so far as to urge, with appro- 
priate reservations, American adherence to the World Court — the auton- 
omous judicial arm of the League. Unlike The Hague Court of 1901, which 
provided panels of judges for spedal tribunals, the World Court was a 
permanent body for tlie settlement of international disputes. Its creation 
owed something to the example of the United States Supreme Court, 
ana’ mucA A7 isspa-stim awJ feadfsrf'.p ef Jfga.lis.U Ek£w 

without the official sanction of Washington, distinguished jurists like 
Elihu Root served on the tribunal 

Public agitation for membenhip on the World Court continued to 
mount in the daj’s of Harding’s successor, cautious Calvin Coolidge. The 
latter, like his predecessor, was anti-League but pro-Court. By the sum- 
** Quoted In TtTJte. K, 23 (Feb. 14, 1927). 
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mer of 1924 popular pressures had so far built up that the platforms 
of both major political parties included declarations in favor of joining 
the League tribunal. In March, 1925, the House of Representatives, by 
an overwhelming vote of 303 to 28, passed a similar resolution. 

But the Senate was not to be stampeded by public clamor. The thin- 
ning group of “irreconcilables" — ^Borah of Idaho and Johnson of Cali- 
fornia were still present — ^rallied to prevent what they regarded as a 
backdoor entrance into the League. The foes of adherence, arousing 
anew the emotions of the League fight, branded the World Court a 
“League Court,” packed with "foreigners" hostile to the United States. 
Hearsts isolationist New York American cried: “Let America once get 
into this League Court House with its trap-doors and its panel walls and 
its false ceilings and its collapsible stairways and its packed bench, and 
she will find that she is involved, and she can not get out!" ** 

After a bitter debate, the Senate approved adherence to the World 
Court, in January, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 17. But acceptance was loaded 
down with five reservations, which were designed to safeguard what 
isolationists assumed to be America’s interests. The fifth reservation, 
which proved to be the most troublesome, provided that the Court should 
never entertain a request for an advisory opinion on a dispute affecting 
the United States, without the consent of the United States. The members 
of the World Court were able to swallow all reservations, except the 
fifth, and during the ensuing nine yean from 1926 to 1935 they made 
various attempts to work out an acceptable compromise with Washington. 

The Uziited States mean^vhile had begun to take increasing notice of the 
League of Nations. At Erst unofficial American “observers" sat with the 
League committees in a "consultative" or "advisory” capacity to discuss 
purely nonpolitical problems, such as health regulations and white- 
slavery controL In 1924 American delegates were officially named to 
represent the United States at the Second Opium Conference of the 
League. Although they walked out of the sessions after a stormy debate, 
the ice was broken. By 1930 the United States had taken part in more 
than forty League conferences, all presumably nonpolitical and dealing 
with subjects like the suppression of obscene publications. By 1931 Wash- 
ington had five permanent officials stationed at Geneva, il authorized 
to represent American interests before the League. Consultation, yes; 
commitment, no. And in 1934 the United States officially joined the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which had been set up under the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The anti-League Republican regimes from Harding to Hoover revealed 
a curious inconsislenc)-. Althou^ pa>'ing lip service to an isolationist 
course, they moved steadily toward a position of active if furtive co- 


''Quote^ In XJffrary DIsM. Sept 5, |fl25, p. 11. For the full rtoiy D- 
FJcminj. TU Vnlifd Slatfi and the Woild Court (Carden City, N Y.. 
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operation with the League. The "iireconcilables" charged, with no little 
truth, that the United States was becoming a member of the League in 
all but name. Or, as the Ohio State Journal put it; “Our foreign policy 
seems to be that we won't belong to anything but are perfectly willing 
to butt in." 


ESCAPING THE WORLD COURT “TRAP” 

President Herbert Hoover, who took office in 1929, carried on the 
isolationist tradition of the Hardiog*Coolidge Republican dynasty. As 
a fabulously successful mining engineer in many foreign lands,'* and as 
the head of gigantic relief projects in Europe both during and after 
World War L he might have been expected to be an ardent international- 
ist in the Hay-McKinley-Roosevelt Republican tradition. But his experi- 
ences abroad had been such as to deepen a desire to shun foreign in- 
volvements. In keeping with Republican dogma, he announced in his 
inaugural address, March, 1929, that the United States would not join 
the League of Nations. He nevertheless continued the policies of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge. and co-operated increasingly xvith the League in dis- 
annament and numerous other nonpolitical activities. 

President Hoover, like his three predecessors, strongly urged American 
adherence to the \VorId Court. The issue bad been in abeyance during 
the four years since 1926, when the members of the Court had balked 
at the Senate reservation regarding advisory opinions. Ex-Secretary of 
State Ellhu Root, an eminent legalist, had finally devised a formula for 
reconciling existing differences, ^en President Hoover re-submftted the 
issue to the Senate in December, 1930, all signs indicated that American 
public opinion was favorable to the World Court. But the Hearst press, 
aided by other newspapers, cried that the tribunal was a "tool of the 
League of Nations" — a "den of international robbers." The rise of the 
dictators Mussolini and Hitler, to say nothing of Japan's current aggres- 
sions in China, seemed to underscore the wisdom of having fewer deal- 
ings with foreigners, rather than more. The die-hard “irreconcilable" 
Senators mustered impressive strength, and the showdown was postponed 
for five more years, when the Democratic Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
President. 

Early in 1935 the clamor of public opinion, especially that of the better- 
educated groups (’“best people"), became so irresistible that the stub- 
born Senate was forced to move. Preliminary estimates indicated that 
there were enough votes to secure adherence to the World Court, al- 
“ Hoover and his family were besieged In Tientsin, China, during the Boxer dis- 
orders of 1900. He later told how the beleaguered Americans rejoiced when they 
heard the band of the rescuing force playing ^the precious strains of There'll Be a 
Hot Time In the Old Town To-night.*" \V. S. Myers, ed., The Stale Papeft and 
other Public Writings of Herbert Hooter (New Tori:, 1934), 1, 269. 
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though by a narrow margin. But at the eleventh hour the anti-Court 
forces rallied all their reserves. Father Coughlin, an influential “radio 
priest,” burned the air waves with his denunciations, while editor Hearst 
urged his readers to telegraph their Senators in protest against the 
“League of Nations trap.” A yeflow snowstorm of telegrams, estimated 
at 200,000 and representing more dian a million citizens, descended 
upon the Senate. Senator (“Kingfish”) Huey Long, the Louisiana dema- 
gogue, shouted that adherence would mean cancellation of the Allied war 
debt to America, while the blind (phj’sically) Senator Schall of Minne- 
sota cried. To hell with Europe and Ae rest of those nations!” 

The final vote in the Senate, taken on January 29, 1935, was 52 yeas 
to 36 nays, seven short of the necessary hvo-thirds. The Court’s friends 
were too tunid; its foes too belligerent Thank God!” exclaimed the 
aging Senator Borah, while his “irreconcilable” colleague Senator Johnson 
declared, This Is one of the happiest days of my life. The Senate has 
averted a serious danger to our beloved republic." Henceforth the World 
Court issue was dead — as far as the United States was concerned. 
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CHAPTER 


The Far East and 
Disarmament, 1917-1938 

The nrohlciM of the Pacific arc to my mind the 
world problems of the ncit fifty years or more 

General Jan S&nrrs, 1921 


RED BOLSHEVIKS AND BLACK GOLD 

The Harding adxunistration, which look office in 1921, surprised many 
observers by not tossing all of Wibon's foreign policies into the ash can. 
The League, to be sure, was cold-shouldered. But in other important 
theaters the Bepubhcaa regime cairicd forward Democratic policies 
under the vigorous leadership of Secretary Hughes. As will be noted later, 
the attempt of the Me.-dcan government to confiscate American oil prop- 
erties, under a retroactive interpretation of the Constitution of 1917, had 
brought a pained outcry from investors. The expiring Wilson administra- 
tion took a firm stand against such practices, and the incoming Harding 
administration followed its lead with Secretary Hughes actively in com- 
mand. Tlie latter, who had narrowly failed to defeat Wilson for the 
Presidency in 1916, was generally and properly regarded as one of the 
"best minds” in Republican ranks. 

The American people had developed a deepening distaste for the anti- 
capitalistic excesses of the Bolshevist regime in Moscow.^ An hysterical 
"red scare’ swept the country in 1919, svith editors denouncing the 
bloody-handed Russian revolutionists as "assassins and madmen” and 
“beasts drunk froai 2 satumalii of crime.” Ja the summer of J920 Wil- 
son’s last Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, sternly refused to recog- 
nize a Russian regime that had subverted popular government. The 
masterful Secretary Hughes, in 1921 and again in 1923, likewise declined 
to extend recognition to a ruthless clique that had confiscated American 
property without recompense, r^udiated lawful debts, and abused the 
‘ See C F. Kenaan, Russia Leauet the War (Princeton, 1956). 
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hospitality of friendly nations by seodiog agents abroad to foment Com- 
munist revolution. This rigid and frigid policy of nonrecognition was not 
reversed until 1933, when the Democrats under Franklin D. Roosevelt 
returned to power. 

Elsewhere oil, ordinarily a lubricant, was causing serious friction m 
Anglo-American relations. During World War I, the United States had 
dipped heavily into its own reserves of petroleum to float the Allies to 
victory. Modern navies had recently been converted from coal-burners to 
oil-burners, and the sea-dominant British agreed with Clemenceau that 
oil was “as necessary as blood in the battles of to-morrow." With a cal- 
culating eye to the future. British promoters had staked out their claims to 
the gigantic oil pool of the Middle East by securing a mandate from 
the League of Nations to Palestine and Mesopotamia. By 1919 British oil 
companies, which accounted for less than 5 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion, had cornered more than half of the world’s known reserves. “Evi- 
dently John Bull aspires to be monarch of oil be surveys," wryly re- 
marked one Virginia newspaper. 

The United States, having contributed magnificently to the common 
Allied victory, could not take British monopolistic tactics lying down. 
The outgoing Wilson administration had insisted that America should 
not be without a voice in the parceling out of the spoils and the oils. 
Secretary Hughes vigorously upheld this view. At long last success 
crowned Washington's efforts when, in 1928, five American companies 
were admitted to an important Middle East petroleum combine.* 


JAPAN’S PECULIAR INTERESTS IN CHINA 


Relations with the Japanese, no less than with the British, suffered 
from the war. Early in the conflict Japan bad Joined the Allies on a limited 
basis, in response to her own imperialistic ambitions and the tug of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Nipponese forces speedily seized the German 
islands of the North Pacific— the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Mari- 
anas — and overran Germany’s holdings in the Shantung province of 
China. Then, taking advantage of the death grapple of the European 
powers, Tokyo presented to Peking, in January, 1915, her notorious 
Twenty-one Demands. These encroached so sharply on Chinese sover- 
eignty— particularly in Shantung, South Manchuria, and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia— as to arouse fears that Japan was determined to bang shut 
tlie Open Door. The Japanese attempted to keep their terms secret, but 
the Chinese cleverly contrived to let them leak out. 

A storm of protest swept America, and the Japanese, their greed ex- 
posed. shamefacedly witlidrew some of the more objectionable Demands. 


aZv.TIS, sSrS'i 
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Secretary Bryan, though conceding that “territorial contiguity creates 
special relations between Japan and these districts,” insisted that the 
United States would not recognize any impairment of American rights in 
China, or of the political and territorial integrity of China, or of the 
Open Door.® Thus Bryan foreshadowed the doctrine of nonrecognition 
later promulgated by Hoover and Slimson, and used in a vain attempt to 
keep the Japanese out of Chinas Manchuria. 

In the summer of 1917, some five months after America had entered 
the European war. Viscount Ishii, a distinguished Japanese diplomat, 
arrived in the United States to hammer out an understanding. His tactful 
speeches helped prepare tlic public mind for the ensuing negotiations 
with Secretary Lansing. Ishii tried to persuade the United States to 
recognize the "paramount interests” of Japan in China; Lansing sought 
to have Japan reaffirm the Open Door and the integrity of China, With 
neither side willing to yield ground, the negotiators found refuge in 
ambiguous language. The final exchange of notes, in November, 1917, 
recognized that "territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries," and that consequently Japan had "special [not paramount! 
interests in China. . . ." After the hvo diplomats had thus undermined 
the Open Door, they added a ringing reaffirmation of it.^ 

Secretary Lansing ^vas severely criticized in America for his seeming 
surrender. In reply he asserted that by "special interests” in Cliina he 
meant Japanese economic interests. But To)^, which regarded tiie agree* 
ment as something of a diplomatic victory, did not interpret "special in- 
terests” so narrowly. Actually, tlie Japanese gave up more than appe.ired 
on the surface. By a secret protocol attached to the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment the two governments agreed not to take “advantage of tlie present 
[wartime] conditions to seek special rights or privileges in China which 
would abridge the rights of die subjects or citizens of other friendly 
states." ® Tokyo presumably objected to putting this secret understanding 
in the published notes for fear that such a concession would proi’oke an 
embarrassing uproar at home. At all events, the Lansing-Ishii published 
agreement, which indicated that Japan had gained more than she really 
had, deepened anti-Japanese prejudice in the United States. 

America’s recognition of Japan's “special interests” in China may have 
been the price paid for keeping Japan in the war. In his first conversation 
with Lansing, Ishii delicately remarked that Germany thrice had sought 
to persuade Japan to forsake the AIBes. Tlie hint was probahiy not iost 
on the American Secretary of State, who realized that America was in the 
midst of a desperate war with Germany, and in no position to alienate a 
nation possessing die strength of Japan. 
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AMERICA— THWARTER OF JAPAN'S ASPIRATIONS 


Ugly developments at the Paris peace table in 1919 further increased 
tension behveen Japan and the United States. 

The Japanese, who resented American discriminations against their 
emigrants, fought tenaciously for the inclusion of a statement favoring 
racial equality in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Wilson favored 
this proposal, hut London frowned upon it Fearing its effect on their 
millions of restless subjects in India and elsewhere, British spokesmen 
threatened to stir up the yellow press in America against such a conces- 
sion. Wilson thereupon used his influence to defeat racial equality when 
the final vote was taken. The more violent Japanese journals attacked 
him viciously as a “hypocrite" and a “transformed Kaiser." 

Then came the Shantung controversy. The purposeful Japanese, having 
lost out 00 race equality, forced Wilson to compromise on Chinese self- 
determination. The Hearst newspapers berated “wj)y, tricky, fight-thirsty 
Japan,” while the eonsen'ative Boston Transcript decried this “insolent 
and Hun-like spoliation." Tempers were further inflamed when, during 
these same months, the Japanese showed their distaste for self-determina- 
tion by ruthlessly crushing a revolt in Korea. 

The ill-starred Allied intervention in Siberia further embroiled Jepa* 
nese-American relations. Following the Bobhevik coup late in 1917, the 
Allies had been anxious to rally the Russians against Germany and her 
allies, and to prevent the Bobheviks from permitting huge quantities of 
munitions to fall into Germaa hands. Two Allied expeditions landed in 
North Russia in 1918, with the United Slates at Archangel contributing 
some 5000 men and suffering about 500 casualties « But by far the most 
important intervention was in eastern Siberia, where an additional reason 
for interference was the rescue of an anti-Bolshevik force of Czecho- 
slovaks, numbering some 50,000 men, then fighting its way eastward across 
Siberia in 1918. 

The Japanese sent some 72.000 soldiers to Siberia; the Americans, 
9000; the British and French, minor contingents. No binding agreement 
had been made in advance as to the relative size of forces, but the dis- 
proportionate strength of the Japanese aroused deep misgivings in the 
United States. President Wibon, who acted in the Russian inters-entions 
without Congressional sanction, consented to participation svilh the 
utmost reluctance His primary- purposes were to rescue the Czechs, 
to promote scif-gowrnment by- stable anti-BoUhevik groups, and to 
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restrain Japanese imperialists from seizing territory in Siberia and North 
Manchuria, to the detriment of the Open Door.* 

The muddled Siberian venture tum^ out badly. The Bolsheviks, re- 
acting angrily against foreign interventions, took a considerable toll of 
American lives. The Japanese commander, who resented American chap- 
eronage, was in constant hoi water with General Graves, the head of 
the United States forces. When the last American contingent finally 
sailed from Siberia in 1920, leaving the field to Nippon, a Japanese band 
broke out with Stephen Fosters "Hard Times, Come Again No More." 
This evacuation was the signal for a renewed outburst in the Hearst press 
against alleged Nipponese treachery. 

Wilson’s increasing distrust of Japanese ambitions in eastern Asia was 
revealed in yet another way. Seeking to loosen Japan’s grossing economic 
foothold in China, he undertook, in November, 1917, to create a new 
four-power bankers’ consortium. Critics were quick to remember that he 
had abruptly pulled the rug from under the old six-power consortium 
in 1913. "rhe reluctant Wall Street financiers, after first receiving assur- 
ances of support from Washington, finally agreed to co-operate with 
Britain, France, and Japan. Tlie Japanese, who were sorely displeased by 
the ill-disguised attempt of Wilson to thwart them, consented to join only 
after obtaining recognition of their "special position" in China's South 
Manchuria. The new consortium was formally signed on October 15, 
1920. 


THE SPECTER OF WAR WITH JAPAN 

To add fuel to the flames, a disagreeable controversy flared up with 
Japan over the former German Pacific islet of Yap. As a key cable center, 
this tiny outpost was of importance to the United States in maintaining 
communications with China and other points in the Far East. At the 
Paris Peace Conference, Wilson had insisted that Yap be internationalized, 
and evidently believed that his vicavs had prevailed. But Yap, together 
with Germany’s other Pacific islands north of the equator, was awarded 
to Japan as a League of Nations mandate. Washington subsequently 
made vigorous representations to Tokyo in support of its claims. Many 
Americans, amused by the name of the island and its microscopic dimen- 

'See Betty M. Unterberger, Americt^t Sibenitn Expedition, ISl^lQZO (Durham, 
N.C., 1956), for well-balanced sdulaiship See also J. A. IVIute, The Siberum 
Intm’entton (Princeton, 1950); Pauline Tompldns, Americon-fiiitsfon Relations 
»n f/ic Far East (New York, 1949). C. A Manning. The Siberian Fiasco (New 
Y'ork, 1952). In 1933 the Soviets .ibaiuloned their Sibcri.ui d.imagc ckiinw against the 
United States v.hen Secretary Hull showed them documents proving that Washington 
was trymf to preserve Russia’s lemtorial integrity against Japan. The itemoirx of 
Corded HuH ( New York. 1943). I, 299. 
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sions, refused to talce the dispute seriously. Under the title "Yap for 
Yappers,” one humorist \vrote a parody on a popular war song; 

Give us Yap' Chre us YapI 
The Yanks ^ve put it. 

The Yanks have put it, 

The Yanks have put it. 

On the Map! • 

But neither Washington nor Tokyo joked about Y'ap. 

Far more alarming was the gigantic naval race in which Japan and 
America, as well as Britain, found themselves involved at the close of the 
war. Each had embarked upon ambitious programs and each was loath 
to stop while the others continued to build. Against whom was America 
constructing her enormous navy? Europe was prostrate; Britain was ex- 
hausted. Although die-hard Anglophob« were ^stnistful of England, the 
American public bad generally settled on Japan as the rival to watch — 
and the Japanese knew it. War talk seethed on both sides of the Pacific. 
In Japan, student mass meetings were arguing methods of fighting the 
United States; in America, the "inevitable" war in the Pacific was being 
widely discussed. Alannist books were pouring off the press, including 
Frederick McCormick's The Menace of Japan and Walter Pitkin’s 
We Fight Japan? 

Looming ominously In the background was the bugbear of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. It had originally been aimed at Germany and Bussie, 
both of whom had emerged prostrate from World War I. Big-navy aealots 
in America were insisting that the Alliance was now directed solely at 
the United States, and that in certain contingencies America would have 
to fight both Britain and Japan in the Far East In December, 1320, Lon- 
don revealed that it would not consider the Alliance binding in the event 
of a war between America and Japan, but the Hearst press and other 
anti-Japanese spokesmen refused to trust this announcement The Cana- 
dians jso brought strong pressure to bear on Doxvning Street to modify 
or terminate the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, they did not want to get caught 
in the middle of a passible Anglo-American xvar^ 

CALLING THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
The Republicans, who had blocked adherence to the League of Nations 
on Wilson’s terms, suffered from guilty consciences when they vnexved 
the ominous naval race. The League xx-as designed to reduce armaments, 
yet its efforts xvere being crippled by the nonmembership of the most 
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powerful nation in the world. A dear moral obligation rested on the 
new Harding administration to do something effective. 

In December, 1920, the month after Harding’s election, Senator Borah 
introduced a resolution in the Senate designed to bring about a tripower 
disarmament conference. Harding, who resented Borah’s initiative, se- 
cretly tried to squelch tlie move. But both press and public enthusiasti- 
cally sprang to its support. Chambers of commerce and mass meetings 
passed resolutions of endorsement A monster petition was drawn up in 
St. Louis, and a great dial was erected in a public square. The hand 
moved forsvard with every thousand signatures; with every ten thousand 
a special courier left for Washington. Before such a tidal wave of senti- 
ment tlie Borah proposal was approved by mid-1921, unanimously in the 
Senate and with only four dissenting voles in the House. 

Secretary Hughes next sent informal inquiries as to the desirability of 
a Washington conference on arms limitation to London, Paris, Rome, and 
Tokyo. In line with British suggestions, he later broadened this invitation 
of July 8, 1921, to embrace not only arms but problems of the Pacific and 
the Far East. Four smaller powers were thus included: Belgium, China, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands. Hughes did not want to be put in the un- 
fortunate position of being a "front” for Downing Street, and Britain 
was content to let the United States lead. She was reluctant to stir up 
the Irish and other Anglophobe elements in America, and UD\villing to 
offend Japan by appearing too eager to junk the Alliance. 

Japan was the only one of the powers to delay its response to Hughes’ 
Initial inquiry. Although supporting arms lirnitatlon, many Japanese 
strongly favored a continuance of the Alliance with Britain, and they 
feared that a multipower review of their recent grabs in the Far East 
might result in reverses. Japanese nexvspapers naturally sxirraised that 
a plot was on foot to trick Japan out of something. 

DISARMAMENT ON THE POTOMAC 

After Tokyo bad carefully qualified its delayed acceptance. Secretary 
Hughes issued formal invitations to the eight select powers, on August 11, 
1921. Each of the invitees sent distinguished statesmen to Washington. 
President Harding, unlike Wilson in 1918, gave the Senate ample repre- 
sentation on the American delegation. Indicative of the shifting balance 
of power was the fact that this conference — the most imporfant of its 
kind yet to assemblp — should be meeting in a capital of the New World. 

When the delegates first assembled in beautiful Memorial Continental 
Hall, on November 12, 1921, the dynamic Secretary Hughes bowled them 
over. In an astonishingly candid speech he declared that the way to dis- 
arm was to disarm, and that the time to begin was at once — not in the 
distant future. He thereupon proposed a ten-year holiday in the construe- 
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tion of capital ships — that is, battleships and battle cruisers.^® In addi- 
tion, he would scrap other warships built and building, so that the navies 
of the three great naval powers — ^America, Britain, and Japan — would 
ultimately be left in the ratio of 5-5-3 in all categories. “Thus,” he de- 
clared, “Ae number of capital ships to be scrapped by the United States, 
if this plan is accepted, is 30, with an aggregate tonnage (including that 
of ships in construction, if completed) of 8^,740 tons."^^ 

Hardly pausing for breath, Hughes proceeded to tell the British and 
Japanese delegates in a tomhlilce silence just what they should scrap — 
19 and 17 capital ships respectively. In less than fifteen minutes, he de- 
stroyed 6S ships with a total tonnage of 1,878,043 — more, as one British 
reporter put it, “than all the admirals of the world have sunk in a cycle 
of centmies.” 

The impact was tremendous. Congressmen, Senators, Supreme Court 
justices, and others broke into frenzied appbuse like that of a poL’tfcal 
convention. Tears streamed down the cheeks of er-Secretaiy Bryan. The 
nuUennimn was seemingly being ushered in. Newspapers ran banner 
headlines, as enthusiasm throughout the nation mounted to a fever pitch. 
Sermons and prayers in countless churches hailed Hughes as the »vior 
of dvilizatiOQ. The president of the American Civic Association caught the 
spirit when he proposed that the antiquated cannon encumbering the 
public parks be taken to the dump yards. 

Was Hughes’ supercandid diplomacy a mistake? No major po'^’er could 
object if the United States sank Its mvn navy. But to destroy the proud 
ships of other people was going dangerously far. Colonel Repingtoa, a 
British reporter, recorded: 

It is an audacious and astonishing scheme, and took us o5 ooi feet The 
few men to whom 1 spoke babbled incoherently. WTat wiH they say 
London? To see a British First Lord of the Admiralty, and another late 
First Lord, sitting at a table with the American Secretary of State telling 
them how rnany ships they might keep and bow many they should scrap, 
struck me as a deli^tfuDy fantastic luea.’^ 

Secretary Hughes' audacious stroke, on the other hand, may have 
gained more than it lost It started the conference in high gear and with 
tremendous momentum. It saved weeks of preliminary palaver and jockey- 
ing. It combined idealism with what was perhaps the only practicable 
formula for success. It captured the imagination not onlv of the United 
States but also of the other nations. One European dispatch declared that 
Hughes had become “a hero to all Europe’s rank and file.” Finally, his 


“Ai defined at Washington, a capita] ship was a »arsKip not an aircraft earner, 
rsceeding 10.000 lem or canjmg guns in excess of 8 inches 'ia caliber 

“Ctm/e^e on Limstanofi of Armoftent. H'aihmgfon. NocfrnbfT 12. fS-*- 
Febniary 6, IS22 (Uashsogton, 1922J,p.62. 

“ Mark Sullivan. Th* Crest Adeenture et WasMnefon (Cardeo Oty. N Y, 19—). 
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sensational proposal, which contrasted glaringly with the customary se- 
crecy, help^ mobilize world opinion behind the Conference and con- 
tribute to its success. 


THE 5-5-a RATIO IN CAPITAL SHIPS 


Tlie three great powers called upon to junk ships were faced with 
different problems. The United States had potentially the most powerful 
navy. Having also the longest purse, it could continue the armament race 
to a point that would bankrupt war-burdened Britain and overpopulated 
Japan. But the trump card of potential dominance was not so strong as it 
appeared. In the first place, the British and the Japanese might be forced 
to pool their navies in the face of a too-powerful United States. In the 
second place. Senators Lodge and Under\w>od bluntly informed Hughes 
that Congress, ever-conscious of the taxpayer, «’ould not vote additional 
burdens in order to attain the costly and unnecessary honor of ruling 
the waves. ‘The thought of a national debt second to none," remarked 
one Connecticut newspaper, "isn't quite so thrilling as the thought of a 
navy second to none." 

Britain, once undisputed mistress of the seas, was situated differently. 
She still boasted the largest navy, but with the powerful German fleet 
sunk, supremacy was less important than it had been. Her finances had 
been so badly strained by the war that her taxpayers would welcome a 
holiday in building. Secretary Hughes had reason to believe that the 
British would agree to liis 5-5-3 ratio, for in March, 1920, London had 
revealed that it would be content to accept parity witli the next greatest 
naval power.*® 

The Japanese were far less tractable, for Secretary Hughes was asking 
them to accept the small end of a 5-5-3 ratia Ever sensitive to slights, 
they insisted that tlie proportions proposed fell short of their defense re- 
quirements. Giant mass meetings in Japan, as well as impassioned news- 
paper editorials, supported demands for greater tonnage. The ratio of 
10-10-7 would have been far more acceptable. 

After protracted discussions, Tokyo consented to the Hughes ratio, 
with a minor modification, on December 15, 1921. The alternative to con- 
cession was a ruinous naval race. But Japan insisted upon important safe- 
guards. America agreed not to fortify further her Pacific islands (except 
Hawaii J, pacticulscly the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and the Aieulians. 
Without adequate bases on these outposts, the United States, even with 
the 5-3 ratio, could not expect to attack Japan successfully in her home 
waters. The British also agreed not to erect further fortifications on im- 
portant island outposts, including Hong Kong. 


'* R. L. Buell. The tVasiitngton 
Jchih.-ivhi. The Washtnglun Confer 


Confertnee (New York. 1922), p. 142. See also Y. 
eace and After (Stanford Uoiversity, Calif., 192S1. 
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As far as naval limitation was concerned, the nonfortification agree- 
ment was the crucial compromise. Japan accepted a smaller naval ratio, 
but obtained greater security. Britain and America consented to leave 
certain of their insular possessions inadequately protected, but retained 
greater tonnage in capital ships. 


THE FRENCH SECimiTY PSYCHOSIS 


France and Italy, the only other major naval powers, were not ex- 
pected to throw a monkey wrench into the proceedings at Washington. 
The assumption was that they would both keep roughly what they had, 
thus leaving the over-all ratio at 5-5-3-1.7-1.7. 

But at this point shell-shocked France threatened to wreck the con- 
ference. Fearing that a new German generation would follow in its 
fathers' goosesteps, the French quite logically insisted that security must 
precede disarmament. KesenUng the failure of the United States Senate 
to honor Wilson’s promises of assistance against future German aggres- 
sion, they had embarked upon a lone-wolf course. They would seek se- 
curity through Central European military alliances and their own army, 
which, despite accusations of imperialism, they made perhaps the most 
powerful in the world. They realized that the Washington Conference 
hoped to bring about arms limitation on land as well as on sea, and they 
perceived that their insistence on keeping their army would block prog- 
ress in this direction. They were therefore carrying something of a chip 
on their shoulders. One Dallas newspaper later remarked, "France is 
for submarine limitation on land and cavalry limitation on sea." 

French touchiness caused a good deal of unpleasantness at Washing- 
ton. Before the war France had been a first-rank naval power. But in 
holding back the German hordes she had been forced to concentrate on 
her army, while her navy fell behind. She saw no reason why she should 
be penalized for defeating the German invader by having to accept a 
position of permanent naval in/en'ority, particularly since America and 
Britain had "welshed" on the Security Treaty of 1919. Finally, France 
deeply resented the implication that she was “decadent” and no longer 
counted.” 

The French inferiority complex — and probably a horse-trading instinct 
as well — resulted in an astonishing demand for 550,000 tons of capital 
ships, or about twice as much as France was entitled to on the basis of 
existing strength. The essence of the Hughes plan was ratios based on 
craft built and building. If defense needs had been made the yardstick. 


Whtn tf»« Frmeh re/ujcd to sipi the treatiei unless the wo-d "French" 
placed before “English” in the ebuse tUting that both texts v,-erc authentic. 
ofdinanly unniHled Hoot lost hii temper and Coed. To bell with thcml Let the whol* 
business po to pot— I wouldnl care." Hoj^ conceded the point in the inlercsO of 
JcUTTKmy. r. C. Jessup. ElJiu Root (.Sew York, 1030). 11, 
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as the French proposed, the conference almost certainly \vould have 
broken up in fruitless wTangling. 

The unexpected demands of the French alarmed the delegates, and in 
particular angered the British and the Americans. Through a “calculated 
indiscretion," the British permitted these extravagant claims to leak out 
and arouse a storm of criticism all over the world. A cartoon in the New 
York World showed France tr)*ing on a German spiked helmet. The Con 
ference teetered on the brink of failure. 

The crisis was not surmounted until Secretary Hughes had cabled a 
personal appeal to Premier Briand in Paris, and until the pressure of 
world opinion had converged on France. The French reluctantly con- 
sented to accept the inferior 1.7 ratio. But ominously tliey would permit 
no limitation on the numbers of cruisers, destroyers, or submarines. France 
regarded these smaller craft — the poor nations navy — as necessary for 
protecting vital communications with her colonies and also for safe- 
guarding her shores. 

The Five-Power Naval Treaty of Washington, signed February 6, 1922, 
was to remain effective until 1936, when any one of the signatories might 
give a txvo-year notice of termination. Tliere was to be a ten-year holiday 
in the building of new capital ships. After the sclicduled scrapping of 
battleships and battle cruisers built or building, the capital ship strength 
of the five leading naval powers would be scaled down to 5-5-3-1.7-1.7. 
The aircraft carriers, with two exceptions, were not to exceed 27,000 tons 
or carry guns in excess of 3 inches. An upper limit of 35,000 tons and 
i8-inch guns was applied to battleships. There was no limitation what- 
ever— and this was the fatal loophole— on submarines, destroyers, and 
cruisers, except that cruisers were not to exceed 10,000 tons or carry guns 
with a caliber larger than 8 inches. 

THE FOUR-POWER PACIFIC PACT 

The skeleton at the feast of the Conference was the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. As long as it existed, no satisfying naval ratio could be worked 
out. hfany nervous Americans believed that in certain contingencies the 
naval strength of both Britain and Japan might be massed against the 
United States in the ratio of 8-5. But if tl«e Alliance should be abrogated, 
the navies of Britain and America could theoretically “gang up" on Japan 
in the ratio of 10-3. 

After prolonged discussion, the problem of finding a substitute for the 
Alliance was solved by the Four-Power Treaty, signed on December 13, 
1921. Presented with poetical embroidery to the assembled Conference by 
Senator Lodge, it provided that Britain, America, Japan, and France 
agreed to respect one another’s rights in the Pacific, and to refer future 
disputes in that area to a joint conference. Tlie new pact further stipulated 
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that if the rights of the four signatories were threatened by another power, 
they “shall communicate with one another fully and frankly in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to tfie most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet 6je exigencies of 6ie particular situation. 
This article was purposely left vague, but the clear impUcation was co- 
operative armed effort The Four-Power Treaty was Indeed a strange 
document for Senator Lodge, foe of foreign entanglements, to be sponsor- 
ing. One Senator sarcastically hailed him as “the father of a baby League 
of Nations." 

Most significant of all, the Fonr-Power pact specifically terminated the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It was the device by which the British could 
gracefully, though rather obviously, svithdraw from their embarrassing 
commitments. The Japanese, quite naturally, were distressed by the 
somewhat abrupt severance of their lie with Britain. “\Ve have discarded 
whiskey and accepted water," lamented one Japanese diplomat 

But the substitute had mudh to commend it The four great powers 
bound themselves to respect one another’s insular possessions and 
dominions in the Pacific. Although substituting a four-power agreement 
to talk for a two-power agreement to fight, the pact was in effect an en- 
largement of the old Anglo-Japanese Alliance. France, with a consequent 
boost to her wounded ego. was now included, as was the United States. In 
thus consenting to the treaty, America paid a cheap price for a termina- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and a guarantee, however illusory, of 
the Philippine Islands. 

REHINCINC THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA 
Despite all the fanfare about disarmament, any agreement at Washing- 
ton that ignored the explosive tensions in the Far East would be com- 
pletely unrealistic. Some of the Senators were threatening to attack the 
treaties unless the Conference lent a helping hand to China, especially in 
regard to Shantung. The issue confronting the revolution-tom Chmese was 
not so much disarmament as diswembCTment, for their role thus far in 
relation to the Open Door had been largely that of the mat 

Under the driving leadership of Secretary Hughes, the weary delegates 
concentrated their attention on China — ^ibe Sick Man of the Far East" 
The most important fruit of these bbors was the Nine-Power Treaty of 
February 6, 1922. The signatories solenmly bound themselves to respect 
the "sovereignty, the Independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China." They further pledged themselves to uphold “the 
principles of the Open Door’ and to assist China in forming a stable 
goN’emment 

The United States seized the initiative in engineering the Nine-Power 
Helstiont, 1022, I, 33. 
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pact, alUiough the British had proposed Its outlines. Having sunendered 
her naval superiority, Britain was seeking an additional safeguard for 
her Far Eastern holdings. But the self-denying pledge embodied in the 
proposed Nine-Power Treaty was offensive to the Japanese, who. as one 
Pittsburgh newspaper remarked, found that the Open Door gave them 
“cold feet.” Tokyo finally consented to sign only after both Britain and tlie 
United States had applied strong pressure. 


LOOKS UKE A DIFTICULT CASE 
A divided China needs help at Washington Conference. 

Brovin in the Cheego Daily News, 1S21 

Tile Nine-Power Treaty proved to be the only formal and specific 
affirmation of the Open Door ever agreed to by the major powers, e.xcept 
Russia and Germany. John Hay’s original notes had received only partial, 
evasive, or tacit acceptance. America’s traditional policy in the Far East 
was now given, to all outward appearances, a broad, nine-power base — 
as strong a foundation as paper and ink could provide. The American 
delegation expressed the belief (or hope?) that the “Open Door in China 
has at last been made a fact.” 

But the Nine-Power pact was toothless. It was purely a self-denying 
pledge. The signatories did not bind tliemselves to defend the Open Door 
by force; in fact, the American public xvould not have sanctioned force. 
The effectiveness of the pact rested on the good faith of the contracting 
powers, and this turned out to Iw a frail prop. In no effective way, as 
events were to prove, did tfie treaty foosen Japan's favorable foothold in 
China’s Manchuria. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF THE CONFERENCE 
The United States Senate eventually approved the treaties emerging 
from the Washington Conference. In general, they received warm sup- 
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port from the American press. A notable exception was the Hearst chain, 
which grieved over “the painted rattle called limitation of armaments, 
and assailed the Four Power Padfic pact as “a war breeder, not a peace- 
maker.” Despite these pained outcries, the determined support of public 
opinion probably saved the pacts from becoming political footballs. 

The most vigorous opposition in tfie Senate was concentrated on the 
Four-Power Pacific Treaty, which irreconcilable Senator Reed of Missouri 
denounced as "treacherous, treasonable, and damnable.” Surprisingly 
enough. Senator Lodge reversed his obstructionist position on the League 
and fought for the new pact. When isolationist Senator Borah accused him 
of inconsistency, Lodge replied, “What are you going to do? It is an ad- 
ministration measure.” The treaty was finally approved, in March, 1922, 
with Democratic support and with -only four votes to spare. But the 
Senate, ever cautious, tacked on a reservation declaring that "there is no 
commitment to armed force, no alliance no obligation to join in any de- 
fense." 

Other Far Eastern adjustraents, although of no direct concern to the 
Conference, were by-products of the healthier atmosphere created at 
Washington or by the decisions reached there. In December, 1921, Japan 
agreed to a trea^ conceding to the United States special cable rights on 
the disputed island of Yap. In January, 1922, the Japanese, xmder nudg- 
ings from Seaetary Hughes, consented to pull their troops out of Russia’s 
Siberia. In February, 1922, thanks to the good offices of the British and 
Americans at Washington, the Japanese agreed to evacuate Shantung 
on economic terms rather favorable to themselves.*^ And in April, 1923, 
more than a year after the Washington Conference had closed its doors, 
Japan consented to an aimulment of the Lansing-Ishii agreement. It had 
once guaranteed her a favored position in China’s Manchuria, hut it now 
ostensibly conflicted with the Nine-Power Treaty. In short, Japan was 
induced or forced to retreat all along the line to the acute dissatis- 

faction of her more vocal newspapers and politicians. 

PROFIT AND LOSS AT WASHINGTON 

The achievements at Washington in arms limitation, though widely 
acclaimed at the time, proved to be temporary and somewhat illusory. The 
door was left wide open for unrestricted building in smaller craft, while a 
tax-conscious American public fell victim to wishful thinking. 

One unfortunate result was the imprcssiorj that Uncle Sam had been th« 
honest greenhorn at the poker table, bamboozled by be-spatted and 

[“'Til'* See also C O. Johnson, 

Borah of Idaho (New YoiV, 19M). * 
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monocled foreigners. Will Rogers, the rope hvirling “poet lariat” of the 
1920's, jeered that the United Stales ne\'er lost a war or won a conference. 
Critics repeatedly pointed out that Uncle Sam junked some thirty battle- 
ships and battle cruisers, completed or nearly completed, so that Britain 
might junk some of her obsolete oaft, while still maintaining superiority 
in cruiser construction. The feeling that “Uncle Sap” had scrapped battle- 
ships while tlie others were stepping blueprints prompt^ the Irish 
World of New York to brand the Conference as “an ominous triumph for 
British diplomacy.” Actually, the three leading powers junked a total of 
seventy craft, with the United States junking the most. 

Nor did the Far Eastern agreements escape criticism. If Japan chose to 
flout her paper promises and slam shut the Open Door (as she finally did 
in 1931), the United Slates could not stop her. The Japanese fleet was 
left without a rival in Asiatic waters. Admiral Sims of the United States 
Navy groaned ungrammatically, “Anybody can spit on the Philippines 
and you can’t stop tliem." 

The Washington Conference was in fact not a triumph for any nation. 
In general, it recognized existing realities and tried to freeze the status 
quo. Like all compromises, it was not completely satisfactory to any of the 
parties. Tlie United States, to be sure, surrendered potential naval su- 
premacy and potential fortifications on her Pacific islands. But the Ameri- 
can delegation, sensing the mood of the taxpayers, regarded these po- 
tentialities as liabilities rather than assets. Fourteen years later, in 1936, 
when all restrictions on fortification had ended, the depression-ridden 
taxpayer was still unwilling to fortify Guam and the Philippines ade- 
quately. 

Yet the Washington Conference, whatever its shortcomings, was clearly 
a landmark in liistory. It resulted in the first general international agree- 
ment for naval limitation, albeit in special categories and on the high seas. 

It did bring about a temporary halt to frantic na^’al building, svith a con- 
sequent sanng to tile taxpayers and an easing of international tensions. 
The navies of tlie major powers in the Pacific were so scaled down that 
none could hope to attack another, in the ad\'ersary’s home waters, with 
reasonable prospect of success. In the Far East, where the accomplish- 
ments of the Conference were less dramatic but perhaps more significant, 
the Open Door was given a nexv lease on life. The series of concessions 
and understandings made by Japan went far to scrap current suspicions. 
The general air-clearing dispell^ tfie fetid atmosphere hanging over tlie 
Pacific and Far East, and made possible a more satisfactory recuperation 
from World War I than otherwise would have been possible. 

Yet the Washington Conference interfered with the efforts of the 
League of Nations at Geneva to achieve genuine arms reduction. The 
Conference temporarily oi'crshadowed and stole the thunder of the 
League, just as the anti-League Republicans, who hailed the assemblage 
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as a true “peace conference," intended that it should. The lone-hand 
course of the United States, combined wth the hollow results in disarma- 
ment, further crippled the arms-reduction program at Geneva. 

The Washington Conference ako befogged disarmament by strength- 
ening the assumption that armaments are the basic cause of international 
distrust. A current belief was that big warships bring big wars; small 
warships, small wars; no warships, no wars. But armaments are not or- 
dinarily so much a disease as a symptom of a disease: insecurity. Tem- 
perature is a symptom of a disease, and no regulation of the size, shape, 
and number of thermometers is likely to reduce fever or cure the dis- 
ease. The "ever-Iogical“ French were right when they insisted that se- 
curity would have to precede disarmament. And in the end French in- 
security proved to be not so much a French problem as a world problem. 

THE DISARMAMENT DUD AT GENEVA 

The Americans had rather naively assumed that the 5-5-3 ratio adopted 
at Washington for capital ships would by common consent be applied to 
auxiliary craft. But such fond hopes were shattered by continuing Inter- 
national friction. Britain and France were working at cross purposes; 
Fiance and Italy were highly suspicious of each ether; Japan had been 
grievously offended by the face-slapping American immigration law of 
1924. 

The naval race was now shifting ominously to nontreaty craft, that is, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. The American public of the 1920’s— 
obsessed with economy, prosperity, and peace — was unwilling to tax itself 
to build even the ships permitted by treaty. Parity wth Britain was 
slipping away; superiority over Japan was melting away. From 1922 to 
1930 the warships laid down or appropriated for by the leading powers 
numbered: 

Japan 125 

France . . ng 

Italy 82 

Britain 74 

U.S. ■■■; nil 

President Coolidge, a penny-pinching New Englander who had suc- 
ceeded Harding upon the latter's unexpected death in 1923, hoped for 
anotlicr spectacular stroke in disarmament. Proceeding on the theory that 
one good conference deserves another, he hastily and without proper 
diplomatic homework issued the call for a disarmament parley to meet at 
Geneva in 1927 . Britain and Japan accepted the invitation, but France and 
Italy, for various reasons, dechoed. 

“Sen. Doe, No. 202, 78 Cooj, 2 less. 
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The Geneva Conference, as the Wall Street Journal feared, did not 
produce die scrapping of ships— just “scrapping." The American experts 
sought to extend the 5-5'3 raUo to smaller vessels, and to bring about 
a reduction in cruiser tonnage. The British, who insisted on seventy 
cruisers, were unwilling to concede parity. With their naval bases close 
together, they favored 7500-ton cruisers with 6-inch guns; the Americans, 
with bases far apart, favored 10.000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns. 

The politely bowing Japanese tried to serve as mediators, but the 
disputants proved unwilling to sink eillier their differences or their ships. 
In contrast with the Washington Conference, naval officers were “on 
top” rather than “on tap,” and with understandable professional jealousy 
tliey were inclined to view global disarmament problems through a port- 
hole. To add to the confusion, three American shipbuilding concerns had 
on hand in Geneva a high-pressure and high-salaried lobbyist, W. B. 
Shearer, who did his suave best to promote discord. (The full revelation 
in 1929 of his scandalous activities led to a Senatorial investigation, and 
further turned the public mind against “merchants of death.*) 

After sLx weeks of fur-flying sessions, the Geneva conference broke up in 
complete failure, on August 4, 1927. The results were an embittering of 
British-Americao relations, a setback for the further limitation of arma- 
ments, and a keen disappointment to the American taxpayers. Within a 
year and a half Congress had authorized fifteen new 10,000-lon cruisers. 

THE OUTCRY FOR OUTLAWING WAR 

One important fruit of the futile Geneva Conference was an increasing 
belief that the way to promote peace was not to abolish arms but to 
abolish war. War-making nations should be regarded as outlaws or 
criminals. During the previous decade a small but vocal element in the 
United States had been urging that instead of laws of war there should 
be laws against war. Professor J. T. Shotwell of Columbia University, one 
of the leaders of this group, broached the idea to the French Foreign 
Minister, Aristide Briand. The latter, in April, 1927, announced that 
France was prepared to enter info a pact with the United States for the 
mutual outlawry of war. 

American editors seized upon the idea, and the phrase "outlawry of 
war* caught the popular iancy.^* Secretary of State Kellogg showed 
scant enthusiasm for the two-power French proposal: it might ensnarl the 
United Stales indirectly in Frances defensive alliances. Yet the advocates 
of outlawry kept up their clamor. Senator Borah, a strange convert in- 

“See I. E. Stoner, S. O. Levinson and the Pact af Paris (New York, 1943), and 
Tiarticulariv R. H. Fetrell, Peace In Their Time: The Otigiis of the KeUogg-Briand 
Pact (New Haven. 1952); J. C. Vinson, WiDum E. Borah end the Outlauiry of War 
(Athens, Ca., 1957). 
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deed, persuaded the National Grange, with a membership of 800,000, 
to endorse a favorable resolution that he had prepared. PetitioDS bearing 
two million signatures povired in on Washington. Finally, in December, 

1927, Kellogg proposed to Briand, as Borah and others had been suggest- 
ing, that the projected Franco-Americaa pact be expanded to include the 
other powers. 

Briand, with some reluctance, consented to the enlargement, for 
France’s obligation to the League and to her allies envisaged defensive 
war. The proposed treaty was finally worded so as to permit defensive 
war but to outlaw war as “an instrument of national policy.” On August 27, 

1928, the Pact of Paris was formally signed by fifteen powers, and in 
succeeding months was approved by practically all remaining nations. 

American opinion overwhelmingly favored the so-called Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, although hard-headed cynics were inclined to grumble. Some in- 
sisted that the treaty was a dangerous step toward membership in the 
League. Othen noted that the pact permitted defensive war; and who 
ever heard of a nation that did not fight defensively? Others sneered 
that the treaty had no teeth, except the feeble pressure of world opinion; 
it was just “a New Year’s resolution” or “a letter to Santa Claus.” 

AFTERMATH OF THE KELLOCG-BRIAND PACT 
The Senate had few illusions about the agreement for abolishing war. 
Senator Reed of Missouri branded it an "international Idss,” while Senator 
Class of Virginia did not want people to ihinh him "simple enough to 
suppose that it is worth a postage stamp. . . .* No formal resers’ations 
were attached to the treaty, but the Senate Foreign Relations com- 
mittee did present an “interpretation” reserving the right of self-defense, 
the right to fight for the Monroe Doctrine, and the right not to enforce 
the treaty against violators. 

Such was the tidal wave of public opinion that the Senate approved 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, in January, 1929, by a vote of S5 to 1. 'Th® 
next order of business was the bill for constructing fifteen new crtiisers, 
which shortly thereafter were approved. The New York Eccning Fast 
jibed, "If, after just having signed a peace treaty with tsventy-sbe nations, 
we need fifteen new cruisers, bow many would we have needed if «e 
fiadnl just signetf a peace treaty wiih twenty-six nations?" ** 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact proved to be a monument to illusion. It wn 
not only delusive but dangerous, for it further lulled the public, already 
prepared to bg behind in the naval race, into a false sense of security- 
Instead of oullass-ing wars, the treaty merely outbwed declarations of 
wars. Nations thereafter, aiwzyi figbting defensively of course, tended 
to become involved in "inddents." not wars. Secretary Kellogg, who had 
•iMtrery Dl-ett. Feb. 23. 192). p. 16 . 
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taken many months to wann to the idea, was almost literally kicked into 
immortality by an aroused American public. He was awarded tlie Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1929, with a stipend of more than 546.000.-* 

Kellogg supplemented his new peace machinery by negotiating a series 
of bilateral arbitration treaties toIH about a score of nations. Tliese 
pacts provided for the submission of justiciable disputes to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at Tlie Hague, or to some other competent tribunal. 
The Senate, as usual, reserved the right to pass upon the nature and 
scope of each proposed arbitration, but more questions were now 
arbitrable under the new pacts than under the old Root treaties. 


PAPER PARITY AT LONDON 

President Hoover, an economy-minded Quaker who came to the White 
House in 1929, viewed the costly rivalry in cruisers and other lighter craft 
with dismay. A short time after his accession, a new Labor government 
came to power in London, headed by the Scotsman Ramsay MacDonald. 
In the mellower atmosphere produced by the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
the change of regimes, preliminary negotiations for a disarmament con- 
ference began with the assumption that both nations were to enjoy 
parity In all categories of warships. 

Events now moved rapidly toward a new five-power conference. Presi- 
dent Hoover invited Prime Minister MacDonald to come to the United 
States, where he spoke effectively before the Senate. Friendly discussions 
continued at the President's summer fishing camp at Rapidao, Virginia, 
where tlie press pictured the rivo statesmen sitting on a log and in- 
formally settling the aff.nirs of the world. The clima.x came on October 7, 
1929, when Britain issued formal invitations to a disarmament conference 
at London, including France, Italy, Japan, America, and Britain. 

The five-power sessions began in January, 1930, and this time the 
statesmen, rather than tlie admirals, were in command. France, still ob- 
sessed \vith security, demanded assurances of military support as the 
price of co-operation in arms limitation. Several members of the American 
delegation were rather favorable to the idea, but Hoover interposed a 
stem veto. Himself isolatjonist-roinded, he was not unaware of opposition 
in the Senate to European entanglements. After prolonged arguments, the 
conferees in London completed a trea^ on April 22, 1930, with France 
and lta\y sobscsibiug to ooly relatively usumpoitaat clauses. 

The London Conference proved to be only a limited victory for arms 
limitation. The glaring loophole of the Washington Treaty was plugged 
by placing an upper limit on all categories of warships. The Americans at 
long last were granted parity with the British in all types of vessels, not 
just capital ships and carriers. Rqibcement of capital ships under the 

" See David Bryn-Jones, FremJ; B. Kellogg (New Yoik. 1937). 
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Washington Treaty was postponed for five years, and nine capital ships 
then in commission were to be junked by Britain, America, and Japan. 
The taxpayers, in this one category at least, were thus saved millions ol 
dollars. 

The Japanese, tliough retaining the old 10-10-6 ratio in capital 
improved their position and partially salved their injured pride. They 
gained complete parity in submarines. They also attained a 10-10-7 ratio 
in destroyers, as well as a slightly better than 10-10-6 ratio in cruiser 
tonnage. Yet such was the dissatisfaction of the superpatriots in Japan 
that the prime minister was assassinated, and the saber-rattling elements 
gained greater power. 

The naval limitations at London would presumably stop competitive 
building. But the absence of complete adherence by France and Italy was 
most disquieting. The so-called "escalator clause" provided that if one or 
more nations not bound by the treaty, say Italy, should begin building in 
such a way as to jeopardize a signatory power, the ratios thus establishe 
would no longer be binding. 

The American taxpayer, who had expected genuine arms reduction a 
London, read the results with staking heart. The United Stales, to be 
sure, had won paper parity In cruisers and other craft but would have to 
spend about a billion dollars ta order to build up to it The Chicago 
Tribune scoffed, “We ought to be able to have a good first-class little war 
cheaper than that” But Hoover put the best face he could on the treaty 
by declartag that as compared with the standards discussed at the Geneva 
Conference ta 1927, the United States would save about a billion dollars 
in sLt years.” 

The Five-Power Naval Pact encountered rough sailing ta the Senate. 
The Hearst press cried that the British and Japanese had “put something 
over" on the United States, and the Senators tried, without success, to 
force Hoover to submit his confidential papers. The treaty was finally 
approved on July 21, 1930, by a vote of 58 to 9, but the Senate showed its 
distrust hy passing a resolution which declared that the United States 
was not bound by any secret understandings. 
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ofFensive weapons, even though the distinction between “offensive” and 
“defensive” anns was impossible to establish in all categories. He also 
proposed that existing land annaments be reduced by approximately one- 
third. Although this scheme was enthusiastically received both in Geneva 
and America— “THANK HEAVEN FOR HOOVER!" exulted the head- 
lines — it was finally buried beneath oratorical flowers. 

The new failure on the shores of Lake Geneva was not difficult to ex- 
plain. The dictators were on the loose. Hitler was fast emerging in Ger- 
many. The French, quite understandably, were unwilling to disarm in 
advance of security guarantees — guarantees that the United States had 
“welshed on" and was unwilling to revive. Finally, the war-bent Japanese 
militarists, having seized Chinas Manchuria the j’ear before, in 1931, 
launched a brutal attack on Shanghai while the conference was still in 
Session. Security-conscious nations felt tliat they would be xviser to 
sharpen their swords than to beat them into ploughshares. 

THE END OF THE DISARMAMENT DREAM 

Tlie depression-bedeviled Roosevelt administration, which took office 
early In 1933, cherished the hope of arms reduction, despite the feverish 
atmosphere created by the dictators. But the other powers continued to 
build up to their authorized quotas of ships, while the United States 
wishfully lagged behind. Finally, in the Vinson-Trammel Act of 193^, 
Congress bravely authorized the building of the naxy to treaty strength, 
but less bravely failed to vote the money for construction. 

The London Naval Treaty of 1930 liad made provision for another 
conference in 1935. During the preliminary conversations the Japanese, 
on the grounds of prestige and security, made no bones about their de- 
termination to reject the short end of any ratio. As Ambassador Saito 
pithily explained, 5-5-3 sounded “to Japanese ears like Rolls-Royce — 
Rolls-Royce — Ford.” In a fateful move Japan formally denounced the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, on December 29, 1934, effective two 
years later. 

Tlie prospects were discouraging xvhen the second London Naval Con- 
ference met late in 1935. The United Stales, xvilh two long coastUncs and 
far-flung possessions, was unWilUng to concede parity to the Japanese 
delegates, who thereupon walked ouL Hie treaty that emerged in March, 
1936 contained some mild limitations on the size of naval craft, together 
with a number of “escape-hatch clauses.” But the pact was virtually use- 
less without Italy and Japan, and Ity J93S the signatories had thrown 
overboard all trammels on naval construction. 

President Roosevelt concluded that America could not risk falling far- 
ther behind in a madly rearming xvorld, and in January, 193S, he asked 
Congress for a billion-doUar naval appropriation. The basic argumenf 
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mis that the United SUtes needed a two-ocean navy, capable of meeting 
the combined Beets of the so-called aggressor nations— Japan It^y. 
Germany. With Japan invading China and Gemany seizing Austoa W 
voices of the pacifists were drowned out, and in May, 1938, Co gr 
passed the bfilion-doUar hill. America, ivith dangerous belaledness. now 
had both feet in the greatest naval race in history. 

In retrospect, one may conclude that the United States, by 
the League and Wilson’s security commitment to France, helped creat 
an atmosphere of insecurity in which effective disarmament prov^ im- 
possible. Armaments are instruments of national policy, and any attemp 
to regulate them without regard for the factors that bring them into ex- 
istence is doomed to failure. The United States, with wide ocean moats 
on each side and weab neighbors north and south, was in a 
favorable position than the other major powers, but it was unwilling 


yielQ too mucn. , . 

Disarmament is no simple problem in arithmetic. Land, sea, an 
armaments are closely interrelated. Even parity in naval tonnage ea« 
disparity in types of craft, as well as an advantage with the nation enj^- 
ing better shipyards, bases, and other facilities. As one American n 
paper remarked in 1929, “If you think it U a simple matter tc>_ 
naval parity, try to determine how many cows equal six sheep. Genu 
disarmament was never attempted after World War I, merely 5 . 
duction and limits on certain types of naval weapons. The only rea » 
armament was that forced upon the vanquished nations— and they r 
again. 
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CHAPTER 


Economic Foreign Policy 
between Weirs, 19 19- 1939 


We can not take out interest out of Europe wilhout 
taking some interest in Europe. 

AsHEva,iE TwtES. 1921 


UNCLE SAM: THE WORLD’S PAWNBROKER 

The nocX'BiBDEO Republican regimes of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 
with their blg*business coloration, were in the saddle from 1921 to 1933. 
They carried over their political isolationism, bom largely of tradition and 
disillusionment, Into the realm of economic isolationism. The feverish 
boom-and-bust prosperity of the 192(/s indeed seemed to Justify their 
America-centered economic and political ingrowth. 

This narrow postwar economic isolationism found vent in various ways. 
Fearing a horde of destitute Europeans, Congress In 1921, and more con- 
spicuously in 1924, jerked away the historic welcome mat. By establish- 
ing quotas for certain nations, the new laws reduced to a trickle the net 
inflow of immigrants. Fearing not only Europeans but cheaply made 
European goods, the high-protection Republican Congresses also boosted 
the tariff to new heights in 1921, and more permanently in 1922. 

The fateful postsvar pattern of towering trade barriers was thus estab- 
Lshed. The New York Herald protested against the law of 1922 as "the 
damn-fool tariff,” while the Democratic Baltfinore Evening Sun propheti- 
cally declared: “A tariff wall that keeps foreign goods out may also keep 
American goods in; that unless we buy from the outside we can not sell 
to the Outside.” ‘ But the voices of sudi prophets of doom were drowned 
out by grinding machinery and roaring blast furnaces. 

Until the World War erupted in 1914, the United States had been a 
debtor nation, hating “the bloated British bondholder." American citizens, 

* Literary Digest. February 29, 1921, p. 12. 
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to be sure, bad invested many millions of dollars in foreign lands, but 
on balance Americans owed foreigners some three billion dollars more 
than foreigners owed them. The frightful destructiveness of the European 
conflict almost overnight changed the United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. By 1919 America was not only the wealthiest and freshest 
of the Great Powers, but the leading exporter and the chief moneylender 
to boot. Both the political and economic center of the world’s gravity had 
shifted to the United States. 

The credit side of Uncle Sams ledger, at least on paper, grew in- 
creasingly favorable as the decade of the 1920’s lengthened. The largest 
single item consisted of the so-oallcd Allied debt of $10,350 billion, owed 
to the Washington Treasury. In addition, private investment capital had 
slopped over from a prosperous America into Europe and other continents 
by 1928 to the tune of $12 billion. In short, by 1928 the outside world 
was indebted to the American government or investors in the sum of 
about $20 billion. 

The American people, befuddled by the complexities of intematlooal 
finance, did not adjust readily to their new role. They did not seem to 
realize that a creditor nation like the United States could not expect 
repayment of debts unless it was willing lo let ether nations earn the 
necessary dollars by exporting to It. Nfany Americans continued to be- 
lieve that imports were basically bad. 


THE CLAMOR FOR DEBT CANCELLATION 


The guns bad hardly grown cold when America’s late allies began to 
agitate for a sviping out of the debt that they ou'ed Washington. The 
principal debtors bad come out of war with staggering casualty lists, 
mountainous tax burdens, strained currencies, and, in the case of Belgium 
and France, with gutted towns and factories, flooded mines, and tom-up 
topsoil Approximately one-sixteenth of France lay devastated. 

The Allies argued that the loans from Washington were not really loans 
at all but wartime subsidies to comrades-in-arms. America the Unready 
had entered the conflict thirty-two months after Germany invaded 
Belgium, and she had not been able to place an eSective fighting force in 
France until at least another thirteen months had ehpsed.* The Allied 
armies saved America by holding back the ■Hun." During these anxious 
months, Uie United States could not provide men— only dollars for 
munitions, foodstuGs. and other Allied needs. The Allies pros-ided not 
only money but the men who fired off the muniUons. They were not ask- 


■A •fjumnu iJut if Asnertai htd enfered the war from the b<rp^ 

Utn ^ have, the conflict have 

^rteoed, and America would have had a far larger ihare of ihe caiualtle* and 
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ing for their dead soldiers back; the United States should not ask for its 
dead dollars back. Was gold more precious than blood? 

As for getting the money bach, the Allies had received relatively little 
gold from the United States. The Washington government had raised the 
funds in the first place by selling Liberty Bonds to its own citizens, mostly 
at 4^ per cent interest. The monty thus poured into the Treasury had 
then been used for advancing credits to Allied agents, who purchased in 
America enormous quantities of military supplies, often at profiteering 
prices. 


WAR AND POSTAVAR FOREIGN LOANS 
OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 



Pre‘Arntisiice 

tcosh] 

Post-Armisilce 
ICashir Supplies] 

Total 

Indebtedness 

To Allies: 

Gre.xt Britain 

Franee 

Italy 

Belgium 

Russia 

Romania 

Greece 

Cuba 

Nicaragua 

Liberia 

M,696,000.000 

1.970.000. 000 

1.031.000. 000 
171,780,000 
187.729,750 

10.000,000 

$ 581.000.000 00 
1,434,818,945.01 
617,034,050.90 
207,307,200 43 
4,871,547.37 
37,911,152 92 
27,167,000 00 

431,849.14 

26,000.00 

84,277,000,000 00 
3,404.816,945 01 
1,648,034,050.90 
379.087,200 43 
192,601,297.87 
37,911,152 92 

27.107.000. 00 

10.000. 000.00 
431,849.14 

26,000 00 

To Countries Formed out 
Allied Territory: 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Latvia 

Lithuania 


13,999,145 60 
8,281,926.17 
5,132,287.14 
4,981,628 03 

13,999,145 60 
6^81,926.17 

1 5.132,287 14 

4,931,628 03 

To Areas or Countries 

Formed Partially or Wholly 
Out of Enemy Territory: 
Poland 

Czechoslo^ .ikia 

Yugoslavia 

Austria 

Annenja 

10.605.000 

159,666,972.39 
01,879,671.03 
41,153,466 55 
24.055,703 92 
11,939.917.49 
1,683,635.61 

159.606,972.39 
91,879,671.03 
51,758,486.55 
24,055.703.92 
11,959,917.49 
1.685,835 61 


87,077,114,750 

83,273,364,324.70 

$10,350,479,074 70 


The Allies, in effect, had borrmved not gold dollars but war materials 
that had gone up in smoke. The money, having been spent in the United 
' States, had contributed to an unprecedented wartime prosperity. The 
Treasury had also enriched itself on the high income taxes and excess 
profits taxes resulting from these sales. In short, argued the Allies, the 
United Stales had already been repaid in prosperity. Some embittered 
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Europeans even went so far as to accuse the Americans of having de- 
liberately stayed out of the war until th^ had made enough money to 
defray the costs of subsequent participation. 

There were only three possiUe ways by which the ten-billion-doUar 
debt of the Allies could be paid. One was in gold. But the n'ar-raclced 
debtors did not possess enough gold to liquidate their entire obligation, 
and most of what they had U’as needed to support their own currencies. 
Another method of repa)’ment was by services, such as shipping and 
the tourist trade. The flow of American tourists reached a new high in 
the 1920s, but still the Europeans, despite valiant gouging, could not 
raise anj^vhere near enough money. The third method was to pay wlh 
manufactured goods, which the debtors would have been delighted to 
sell. But the prompt erection of tariff barriers in postwar America proved 
to be an insuperable hurdle. 

The European debtors speedily came to the conclusion that in the long 
run outright cancellation would best serve both them and the Americans. 
At the end of the Napoleonic upheaval. Britain had far-sightedly wiped 
the slate clean for her debtors, and had been repaid many fold by a pros- 
perous Europe able to buy her goods. If Washington would do likewise, 
the British could afford to cancel Frances heavy indebtedness to them, 
and the French could reduce their reparations bill to Germany to a more 
reasonable level. Thus Europe would revive, avoid a world-wde depres- 
sion, and repay the Americans many times over as flourishing customers. 

But Wastogtoo flatly refused to be taken in by any pretty little game 
of around-the-boards cancellation. It insisted that the loans bad been 
made in good faith as loans, and that they were not tied up with any 
future German reparations. Thb position was technically sound but 
actually absurd: debts and reparations were inseparable Siamese twins. 


THE CASE AGAINST CANCELLATION 

The American arguments against cancellation were strong, though 
tragically short-sighted. 

The money advanced was clearly a loan.* not a subsidy, despite the 
fact that at the lime a few emotional Congressmen had refened to it as 
a gift. If these vast sums were not rqiaid. faith in International borTOwing 
would receive a damaging blow. In the event of another war, the non- 
pajing Allies could cspcct nothing but the glassy eye from rich Uncle 
Sam. 

Even if the debts were cancelled— and here was the fatal stumbling 
block— they still would not be cancelled for the American taspa)«- 


I ’poV«ri>« polntrd otjt that an ordfauTv cOTanerrijl W" to a manJictarfr 

^ u ^ ffwn »tich both Iba principal and can t- 

juld. The Anicncan l«n to the AlLet had largely got* fS, et^xJed monttioo*. 
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Unless the Treasury repudiated outright its outstanding bonds, the tax- 
payers would have to dig down into their o\vii pockets and make up the 
lost sum. “All those who would like to see America cancel the European 
debt,” remarked one journal, “are requested to mail in their Liberty 
bonds." * 

About a third of the so-called war debt svas not a war debt at all but 
a series of post-Armistice commercial loans, designed to boost certain 



"does one pants pocket know WllAT 
niE oTnen is doing?” 

Spencer in the Ompha Wmld-lterold, 1932 

countries back on their feet. The argument about fighting in a common 
cause was tlius weakened. Considerable sums even went to nonbelUger- 
ents, hke Finland, and to countries carved out of former enemy terri- 
tory, like Austria. 

The late Allies, though pleading poverty, seemed to have plenty of 
money for everything except paying their just debts. American prohi- 
bitionists decried the heavy consumption of alcoholic liquor. Advocates of 
disarmament were quick to complain that the Europeans were arming 
to the teeth. Few Americans perceived that France, notably, was rearm- 
*LUefary Divert. Sept. 18, 1926, p. 17- 
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ing because she felt insecure, and that she felt 

the United States had cancelled Its commitments to help defend her ine 
French, for their part, were disposed to retaliate by , 

financial commitments to the United States. No oty is going to disband 
its fire department and its police force in order to pay the mterest 

bonded indebtedness. , j Viad 

Uncle Sam was also unhappy to note that some of the debtors M 
fared far better than he at the peace table, ^ey had , ,j 

German ships, valuable German colonies, oil-rich mandates in the 
East, and were about to maVe oE with large German , 

United Stales had not even been able to get an undisputed foo o 
the tiny island of Yap. The Americans could also point to a huge nationa 
debt, heavy taxes, the high cost of living, widows, and pensions, 
all America got out of Europe xvas its army," lamented the 
(N.C.) Times. The United Slates had asked for nothing m the war. com 
plained the anticancellationists, and had received less than , 

went across, but they won’t come across," cried a prominent Ohio p 

tician in the 1930’s. j uort nh- 

Actually, the United States had asked for a great deal and bad oo 
tained it: security against German aggression and militarism. 
proved to be only temporary, owng largely to Americas b“sty . 
drawal from Europe. But if Germany had defeated the Allies, e 
Stales presumably would have had to lay out many times the Ai 
debts in order to bolster its defenses. 


JOHN BULL’S DEBT SETTLEMENT 
The Treasury had originally made the Allied loans with the under 
standing that tliey would bear interest at 5 per cent, pending 
rangements for repayment. But more than tliree years after the Armis i 
the war-improverished debtors were still unwilling to step up and pay 
Congress gave them a sharp prod when, in February, 1922, it 
a World War Foreign Debt Commission to conclude terms with 
backward borrowers, subject to Congressional approval of each sett c 
ment . 

The proud British, though oppressively taxed, were the first to t- 
the hint. In better financial shape than some of their allies, to whom t ^ 
had rc-loancd much of tlicir American borrowings, they sent a 
mission to Washington early in 1923. It finally agreed to pay the ohhg® 
lion In full over sixty-tsvo years, with the interest rate reduced from 
5 per cent to an average of 3.3. Tl>e Americans preened themselves on 
thclf generosity, for tJie lowering of the interest rate reduced the to a 
paj-ment by oO.l per cent. But the British, though trying bravely to up* 
bold their tradition of good sportsmanship, grumbled over the two geser*' 
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tions of “USury” to “Uncle $ani “For tiie next sixty years," lamented 
London Opinion, "the American flag is going to look to us like the $tars 
and Stripes.” * 

President Coolidge, the tight-lipped and tight-fisted Vermonter, con- 
tinued Harding's policy of dunning the debtors.® "Well, they hired the 
money, didn’t they?" was his classic remark. But the chief remaining 
debtors — France, Italy, and Belgium — were reluctant to follow Britain’s 
noble example. Their principal worry was the difficulty of extracting 
reparations from Germany with which to meet their debts to Britain and 
America. 


THE REPARATIONS TANGLE 

Squeezing reparations blood from the German turnip proved to be no 
simple task. Tlie Allied Reparations Commission, without the moderating 
influence of the United States, tentatively fixed the total bill in 1921 at 
about $32 billion, not counting many more billions in interest. The war- 
exhausted Germans might have made an earnest attempt to pay a reason- 
able sum, say $10 billion, but they threw up their han^ in despair when 
faced with this astronomical figure. The sum was benumbing, largely 
because the United States, by spuming the Treaty of Versailles, had 
left the vengeful French in the driver’s seat, and because America’s 
debtors added to the reparations bill the sums they owed Washington. 

When a complaining Germany failed to meet her payments, the French 
and Belgian annies in 1923 seized the Ruhr Valley— the industrial nerve 
center of Germany. They soon learned the bitter lesson that one cannot 
dig coal with bayonets or extract both beef and milk from the same cow. 
The outraged Germans embarked upon a program of passive resistance, 
with a consequent runaway inflation of their currency. The solid German 
middle class, which might have halted the later rise of Hitler, was wiped 
out. Reparations payments dried up. 

Washington, although still denying the connection between debts and 
reparations, played an important but unofficial role in reviving Germany. 
Following a suggestion by Secretary Hughes, the Reparations Commis- 
sion appointed two committees to study the German financial muddle. 
The better known of the two was headed by a well-known Chicago 
banker. General Charles G. Dawes, whose underslung pipe and pic- 
turesqcie prohnit}’ brought him headliaes. The so-caiied Dawes PJan 
of 1924, in an effort to get Germany back on her financial feet, made 
provision for a loan of $200 million, half of which was to come from 

* Literary Digest, March 24. 1923, p. 17. 

* CooUdge’s father reminisced, ^e always seemed to me that Calvin could get more 
sap out of a maple tree than any of the other boys around here." E. E. \Vhitiag. 
Pnsidera Coolidge (Boston, 1923), p. 11. 
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American private banlcersJ Reparations payments were to begin with a 
relatively modest 1 billion gold marks (about $250 million) and in five 
years stagger up to 25 billion gold marks a year (about $600 million). 
The total sum was left indefinite. 

The Dawes plan, admittedly a stop-gap measure, gave way in 1929 to 
the Young plan. The new scheme was hammered out by the creditor 
powers in Paris, and bore the name of an unofficial American expert, 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Germany was to make annual reparations payments for fifty-nine 
years, by which time she would have paid about $9 billion in principal 
and $17 billion in interest. The $9 billion represented a drastic reduction 
from the $32 billion originally assessed. 


DUNNING THE DEBTORS 


Once assured of regular reparations payments under the Dawes Plan 
of 1924, the chief debtors of the United States, except Russia, slowly 
came to terms. They were also prodded into line by the State Depart- 
ment's policy of frowning on private loans from America to those coun- 
tries in default. So dire was the need for life-giving dollars that this 
financial bludgeon proved to be potent In the case of no debtor nation 
was the principal reduced. In all cases except Austria the payments, 
principal and interest, were spread over sbcty-txvo years— that is, two 
generations, one of them yet unborn. In every case the interest was re- 
duced below the 4J4 per cent that the Treasury was still pacing Amer- 
ican dtizens on Liberty Bonds. 

Italy signed on the dotted line io November, I92S. On the basis of 
presumed “capacity to pay," the resources-poor Italians had their interest 
rate reduced to an average of 04 per cent from the originally contem- 
plated 5 per cent. By a specious way of reckoning, these terms amounted 
to a cancellation of SO 2 per cent of the entire amount owed over the 
sixty-two year period, counting both interest and principal Tlie jut- 
jawed Italian dictator Benito Mussolini, with his saber-rattling tactics 
and his Bbek-Shiried following, had already aroused grave misgivings in 
America, and partly for this reason the softened terms were savagely 
condemned by a minority in Congress. Some critics felt that if Mussolini 
were forced to pay more, his war-making power would be less. 

Fiant*. though possessing a large gold reserve, was still reluctant to 
pay "blood money.* especially to a nation that owed her a debt of 
gratitude since the daj-s of Lafayette. Still chasing the phantom of se- 
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curity, she continued to pile up arms and actually lent substantial sums 
to her military allies in Central Europe. But the unfriendly policy of the 
State Department regarding private loans acted as a powerful persuader, 
and in April, 1926, French representatives reluctantly inked an agree- 
ment. The interest rate was sealed dovra to an average of 1.6 per cent, 
which, by one way of calculating, amounted to a wiping out of 60.3 per 
cent of the entire indebtedness over the 62-year repajment period. The 
sum thus forgiven was equivalent to a cancellation of the sums borrowed 
during the war, as contrasted with those borrowed after the Armistice. 
This was generally true of all the debt settlements, e.\cept that wth Brit- 
ain. 

THE DEBT AGREEMENTS * 


Funding Average Interest Rate Ocer Reduction of Entire 
Dehtor Agreement Signed GS-Year Repai/ment Penod Debt on 5 'i'e Basis 


Finland 

May 1 , 1923 

33 

29.8 

Great Britain 

June 19. 1923 

8.3 

30.1 

Huneory 

AprJ 25. 1924 

83 

30.0 

Lithuania 

Sept. 22. 1924 

3.3 

80.5 


Nov. 14, 1924 

S3 

SO.O 

Belgium 

Aug 18. 1925 

1.8 

60S 

Latvia 

Sept. 24,1923 

S3 

29 8 


Ort. 13, 1925 

3.5 

87.0 


Oct. 28. 1925 

S3 

29 9 


Nov. 14, 1925 

0.4 

803 


Dec. 4. 1925 

33 

37.1 


Apnl 29, 1926 

1.6 

60.3 

Yugoslavia 

htay3. 1926 

1.0 

75.9 

Greece 

May 10. 1929 




* Russia Kpudiatfd ouCrighi h(> d«bt of tI93.601.S97i Aonmia Icut all vn[lg«s ol indcpendeBce. 
SpKjat arTangvTn«iits were made with Austna. Lsbena, Cuba, and Nicaragua. The totiU interrat 
payments— 110,679, 604.17lJi7 — more lhas doubled (he ongisal debt. The reduced uteresc rater 
■bout halved the ongmal sbLgition. 

Yet tlie French showed scant appreciation. They vented their wrath in 
scathing editorials, hostile demonstrations against American tourists, and 
a heart-rending parade of some 20,000 maimed French veterans in Paris. 
The New York Times correspondent ^vrote of 

A b.ittalion of pathetic little wheel-chairs, carrying legless men, some pro- 
pelled themselves, some pushed by nurses. 

Behind the legless men came the sightless men, a company of war blinded, 
each led by his >vife or sister or some friend. Bravely they stept along, 
not to delay the faceless men who fifed sifter. Fri^tful hr see, yet in gveaf 
dimiily, these human remains, some with their faces hidden by bandages, 
others in all the honors of miriormed features.* 

Final approval of the French agreement %vas delayed for three years, until 
1929, when France was assured that the Young Plan would proride rep- 
* Literary Digest, July 24, 1926, p. 7. 
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arations. The thrifty French made it clear that they would pay only aj 
they were paid. 

The payment of Allied debts to Washington was thus chained to Ger- 
many's reparations payments to die Allies. A curious financial meny-go- 
round began to revolve. An economic revival in Germany, combined with 
high interest rates, caused Amaican private investors to lend her from 
1924 to 1931 a total of about $2,250 billion. (Ironically, much of this 



I Aspects cftlicJhMHcud'y^erry-^O’routui. igV-' 'P33 I 

money went into rebuilding Cennan industry, which formed the vitab of 
Hiller’s devastating war machine.) During the same years, from 1924 to 
1931, the United States received smne $2 billion in paj-ment on the war 
debts. The net efiect was that American private ins'estors lent the money 
with which Germany, through reparations, paid the Allies. ‘They in 
paid the American Treasuiy. 

THE ^U^^XEY-SMOOT TARIFF WALL 

The catastrophic crash of the Wall Street stock market la October, 
1929, heralded the Great Depression. American surplus capital for in- 
vestment in Germany quickly dried up, German reparations 
to the Alli« with these borrowings gradually dried up. and AUic^ debt 
pajTnenti to America ultimately dried up. Thus the depression, which 
started in Atncnca, spread to Europe, where worsenin'* conditions, io a® 
m cT.widening sidouj circle, deepened tire depression in America. 

A Republican Congress contributed pow'crfuUy to dismaying cycle 
la 1930. whea it passed the towering Hawle^ -Smoot Tariil bill The et- 
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isting rates of 1922 were already so high as to discourage many European 
imports, wlh which Allied debt payments could be made, and the new 
law added bricks to the walL The wires to Washington hummed with 
protests from thirty-eight nations. A total of 1028 American economists, 
mostly academicians, addressed an appeal to President Hoover urging him 
to veto the bill. With prophetic vision, critics pointed out that the measure 
would reap a harvest of ill will, end a promising worldsvide trend toward 
reasonable tariffs, stimulate retaliation, impede intergovernmental debt 
collections, and worsen the depression. But Hoover, no doubt realizing 
that a veto would damage his par^ in the forthcoming Congressional 
elections, not only signed the Ilawley-Smoot bill but defended it vigor- 
ously, both then and later.* 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff no doubt greatly darkened the already 
gloomy international picture. Foreign exporters, unable to sell their 
products in America, could not build up dollar credits \vith which to buy 
American automobiles and other items. International trade is a bvo-way 
street, and as a rule nations cannot buy from their neighbors if their 
neighbors will not buy from them. Boosting tariffs is a game that tsvo can 
play, and many nations, either for self-protection or as a reprisal, jacked 
up their rates or erected spite fences. Britain abandoned her historic 
free-trade policy, and bound the parts of her empire, including Canada, 
more closely to herself in imperial preference arrangements. Other nations 
engaged in boycotts of American goods, and in various other ways sought 
to quarantine the United States economically. The result was an In- 
teosiBcation of narrow economic isolation and a worsening of that 
financial and political chaos which fiaaUy spawned Adolf Hitler. 

THE ONE-YEAR HOOVER HOLIDAY 

In the spring of 1931 the depression in Europe reached panic propor- 
tions when a banking crisis struck Austria and spread rapidly into Ger- 
many. A complete collapse would certainly end the payments of the so- 
called war debts to Washington, and in addition ^vipe out the hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested privately by American citizens in Europe 
since 1918. 

President Hoover, impressed with the need for drastic medicine, pro- 
posed a general moratorium in June, 1931. All payments on reparations 
and war debts were to stop for a breathing-spell period of one year. 
Confess was not then in session, and to create confidence in its final ap- 
proval, Hoover gave out the names of certain Congressional leaders 

•See The Memoirs of Herherl Hoover: The Cabinet end the Fresideney, 1920-1933 
(New York, 1952), Ch. 41. 

*°J. M. Jones, Jr., Tariff Retalaaion: Bepercutsions of the Hawley-Smoot BIB 
(Philadelphia. 1934). 
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favorable to the scheme. But he revealed that he was still inflexibly op- 
posed to cancellation of the war debts, or to any official linking of Ger- 
man reparations with paj-ments to the Washington Treasury. 

The next step was to win the approval of those nations enblled to rep- 
arations from Germany. France proved to be the major roadblock. Hoover 
had not consulted her in advance, and her traditionally thin-sldnned pride 
was hurt. As the nation that had suffered the greatest damage from the 
German invader, she demanded ironclad assurances that the existing rep- 
arations pajTnents would be renewed at the end of the proposed holiday. 
Not until such assurances were received, some of them from Hoover by 
the ne%v trans-Atlantic telephone, did Paris grudgingly accede. But th< 
two-week delay worsened the flnancial disaster in Austria and Germany, 
and further played into (he hands of the fast-emerging Adolf Hitler. 

The economic blood-transfusion provided by the “Hoover holiday 
brought new hope. A wave of optimism carried prices up with a rush on 
the slock markets of the svorld; many Europeans hailed the moratoriun? 
as America's re-entry into inlemational affairs. Public sentiment re- 
sponded enthusiastically in the United Slates, especially among bankers 
who saw that immediate relief might salvage their private loans abroad. 
Editorial opinion favored the moratorium in the ratio of about ten to one, 
although editor Hearsl declared himself as “imcompromisingly opposed 
to any further reduction of the war debt." Newspapers like the Wichita 
EagU feared, xvith good reason, that when the year had ended “Europe 
may want to place the accent on that mere in moratorium.'’ 

Congress approved the moratorium by sweeping majorities, in De- 
cember, 1931. At the same time it rejected a recommendation by Hoox’er 
that steps be taken to re-examine the war debts in the light of the 
Bnancial emergency. Belatedly, an increasing number of businessmen 
were now saying that cancellation would improve economic ills. But the 
Treasury was running a heavy deceit; and if Congress would not cancel 
when the books were in the black, it certainly would not do so ivheo th<y 
were in the red. 


THE REPAllATIOKS-DEBT DEADLOCK 
In the autumn of 1931, with the depression still acute. Premier Laval 
of France was invited to come to America for a discussion of recos-cry 
polides. The swarthy, black-mustadicd “peasant prcfmier* (shot in 1W5 
by lus own people for collaboration with HiUer). engaged in a three-day 
discussion with Hom-cr. At tljc end of die confcTCTCcs, the two mw 
Issued a guarded statement favoring 'monetary subilitv." 

The European debtors ucre inclined to regard the Hoovcr-La'il uo- 
dmtanding «rth unwarranted optimism. Tliey concluded that if lh«?' 
scaled down ihcir reparations bill to Cennanv. the United SUtes might 
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be persuaded to reduce tlie debt payments proportionately. Meeting at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in June, 19^ the debtor nations lowered tlie 
German reparations to a modest $714 million. This figure, when com- 
pared with the original $32 billion, amounted almost to cancellation. But 
the joker was that the United Stales would have to consent to a down- 
ward revision of the war debts. 

The alleged trick by the debt-dodgers at Lausanne aroused a furor in 
the United States. If Washington were to waive debt payments in order to 
reduce reparations, then the American taxpayers indirectly would be 
p.aying Germany's reparations. The Hearst press, other journals, and mem- 
bers of Congress struck back angrily at the “league of debtors.” An 
aroused Senator Borah extracted a statement from President Hoover that 
reparations were a “strictly European problem,” and that the United 
States was "not a party to, nor in any way committed to any such agree- 
ments."^^ The American press loudly applauded this emphatic declara- 
tion. But the debtors were highly displeased. One Parisian daily. La 
Liberti, declared that “Americans are the only race which passed directly 
from barbarism to decadence without knowing civilization." 

The discouraged debtors wisely forbore to push their pleas during the 
Presidential election campaign of 1932. But in November, after the 
Democratic Franklin Roosevelt had over%vhelmed Herbert Hoover, they 
renewed their requests for relief. Hoover, now a lame-duck President 
unwilling to make long-range commitments, arranged for two White 
House conferences with Roosevelt. But the rivo men were unable to come 
to an agreement. Roosevelt apparently did not care to tie his hands in 
advance with a joint commitment, and he felt that the problem of eco- 
nomic recovery should be attacked on a wide front at home rather than 
from abroad. Unofficially he remarked somewhat airily to reporters tliat 
tlie war-debt tangle was "not my baby.” 

Late in 1932 the State Department displayed a willingness to discuss 
debt revision, but not until after receiving the payments duo in December 

the first since the moratorium. But such generosity came too late. On 

December 15, 1932, six of the debtors defaulted outright, the most con- 
spicuous among them being France and Belgium. The baby that Roose- 
velt had been loath to recognize lay bawling on the White House door- 
step when he took office, in March, 1933. 

DISRUPTING THE LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was not new to Washington or to the national 
stage. He had served capably under Woodrow Wilson as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for seven years, and had fallen under the spell of his 

" W S Myers, ed , The State Papers and Other PubHc tVrifmgj of llerheri Hoover 
(Garden Citv. N.Y.. 1934), II. 235. 
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wartime idealism. Bom to a well-to^ New York family, and afforded 
the opportunity to travel and study abroad, he came to the ^Vhlte House 
with an unusual cultural background and a broad cosmopolitan outlook. 
Although the Democrats had been out of power for twelve years, the new 
administration did not make a sharp break with the past in foreign altairs. 

In Tune, 1933, with the depression still in an acute stage, a mulbpower 
Economic Conference convened in London. The roost pressing 
national economic problems were Allied war debts, tariff barriers, an 
monetary stabiUzaUon. Roosevelt opposed any sweeping concessio^on 
the tariff, and flatly ruled out any discussion of the war debte. Ibat 
stays with Poppa — right here," he said.** With the world suffering tronr 

many interconnected economic ilb, a concentration on monetary sta 

tion was, observed the Dallas News, like holding a “surgical clinic limited 
to academic discussion of the stomach ache. 

The Conference seemed to be making some laborious headway when 
the gold-bloc nations undertook to commit the United States to a euirenty 
stabilization program. Roosevelt had recently taken the nation o ® 
cold standard, and his devaluaUon of the currency was evidently bnng- 
ing some feeble blushes of economic recovery. Many nervous Amencans 
feared that stabilization would erase these slight gains. 
concluded that recovery, like charity, begins at home. On July ’ 

while vacationing on a United States cruiser in the North Atl^tic, 
hastily dashed off a radio message to the London Conference, in w c 
he sharply rebuked the delegates for concentrating on currency slab 
tion to the exclusion of “fundamental economic ills.” 

This ringing assertion of economic independence, published in Amenca 
on Independence Day, evoked stirring applause. Rumors of curr^cy 
stabilization at London had already produced a disquieting fall m 
Some American newspapers even went so far as to hail the * 

bombshell message as a "new Declaration of Independence. 

But in X.ondon the reaction was violent. The delegates were anger 
by the scolding tone of Roosevelt’s pronouncement, and by his blunt re- 
fusal to consider currency stabilization after having agreed ^ 

Secretary of State Hull, who headed the American delegation, labor 
manfully to prevent an immediate breakup of the Conference It linger 
on impotenlly for several more weeks, and then adjourned virtually 
empty-handed.** 

The aftermath was ominous. The United States, already the unpopuW 
international banker, was bitterly blamed for the Easco. Bat so chaotic 
were world conditions that substantial agreement probably could not bas’C 
been secured, es'cn if Rcxjscvell bad not pulled the rug from under the 
delegates. At all events, llie disheartening exhibition of futility at London 

”1 M. Bxinst, The ZJan Fox (Nrw Yoik, I05C). p. 1"9- 

“S« lUjinooJ Holey. Alin Snen Yean (New York, laiO). Ch. vIL 
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did nothing to cushion the depression, dealt a heavy blow at international 
co-operation, and accelerated the wwldwide drift toward isolationism, 
big-navyism, and extreme nadonalism. A few months later Adolf Hitler 
withdrew Germany from both the current Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva and the League of Nations, and within two more years had em- 
barked upon a fateful program of rearmament. Money that had formerly 
gone into German reparations was now going into German guns. 

THE DEATH OF THE DEBTS 

The United States, by its refusal to reconsider the war debts in the 
light of the world-wide depression, finally drove its debtors to the wall. 
As the Ohio State Journal queried, “Shall we cancel the debts or just not 


OUR VVAI? di:bt.s 




Thornas in the Detroit Neu.t, 1932 

get the money?” The American public, except notably some inter- 
nationalists and academicians, clearly preferred forced repudiation to 
voluntary cancellation. When the next installments fell due, in June, 1933, 
Italy and Britain, rather than default outright, as France and several other 
nations had done in 1932, made a “token payment.” This was a relatively 
small sum acknowledging the erislence of the debt “pending a find 
settlement." 
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American public opinion was highly dissatisfied with the token-payment 
dodge. Congress took a hand when, in April, 1934, it passed the Johnson 
Act, sponsored by the “irreconcilable" Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia. It provided that no person or private corporation under American 
jurisdiction could lend money to a government that was in default to the 
United States. This spiteful measure was correctly interpreted as an at- 
tempt to club the debtors into line, for they would presumably need to 
borrow again from the United Stales in the event of World War 11. 

The burning question now was: Did a token payment constitute a 
default? The Attorney General ruled that in the future the European na- 
tions would have to honor their obligations fully, if they were not to be 
regarded as defaulters under the Johnson Act. The debtors had now come 
to a dead end. They either could not or would not pay in full, and they 
would get no credit for part payments. So all of them, except Finland, 
defaulted outright on June 15, 1934. 

The Finnish debt was in a class by itself. “Brave little Finland’ had not 
been an ally; sbe had been foimed out of Russian territory. She had se- 
cured a relatively small post-Armistice Joan from the United States, some 
$8,281 million, for foodstuffs and other supplies. Being thrifty and having 
established a favorable dollar balance in America, she could make her 
relatively small payments %vithout serious difficulty. During the 1920’s and 
1930’s her distance runners and javelin throwers performed prodigiously 
at the Olympic games. A sports-mad America loudly applauded the 
Finns’ fleet feet and financial fidelity, while illogically condemning the 
late Allies, who had Incurred serious internal damage and vastly heavier 
debts in fighting a common enemy. 

THE FRUITS OF FISCAL FOLLY 
AH the unpaid debts, ereept Finland's, were defunct by 1934. As the 
years lengthened, the original ebbgation of some $10 billion swelled with 
back interest to well over $16 billion. From lime to time there was some 
little agitation in the United States to invite Britain and France to hand 
over some or all of their West Indian islands as payment of their debts. 
But with America’s involvement in World War II, and with the vastly 
larger lend-Iease credits to the new Allies, tlic old accounts were largely 
forgotten. Tlie scornful nickname of “Uncle Shylock" that Europeans 
applied to Uncle Sam seemed apt; Shylock did not gel his money cither. 

With the wisdom of 20/20 hindsight, one can now see that the United 
State should have wiped out the debts at the outset, and taken payment 
in ss-orld recovery. Since the loait* were largely destined to be gifts any- 
how, the pits might well have been given graciously. Uncle Sam may 
not have sent liogsheads of gold dollars to Europe, but he certainly col- 
lected l>ogsheads of ill will and barrels of epJfheu. including “vampire* 
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and Tsloodsuclcer." Many Americans came to think more kindly of 
their whimpering Gennan foe than of their ungrateful allies, and the 
ominous trend toward nanow isolationism and storm-cellar neutrality was 
accelerated. 

Nations do not live in watertight compartments, and a fateful Inter- 
relationship e.xisted among tariffs, debts, reparations, armaments, and 
security. Washingtons hard-fisted policy undoubtedly deepened the 
depression and sped the emergence of Adolf Hitler. Straining to collect 
$10 billion, the United States shortsightedly contributed to the coming of 
a world war that cost it over a third of a trillion dollars. 

The basic blame belongs to the American people, not to Congress or the 
White House. The taxpayers simply would not permit cancellation, and 
the more isolationist they were the more anticancellationist they became. 
International finance is infinitely complicated, and the American public 
unfortunately was called upon to make decisions regarding debts that 
had to be based on ignorance. The people— and this included many 
bankers and *'hard-headed businessmen’'— naturally thought of the debt 
as a loan from a local banker or a bifi owed to a doxvntown merchant. 
Tell your grocer,” suggested the Washington Post, "about the British 
discovery that whoever tries to collect a debt will be ruined.” ” But even 
a banker will change the terms of the mortgage in the light of changed 
conditions, rather than force both the debtor and himself into bankruptcy. 

RECOGNITION FOR RED RUSSIA 

The Great Depression, which killed the war debts and reparations, 
curiously gave life to a movement to recognize Soviet Russia. 

The American people had never been hostile to the Russian masses — 
witness the gigantic famine reb'ef program of 1921-1923 — but abhored the 
Bolshevist government of Russia. SuccessiTO administrations since 1917 
had steadfastly refused to recognize the Moscow regime, even though it 
abandoned outright Communism in 1921 for a form of state capitalism. 
The Communists had flatly repudiated the Czarist debts to Washington, 
had declined to recognize the claims of American citizens resuiting from 
revolutionary disturbances, and were sleeplessiy seeking to overthrow 
“the damned rotten” capitalistic governments through subversive propa- 
ganda. For more than a decade after 1918 Washington's policy of non- 
recognition was applauded by American conservatives and denounced 
by liberals, who constituted a relatively small minority. Yet other nations 
recognized the Soviet Union, and Americas cold-shoulder treatment was 
evidently not weakening the Red regime. 

By 1933 the withering depression had brought a cliange of heart in 
America. Repudiation of debts was now fashionable; even France had 
“ Literary Digest, Feb. 18, 1933, p. 11. 
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"welshed." The slight American trade with Russia was falling off, and 
many straw-clutching souls believed that recognition might open up a 
vast new market and relieve unemployment. Japan was on the rampage 
in China, and Hitler was on the rise in Germany. If recognition would 
strengthen the prestige of the Russians, they might be in a better position 
to halt these twin menaces. Roosevelt, moreover, was a rrulitant liberal, 
not bound by the conservative dogmas of his Republican predecessors. 

After lengthy negotiations with the Soviets, an agreement was con- 
cluded in Washington, in November, 1933. In return for formal recogni- 
tion, Moscow agreed to grant freedom of worship to Americans in Russia, 
and to discontinue Communist propaganda against the United States. A 
further consideration of claims, debts, and loans was postponed.** 

IV’ith the passage of time, recognition came to be deplored in America 
as a cruel hoar. The prospect of trade had baited the trap — the Russians 
had talked ghbly of placing a billion dollars worth of orders — ^yet trade 
svith Russia rapidly sank. The Soviets had evidenify counted on a hvge 
loan from the United States, and when it was denied them, partly because 
of the antidebtor Johnson Act of 1934, they dropped their discussion of 
debts, amid cries of bad faith on both sides. "Lending money to Russia, 
declared the Wall Street Journal, "ivould be borrowing trouble." The 
Communists, moreover, continue tlicir brazen propaganda in the United 
States, despite their solemn pledge to desist 
When the formal hand of recognition was extended in 1933, American 
public opinion quite obviously Lavorcvl the move. aUhough die-hard con- 
servatives wailed dolorously. The establishment of ofScial relations, which 
would clearly faolitatc diplomatic intercourse, was merely recognition 
of the disagreeable fact that the Moscow regime had securely fastened 
itself on the backs of the Russian masses. Recognition did not necessarily 
mean approval. There was indeed somcUiing inevitable in America’s 
officially recognizing, after SMicen long years, a country contairung 
160,000,000 inhabitants and occupying onc-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
The two nations were now oo official speaking terms— or ratlicr name- 
calling terms. 


TARIFF WIITTLINC DY RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT 
TJie advent of tlie Roosevelt administration in 19J3 foreshadowed a 
sharp reduction of the Iloovenan IIa\vIe)-Smoot Tariff of 1930 The 
Democratic Party was traditionally wedded to low tariQs. and Secretary 
of Stale fluil, a former Icng-tcrm member of Congress, was a life-Iong 
advocate of lowered barriers He believed that trade was' the handmaiden 
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of peace and that economic warfare paved the way for shooting warfare. 
The Great Depression was still in its acute stage, and many experts be- 
lieved that unclogging tlie channels of trade would promote world re- 
covery. 

A Congress subservient to Boosevelt passed the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in June, 1934. It left the maligned Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
on the books, but clothed the President with power to lower the existing 
rates by as much as 50 per cent for those nations willing to make re- 
ciprocal concessions. One refreshing feature of these trade pacts was 
that they would not have to run the Congressional gauntlet, with the 
usual danger of rejection, mutilation, or log-rolling amendment. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act also incorporated the most-favored-nation-principle 
in its unconditional form. For example if an American bilateral agree- 
ment lowered the duties on coffee from Brazil, the same reduction auto- 
matically applied to all other coffee-exporting countries, provided that 
they did not discriminate against American goods. 

Secretary Hull, who was accused of being a fanatic on the subject, 
pushed the reciprocal trade pacts with unflagging zeal. By 1947 he and 
his successors had negotiated agreements with twenty-nine nations, 
thereby achieving a substantial reduction on duties affecting 70 per cent 
of America’s imports. The original act. with some modifications, was re- 
newed by subsequent Congresses for periods ranging from one year to 
three years, and always in the face of considerable high-tariff Republican 
opposition.** Ironically enough. Secretary Blaine had fathered the re- 
ciprocal trade policy, but dyed-in-the-wool Republicans were loath to 
recognize the Blaine baby in Democratic clothing. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program naturally became a subject 
of heated controversy. Wool groxvers, for example, could not appreciate 
why their interests should be sacrificed to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. Nor could reciprocal traders prove that the program Contributed 
substantially to pulling the nation out of the depression. But there can 
be no doubt that the Hawley-Smool Tariff was substantially whittled 
down; political log-rolling was largely eliminated from tariff-making: and 
international good wall, particularly in Latin America, was greatly im- 
proved as trade with the United States increased. 

FREEDOM FOR (FROM?) THE HLIPINOS 

The Great Depression, which blighted almost everything else, actually 
brightened hopes of Philippine independence. Every President since 
McKinley had held out the prospect of freedom, but for various reasons 

‘•Beeiniunjt with 1947, when the United States became a party to GATT (CCTeral 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) numerous bilateral tariff pacts were combined into 
a multilateral program, thus further lowering trade barriers. 
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the glorious day rvas repeatedly drrferred. As long as there was a goorl 
chance oi extracting riches, from the tropical archipelago, American 
promoters were reluctant to pull out. u ■ i 

The depression finally convinced the American people that the isian 
were a hopeless economic liability. Tens of thousands of unemp oy 
white laborers on the Pacific Coast resented the infiux of thousands oi 
low-wage Filipinos. Hard-pressed American sugar growers 
bitterly about the importation of duty-free Philippine sugar. The horn - 
front producers of cordage, cotton-seed oil. dairy products, and oiner 
commodities were similarly vocal. In addition, the Japanese war or 
were running amuck in Manchuria, and the American public was egm 
ning to perceive that the Philippine Islands, on which millions had a - 
ready been spent in fortifications, were virtually indefensible agatm 
Japan. Military necessity, economic stresses, and past promises all ca 
for a speedy divorce. . *l 

Agitation for Philippine independence snowballed late tn tne 
pression-cursed Hoover administration. But determined opposition came 
from American investors, imperialists, and big-navyilcs. In the end, 
agriculture-labor lobby in Congress proved too strong. One independen 
bill, repassed over President Hoover's emphatic veto in 1933, was 
by the Philippines as too unfavorable. But the Tydings-McDuffie A . 
approved by President BoosevcU in March, 1934, was unanimous y a®* 
cepted by the Philippine legislature on May 1, 1934 — ihirty-si’c years to a 
day after Dewey's smashing victory at Manila. 

The Tyclings-McDufBc Act provided for complete independence at e 
a ten-year transitional period, al the end of which the Unit^ States wou 
withdraw all military bases. Naval establishments were left for fulur^JS’ 
cussion. TIic Filipinos, though relieved, were not altogether happy- Their 
economic life had become so heavily dependent on a tariff-free America 
for markets that prostration appeared to be the price of independency 
The decision to abandon the Philippines, finally implemented in 194 . 
was fraught with fateful significance. Rather than freeing the islands, t c 
United Stales freed itself from the Islands The basic motives were not 
altogcllier high-minded. The United Stales gained some credit with iho 
anlicolonial peoples of eastern Asia, but suffered much criticism from t e 
sliaky European colonialists wlio dcpionrd this incendiary esamplc On 
the other liand, America’s scuttir-and-run policy in the face of Jap^"* 
aggressions cost the nation "face." and did nothing to d.impcn the ma 
ambitions of the Nipponese war lords. Tliey were to be licard from agam 
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Good Neighbors South 
and North, 1917“! 94^ 


In ihe field of world policy I would dedi^te this 
nclhn to the poUaj of the good neighbor— 
bor who resolutely respects himself and beca 
does so. respects the rights of others. 

FRANttIN D. Roosevej-t, Inavcvral address. 

Mudi 4. 1933. 


UNCLE SAM: THE BAD NEIGHBOR 
The Caribbeav Sea had become virtually a Yankee lake before World 
War I. Puerto Rico, Spairi*$ last remnant, fell to American ^ , 

1S93. Cuba became a protectorate under the Platt Amendment of ItW , 
after which there were repealed troop landings. Panama, with its ^ 
Zone leased to Uncle Sam in perpetuity, was l»m a puppet in 1903— -an 
remained one. Bankrupt Santo Domingo submitted to a financial receiver 
ship in 1903, under the hated Roosevelt Corollary of the Monroe Doctnne. 
A major intervention by the marines followed in 1916. The plight 0 
Nicaragua was essentially the same: a financial prolccloralc in 1911, an 
American troops later. The grip of the yangui tightened in 1916 with the 
Br>‘an-Cliamorro treaty for the Nicaraguan waterway route, with impor- 
tant leaseholds near each end. Haiti likewise felt the paternal hand 0 
Washington when disorders brought troops in 1915, and financial super- 
vision the neat year.* 

World War 1 Introduced new complications. The United States pur- 
chased the N'irgin Islands in 1917, rather than run the risk of their 
into German hands. General Pershing’s frustrating pursuit of Villa ended 

•rrvBllin D. Poowlt. eandiJjte lot Viw-Prctldent la lndUrt«tly 

»on>e*h«l lfL»ectiril»1)f boailij Oat •'hib AiUstant Swrtary of the Nivy ^ JV 
wrttitn lS« eofutliulton ef llilU tilmicU. Fnnk Freidel, FronUtn D. llootefrlt 
Onif«2 (Dmtan. l^t). ra. 81-£I. 
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early in 1917, on the eve of war with Germany. The invaders left the 
Mexican people resentful over this pollution of their soil, while harboring 
bitter memories of the brutal bombudment and occupation of Vera Cruz 
in 1914. Mexican hatred manifested itself during World War I in the 
harboring or promoting of much pro-German activity, to the great an- 
noyance of the neighboring Yankees. 

Yet “democratic" Latin America generally supported the war to make 
the world "safe for democracy" from 1917 to 1918. Seven republics re- 
mained nominally neutral, including hfexico, Argentina, and Chile. Five 
severed relations, including marine-occupied Santo Domingo. Eight 
declared war on Germany, including coffee-producing Brazil, the tradi- 
tional friend of the United States in Latin America, and four Yankee- 
dominated republics of the Caribbean: Panama, Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
Cuba.® 

The Latin Americans on the whole responded favorably to VV'ilson’s ' 
wartime leadership. With their strong ideaUsiic bent they became ardent 
advocates of the League of Nations, altliough ironically some of their 
enthusiasm sprang from the prospect of using it to thwart the aggressions 
of the Colossus of the North But when the United States repudiated the 
League, and Wilson's orphaned brain child got off to a feeble start, Amer- ' 
lean prestige dropped to new depths. A common attitude was reflected in { 
the Latin-American sneer, "There is no God but the dollar and the 
Yankee is his prophet." 

The World War ended in 1918, but friction with Mexico did not. The 
Mexican Constitution of 1917, promulgated under President Carranza’s 
auspices by a rigged convention, was a flaming revolutionary document 
dechcated to the principle "Me-xico for tlie hfexicans." Pro-labor and pro- 
landless, it was also violently anti-CaUioIic and antiforeign. Most alarming 
to outside exploiters was Article 27, which vested in the nation ownership 
of all subsoil properties, including minerals and oil. President Carranza 
declared in 1918 that this clause was retroactive, whereupon American 
oil and mining promoters redoubled their cries of “confiscation” by a 
“godless and socialistic” regime. 

A temporary adjustment of the oil squabble was finally threshed out. 
Secretary of Interior Fall, who was later jailed for his part in the 
Teapot Dome oil scandal, kept up the pressure. Washington even used the 
old Wilsonian club of withholding recognition from General Obregon, 
the new strong-man president of Mexico. In 1923, alter patient negotia- 
tions, the Mexican government gave a tacit pledge that Article 27 would 
not be applied retroactively, and Washington in turn expressed its 
satisfaction by recognizing Obreg6n as president. Thus ended a trouble- 
fraught era. 

•See T. A. Bailey, The Fcliaj of the United State* toward the Neutrals, 1917-1918 
(Baltimore, 1942), Cb. X. 
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BAYONETS IN SANTO DOMINGO AND NICARAGUA 
The Harding-Coolidge era ushered in a happier day in relations wth 
Latin America. The Wilsonian role of “Policeman of the Caribbean" had 
come under fire in the Presidential campaign of 1920, and Secretary of 
State Hughes embarked upon a more conciliatory course. 

Santo Domingo, perhaps the ugliest example of Yankee dictatorship, 
benefited from this more enlightened policy. The United States in 1924 
concluded a hope-giving treaty, under which the marines sounded taps 
and departed. But a financial adviser remained to keep customs receip^ 
out of the hands of grafting politicians, and to reimburse Santo Domingos 
foreign creditors. Supervision from Washington did not end until 1941. 

/ Less auspicious was the fate of Nicaragua, with its optional canal route 
and its latent threat to the Panama lifeline. In 1925 the marines ended 
their thirteen-year guardianship, for by then the nervous New York 
bankers had been paid off. But the Liberals, long out of power and 
plunder, raised the standard of revolt against the entrenched Conserva- 
tives. The bayonets of the marines returned in 1926. 

The crisis In Nicaragua rapidly deepened. The M'ashinglon authorities, 
hoping to speed stability, rather hastily recognized the Conservative 
government of Diaz. Mexico, already Involved in serious new difficulties 
with the United States over oil expropriation, recognized and sent muni’ 
tions to the rival Liberal regime of Sacasa. The Ceolidge administration 
in turn clamped an embargo on arms to Sacasa, while allowing American- 
financed munitions to flo%v freely to Diaz. In 1927, when Sacasa seemed 
to be winning out. President Crolidgc landed several thousand marines 
to fight what critics called his “pris-ate war" but actually, at the request 
of Diaz, to protect American live? and property. 

The conflict in Nicaragua, waged without a declaration of w-ar b)’ 
Congress, aroused a storm of opposition in the United States. Most of the 
uproar came from liberals, anti-impcrialists, and Democrats — the party 
of the "outs." In Congress, one Democrat cried quite urelevanCiy, "Oh. 
Moruoc Doctrine, henv many crimes have been committed in thy name?" 
—In the accompaniment of cl>ccrs from the Democratic side Smarting 
under these attacks. President Coolidge sent a message to Congress early 
in 3927. in which he stressed the safeguarding of American lives and 
property, and the presention of foreign infiltration Into the Isthmus. Sev- 
eral months later he asserted. "We arc not making war on Nicaragua any 
more than a policeman on tlic street is making war on pasicTsby." 

The log Jam was broken by Colonel Henry L. Stimson Hoo^-er’s future 
Sectary of Slate, whom Coohdge sent as a personal reprrsentalne to 
Nicaragua In April, 1927. Slimson induced most of Uic factions to lur- 
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render their rifles and submit to an American-supervised election * The 
results of the balloting were so satisfactory that both political parties, 
Conservatives and Liberals, united in requesting similar supervision of 
the ballot boxes four years later. In one of these American-chaperoned 
elections, the ingenious Yankees eliminated “repeating” by staining the 
fingers of the voters with mercurochrome. On the whole. Colonel Stimsons 
patient diplomacy contributed to a betterment of relations wth Nicaragua. 

The final withdrawal of the American marines was delayed several 
years, until 1933, by the opposition of one rebel leader, General Sandino. 
Regarded as a “Taandit" by Washington and as a “patrioia" by many 
Nicaraguans, he and his ragged following made life miserable for the 
occupying force. He was treacherously shot by Nicaraguan officers in 
1934, after he had surrendered his arms. 

MEXICAN MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

A major crisis with Mexico paralleled and was inflamed by that with 
Nicaragua. 

The ultraliberal Constitution of 1917 was the bone of contention. Presi- 
dent Calles, an iron-jawed son of poverty, alarmed the foreign oil com- 
panies in 1925 by reversing President Obregon’s assurances and making 
retroactive the expropriation of subsoil properties.* Seeking to implement 
the constitution further, he launched violent attacks on the big land- 
holders, on employers of labor, and on the Roman Catholic Church. The 
clergy, in resisting the deportation of foreign priests and the closing of 
church schools and convents, went on a “strike,” and for three years there 
was no public Mass in all Mexico. 

A new clamor for war ^vith Mexico arose in the United Stales. The 
oil companies released tons of propaganda, in which they demanded 
armed intervention for the protection of their alleged rights. The Knights 
of Columbus and other Roman Catholic groups organized protest meet- 
ings and published their appeals in the ne^vspapers. Secretary Kellogg was 
so indiscreet as to add fuel to the flames by publicly declaring in 1925, 
“The Government of Mexico is now on trial before the world.” In 1928, 
and particularly in 1927 at the height of the Nicaragua crisis, he ineptly 
gave new life to the war scare by resurrecting the Bolshevik bogey. He 
declared that Soviet agents, harbored in Mexico, were encouraging the 
Nicaraguans to resist Yankee aggression. Relations beriveen the United 
States and its southern neighbor could hardly have been wone, short of 
a complete rupture in diplomatic relations. 

•H. L. SUmson, Americen Policy in Vtconinia (New York. 1927); H. L. SHmson 
sad M. Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New York. 1947). 

•See W. C. Gordon, The Eipropriation of Farelgn-Owned Property In Itexico 
(Washington, 1941). 
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At this critical juncture, in September, 1927, President Coolidge happily 
appointed his former Amherst College classmate, Dwight W. MorrtriV, as 
ambassador to Mexico. Although a rank amateur in diplomacy and a part- 
ner in the banking House of Morgan, he had none of the stuffiness of the 
striped-pants professionah Before leaving for his new post he remarked, 
"I know what I can do for the Mexicans. I can likB them.” His sjw- 
pathetic and friendly approach, combined svith insight and tact, wrought 
an amazing change of opinion among the Mexican people. He was even 
greeted on his travels wi^ enthusiastic cries of approval. To give dramatic 
point to the new cordiality, Kiorrow arranged to have the asiator Charles 
A. Lindbergh, recent solo conqueror of the Atlantic, to fiy to Mexico City 
late in 1927. The reception accorded "the Ambassador of the Air was so 
overwhelming as to prompt the Philadelphia Ecening Ledger to suggest 
that the conduct of all foreign aHairs be turned over to the airmen. The 
New York Sun suggested as a new version of the old floral slogan; Say 
it with flyers.” 

In this mellowing atmosphere, hiorrow achicx-ed a spectacular di^ 
lomatic triumph — in a sense the first real beginnings of the embiyomc 
Good Neighbor policy. First of all, be established a solid friendship ""iffi 
President Calles. whom he met repeatedly on a face-to-face basis. 

In 1927 the Mexican Supreme Court, under pressure from Calles, decrerf 
that foreign companies which had begun to work their subsoil properties 
before 1917 might retain ownership. Morrow also helped persuade CaI3« 
to slow doNsna 1^ land-seizure program and end his violent anti-Catholic 
crusade. The bells in the cathedrals rang again. 

With the Mexican storm clouds clearing, the Sixth IntemationaJ Can~ 
ference of American States met at Havana, Cuba, in January', 1923 
President Coolidge, arrising inappropriately on a battleship, opened the 
sessiens in person. The atmosphere was electric, for the presence of the 
American marines in Nicaragua was bitterly resented, and the skeleton 
of intervention threatened to burst from the closet at any moment On 
the last session of the Conference the eruption finally occuned during a 
debate ox-cr a resolution that ”no state hat the right to intm-ene in the 
Internal ailairs of another." Ei-Sccrctary Hughes turned the tide and 
headed off a final vole when, in a supreme effort, he defended the right 
of "interposition of a temporary chamcler" to prevent Amcncans from 
being "butchered £n (he jungle." This was the last major stand of int"' 
vention; within five years Waahmgton officially renounced it. 


IIOO%XR PIONEERS FOR THE GOOD KEICHBOR 
President-elect Hoover, ihcrtly after hli triumph at the polti In Server*- 

bcr. 1112S. embarked upon a sevRi.weck good-wjU tour which took him 
to more than half of the Latin-Amcrican repubhes. The enthusiasm wa* 
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spotty. The distinguished visitor rather ominously came on a battleship 
(penny-pincliing Coolidge had preferred a cruiser for him as less ex- 
pensive), and as Secretary of Commerce for nearly eight years he had 
been indirectly tarred with the interventionist policies of Harding and 
Coolidge. One Cuban journal sourly declared that the trip would not help 
the republics “practically strangled by United States imperialism”: 

If Mr. Hoover wants to conquer the immediate sympathy of Latin America, 
he should at once announce a change in the poLcy of his country, declaring 
that the Monroe Doctrine does not mean that the American continent is only 
for the United States, that Kaib will be evacuated, that Nicaragua shall be 
freed from foreign yoke, that Cuba will see the quick abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment, that our commercial treaties will cease being one-sided affairs, 
that our countries will be free to manage their own affairs as they deem fit, 
and that the United States is a real friend in fact, and not a conqueror.* 

Yet the good-will tour seems to have generated some good will. The 
hitherto snubbed Latin Americans could hardly fail to be flattered by 
this unprecedented evidence of interest in them. The ovations were 
particularly heart-warming in Brazil, the traditional friend and coffee bag 
of the United Stales. While on the tour, Hoover suggested the formula 
by which the Tacna-Arica territorial dispute, a half-century running sore 
between Chile and Peru, was amicably settled in 1929 by a division of the 
area. Finally, by repeated emphasis on both the theme and slogan “Good 
Neighbor,* Hoover gave promise of happier days to come.® 

When tlie curtain officially rose on his administration in 1929, Hoover 
revealed his determination to accelerate "the retreat from imperialism* 
in Latin America. In his inaugural address, he confidently announced 
that “we have no desire for territorial expansion, for economic or other 
domination of other peoples.” Alluding in his first annual message to the 
United States Marines in Nicaragua and Haiti, he declared that “we do 
not wsh to be represented abroad in such a manner." 

Perhaps more heartening was the semi-official Clark Memorandum 
on the Monroe Doctrine. Prepared in 1928 by J. Reuben Clark, then 
Undersecretary of Stale, tlu's 236-page document flatly repudiated the 
interventionist twist given the famed Doctrine by Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1904. Arguing that the numerous Caribbean interventions had not 
been justified by the original Monroe Doctrine, the memorandum went 
on to say that the dictum of 1823 "states a case of United States rs. 
Europe, and not of the United States os. Latin-America." The right of 
intervention was not siurendered, only the right to intervene under the 
aegis of the Monroe Doctrine — a policy designed for defense, not domina- 
tion. Hoover's new Secretary of State, Colonel Stimson of Nicaraguan 
•UCcraru D«g«f, Dec. 8, 1928, p. 15. 

•Alexander DeConde, in Herbert J/oorw* Lolin-American Po/fey (Stanford, I9ol), 
finds the beginnings of the Good Nrighbor. See also The Hemoin of Herbert Hoooer; 
The Cabirtet and <he Presidency, 1920-1933 (New YoHc. 1952). 
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mediation fame, approved the hand-ljing Clark ^femorandum, although 
it was not published until 1930, a year after he took office. Subordinate 
officials in the State Department, as well as Hoover, treated the 
mcnt as unofficial and unimportant Yet the avowed intent to keep han s 
off Latin America helped to foster Good Neighborism. 

THE DEPRESSION AND GOOD NEIGHBORISM 
The Great Depression subjected the new policy of noninterv'ention to a 
severe test A rash of ^e^•olutions, partly the result of economic mala 
broke out in T-itin America. Disorders in Mexico and Brazil threaten 
serious complications, but in both cases Washington embargoed anns 
to the rebels and remained on the sidelines. When the re\’olutioi^ts 
triumphed in Brazil, the State Department accorded prompt recognitif^ 
This was a conspicuous example of a further retreat from the old 
sonian policy of interference by using the nonrecognition 
Henceforth the warm hand of brotherhood would generally be extcn 
to de facto regimes, whether of saints or sinners, legitimale rulers or 
hlood'Stained usurpers. , 

The good xvill laboriously built up by Hoox-er south of the 
unhappily received a se\-ere Jolt from the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930. 
The Latin Americans, already knee deep in the depression 
sensitive to Yankee economic barriers, reacted bitterly. They regarded « 
new tariff law as a deliberate blow below the trade belt, and their aagff 
mounted accordingly. 

Yet the impact of the depression on Latin American relations was ° 
wholly had. It contributed to a less aggressive and less predatory altitu e 
by the noricamcricanoj. Potential investors in the United States ba 
much less mon<y to invest Huge sums that thej- had sunk into 
America were now represented by worthless securities that might Vi'S 
have been used for wall paper. Tbc so-called Yankee exploiters were 
themselves exploited to the tune of billions of dollars — Dollar Diplomacy 
in reverse gear. With investments thus gone sour, American citizens vdiO 
had surplus capital betrayed Lille eagerness to invest it below the border, 
and consequently they were less inclined to bnng pressure on ^Va5hiag* 
ton to send down the marines. 

The stage was set for troop witlidrawals. In 1932, perhaps the worst 
jxar of the depression, ll>e United States concluded a treaty with 
proriding for the departure of the marines. Although the Haitian legLla- 
ture turned it dossm because of a reamanl of financial supervision, the 
handwriting was clearly on the walk la Nicaragua, early in 19J3, the 
marine buglers sounded their last ihriU notes. Herbert Hoover, the Eo- 
glorer in Politics, thus happily en^neered llie foundaUon stones cf the 
Good Neighbor PoLcy. 
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ROOSEVELT CHAMPIONS GOOD NEICHBORLINESS 

Franklin D. Roosevelt baptized, publicized, and glamorized tie Good 
Neighbor Policy, even if he did not invent it As the hberal leader of a 
Democratic Party that was anti-Big Banker and anti-Big Business, he 
seemed to be divinely appointed to carry the new policy to fruition. In 
his inaugural address he dramatically dedicated the United States to the 
role of “the Good Neighbor," in both hemispheres. He worked hand in 
glove with Secretary of State Cordell Hull, “the last of the log-cabin 
statesmen." who became a zealot for the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. The consequent reduction of tariff duties for co-operating Latin 
American states took much of the sting out of Hoover's Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff, and contributed to a more wholesome atmosphere south of the 
Rio Grande. 

The Latin Americans were still highly skeptical as preparations went 
forward for the Seventh International Conference of American States, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, late in 1933. They remembered all too keenly the 
Sixth Conference at Havana in 1928, where cx-Secretary Hughes had 
fought valiantly for the right to intervene. When Secretary Hull, the head 
of the American delegation approached Montevideo, he was greeted with 
billboard signs, "Down with Hull." But when the ghost of intervention 
rose again, he delighted the delegates by supporting a pact which de* 
dared that "No state has the right to Intervene in the internal or external 
affairs of another." The Montevideo Conference adjourned amid every 
indication of a new cordiality toward the old Colossus of the North. The 
United States Senate approved the pact witliout a dissenting vote, and 
with only one mild reservation. 

Franklin Roosevelt vigorously supported the new policy of non- 
intervention, even though it meant reversing completely the preventive 
interventionism of his distant cousin, Theodore Roosevelt.^ Grave dis- 
orders in Cuba, springing from the world-wde depression and the bloody 
rule of Machado “the butcher," sorely tried Washingtons patience. But 
troops were not landed, though warships arrived in Cuban waters and the 
old nonrecognition bludgeon was used temporarily with good effect. But 
by this time the Platt Amendment had clearly outlived whatever use- 
fulness it had ever enjoyed. To the intense delight of Cubans, and the joy 
of Latin Americans cverysvhere, Wasbington signed an epochal treaty in 
May, 1934, releasing Cuba outright from the thirty-three-year old bobbles 
of the Platt Amendment 

'One irres'erent commentator, paiaplvasing lob I, 21, quipped: “A Roosevelt gave 
and a Roosevelt hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Boosevclls." A compre- 
hensive general account is E. O. Cueriant, Good Kclghbor Policy (Albu- 

querque, N-M., 1950). 
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The new deal for Latin America was in evidence elsewhere. Roosevelt 
revived the Hooverian proposal to evacuate Haiti, and under the 
tive agreement of 1933 the marines folded their tents in 1934. Although 
financial control extended until 1941, the departure of the American 
troops ended a twenty-year occupation. For the first time since 1915 no 
U.S. troops trod Latin-American soil None returned until 1965, 
President Johnson ordered the Dominican intervention (p. 901). 


NONINTERVENTION TRIUMPHANT 

The darhening menace of the dictators on the European ho^on 
prompted Roosevelt, in 1936, to propose a special Inter-American n 
ference for peace. Buenos Aires, in Argentina, was selected as the site, an 
the polio-crippled President journeyed by sea the seven thousand milos^ 
“a traveling salesman for peace." Following an enthusiastic reception, e 
opened the Conference with a dramatic speech, in which he dec ar 
that non-American states seeding "to commit acts of aggression against 
will find a Hemisphere wholly prepared to consult together for our mu u 
safety and our mutual good." . . 

This clear invitation to make the Monroe Doctrine multilateral agai 
the dictators was not then accepted; conflicting jealousies 
obligations to the dying League of Nations imposed a barrier. The Con- 
ference instead adopted a consultative pact for further co-ordinating 
the existing peace machinery. It hkesvise adopted a protocol agato en 
dorsing nonintersxntion. Prompt acceptance by the United States, withou^ 
any strings whatever, provided gratifying evidence that the new policv 
of no-interference was more than lemporatj-. 

Nonintervention received its acid test in a renewal of the oil 
Iroversy with Mexico, with which relations had been reasonably g<^ 
since Uie Morrow settlement in 1927. Following the refusal of the forei^ 
companies to meet the demands of Mexican strikers, the government m 
193S expropriated Uie oil properties. The American concerns involveu 
valued their holdings, perhaps extravagantly, at some S2C0 million. The 
right of the Mexican government to expropriate could not be successfully 
challenged, provided that proper compensation was p.xid But on this 
point there was grave doubt. Again a clamor rose in the United States 
from the oil companies for strong-armed intervention.* But President 
Roosevelt, ably supported in Mexico by genial Ambassador Daniels, kq^* 
a tight rein. He was pledged to noninterx-ention, he valued the labor x'o*^ 
in America, lie dhtrusied big business, and he coveted Mexican c>- 
operalion in the Impending showdown with the dict.xtors. 

A sweeping compromise settlement, fm-olving also agrarian lands. 
finally readied with Mexico in Novcmlxr. 19tl. tJie month before tlw 

* 6 Vt XttCo-inrtl Mttica €t tht Baf ef fui hr Oplni,--n ( New tcik. 19^5*- 
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sneak Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The American oil companies 
ultimately received about $42 million, or less than one-sixth of what they 
demanded. Even making allowance for exaggerated claims, their interests 
were substantially sacrificed to the larger national interest— the success of 
the Good Neighbor Policy and the defense of the democracies against 
the dictators. One gratifying result was tliat Mexico entered World War 
II as a co-operative ally of the United States, rather than the snarling 
neighbor she had been in World War I. 

CLOSER CONTACTS WITH CANADA 

The Good Neighbor Policy embraced Canada, no less than Latin 
America, and there it likewise bore wholesome fruit. 

But the northern orchard required much cultivation. The noxious weeds 
of the rigged Alaska boundary settlement of 1903 and of the abortive 
reciprocity agreement of 1911 remained. They choked out any lingering 
hopes of annexation, and helped to turn Canada toward a high-protec- 
tionist course, In 1914 the Canadians plunged into World War I 
promptly on the side of Mother England. America stayed on the sidelines, 
■counting her profits while Canada counted her dead. Tlje United States 
finally entered the conflict, belatedly in Canadian eyes, and then claimed 
extravagant credit for the final victory— *The Yanks did itl” Canadian 
resentment was not salved when America, after forcing the League on 
the world, ran off and left tlie waif on the doorstep of Geneva,* 

The American prohibition of alcoholic liquors in the 1920s struck the 
Canadians as silly and troublesome, though profitable. Countless cases of 
Scotch whisky, “just off the boat,” leaked down across the American 
border, where constant friction developed witli prohibition agents. As 
furtlicr evidence of her complete independence, Canada by 1927 was rep- 
resented in Washington by n fuH-fledged minister, much of whose time 
was taken up with these irritating incidents. The most spectacular out- 
rage of all involved the pursuit and sinking in 1929 of a Canadian- 
registered rum-runner. I’m Alone, off the Louisiana coast, with the loss of 
one life. The dispute was finally referred to two arbiters, who in 1933 re- 
quired appropriate apologies and indemnities of the United States, even 
though the real owners were American bootleggers. 

The coming of the Franklin Roosevelt administration and the repeal of 
prohibition in 1933 heralded a new day. Tlie Hooverian Hawley-Smoot j 
Tariff had goaded tlie Canadians into retaliating with higher tariffs and i 
extending preferential rates to associate members of the Empire. One 
of Secretary Hull's major reciprocal trade agreements, concluded in 1935, 

’See II. L. Keenleyside and C. S. Drown. Canada and the Untied Stales (New 
York, 1952), CS. X. A less comprehensive survey is J. M. Callahan, American Foreign 
Policy In Canadian Relations (New York, 1937). 
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brought about a substantial lowering of tariff barriers and a reduction of 
ill feeling on each side of the border. 

A troublesome legacy from the later Hoover years %vas the St LawTcn^ 
Waterway Treaty, signed in im It provided for the deepening of the St 
Lawence-Great Lakes Waterway so as to transform the lake ports in o 
seaports, and for the development of electric power. Strong opposition 
arose in the Senate, especially from members who did not want 6 
government to enter the po\\’er business or who feared that traffic vo 
be diverted from the railroads. In March, 1934, the proposal failed o o 
two-thirds vote by 46 yeas to 42 nays. But President Roosevelt was no 
greatly disturbed: he blandly announced that the scheme would one y 
be adopted, “just as sure as God made little apples.” This prediction came 
true twenty years later. (See p. 82S.) , 

The menacing rise of ^e dictators in Europe served to draw Cana 
and the United States closer together than ever before. Roosevelt sensa 
tionally declared in a speech at Kingston. Canada, in 1938: "I P'®. 
my assurance that the people of the United States will not stand idly y 
domination of Canadian soil Is threatened by any other empire. ^ ® 
Canadians enthusiastically applauded what was widely regarded as an 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine to their soil Although Roosevelt s 
laration seems to have been the first official coupling of the DoeWne wi 
Canada, the no-transfer principle of the original dictum had ahva)'S ap* 
plied to all North America and South America. 

PAN-AMERICANISM AT UMA AND PANAMA 
The Startling gains of the European dictators, highlighted by tlic sW 
render of the Western democracies to Hitler at Munich in 1933, 
the United States to look with increasing apprehension to the leaks in r 
Latin-American dike. German and Italian propagandists were sleepless y 
active, especially in Argentina, where hundred of thousands of Gcrmsti 
and Italian Immigrants lived. 

Argentina was the chid obstacle in the path of effective Pan-Amcrican 
action against the dictators. Aside from blood relationships and com- 
mercial ties with dictator-cursed Germany and Italy, she was jealous o 
Uncle Sam's leadership, and resentful of his tanil baniers agaif^ 
Argentine beef and grain. She was also suspicious of Washington s tra i- 
tional friendship with her great rival Brazil Unlike Argentina, P''*® 
produced coffee and other pnnlocts which were not growm in tlic t'nitcu 
States and against which tanff protection was not deemed necessary 
The Eighth Internationa! Conference of American States, which con- 
vened at Lima. Peru, late In 1D3S. was concerned mainly with concerted 
action a-aiml tggrcsiton by the European dictators, Hitler and Mu*' 
•• .Vnc Twl Ttnei, Anj. 19. 19S9. |.|. 
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solini. The special Pan-American conference at Buenos Aires hv© vears 
earlier had pronded for consultation in the face of danger, but had left 
unanswered the question of how. Secretarj* Hull grappled manfuUv witli 
this problem, even though the Argentine Foreign Minister unaccountably 
left the Conference and remained incommunicado among the Chilean 
lakes. The famed Declaration of Lima, appros'ed unanimously on Christ- 



mas E\-e, 193S, not only supported coznmen action by the American re- 
publics to meet a common danger, but provided that the foreign min isters 
of all of them should meet upon the cdl of any one of them. 

The first conference of foreign ministers met at Panama in September, 
1939, a few daj-s after Hitlers Cennany had shattered the peace of 
Europe by his insTision of Poland. Acting ^vith stirpiisiag unanimi^* and 
dispatdi. the assemblage adopted the D^araticn ^ Panama. This docu- 
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ment proclaimed a “safety belt" around the Americas south of belli^wt 
Canada, ranging from some 300 to 1000 miles in width, and warned e 
combatants to refrain from warhlce action svithin that area. But the so* 
called “chastity belt" proved ineffective. The American republics were 
unwilling to use force to uphold it, and neither set of belligerents was 
willing to accept this upstart restriction upon traditional freedom o 
action.** Yet the Declaration of Panama was concrete evidence of a wi 
ingness to take common action not only to provide hemispheric defense, 
but to avert involvement in the European war. 

MULTILATERALIZING MONROETS DOCTRINE 
The spectacular collapse of the Low Coxmtries and France, rmder 
Hitlers sledgehammer blows in May and June, 1940, posed an unmediate 
threat to tlie security of the Americas. Britain might momentanly go 
under, and with her the powerful fleet that stood betvvecn the 
Hemisphere and the power*mad dictators. The American people for 
perhaps the Orst time became keenly aware of the relatioDship between 
the Monroe Doctrine and a friendly British navy. . 

One burning question was what to do with the orphaned coloni« o 
Denmark, HoUand, and France, especially the Dutch and French 
Indies and Dutch and French Guianx Their seizure by Hitler snsul 
constitute an intolerable threat to the Panama Canal, the Caribbean wm* 
mcrcial lifeline, and perhaps the mainland of the United Stales, ^en 
before France formally surrendered. Congress ovci^vhelmingly pa»ed * 
resolution, in June, 1940, Ennly opposing the transfer of territory in the 
Western hemisphere “from one non-American power to another non- 
American power." The Berlin Foreign OfBce responded in such deHant 
terms as to deepen American fears of Hitler's designs. 

The downfall of France spurred the meeting at Havana, in July. 1^ • 
of the second Conference of Uie Foreign Ministers of the American re- 
publics. The most notable fruit, despite Cermany’s threats of postwar 
economic reprisals, was the Act of Havana. This declaration provided that 
the colonics of European powers, if in danger of falling into hostile lunds, 
might be taken over and adminutered jointly by the American republics, 
pending the independence or restoration of the jeopardized tcmlory- 
If the nm! for haste was imperative, indiridual nations like the United 
SUlcs might mo\c in tcmporaxJy. subject to later rmacw. (Such a drastic 
»tq> did not prose necessary.) A Ueaty Implementing the Act of 
was approv ed by Uie necessary two-thirds of Uic American republics early 
la 1912. 
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The Act of Havana was a milestone in both the hisfor)’ of Pan- 
Americanism and of the Monroe Doctrine. It was not only an epochal act 
of joint defense but the most striking step yet taken toward the multi- 
lateralization of the Monroe Doctrine. The original dictum of 1823 had 
been a stick which the United States had held unilaterally over the heads 
of potential intruders. Now twenty other pairs of smaller hands would 
help hold the club. In dire emergencies, tlie Latin-American republics 
would even permit Uncle Sam to swing the club all by himself. Their 
official willingness to do so was proof not only of the gravity of the crisis 
but also of their new faith in Ae Good Neighborliness of the onetime 
Colossus of the North. 

Canada, no less than Latin America, demanded attention, particularly 
in view of the possible destruction of the British navj’ and a Hitlerian in- 
vasion. In August, 1940, President Roosevelt invited Prime Minister King 
to Ogdensburg, New York, during army maneuvers. There they agreed 
upon procedures for setting up the Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 
which would study common d^ensive problems. Why should a technical 
neutral hke the United States be maldog a military pact with a belligerent 
like Canada? The an$\\er is that the American people clearly realized 
that the defense of Canada was also the defense of the United States, and 
they were prepared to back up their conviction with force.“ 

The historic Rush-Bagot disarmament agreement of 1817 was modiSed 
in 1940, and again later, to permit ship construction and other naval ac- 
tivity on the Great Lakes. The calm svaters of the lakes were ideal for 
training with aircraft carriers, and the shipyards were needed to build 
smaller craft for the desperate struggle against Hitler. With the two 
northern neighbors now virtual alh'es, not enemies, the old restrictions 
bom of suspicion no longer bad reality. 

GOOD NEIGHBORISM PAYS OFF 
The United States in 1940-1941 ^vas not content with such pronounce- 
ments as tlie Panama “safety belt” and the Havana multilateralization of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Division of Cultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of State engaged in an e.\tensive program to comb-at German Nazi 
propaganda in Latin America. A steady stream of good-will missions 
flowed south from tlie United States, consisting of academicians, journal- 
ists, and actors like Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. There was some httle resent- 
ment among the Latin repubh'cs against this obvious, eleventh-hour 

courtship ^"good-will slumming,” it was cynically called. But the results 

on the whole seemed reassuring. 

Further steps were taken to bolster hemispheric defense. A half dozen 

"Gallup found, in June, 1&40, that Americans 'wilh opinions fa\'ored defending 
Canada in the ratio of 87% to 13%. Pub. Opm. Quer^ 1%’, 553. 
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or so mililary, naval, and economic missions were sent to Latin Atneri^ 
or received from Latin America in the United States. Washington in- 
creasingly opened its capacious coffers and advanced loans in stratepc 
spots. A half dozen or so of the republics, either formally or informally, 
made available their defense facilities in the common cause. 

A partial hatchet-burying was even achieved with jealous Argentoa- 
Yanhee tariff barrien against Argentine grain, combined with quarantines 
on meat, had resulted in such bitterness that late in 1940 Buenos Aires 






TIIE 0%XY TAN-AMEniCAN HAT HOLE 
Bhlup in tbe St. Lmia Star-Timu, HM3 

proclaimed a temporary embargo on ail United States Imports. But in t^ 
face of the Hitlerian menace, an important trade agreement was signed 
in October, 1911, on Umj eve of Pearl Harbor. 

The violent attack of the japanese on the United Stales in 1911 brougf't 
heart-warming manifestations of solidarity from the sister republics. Tlii* 
response contrasted most fasorably with 1917-lOlS, when Mexico 
downright unfriendly and other slates flirted openly willi Germany. The 
danger to the Western Hemisphere, to be sure, seemed much more acute 
la 1911 Ilian In 1917. But more than Uiat. the Cood Neighbor Policy lu'J 
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achieved a common understanding. At long last Pan-Americanism had 
been transformed from a flowery pbjrase to a functional fact. 
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Japan, Neutrality, and 
the Dictators, 1923-1939 


There murt be potiilce endeacors to 

Fbaxiuv D. RooSE\tLT, October 5, 193' 
(Qxjarantike Speech; 


A SLAMMED DOOR FOR JAPANESE 

For T>ro years after llie cJoud*<lispclljng \Vash5ngtoD Disarmaincnt Con* 
fercTJce of 1921-1922, relations between Japan and America were rcu* 
lively friendly. Tlie frightful Tokyo-Yokoliama earthquake of 1923, vn 
its toll of more than 90.000 lives, elicited an outpouring of s)’mpa^y a® 
assistance from the United States to wliich the Japanese responded wi ' 
gratitude. But overnight the American Immigration Act of 1924 changed 
cordiality to a burning sense of injustice. 

With the existing Emergency Quota Act of 1921 about to expire. Con- 
gress was determined to erect new bars against the destitute masses 0 
Europe. The proposed law of 1921 would permit foreign nations to sen 
yearly a maximum of 2 per cent of the number of ihcix nationals rcsidiys 
in the United States in 1S90. Secretary Hughes estimated tliat on tl^ 
basis tlic Japanese would be allowed not more than 230 a year— • 
not "a yellow horde." 

But anti-Japanese agitalon on the PaciCc Coast cried out against » 
quota for Japan. Tlic Centlcroen's Agreement of 190S, under s'lu^ 
Tokyo \-olunlarily wiihlicld passports from coolies coming to the United 
Slates, had prosed lomcsshal leaky Resortin" to tlic “picture bride 
sclieme, Japanese males In Amcrici could lawfully import svives iron 
Japan, with a cometjuent bumper crop of babies. 

Pressures from tlw? I’acjEc Coast fer complete exclusion became K 
Insbtent U«l the Immigration Bill of 1924 , as Cnally drafted, compJeteh' 
barred “aliens Ineligible to otsicmhip." Tlie phrase "aliens Inelipble 
alucmhip." alt»x>ug}i embracing all Orientab. lut the Japan«e a sUg- 

cn 
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gering blow. It was not only an abrupt abrogation of tbe long-standing 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, but it was a discriminatory slap at the sensitive 
Japanese, by far the largest Oriental group affected. 

Secretary Hughes, alarmed ly tbe possible consequences of this bill, 
urged Ambassador Hanihara, tbe Japanese envoy in Washington, to draw 
up a detailed e.xplanation of Japans position. Hughes hoped that Con- 
gress might thus be persuaded to pul Japan on a quota basis. But the 
concluding paragraph of Hanihara’s statement most ill-advisedly, though 
truthfully, referred to the "grave consequences" that complete e.xclusion 
would have on Japancse-American relations.^ 

The Ambassador’s blundering note hastened rather than halted the 
impending legislation. Hie anti-Japanese press in America was bitterly 
aroused by tliis "veiled threat” of war. The Seattle Times branded it “the 
most insolent message this Government has ever received,’’ while the 
Cincinnati £nquircr believed that the "entrance of foreigners into this 
country is a privilege to be granted, not a right to bo demanded." Presi- 
dent Coobdge urged a postponement of discriminatory action against 
Japan, in the hope that the same end could be achieved by the quiet 
and face-saving processes of treaty negotiation. But Congress, ever jealous 
of its right to control immigration, quickly approved Oriental exclusion 
by overwhelming majorities. Coolidge finally signed the general Immi- 
gration Law of 1924 with great reluctance, and only because he felt that 
Uie country urgently needed it. If the Japanese-exclusion clause had stood 
alone, he would have vetoed it 

JAPAN LOSES FACE 

The race-conscious people of Japan, ever sensitive to slights, reacted 
violently against the new legislation. The Japanese press teemed %vith 
denunciations of this "outrageous enactment." The Stars and Stripes 
were desecrated; monster "bate everything American’’ mass meetings 
were held; a movement to boycott American goods was begun. One 
embittered merchant hung over his shop this sign: “DON’T ASK AMER- 
ICAN GOODS & AMERICAN DO NOT ASK ME- I DON'T LIKE 
YANKEE MONKEY." An obscure Japanese supcrpatiiot disembowled 
himself in protest near the United States embassy in Tokyo. The date 
on which the law became effective was declared National Humiliation 
Day in Japan. Tlje liberal friends of America in Japan were discredited; 
the illiberal military elements were emboldened to launch out upon an 
anti-American, imperialistic course. They finally got into the saddle, and 
drank deep of revenge at Pearl Harbor. 

The United States, as Tokyo was die BkI to admit, had a perfect legal 

*See M. J. Pusey, CkarUs Etxms Hughes (2 w!a. New York. 19S1); R. W. PatJ, 
The Abrogation of the Gentlemen's Agreement (Cambridge. Mass., 1938). 
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right to adopt any tj"pe of immigration act it chose. But Congress, wth 
blind impetuosit)’. forgot that purely '‘domestic” laws can often produce 
the most serious foreign complications. The goal of Japanese exclusion 
could have been achieved, and the good svill of a powerful nation could 
have been retained, by more diplomatic methods. Congress paid much 
too high a price in hate for the spiteful satisfaction of excluding about 
£00 Japanese immigrants a year. 

From 1924 to 1931 American advocates of a quota for Japan made en- 
couraging progress. They were spearheaded by educators, clergjmen, 
church organizations, and particularly by commercial groups, rvhich were 
pinched by the Japanese boycotts. But in 1931 the Nipponese militarists 
unsheathed the sword in Manchuria, and two turbulent decades had to 
pass before Japan was put on a quota basis.® 

JAPAN’S MANCHUnUN MACHINATIONS 

A curtain-raiser for Japan's seizure of Chinas Manchuria came in the 
Husso-Chinese clash of 1929. A resurgent Nationalist China, seeking I® 
weaken the Soviet sphere of influence in North Manchuria, arrested cet* 
tain Russian Communist agents and seized tell-tale propaganda docu- 
ments. The Soviets responded with a full-fledged invasion of Manchuria, 
and speedily forced the Chinese to accept terms of peace. 

Both Russia and China were recent signatories of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of 1928, which completely renounced aggressive war. Seaetary of 
State Stimson, a strong advocate of collective security, energetic"/ 
sought to marshal support from the other powers to bring about a cease 
Cre. But his rigorous Intervention had no demonstrable bearing on the 
outcome, and Moscow stingingly rebuked him for brashly giving advice 
to a government which Washington did not then even recognize. Th® 
whole episode further advertised the weakness of China, the hoUowuc^ 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the futility of trying to halt determined 
aggression with the wrist-slap of world opinion. These lessons were 
lost on Japans ambitious militarists. 

If Russia had a traditional sphere of interest In North Manchuria. 
Japan liad one in South ^f3nchllrla«— one that was cs’cn more sital to her 
livehluxid. A reawakening China was hkewise attempting to re-establish 
her authority in this coveted outer province, where ugly anti-Japanese 
inddents were recurring The nuLtary clemcnls in Japan, seeling to assert 
their Indqiendcnce of civilian control, brazenly forced a iliowdowa 
•Japa.*i’i chief trouble,* noted the Erie Tima, 'seems to be a truck com- 
plex on an Austin cliassis.* 
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On the night of September 18 , 1931 , an explosion, evidently staged by 
the Japanese militarists, slightly damaged the Japanese<ontrolled South 
hfanchunan railroad.* The hlihado’s armed forces, in retaliation, rapidly 
overran most of the key Chinese positions in South Manchuria. The 
speed and precision of Uiese thrusts seemed to be positive proof of an 
elaborately preconceived plan. 

Japan’s naked aggression was a violation of the League Covenant, the 
Nine-Power Pact of 1922, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928. Wash- 
ington, as a party to the last tx\t> instruments, was prompted to lodge 
solemn protests with Tokyo. But the American people, depression-mired 
and isolationist-bent, opposed strong action, either alone or jointly with 
the League. Accordingly, Secretary of State Stimson, though an avowed 
internationalist, at first favored encouraging Japan and China to settle 
their quarrel by direct negotiations. 

UNCLE SAM SIDLES UP TO THE LEAGUE 

There is no real basis for the myth that in 1931 Washington proposed 
boycotts against Japan wliich the British and French rejected. On the 
contrary, Secretary Stimson rebuffed such overtures from the League, 
although indicating tliat the United States Navy “probably" would not 
Interfere with an embargo. The peace-loving President Hoover, who was 
much less of an internationalist than Stimson, set his face like flint against 
Involvement In the Far Eastern quarrel. 

Energetic steps by tlie League powers, even without tlie United States, 
might have brought Japan sharply to book In 1931, and averted the 
calamitous chain of events tliat followed. But depression-ridden Britain 
and France, fearing war and hoping to preserve trade and investments in 
the Far East, had no stomach for taking resolute action, even with the 
acquiescence of the United States. 

While the well-oiled Japanese military machine continued to roll re- 
lentlessly into Manchuria, the United Slates, in October, 1931, took a 
precedent-shattering step. Responding to an invitation from Geneva, 
it officially designated a representative to sit with tlie League Coun- 
cil. But lie was carefully instructed to take part in the discussions only 
insofar as they related to America’s obligations under the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. Otherwise he was to act solely in tlie capacity of “observer and 
auditor.” Washington had hitherto shunned the League, and Tokyo nat- 
urally regarded presence of the American agent as deliberately un- 
friendly.* 

• Sec R. n. Ferrell, “The htuhden Inddenl: September 18-19, 1931,” Jour, of Mod. 
Hlrf XXVII, 66-72 (March. 1955). 

•Useful monographs are S. R. Smith, The UartchuHan Crisis, 1931-1932 (New 
York 1948)- Robert Langer, Scicure of Tenilery; The Stimson Doctrine end Related 
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After fruitless attempts to compel the Japanese to disgorge Manchuria, 
the League was forced to temporize. It appointed, at the suggestion oi 
Tokyo and with the approval of Washington, a neutral commission o 
five, headed by Lord Lytton, to study the crisis at first hand. One 
her of the group was Major General Frank R. McCoy, an able United 
States army officer released from active duty for this assignment 

Even these indirect and gingerly efforts at co-operation with the 
League evoked an angry outcry from the isolationist press of the Uml 
States. The New York Dailtj News warned, 'Xet’s shinny on our side o 
of the street,” while an editorial in Hcarsls New York American bore the 
caption, "Stimson’s Folly.” The proKibilities arc that majority opinion m 
America did not support the administrations course. President Hoovtf 
felt called upon, in his annual message of December, 1931, to assure the 
nation that he had retained complete freedom of action. 

THE NONRECOCNinON BLUDGEON 
In January, 1932, after Japan had crtished the last effective resiriw^ 
in Manchuria, SUmson made a dramatic gesture. Restrained both by 
President Hoover and by American Isolationist opinion from acting rigor- 
ously with the League, he addressed an Identical note to both Japan 
and China. Serving notice on them that Washington would not 
any arrangement in Manchuria hurtful to American rights, he declaf 
that the United States "does not intend to recognize any situation, trea^. 
or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to t e 
covenants and obligations” of the Kcllogg-Briand Pact. 

This policy of refusing to recognize gains achieved by force, soon to 
be known as the SUmson or Iloovcr-SUmson Doctrine, was not basically 
new. President Hoover later stated that he found inspiraUon for it 
Secretary Bryan's note to Japan of May 11, 1915, protesting the Twen^ 
one Demands on China. But U»c Iloover-SUmson version broadened the 
bare of the nonrecognition doctrine by invoking the Kcllogg-Bnand Fart, 
which virtually all nations had endorsed. Thus Washington, while avoid- 
ing economic sanctions or other strong-armed measures, would establish 
a moral sanction against aggression. The diplomacy of condcmnali"’ 
would be a cheap and eorucicnce-sathfying substitute for armed inter- 
\-cntlon.* 

Secretary SUmson hoped tliat both Britain and France, whose Crun- 
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cial investment in the Far East was vastly larger than America’s, would 
staunchly uphold the nonrecognition doctrine. But the British stake in 
China was far south of Manchuria, and London responded to SHmson’s 
invitation by professing faitli in Tokyo’s assurances regarding the Open 
Door. The rampaging Japanese militarists were not stopped for one mo- 
ment by Stimson’s disapproving note. They recognized that the isolation- 
ist and pacifistic United States, acting alone and bogged down in the 
depression, was in no position to stop them by force. Sticks and stones 
might break bones, but not paper barricades and moral sanctions. 

Public opinion in America, eager to avoid a clash at all costs, warmly 
supported the cut-rate substitute for force known as the Hoover-Stimson 
Doctrine. Yet there was a bitter undercurrent of criticism from observers 
who argued that the note was as useless as it was dangerous. The 
Philadelphia Record entitled an editorial, “Don Quixote Stimson and the 
Japanese Windmill," while the Chicago Tribune hoped that Washington 
would stop "sticking pins into Japan." Certain cynics were inclined to 
excuse the Japanese on the ground that they had merely done what the 
other powers, including America, had long been doing. "Be patient," 
counseled the Los Angeles Times. "When Japan gets her India or her 
Panama she will oppose land-grabbing too." 

THE SHANGHAI ASSAULT 

American opinion overwhelmingly sympathized with the Chinese 
underdog in Manchuria. But it sympathized lukewarmly. The Far East 
was far away; the dreary depression was close at home. “The American 
people," asserted the Philadelphia Record, "don’t give a hoot in a rain 
barrel who controls North China." 

But the lid blew off at Shanghai in January, 1932. Smarting from a boy- 
cott inspired by the Manchurian invasion, Japanese troops landed and 
clashed with the Chinese forces stationed there. During the ensuing 
fighting, thousands of men, women, and children were bombed or burned 
to death — at a time when the aerial bombardment of civilians was re- 
garded as utterly uncivilized. A wave of revulsion swept the United 
States. Editorial pages bristled with such expressions as "insane im- 
perialism," "running amuck,’’ and "beyond the pale of civilized warfare.” 

A few AmericOD hotheads urged a declaration of war against Japan. 
Many more, including prominent figures like President Lowell of Harvard 
University, advocated a boycott of Japanese goods. By late February, 
1932, the New York Times could announce that some five thousand civic 
leaders had signed petitions urging such a course, and many dime-store 
knick-knacks lay unsold. But a strong body of American opinion— prob- 
ably a majority — opposed economic sanctioos as too dangerous. 

Other alternatives were weighed. Secretary Stimson. growing increas- 
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ingly bold, urged co-operation with the League in imposing a boywtt 
But President Hoover, true to his Quaker background, again pul his i^l 
down. To him, boycotts meant bayonets; embargoes meant bombs. The 
American Pacific fleet was nevertheless stationed conspicuously in ' 
ian waters, and Secretary Stimson believed that its presence bad a sober- 
ing effect on the Japanese.* 

In February, 1932, Stimson urged London to join with Washington m 
an invocation of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 against Japan. He hoped 
that such co-operative action would pave the way for economic sanctions 
by the League, which Congress in turn would support. Despite repeatw 
trans-Atlantic telephone appeals from Stimson, Sir John Simon, the 
British Foreign Secretary, refused to go along. The latter has 
savagely criticized for failing to grasp America's outstretched hand dur- 
ing one of the few periods since World War I when she was prepared to 
extend it But Sir John no doubt remembered that the League's suggestion 
of economic sanctions in 1931, at the time of Japan’s Manchurian coup, 
had been spurned in WasWngton. He preferred to work svithin 
League of Nations, rather than with a power outside it He probably ah° 
perceived that in no case would American opinion permit Congress to 
impose an economic boycott 

Conventional diplomacy ran its course, as Washington contented itsc 
with paper protests to Tokyo whenever American interests were injured 
at Shanghai. After the Japanese had recovered face by finally driving ou 
the defending Chinese army, they yielded to joint pressure from 
and the other powers. Their withdrawal, in May, 1932, was a belated 
victory for mulUpowcr co-operation, in which the British, tlieir vital in- 
terests in China now jeopardized, played a leading role. 

NONRECOCNmON OF PUPPET MANCHUKUO 
Tlic Japanese imperialists had meanwhile contrived, on February IS. 
1932. to proclaim In Manchuria die new state of Manchukuo. Nominally 
indqicndcnt, it was obviously a puppet of T 0 L 70 . 

This brutal challenge to die Iloovcr-Stimson Doctrine of nonrccognitioa 
did not go unanswered. Scoetary Stimson, reluctant to suffer another re- 
buff by approaching Tok)-o direedy. pepared a letter to Senator Borah. 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign BclaUom, and gave it w 
the pess on February 23. 1332. It referred to the Nino-Powia- Pact of 19^ 
for the protection cf China, and furdxr proclaimed that the United Sute* 
u-ould insist on its Ueaty righu In the Far East. Stimson then dirrete*! 
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attention to his nonrecognition doctrine, and invited the other nations of 
the world to embrace it. 

The letter to Borah had an immediate impact. Scores of American 
journals ranked it with llie great documents of American history, although 
some cynics, like the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, thought that “after Stimson 
has got through invoking the Nine-Power Treaty, he might try the Ten 
Commandments." Nevertheless, Stimson could boast of a feather in his 
cap when, in March, 1932, tlie Assembly of the League of Nations unani- 
mously adopted an anti-Japanese resolution which incorporated almost 
verbatim the Hoover-Stimson Doctrine of nonrecognition. 

Yet with each passing month Mancltukuo seemed more firmly estab- 
lished. Tlie e.xhaustive report of the League’s Lytton Commission, pub- 
lished in September, 1932, condemned Japan’s invasion, although noting 
that the Chinese had given serious provocation. The Assembly of the 
League endorsed the findings of the investigators, and the State Depart- 
ment declared itself to be in "substantial accord" svith the report. The 
result was that instead of driving Japan out of Manchuria, the League 
drove Japan out of the League. In March, 1933, Tokyo gave the prescribed 
notice of withdra\val, effective bvo years later. Thus the birth cries of 
Manchukuo heralded the death rattle of the League. 

In grappling with the Sino-Japanese crisis of 1931-1932, Washington 
showed a remarkable willingness to depart from its traditional policy of 
co-operation in the Far East and "go it alone." Neither President Hoover 
nor American opinion would support joint-power economic sanctions or 
military intervention. The paper buUels of moral sanctions were all they 
would fire. The British and French, fully aware of America’s isolationist 
mood and her nonmembership in the league, found further support in 
Washington’s aloofness for their own timorous course. The inability of the 
powers to act in unison proved that the Kellogg-Briand Pact was a parch- 
ment pretense, and that the League could be bluffed witli impunity.^ In 
a very real sense the Open Door collapsed, the League fell apart, colleo- 
live security perished, and World War II began in 1931 on the wind- 
swept plains of Manchuria, 

THE RAPE OF ETHIOPIA 

Japan’s successful fiouUng of the League in 1931-1932 was not lost on 
the fast-rising dictators in Europe. In October, 1933, Chancellor Hitler 
abruptly withdrew Germany from the General Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva and from the League of Nations as welL In March, 1935, he 
announced that he would openly rearm, in defiance of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He argued that Germany was released from this obligation by 

•See Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision (New York, lS4i), p. 279. 
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the failure of the Allies to honor thdr own pledges to reduce aimamentt 
Late in 1935, the Italian dictator Mussolini undertook to recreate the 
glories of the Roman Empire in Africa by brazenly seizing semidefenselea 
Ethiopia. The League of Nations this time had the fortitude to bran 
Italy an aggressor and to impose economic sanctions. But it failed to In- 
clude on the prohibited list a few crucial items, such as oil, which woul 
have forced Mussolini’s war machine to a grinding halt 
Britain and France were reluctant, with Hitler on the rise, to pus 
Italy into a shooting showdown. They found further excuse for their 
caution in the realization that certain non-League nations, notably the 
United States, might continue to ship oiL* Washington appealed to Amer- 
ican exporters to impose a voluntary "moral embargo" on shipments to 
Italy, and although this "honor system" met %vith limited success, « 
League again was weakened by the nonmembership of the United 
The Roosevelt administration, fearful of an isolab'onist uproar, made no 
bones about Its reluctance to co-operate offidalJy with the League in jm 
posing sanctions. Yet it indicated that it would not sabotage them. 

Hitler took advantage of the Ethiopian crisis, In March, 1936, by ^ ^ 
reoccupying the Rhineland, In flagrant defiance of what was left of the 
Treaty of Venailles. The French had the military power to stop ® 
his tracks, but they and the British, who coveted German trade, fell 
to divided counsels. From then on Hitler was unstoppable. "Appe**tng 
the dictators by permitting them small gains In the hope of avertinj 
bigger losses merely whetted their appetites for more. 

THE NATIONAL NTIUTRALnY NEUROSIS 

As ominous warcloud* continued to gather in Europe, the Amenf®” 
people stood at Uic crossroads. They could attempt to halt Uie dictators 
and avert war bj* throwing their weight on the side of the League oi 
Nations and collective security. Or responding to tlicir fears and their 
traditions, they could try to slay out of war by retreating to the storm 
cellar of neutrality. They chose tlie Umorous, short-range course. 

The decision for neutrality- — spurred by postwar disillusionment, war 
<lcbts. and depression— was largely Inspired by U»c current phobia against 
tlse muniUons manuiarturen. In lWI-1935 an a\-alanchc of lurid books 
and articles poured from tl»e press, describing the fantastic proEU of 
these "merchants of death," their interlocVing international ti«. and ihri^ 
sVtilJiiggety in fomenting wars so as to sell mihtary lurdwarc.* 

In response to an oserv. helming public lenUment, a Senate Committeo- 
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headed by Gerald P. Nye of Norfli Dakota, began to hold luridly pub- 
licized hearings on the munitions traffic. The sinister fact was brought 
out — though hardly news — that the American bankers and munitioneers 
had reaped fabulous profits during the neutrality period of 1914-1917. 
The popular conclusion seemed jiubfied, though quite contraiy to histor- 
ical evidence, that these "blood-suckers” had dragged the United States 
Into World War I to make more profits and to protect their loans A 
swelling demand rose from the public th.it Congress prevent the nation’s 
cntiy into another conflict by prohibiting this nefarious tmffic. The 
German submarine of 1917 now seemctl to be a minor culprit, and in- 
volvement in World W'ar I a colossal blunder. 

^^'ith the Italo-Etliiopian crisis tlireatening to plunge the world again 
into chaos, Congress hastily passed the Neutrality Act of 1935. When- 
ever the President should proclaim the existence of a war, he could forbid 
the sale or transportation of munitions to the belligerents. He was further 
empowered to warn American citizens that they traveled on belligerent 
ships at their ou^n risk. (The sunken Lusitania was still fresh in mind.) 
The President and the State Department both favored a more fievible 
measure that would permit tliem to deny munitions to the aggressor, 
while making them available to his victim. But a neutrality-minded Con- 
gress, with the strong backing of public opinion, overwhelmingly voted 
for strait-jacket neutrality. Roosevelt reluctantly signed the bill. 

With the European crisis still menacing. Congress tlie next year passed 
the Neutrality Act of 193G. While including the basic provisions of the 
first law, it broadened them and made them even more rigid. Loans were 
forbidden the belligerents, e.xcept for ordinary commercial transactions. 
As a means of upholding the Monroe Doctrine, arms could be exported 
to a Latin-American state at war with a non-American state. Finallv’, the 
President was required to extend the law to such additional nations as 
joined die ranks of the belligerents. If France and Britain, for example, 
should go to war to defend Ethiopia against the aggressor Mussolini, the 
President would have to embargo munitions and loans to them. 

HEAD-IN'THE-SANDS NEUTRALITY LAWS 

The outbreak in 1936 of a three-year civil war in Spain revealed glar- 
ingly dial the neutrality law did not apply to internal conflict. The pro- 
Catholic General Franco, who led the rebels, was undertaking to over- 
throw the existing Loyalist regime, which had proved anticlerical. Franco 
was openly supported with arms and men by both Hitler and Mussolini; 
the Lo)’alisfs to a lesser degree bj' the Russians. The confused Amer- 
ican public was generally indifferent to the outcome, although a small 
plurality favored the Loyalists and a smaller group, chiefly in Roman 
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Catholic centers, favored Franco.*® Several thousand American volunteers 
fought for the Loyalists, who were believed to be upholding the cause o 
democracy. , , 

The traditional policy of the United States, notably in dealing 
Latin America, had been to export arms to the legitimate regime, ^ 
case the Loyalists. But so strong was the antiwar feeling in America t a 
Congress, responding to the leadership of President Roosevelt, 0 x 1000 
the existing neutrality legislation to civil conflict with only one dissenting 
vote in both houses, January 6, J937. , 

Franco fought on to victory, and then clasped hands in gratitude "i 
his fellow dictators. The Loyalists, if triumphant, might have joined * 
with the Soviets, whose support chilled anti-Communist America. 

Uie democracies, desperately determined as they were to stay out 0 
Spanish war, condemned a fellow democracy to death, WTiile standing on 
the sidelines, they passively encouraged a conflict that proved to be 
a testing ground and a small-scale dress rehearsal for World War IL 
In 1937, after more mature reflection and in the face of the deepen^ 
crisis in Europe, Congress enacted 'permanent neutrality.' The revampeo 
law, which also applied to civil conflict, reaflirmcd the main provision 
of the act of 1930 regarding the nonsale and nonexpert of munitions, c 
extension of loans, and the exemption for Latin America. Travel 
belligerent ships was now made unlawful, not just at the passengers ns 
The question arose as to what should done about raw materials 
copper and oil, which were as vital to xvar-making as munitions ihetn- 
selves. Profit-conscious America, though wedded to neutrality, was uo 
willing to deny herself all such trade. As a compronuse, the law provid 
dial the President could list certain commodities, and tlicsc \sould ha'® 
to be paid for upon delivery and taken away in the ships of tlie bu)®*- 
This so-called “cash-and-carry" provision was limited to I'v’O years. 

Tlic Neutrality Act of 1937, although eliminating some of the dangers 
that had drawn America Into World War I, was highly vulnerable to 
criticism. It was hardly true neutrality, for it extended favored treatment 
to Latin Amcric.s and to those sca-controlling nations, like Britain, t-a* 
could take full advantage of the “cash-and-carry" provision. While not 
abandoning frrerlom of the seas, the United Stales served notice that it 
would not Eght in all cases to upltold Its historic policy It would rafe- 
guard its rights by refusing to rrrrctsc them. Instead of cinplo)-mg i» 
vast power to support the demoexanes against aggression, and thus «»' 
trol events ia its own Interests, it would permit itself to be tossed about 
at the mercy of events. 
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The storm-cellar legislation of the 1930’s presumably encouraged the 
dictators by serving notice that their victims could expect no aid from 
the rich Uncle Sam. But the extent of such encouragement has probably 
been exaggerated. One did not have to know much about American 
government to realize that what Congress passes. Congress can also 
repeal." 

In retrospect, the United States was one war too late in its attempt to 
legislate itself into neutrality. Such legislation might have prevented em- 
broilment in World War I. But timed as it was, it tended to accelerate 
World War II, into which the United States was ultimately sucked. 


INTERNATIONAL GANGSTERISM 

The troubled events of the mid-1930s deepened the urge of the Amer- 
ican people to cower in the storm cellar of neutrality. Naval limitations 
had collapsed completely. The dictator nations were uniting in a new 
unholy alliance against the democracies. Drawn togctlier by joint par- 
ticipation in the Spanish Chnl War, Hitler and Mussolini in 1936 clasped 
hands in an anti-Communist alliance, popularly Imown as the Borne- 
Berlin Axis. Later that same year Germany and Japan formed an anti- 
Comintern pact, nominally aimed at die Moscow-directed Communist 
International, but actually at the Soviet Union itself. Id 1037 Mussolini 
joined their ranks. The \vor)d now witnessed an antidemocratic, anti- 
communistic Rome-Berlin-Tok>'o Axis. The disappointed “have not“ na- 
tions of tlie world, with their crowded populations and limited resources, 
were evidently determined to improve their lot at the expense of the 
“have” nations. 

Tensions were meanwliile mounting in the Far East. Following the 
Japanese xvithdrawal from Shanghai in 1932, Washington persisted in its 
nonrecognition of Japan’s puppet Manchukuo. Despite Tokyo’s bland 
assurances about American rights there, the Open Door was evidently 
being closed on the fingers of American merchants. The subsequent pro- 
tests of the State Department were wasted paper. 

From time to time, Japanese offia'al spokesmen, notably in 1934, at- 
tempted to proclaim what they called a Japanese Monroe Doctrine. The 
basic concept was “Asia for the Asiatics," or rather China for the Japa- 
nese, to the e.vclusion of America’s Open-Door rights. Washington flatly 
refused to see any connection whatever between the defensive doctrine 
of Monroe and the aggressive doctrine of Tokyo. 

Not content with Manchukuo, the Japanese expansionists cast covetous 
eyes on neighboring Chinese provinces. After annexing adjoining Jehol 
to their puppet Manchuk-uo, th^ sought to acquire China's northern 

“ The extended debate in Congress during inid-1939 oxer lifting the arms embargo 
gaxe the xx orld a warning sexeral months before Hitler attacked Poland. 
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pro\’inces by fomenting separatist movements there. Such bare*facc<J 
attempts at grab met with firm remonstrances from W'ashington. 

THE UNDECLARED “CHINA INCIDENT* 

An ugly turn for the worse came on July 7, 1937, when fighting broVe 
out at the Marco Polo bridge between Chinese troops and a 
detachment stationed near Peiping. Hcinforcements poured into i 
China from Japan. Formal declarations of war had gone out of stjle 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, and this conflict, knoN'TJ as the ' ^ 
Incident" or the "China Affair," was not officially declared for four-an 
one-half years. , . 

The next month, August, 1937, heavy fighting erupted at ® 
again \vith frightful loss of life among the teeming population. ^ 
the American public was appalled liy the slaughter of civilians, an • 
heart went out to the Chinese underdog.** After the incidental killing or 
injuring of several American dUzens on American ships, a strong 
arose in the United States for complete withdrawal from the d^g 
zones. . 

President Roosmxlt, though morally bound to do so, declined to Inw 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 in the "China Incident" Technically he " 
justified, for there had been no formal declaration of war. But ^ 
reason was that both he and the American people were warmly 
Chinese. The application of tho neutrality bw to both the aggressor an 
his dclim would work a greater hardship on Cliina, mm though Ja^^ 
nesc Imports from the United States were much brger than the trie f 
flowing to Chinx . 

But noo5c\'clt finally took a strong verbal stand in his sensation^ 
"Quarantine Speech," delivered on Octolxr 5, 1937 at Cliicago. tlie s^ 
called isoUtionist capital of Amcricx Deploring the recent outburst ot 
"Inlcrnalional lawlessness" In China as threatening to invobc the Unit 
States in a world war, be proposed that those nations slimng up 
national anardiy" be quarantined. As he declared in denouncing the d.-^ 
tatorst 
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The phrase “positive endeaTOfs" indicated that Roosevelt was ready 
to impose economic sanctions on Japan. Advocates of collective security, 
botli at home and abroad, applauded. But a wild outcry arose from the 
isolationists against involving the nation in broils with which it had no 
direct concern. This outburst, though a minority view, evidently caused 
Roosevelt to soft-pedal his idea of “quarantining,” Any attempt at drastic 
measures without popular support would rip the nation wide apart Yet 
a large number of American citizens privately instituted anti-Japanese 
boycotts, which put a partial pinch on Japan, 

In November, 1937, the month after the backfiring "Quarantine Speech,” 
an eighteen-power conference met at Brussels, Belgium, to grapple with 
the Far Eastern hornet’s nest. The United States accepted full member- 
ship. but Germany refused to attend and Japan declined to be haled into 
court. The conclave was thus foredoomed to failure. Japan apparently 
could bo stopped only by force, and neither Britain nor America, the 
two greatest naval poivers, svas willing to use force. 

CONTINUING CRISIS IN CHINA 

The Japanese invasion of China ^va$ meanwhile degenerating into 
an orgy of lust and loot. At various times American citizens, male and 
female, were subjected to slapping and stripping by arrogant Nipponese 
soldiers. Some American schools and hospitals were damaged by aerial 
bombers, despite the huge Amerioan flags painted on their roofs. 

The most sensational incident of all came on December 12, 1937, w’hen 
Japanese aviators bombed and sank a United States gunboat, the Tanay, 
on the Yangtze River in broad daylight. Two men were killed and some 
thirty wounded; escaping sur\’ivors w'ere repeatedly machine-gunned. 
The vessel was so plainly marked and the visibility was so clear that the 
incident could hardly have resulted from mistaken identity. One plausible 
explanation was that hot-beaded Japanese officers, defying the Tokyo 
government, h.id thus vented lhar contempt for Yankees 
The American people were shocked by this wanton attack, which also 
involved the destruction of three Standarf Oil tankers. Cartoonists repre- 
sented the Japanese ambassador as saying, "So sorry — e.xcuse please,” 
while the bodies of mangled American sailors lay about. Washington 
promptly demanded apologies, reparation, and adequate precautions 
against the repetition of such an outrage. 

The Tokyo Foreign Office, put in a bad light by irresponsible military 
men, made haste to tender the most profound apologies and pay full 
monetary reparation— $2,214,007.36. Hiousands of Japanese subjects at- 
tempted to make amends through private gifts. In these circumstances, 
the crisis quickly blew over. 
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The American public \’iewed flie entire Tanaij incident with suipnsiaj 
calm, quite in contrail with their reaction to the destruction of the 
in 189S. The Far East was on the other side of the world; Americans had 
already been killed there incidentally; America was being plungco 
deeper into tlie depression; and many citizens felt keenly that tbcj 
should not be inveigled info fighting China’s battles. 

The strength of the peace-at-any-pricc feeling was reflected in C<»' 
gressional action on the proposed Ludlow Amendment, which woul 
require a nalion-wde referendum on a declaration of 'var, except for 
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actual invasion. Shortly aller tl»e Taney bembmg. and under great prci* 
tme from President noosevelt. the proposal was shched in the H£W« 
nepresentatises by tl>e shockingly namw \-otc of 209 to 15S “ 

As the “Cliina Incident” dragged on. tlie Open Door became more and 
mere bullet pocked. Little was achic\-cd in lUiS uhen Washington, w.th 
some slight success. Imposed a ”moral embargo" on the sale of aircralt 
to Japan. In response to vigorous protests from the Stale Department 
against repeated violations cf A.Tierican rigliU. Tokyo took the posit*^- 
late in 10^3. lliat new circumstances had rendered old prmdples vad. la 
ilsoet. the Open Doer and tlte treaties llial buttressed it were dead P'-’' 
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if the United States would recognize this changed era, and co-operate 
with Japan’s New Order for East Asia, Americans might hope for a larger 
volume of trade than tliey had enjoyed under the chaotic and unpros- 
perous old order. Unwilling either to co-operate or to fight — ^“to shut up 
or put up"— Washington could do little more than reserve American 
rights and arrange for a loan of $25 mdlion to the Chinese government 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

Continued flouting of Western rights in China by tlie Japanese in- 
vader finally brought more resolute action by Washington. In July, 1939, 
out of a clear sky, the State Department gave Tokyo the necessary six- 
months’ notice for the termination of the existing commercial treaty of 
1911. This stroke was obviously designed to bring pressure on Japan 
by clearing the way for an embargo on war supphes. The effect on Tokyo 
was sobering. The next month, August, 1939, Russia and Germany stunned 
the democratic world by signing their fateful nonaggression pact Russia 
was thus left with a freer hand to deal with the Far East, and her 
strengthened position evidently caused the Japanese to adopt a more 
conciliatory tone in their dealings with Washington. 

THE MUNICH SELL-OUT 

A world already ablaze in the Far East was further inflamed by the 
fanaticism of Adolf Hitler in Germany. Elbowing his way into power as 
Chancellor in 1933, he inaugurated an era of sadistic anti-Jewish persecu- 
tions. which attained a new ferocity in 193S. The American public, in- 
cluding Jewish citizens in the metropolitan centers, reacted indignantly 
and urged Washington to protest. Technically speaking, the abuse of Jews 
in Germany, like that of Negroes in America, was a purely domestic prob- 
lem, and the Stale Department was hardly in a position to remonstrate 
effectively. President Roosevelt and prominent members of his adminis- 
tration nevertheless expressed emphatic disapproval. Among them were 
the acid-tongued Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who openly condemned 
Hitler as a “brutal dictator.” 

Suddenly, in March, 193S, Hitler bloodlessly seized and anne.xed 
German-speaking Austria. The democratic powers, wringing their hands 
in an agony of indecision, prayed that this grab would be his last. 

EMt autumn, of that same year, 193S, Hitler provoked the most 

dangerous postwar crisis to date. His bullying demand was for the 
Sudetenland — the German-inhabited portion of his eastern neighbor, 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechs, who stood firm during this “war of nerves,” 
mobilized their respectable army and counted on tlieir defenshc alliance 
svith France and Russia. Hitler was determined to attack, even though 
his troops were not yet ready for a full-scale invasion. The nations of 
Europe seemed to be trembling on the brink of ^Vorld War II, with 
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Hitler’s Germany and Mussolinrs Italy arrayed against Crcchoslos’aWaf 
France, Russia, and Britain. 

President Roosevelt, fearing that a general flare-up would jeopardise 
the United SLalcs, kept the wires to Europe hot. Late in September, l&w, 
he cabled two desperate, last-minute appeals to Hitler and one to Mus- 
solini. Tlie Italian dictator called Hitler on the telephone, and the bttcr 
agreed, whetlicr as a result of Roosevelt’s intervention or not, to discuss 
the dispute at Munich. Prokably an appeal from London contributed 
more to this momentous decision. 

The conclave at hfunich did Its melancholy work in two days, Sep- 
tember 29-30, 1033. Present were the two strutting dictators, Hitler^' 
Mussolini, and the nerve-shattered premiers of Britain and Fr.mcc. Tl'^ 
Soviet Union, although vitally interested in the fate of Czechoslovakia, 
was not invited— and tins snub by the democracies tended to drive 
Moscow closer toward the embrace of Hitler. Tlie British and French, 
fearful tlial their undefended cities would be gutted by Gcrm-inys 
powerful bombing fleets, induced Czcchoslovaki.n to yield the Sudeten- 
land to Hitler, and thus avert a glob.”!! holocaust. The Czechs were thus 
sold down the Danube River to purch.asc on uneasy peace. 

The word “Munich" forthwitli became the syTionymt for “.ipp^^^* 
ment"— the practice of trying to "appc.i$c’ tlie insatiable power-lust el 
the dictators l>y giving them by degrees what t))cy demanded. Pri|f® 
Minister Chamberlain, caricatured with an umbrella, rcturnetl to Joinu®'’ 
wishfully declaring tliat he had brought back “peace in our time ’ Illtlr^ 
to be sure, had stated at Munich that the Sudetcnland "is the hist terri- 
torial chim whicli I have to make in Europe " But the sequel was jo 
prove that both statements were tragically incorrect: Municlr was merfb’ 
surrender on the installment plan. 
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zine, in March, 1939, when he forcibly absorbed what was left of mu- 
tilated Czechoslovakia. The hollow mockery of appeasement at Munich 
became transparently clear. The Stale Department vigorously but vainly 
condemned in public tliis act “of wanton lawlessness and arbitrary force.” 

With Europe teetering on the brink of catastrophe, Roosevelt urged 
Congress to revise the Neutrabty Act of 1937. His aim was to discourage 
the saber-rattling dictators by ser\’ing notice on them that in the event 
of war the munitions factories of America would be available to the 
democracies — France and Britain. But a determined isolationist bloc in 
Congress, strongly supported by proneutrality sentiment throughout the 
country, stymied all efforts at revision. 

Hitler, his appetite increased by appeasement, had meanwhile stepped 
up his demands upon Poland for the Polish Corridor and Danzig. Both 
of these German-inhabited areas had been tom from the side of Ger- 
many by the Treaty of Versailles. The Poles, stiffened by their western 
allies, France and Britain, resolutely resbled these demands, and in- 
sisted upon peaceful negotiation. 

The key to the diplomatic puzzle was dictator Joseph Stalin, the 
Splilnx of the Kremlin. Fearful of Hillers aggressions, he was attempting 
in the summer of 1939 to negotiate a defensive alliance with Britain and 
France. When the hvo western democracies tried to drive too hard a 
bargain, Stalin went behind their backs. To the amazement and con- 
sternation of the outside world, he concluded Avith Hitler, on August 23, 
1939, a nonaggression pact. A secret agreement at the same time assured 
Stalin of his share of Poland when the imminent partitioning took place. 

The Russo-German pact in effect gave Hitler a green Dght for the 
invasion of Poland and the starting of World War II. There had been 
much loose talk in the Western democracies of egging Hitler on Stalin 
so that the twin menaces would bleed each other white in the vastnesses 
of Russia, while the democracies remained secure. Stalin now cleverly 
contrived to turn Hitler against the democracies in the e.tpectation that 
they would bleed one another white, while he emerged supreme. 

Hitler was now unrestrainable. With Poland deprived of any possible 
Russian assistance, and with her French and British allies far distant, he 
pressed his advantage to the hilt. The Poles, unwilling to be the victims 
of another bloodless bargain, refused to budge. While Hitler insisted on 
either his terms or wax, the urgput appeals of President Roosevelt fell 
on deaf ears. On that memorable September 1, 1939, Hitler, unable to 
bluff the Poles and impatient of further parley, gave the fateful orders, 
and the mechanized German hosts burst Into Poland. 

Britain and France both honored their alliance witli the Poles. After 
Hitler had spurned their demands to withdraw, they declared war on 
Germany, September 3, 1939. Two days later President Roosevelt issued 
the routine proclamations of neutrality and invoked the strait-jacket Neu- 
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We muit be the great arsenal of democracy. 
FfUKEUN D. Roosevelt, December 29, 1940. 


DICTATORS ON THE LOOSE 

When HiTLsn unleashed the dogs of war in 1939. the American people 
bad already taken their stand. An overwhelming majority wanted to stay 
out of the conflict, but a large body, which grew into a strong majority, 
feared that America would be unable to do so. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the American people distrusted Hitler and hoped that the allied 
democracies~France, Britain, and Poland— would win. Unlike 1914, there 
was DO pro-Gennan element worthy of the name.^ 

Forei^ propaganda, unlike 1914-1917, vvas of little significance. The 
Germans made some effort to cultivate American sympathy, but their 
seeds fell on barren ground. The Allies, generally speaking, refrained 
from large-scale propaganda activity. One does not waste money and 
energy in assaulting a fortress already won. 

The most effective propaganda work, as in 1914-1917, was done bv 
volunteer groups in America. As the lines were drawn by 1940, the most 
vocal noninterventiouist organization was the America First Committee, 
with its center in isolationist Chicago and its leading orator the famed 
aviator. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. The leading interventionist organ- 
ization was Coininhtee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, with 
the noted journalist William AUen ^Vhite as its first head. Its avowed 
objective was to keep America out of the war by giving the Allies enough 
material aid so that they could defeat the Axis menace. “The Yanks are 
not coming" ought to be, avowed White, the unofficial slogan of his com- 
‘Gallup (October, 1939) found that 84% were pro-Ally, 2% pro-Gennan. and 
14% witnout opinion. Pub. Opin. Qvar., IV, 102. See H. Lavine and J. Wechsler, 
War Propaganda and the United States (New Haven, 1940). 
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mittce. But as the war ground on, the organization became more openly 
inlen entionist, and Wiite dropped out® 

Momentous changes had occurred in the standards of international coi^ 
duct since 191-4. The naked aggressions of the dictators in the 1930$ baa 
caused the aerial bombing of d\ilian centers to become recognized as a 
new refinement of "civilized warfare." Treaties had become wliole waste- 
baskets full of paper; nonaggression pacts svere made to lull the prospec- 
tive victim into a false sense of security. Unoffending neighbors were 
assaulted with devastating suddenness. International law — one-way 
national law — was cynically used by the dictators to justify prior viola- 
tions of international law, and to prevent weak nations from joining eff^ 
ti\’ely in their owti defense. Hitler, who commanded the most terrifj'ia? 
striking power yet amassed, had Uftlc respect for the force of worlo 
opinion. The only language he really understood was the language ® 
superior force. 

The unvarnished truth is that hy the laic spring of 1940, if not earlier, 
Hiller had s-irtually abolished neutral rights and unofficially declared 
on aU the democracies—including the United States. The rape of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Lusemburg 
should have provided adequate svaming. But the American people were 
reluctant to recognize Hitler’s diallengc. Many disillusioned souls u* 
mented the blunder of having entered World War I. Others, rctnemberiJ^ 
the munitions scandals uncovered by the Nye Senate Comouttec, steeled 
themselves against being gulled again by the munitionecr, the profiteer, 
the Enandcf, and the sloganeer. Immense numbers of America Fintr” 
regarded this conflict as just anoUtcr European war of imperialism. F*'"* 
yean of neutrality debate and legisbtion had not only strengthened the 
isolationists, but had dcv'cloped a oeulrality-at'any-pricc complex. 


THE FINNISH INTERLUDE 

Wlim war erupted in 1W9. many Americans assumed that the ccafi-d 
would follow the familiar pattern of 191-4-1918. The supposedly L-npreSj 
ruble concrete Maginot Unc on Frances eastern border would bok’ 
Hitler at bay. Tlw strangling noose of Britain’s blockade would slowlv 
clioVc Cermany into starvaUon. and Berlin would be forced to sue 
peace, as In 1915. 
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countries. They went ahead with their business-as-usual plans for waging 
the conflict, while the bored journalists wrote disgustedly of the "phony 

Unexpected excitement developed late in 1939 over the Finnish crisis. 
Joseph Stalin, not trusting his dictator-accomplice Adolf Hitler, sought 
to secure from Finland certain strategic areas that would enable him to 
bolster his defenses against Germany. "Brave little Finland” resolutely 
refused the proffered exchange of territory. Late in November, 1939, the 
Soviet Union spumed ^Vashinglon’s offer of good offices and assaulted its 
tiny neighbor. Russian aircraft, in deflance of an appeal from Roosevelt, 
heavily bombed civilian centers. 

The sympathies of America went out overwhelmingly to the demo- 
cratic Finns. They not only paid their debts but were fighting in self- 
defense against a bullying Communist aggressor.* President Roosevelt 
promptly denounced the Soviet invasion as “wanton disregard for law," 
and called for a moral embargo on the shipment of airplanes and other 
war materials to Russia. 

After white-clad Finns on skis bad administered initial defeats to the 
overconfident Russians, enthusiasm for Finnish relief rose to new heights. 
Finland was granted a moratorium on her debt payments, while Congress 
made available a total loan of $30 million fox agricultural and civilian 
supplies and other nonmilitary purposes. The Finns desperately needed 
ah^lancs and tanks, not plows and harvesters. But so determined was 
American public opinion not to become involved in this confiict that 
nothing more was possible. 

Finland was finally flattened by the Russian steam roller in March, 
1940. Tlie American people consoled tliemselves with the thought that 
e\’en if they had sent over arms, these weapons probably would not have 
arrived in time or in sufficient quantity to have any real effect. The whole 
dismal aff.iir further embittered Russian-American relations, and again 
revealed the feeble-willed democracies in the role of coining forward 
with "too little” and that “too late.” 

UNNEUTRALTIT SHORT OF WAR 

The existing Neutrality Act of 1937 flew in the face of ^vo basic 
ATnciican desires; to stay cut o£ the war and to help the detooctacies win 
it. The Allies, although assaulted by a Germany armed to the teeth, could 
not legally buy a single cartridge in the United States. Tlie cash-and-carry 
clause of the Neutrality Act of 1937. vah'd for only two years, had ex- 
pired in May, 1939- American merchantmen, laden with the vital raw 

•A Callup poll {Dec. 31. 1939) showed that SSS* were pro-Finnish, pn>- 
Ru«»ian and 11^ without opinion. Pub. Opbt. Quar., IV, 102. See A. G. Mazour, 
Finland bclu-cen East and West (Princeton. 1956). 
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cutcrbli cl WAT lAc copper and oil. were now free to itcam into the 
maiinc^iiifestctl comhil zonej Dangrrouj incidenU. hie thwe of 15I<. 
je^ed bound to drag America into the conflict. 

kcmily aware of the need to revamp the Ncutrahtv Act. 
called Congrmv Into ipccial tcaiion lev, than two ««•!» alter M-tW» 
tnvaiinn kI I'obnd To (wlp the dmincraciea rm«t aeeTMitan— 
lie d,d ,>ot put It that l«Jdl>_l« recommended a ^al of the ann* 
cmlufgo. To imulate Uie I'mted Stato agamit U.e conSict, lie urj'^ * 
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re-enactment of the expired cash-and-carry safeguard and a restriction 
against American ships and citizens sailing into the danger zones. 

The ensuing debate, in Congress and out, was one of the most stormy 
and momentous in American history. Noninterventionists insisted that a 
repeal of the arms embargo was unneutral, because it would change the 
rules after the game had begun so as to help one side against the other. 
They further argued that the United States, after again developing a huge 
vested interest in the munib'ons business, would slither into the conflict. 

The repealists, for tlieir part, declared that the existing straight-jacket 
legislation was basically unneutral.* It merely served to throw American 
influence on the side of the “aggressors.” Hitler, they argued, would 
never have attacked Poland if he had been assured that his victims could 
secure weapons from the United States. But some of the repealists were 
candid enough to point squarely to self-interesti Americas defeases would 
be bolstered by a victory for the democracies. 

The question of setting up danger zones into which American ships 
could not sail aroused violent controversy. The nonintervenlionJsts be- 
lieved that any other course would lead directly to shooting. The inter- 
ventionists feared that such a prohibition would leave small neutrals like 
Norway completely at the mercy of Hiller, and would be an abdication 
of America’s sacred principle — freedom of the seas. 

Both the friends and foes of repeal had one tiling in common: they 
professed a desire to keep America out of the war. Those citizens op- 
posing repeal would Insure neutrality by ignoring the conflict; those 
favoring repeal would ensure neutrality by helping the Allies keep the 
Eght on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Fourth Neutrality Act — that of 1939— was finally approved by 
comfortable majorities in both houses during November, 1939. Despite 
loud outcries from Berlin, the arms embargo was lifted and American 
ships were forbidden to enter the danger zones. But the Allied purchasen 
of war materials would have to operate on a “come-and-get-it" and 
“cash-on-the-barrelhead” basis. 

The revised law was basically a compromise. The noninterventionists 
gave up the arms embargo in order to get the danger zone; the repealists 
accepted the danger zone in order to get a repeal of the arms embargo. 
The new Act of 1939, though losing most of the old teeth, retained cer- 
tain restrictions of the former law, notably those regarding loans to 
warring nations and travel on belligerent ships. The preamble specifically 
slated that the United States, while declining to exercise certain of its 
“rights or privileges,” was not abandoning them. Thus Congress made 
one final but futile attempt at "sfomi-cellar” neutrality. 

‘Gallup {Sept., 1939) found the ann* embai^ repeal favored hy about 5095> and 
the danger tone by about 8494. Puh. Optn. Quar^ IV, 105-106. 
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ANNULLING NEUTRAL RIGHTS 
Ominously, World Wai II took up where World War I had ended. 
The Lusitania — the first passenger liner to be sunk without warning 
went to the bottom in 1915, when the conflict was nine months old. The 
Athcnia, a British passenger ship, was destroyed on the Erst day of * 
new war by a German submarine, without warning and with hcasy 
of life. Other weapons and devices of World War I were adopted at the 
outset of hostilities, or soon thereafter, and a new era of Internationa 
anarchy was foreshadowed. 

The United States attempted, without success, to halt the melting awa/ 
of neutral rights. The futile “safety belt” around the Americas, adopt 
at Panama in 1939, has already been described. Five da)’S after the 
declaration of war, the Allies announced what amounted to a long-range 
blockade of Germany in retaliation for Hiller's ruthless submarine^ 
taeVs. Berlin promptly responded with a counlerblockade of Alh 
coasts. In November, 1939, the Germans launched a lethal attack w 
Allied shipping with floating magnetic mines. The Allies retaliated by 
extending their so<alled blockade to enemy exports as well as to importt 
Tliey even included noncontraband goods tliat were exported Uiroug“ 
adjoining neutrals in neutral vessek. contrary to the ancient dictum 
■free ships, free goods.” 

The United States, as In World War I, did not submit to these eo* 
croachments on frccdotn of the seas lying down. Washington again pm- 
tested against forcing American ships Into Dntish control stations, sshem 
they suCcred prolonged detention while undergoing search.* The Amer- 
ican public, as in 1916, became aroused over tlic searcliing of mails, an 
particularly os-cr the dramatic story that British authorities in Berm'J^ 
liad removed pouches from an airplane at the point of ba>-oncl. " 
ingtoa s protests were weakened by tiic fact that in 1917-191S the Urutol 
States, as a belligerent, had an^uicsced in or employed such desaces *s 
bbcklijij. expanded cenUabaod hsu. and control of Imports to ocutr« 
nations. 

The British must have perceived tliat Washington, in lodging It* 
tests, wu merely going through motions for the sake of the recerd The 
American people quite obviously wanted the democrades to w-in. 
consequently Downing Street held Cm. Curiously enough. unUl the cd- 
bpic cl France in 1910 practically all of America's diplomatic dJr- f 
were with the Allies. Tl.ts situation presents a striking limibrify t® 
peried cl kkorld War I before Germany began hex all-c>ut 
attacks. 

® 'd. c-i 

U. 703 8- 
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THE FAIX OF FRANCE 

The so-called “phony war“ come to an abrupt end in the spring of 
1940, when the German armies suddenly engulfed both Denmark and 
Norway, \vithout warning and without a declaration of war. In May, 
1940, also without warning and in violation of solemn nonaggression 
pledges. Hitler assaulted neutral Belgium, Holland, and Lu.vemburg. 
Within twenty days the British armies were driven out of France, and 
but for the so-called “miracle of Dunkirk" would have been annihilated. 
Early in June, 1940, Mussolini, coveting a jackal's share of France's car- 
cass, pounced upon his neighbor from the rear. 

In desperation, France appealed to Roosevelt for “clouds of planes." 
But the President, who was fully aware of isolationist sentiment and the 
sole power of Congress to declare war, found his hands tied. He could 
do no more than extend his “utmost sympathy" and promise all the arms 
that America could spare— without roiblary commitments. 

Prostrate France, her “impregnable" Maginot Line flanked, signed an 
armistice tvith her conqueror, on June 22, 1940. Hitler staged the cere- 
mony, rvith n gleeful eye on the ironies of history, in the same railway car 
on the same spot in the same forest where the Armistice of 1918 had been 
concluded. 

These six weeks that shook the world shook the American “Maginot 
minds" out of their complacency. Britain, the last bastion of democracy 
in all Europe, might go under at any moment. A woefully unprepared 
United States would, in this event, be forced to defend the Americas 
against a ruthless dictator who would have the economic and military 
power of Europe behind him — and perhaps Uie British navy as well. 

The panicky feeling that swept tlie United States was best reflected 
in a sudden upsurge of preparedness activity. Under the driving leader- 
ship of Roosevelt, Congress voted nearly $18 billion in a relatively few 
weeks. But drafting manpower proved to be more difiicult than appro- 
priating money. Not until September, 1940, and only after vehement 
opposition from the isolationists, did Congress pass a conscription law. 
This measure authorized the first peacetime draft in American history. 

The fall of France also forced the United States to abandon its techni- 
cal neutrality toward Britain in favor of an unneutrality that would bail 
out Britain. In April, 1940, following Hitlers assaults on Denmark and 
Norway, Washington “froze” the assets of those two countries in America 
so that such funds would not be available to the aggressor. These were 
the first in a long series of "freezings.” Every major aggressive move by the 
dictators elicited condemnation from Washin^on, and in several cases 
promises of help for the victims. The State Department consistently re- 
fused to recognize the fruits of aggressioo. and maintained formal dip- 
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Newfoundland and Bermuda for ninety-nine years. At the same time, 
they granted rent-free leases, for nine^-nine years, on si-x additional sites 
ranging from the Bahamas to Bribsh Guiana. Almost simultaneously, but 
not as a formal part of the deal, Downing Street quieted fears that Hitler 
might use the fifty destroyers against America when it gave a formal 
pledge never to sink or surrender the British fleet. 

The destroyer-base deal soon 
touched off a furious debate in 
the United States. Few discern- 
ing citizens questioned the value 
of these potential bases, for with 
air power growing in destruc- 
tivene.ss the sites could be used 
to fend off or forestall possible 
German attacks on the United 
States. Few thoughtful Ameri- 
cans could deny usefulness 
of the destroyers to Britain.’ But 
many Americans sharply chal- 
lenged tlie way in which the 
transaction was carried through 
—by a simple Executive agree- 
ment, without the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Tlie non- 
interventionists in particular 
were up in arms. "The United 
States," declared the New York 
Daily News, "has one foot in Uie 
war and the other on a banana 
peel.” 

President Roosevelt’s coup was 
clearly vulnerable to criticism. 

The transfer of fifty warships 
from the navy of the United States to that of a belligerent 
was not only a gross violation of neutrality, but ako of pre-Hitler inter- 
national law. Berlin could have found complete justification in this act 
for a declaration of war. Tlie disposal of public property in such a fashion 
presumably violated a domestic law as well. But Roosevelt’s attorney 
general prepared a labored defense, much of which hinged on the place- 

* Gallup found (Aug. 17, 1940), two weeb before the deal was consummated, that 
of those wth opimoni on selling the destraxns. 62% were fa\-orable. and 3S7« op- 
posed. Pub. Optn. Qunr., IV, 713. For the Bntish tide see W. S. Churchill. Tlietr 
hnest Hour (Boston. 1949). The "theme" reads. "How the British P«y>Ie held 
the fort ALONE till those who hitherto had been half bhnd were half ready. 
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ment of a comma — “Uie Battle of the Comma.” As for the Presidents not 
seeking the prior approval of Congress, the stock answer was th;:^ o 
gross was slow and windy, and tliat by the time the isolationists ha 3 
had their say, Britain might have been knocked out. Public opinion on e 
whole acquiesced in the deal, despite the bitterness of the noninter\en 
tionisfs and many partisan Republicans. Congress finally and indirect y 
put tlie seal of its approval on the transaction when it voted money tor 
the development of Uic ninety-nine year bases. .. 

With the destroyer deal consummated, tlie United States virtu y 
abandoned any remaining pretense of neutrality. Tlie American pwp 
refused to sit on the side lines, shackled by neutrality and intemationi 
law, while Hitler rode roughshod over neutrality and international 
They were determined, by an overwhelming majority, to stay out o 
war. But they were no less determined to lend unneutral assistance to * 
fellow democracy — again "the world’s bst hope"— in its desperate stmg 
gle for survival. The old concepts of neutrality tlius went out the win o'* 
in favor of self-interest. 

SUATTCniNG THE ‘nVO-TERM TRADITION 

In 1910, as in the Wilson-Hughcs campaign of 1910, American 
macy felt the paralysis of a Presidential camp.aign. President 
luid to move cautiously in his program of aid to die Allies, because 
Isolationists opposed tliat policy, and because Uie Republicans oppo 
the administration. 

Roosevelt finally consented to accept the nomination for an ^ 
prcccdcntcd Uiird term. He explained tliat he could not withhold 
experienced hand in this grave crisis, despite his personal desire to rctu™ 
to private Lfc. His critics liotly charged tliat, drunk with power, he 
wanted to lung on, and tlut he had arr.mgcd to have himself "drajtc^- 
Tlie Democratic platform pledged abstention from "foreign 'vars ^ 
promised aid to nations resisting aggression Tlie Republicans nonuoa'- 
the dynamic and loiule-hairrd Wendell Willkic. an Interscnliomsf 
had rocketed from politic.d nothingness within a few short weeks Tli^ 
platform hkewhe pledged aid to peoples resisting aggression assd 
claimed opposition to "a foreign war." 
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VVillkie deserves immense credit for his role as one of the founding 
fathers of a bipartisan foreign policy. He might have convulsed the 
country, and weakened the band of tlje President abroad, by loudly con- 
demning the drift toward interventiomsm. But favoring the cause of the 
Allies, and putting patriotism above partisanship, he helped save both 
military conscription and the destroyer deal, although objecting to the 
"dictatorial action" involved in the latter transaction. 

In ordinary times the Republicans might have been able to defeat 
Roosevelt by tlieir charge that junking the two-term tradition was the 
entering wedge for a dictatorship. But these were no ordinary times. One 
of the most effective arguments used by the Democrats was that Hitler 
and his fellow dictators hoped for the defeat of Roosevelt Many voters 
believed that Roosevelt's experience was needed in this crisis; that he 
would prove more effective than Willkie in achieving preparedness, that 
one should not "swap horses in mid stream"; and that Roosevelt would be 
a more inspiring war leader should the United States be sucked into the 
abyss,* "Better a third term than a third rater" was a Democratic rallying 
cry. 

The nation tramped to the polb in November, 1940. Roosevelt won by 
a landslide in the electoral college, although his opponent polled an Im- 
pressive popular vote. There was no rejoicing in Berlin or Rome or Tokyo. 

LEND-LBASE LARGESSE 

His hands freed by the election, Roosevelt could now turn to the task of 
rendering large-scale assistance to beleaguered Britain. The British were 
rapidly reaching tlie end of their financial tether. But to lend them billions 
of dollars would produce economic dislocations at home and abroad, and 
inevitable postwar friction over repayment. With a keen memory of the 
defunct Allied war debts, Roosevelt declared that he was gomg to get rid 
of the "silly, foolish old dollar sign." He used the analogy of lending gar- 
den hose to a neiglibor, whose burning house endangers one's own, and 
then expecting it back when the fire is out Similarly, Roosevelt would 
lend arms and other assistance directly to diose nations resisting aggres- 
sion, and expect a return of this equipment or replacements for it when 
the fire was out. Such was liis historic leod-lease scheme. 

The lend-lease bill, symbolically numbered 1776, was introduced into 
Congress in January, 1941, and rather misleadingly named, “An Act 
Further to Promote the Defense of the United States." The ensuing de- 
bate compared in bitterness and volume %rith that over the repeal of the 
arms embargo in 1939. The Aid-the-Allies group warmly backed lend- 
lease as a “defense” measure that ivould help Britain defeat the European 
aggressors and at the same time keep America out of the conflict The 

•For opimon polls on these points see Fab. Opin. ^uar.. V, 135, 137. 
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America First zealots denounced this *l)lank-clieck bill" — this Dictator, 
War, Bankruptcy Bill'— as a sure guarantee of war. Mothers kneeling on 
the steps of the capitol exhibited Ae sign: 

Kili Bill 1776 
Not our Bo}*! 

Republican Senator Taft of Ohio, a leading isolationist, scoSed 
“Lending war equipment is a good deal like lending chewing gum- 
don't want it back." Isolationist Senator Wheeler of Montana,'refcrrinc, ° 
the earlier plowing under of surplus crops, branded the scheme as one 
designed “to plow under every fourth American boy." 
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passed by Congress. It was more than an abandonment of neutrality, be- 
cause neutrality had already been abandoned. It was an unofficial dec- 
laration of war on the war-mad dictators — or rather a belated acceptance 
of the fact that the dictators had already unofficially declared war on all 
the democracies, including the United States. Tlie lend-Iease law pro- 
claimed a tacit, nonshooting alliance svith Britain and other nations whose 
resistance to aggression merited American support. Militarily and diplo- 
matically tlus "aid-to-deraocrades-biH,’' which greatly boosted British 
morale, was one of tlie grand cL'maxcs of the wax. 

Unlike the destroyer deal, lend-lease was no simple Executive agree- 
ment cooked up behind drawm curtains. It was debated “over every 
cracker barrel in the land,“ supported by a respectable majority of the 
voters, and passed hy wide margins in Congress. The American people, 
through their regularly elected representatives, had spoken. The)' still 
hoped to stay out of a "shooting war,” but they w'ere willing to stake the 
democracies to victory even at llie risk of involving themselves.” 

INCREASING TENSIONS WITH HITLER 

The American occupation of Denmark’s Greenland, in April, 1941, 
proved to be another long stride toward an undeclared wax witli Ger- 
many. A German lodgment in this area would constitute an intolerable 
threat to the mainland of the United States and to the lend-Iease lifeline 
to Britain. The State Department entered into negotiations with the 
Danish minister in Washington, Henrik Kauffmann, for Denmark’s 
motherless colony. Acting solely on his own responsibility, he signed an 
agreement permitting tlie United States to occupy Greenland during the 
emergency for defensive purposes and without detriment to Danish 
sovereignly. 

Diplomatic complications speedily ensued. The Hitler-dominated gov- 
emment in Copenhagen promptly disavowed Uie Greenland deal, and 
fortliwith recalled Kauffmann. Secretary Hull refused to recognize the 
recall, while continuing to regard Kauffmann as tlie regularly accredited 
minister. The United States, in dealing >vilh an unprincipled adversarj-, 
was thus forced to fight tho devil xvith fire. As a step toward hemispheric 
defense, and as a means of bolstering the Monroe Doctrine, the occupa- 
tion of Greenland was completely in line with the recommendations ap- 
proved by the American foreign ministers at Havana in the summer 
of 1940. 

Relations with Berlin meanwhile continued to deteriorate. Following 
a brutal German attack on the neutral Eg>'ptian steamer Zam Zam, in 
May 1941, wth injury to several Americans, Congress autliorized the 
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seizure of tlie scores of foreign ships, many Axis omied or controlled 
mobilized in United States ports. Many of them were transferred to 
British flag. Later that same month President Roosevelt startled the ruisro 


with a proclamation of unlimited national emergency. 

Then, on May 21, 1941, the American merchantman Robin itoorviS 
torpedoed and shelled in the South Atlantic by a German subma.'i2«- 


.6 -a 5 
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Afoor was canying contraband of war to Britain's South Africa. Yet the 
Gennans, in forcing the passengers and crew into small boats hundreds 
of miles from land, had not made provision for their safety in accordance 
wth international law and the London protocol of 1936, which Berlin 
had freely signed. Roosevelt angrily denounced this act of “piracy,” but 
Germany rejected his claims for damages. Washington in retaliation 
“froze” all German and Italian assets in the United States, and ordered 
all German and Italian consulates, as hotbeds of subversive activity, to be 
closed. Berlin and Rome retaliated in kind. 

The Robin Moor opened a new chapter in German-American relations. 
Until then, Washington had L’ttle justification for complaint against the 
Germans, as far as America’s specific rights were concerned. But it had 
much reason to complain of Hiller's ruthless attacks on the community of 
nations, of which the United States was a leading member. On purely 
legalistic grounds, Berlin had much better grounds for protest against 
America's unneutral aid to the Allies than America bad lor complaint 
against Germany’s infractions of Americas rights. The lenddease act 
widened the breach irreparably. The United States was now a virtual eo* 
belligerent of the Allies. Hitler, with hitler memories of America’s role 
in terminating World War I, did not wish to provoke a showdown yet 
But henceforth the German submarine commanders, pursuant to orders, 
could hardly be expected to refrain from defending themselves against 
American destroyers escorting lend-lease supplies to Britain 
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The Road to 
Pearl Harbor 


t ask that the Congress declare that since 
procoked and dastardly attack by Japan on »» »• 

December seventh, a state of war hat eslsted o 
the United States and the Japanese £mplre- 

PncsiDE-vT Roosevelt. War Me»<CE. 
December 8, 10-11. 


JOSEPH STALIN: STRANGE DEDPELLOW 

Titt DK\toa\ATic «-ORU> received a totally unctpecteil l>oon 
1911, Hitler and Stalin came to blows. Having bnilally divided To 
and the Baltic spheres of Influence in 1939, they attempted to p-itj*''^ 
additional spoils. When Stalin stubbornly insisted on Russian ascenJaofy 
in the Balkans. Hiller astounded the world, on June 22. 1911. l>y launclu!^ 

a devastating surprise attack on his partner in the nonaggression 
1939. OsTmight the entire complcsion of the war was dr-astically chan? 

Tlic American people. «p to this time, had been profoundly 
of Stalin He had given Hitler the green light for the assault cm Poia.^ 
and then had come in for tlie kill. He lud nest ruthlessly wTcsted trmtJ^ 
his ndghlwr, Tmland. Needing additional defense in depth a;ai=5 
Germany following the premature collapse of France, he had abs^^. 
the independent Baltic iUt« of Uthuanla. Latvia, and r.sll>cmia. 
had scired two areas in Romania He liad. moreoscr. dutress^l 
American people by lus notorious purge trials of 1937-1935. and Ln r- 
continued Communist propaganda In tlie United States, despite seJerr 
pledges in 1933 to deiiil. 
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promises of aid to Moscow, and soon made some military supplies avail- 
able. In about four months, after investigating Stalin’s capacity to resist, 
he provided the first installments of lend-Iease assistance to Russia that 
ultimately totalled a staggering $11 billion. 

No less astonishing was the reversal of American opinion regarding 
Finland. Alleging prior attaclcs, Russia reopened war wth her, and the 
Finns, forced into bad company, fought back witli Hitler’s help. Many of 
the same Americans who had applauded Finnish victories the year before 
were now hoping for Russian victories, while Washington vainly tried to 
persuade Finland to drop out of the svar. The Berlin press screamed 
“criminal intcrs’enlion" and “Jewish impudence.” 

The American people, especially diehard conservatives, were not al- 
together happy over "Bloody Joe" Stalin, their new ally. If Russia won, 
they asked, would not communism, wliich was as bad as Naziism, engulf 
all Europe? Would Stalin prove to be a co-operative associate at the 
peace table? Roman Catliolic and other religious denominations were 
deeply disturbed by tlie long-continuing persecutions directed against 
the Greek Orthodwc Church in Russia. “I have no more confidence in 
Stalin,” presciently declared Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, "than I have 
in Hitler." American isolationists saw in the unexpected boon of a Russo- 
German war additional evidence that the two dictaton should be allowed 
to slit each other's throats on the frozen wastes of Russia. The demo- 
cratic world would then emerge strong and triumphant. 

If the two menaces xx’ould only bleed each otlier white, all would be 
well. But the great majority of llie military e-xperts confidently predicted 
th.at Russia would collapse in a few short weeks, and then Hitler, after 
overrunning Britain, would bestride the Western World like a colossus. 
With Nazi Germany the immediate menace, Washington decided to send 
all possible aid to Stalin, short of war, and pray that he would stay afloat. 
The American people — and the administration — believed in combating the 
worse menace first, and then coping xvilh the Communist menace, if any, 
later. As the passing xvceks reveal^ unexpected powers of resistance in 
Russia, critics of Roosevelt, notably ex-Pi^ident Hoover, declared that 
Stalin could have held out without American help. But the public, backed 
by the experts, xvas unwilling to take a chance, and the facts as then 
known tended to support the xxisdom of such a course. 

INCREASING COBELUCEHENCY WITH BRITAIN 

Significant moves toward joint Anglo-American military action mean- 
while were on foot. Early in 19J1, parallel with the lend-lease debates in 
Congress, prolonged discussions were secretly held in Washington be- 
tween American and British military officials. The conferees worked out 
airanfements for perfecting lend-lease aid, and for co-ordinating military 
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4. Access by all nations, victor and vanquished, to the trade and raw ma- 
terials of the world (f.c., Point III of the Fourteen). 

5. International collaboration for improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security. (A combination of later objectives of the 
League of Nations and of Roosevelt's New Deal.) 

6. A peace of security with freedom from fear and want (t.c., two of Roose- 
velt’s famous Four Freedoms, the other two being freedom of speech 
and worship). 

7. A peace that “should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance" (f.c., freedom of the seas. Point II of the Fourteen.) 

8. Abandonment of force, disarmament of the aggressor nations pending 
establishment of a “permanent system of general security" (League of 
Nations [?], Point XIV of the Fourteen); lightening of armament bur- 
dens (f.c.. Point IV of the Fourteen).* 

The rumored secret meeting of Roosevelt tvilh Churchill had led 
American opinion to expect some kind of world-shattering pronounce- 
ment. The immediate reaction was one of disappointment, for the 
Atlantic Charter was largely a mLxturo of the Rooseveltfan New Deal and 
the Wilsonian Fourteen Points. The Roosevelt'Churchill declaration was 
clearly designed to establish an Anglo-Saxon peace, and it could hardly 
be used to disarm Germany in the manner of the Fourteen Points. In fact, 
“Nazi tyranny” was to be overthrown by force. The eight-point charter, 
like die fouiteen-point Wilson program, was enheaitenSng to those liberals 
who hoped for a better postwar world, and encouraging to conquered 
peoples, like the Poles, who had fallen under the heel of Hitler and 
Stalin. When these promises were not fulfilled, bitter cries of betrayal 
again burst forth. 

The Atlantic Charter, from the standpoint of the United States, was 
in effect a formal acceptance of full responsibility for the defeat of Hitler 
and the establishment of a democratic peace. The isolationists denounced 
the agreement as one more move toward open collaboration with Britain, 
as indeed it was, only the public svas not informed of the most secret 
understandings. The Chicago Tribune, a powerful mouthpiece of isola- 
tionism, demanded to know what business Roosevelt had to discuss these 
matters with the head of a state already at war. The Tribune was un- 
prepared to concede that in a very real sense the United States was al- 
ready at war, and that the Atlantic Charter was a tacit alliance with 
Britain. 


LEND-LEASE LEADS TO CONVOY 
The issue of delivering lend-leasc shipments to Britain come dramati- 
cally to the fore in the spring and summer of 1941. By the terms of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, such military supplies could not be sent from 
American ports in American ships. With wolfpacks of German subma- 
•Text in Deportment of Stale Bulletin, V, 12S (Ang. 16, 1941). 
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convoying of gift lend-lease munitions through German-proclaimed war 
zones to the enemies of Germany. 

CONVOY LEADS TO SHOOTING 

Roosevelt next sent a vigorous message to Congress, on October 9, 1941, 
urging a repeal of the “crippling provisions* of the Neutrality Act. He 
specifically requested authority to arm American merchantmen for de- 
fensive purposes against “modem pirates,* and he urged a termination of 
the combat areas so that American ships could cany- lend-lease aid di- 
rectly to those countries fighting aggression. Senator Glass eloquently ex- 
pressed interx’enlionisl approval when he declared tliat "we should repeal 
the whole damn thing." Although a powerful isolationist minoritj’ insisted 
that repeal was one more step toward war, the country as a whole seem- 
ingly favored the change. 

In mid-October, 1941, came news that the U.S. destroyer Kcarntj, operat- 
ing southwest of Iceland, had been damaged by a torpedo wftli a loss of 
eleven lives. Later information revealed that she had been engaged in a 
full-fledged battle with German submarines. Roosevelt responded in a 
sensational Na%7 Day speech with the declaration that “America has 
been attacked' by German “rattlesnakes of the sea," and notwithstanding 
a desire to avoid war, 'the shooting has started." 

Late in October, 1941, the American destroyer Hcuben James was 
torpedoed and sunk off Iceland while engaged in convoy duty. This was 
the first armed national ship of the United States to be destroyed by Ger- 
many, and llie loss of life was heavy, totaling about one hundred officers 
and men. Such incidents were not welcome to Hiller, who was desperately 
anxious to kmock Russia out of the war before Uyung conclusions with 
the same Western giant that had humbled Germany in 1918. His sub- 
marine commanders were under strict orders to ax-oid fighting, except in 
those situations where American forces endangered German craft * 

Tlie German torpedoings undoubtedly accelerated action in Congress 
for a partial repeal of the Neutrality Act of 1939. In November, 1941, both 
houses of Congress, although retaining the ban on loans to belligerents and 
travel on belligerent ships, removed the most serious restrictions. Hence- 
forth American merchant ships, armed or unarmed, could legally go any- 
where, including the danger zones, carrying any kind of cargo, including 
munitions. American opinion, despite the impassioned outcries of the non- 
interventionists, seems to have favx>red by a comfortable margin this 
momentous stride toward deeper involvement. 

Storm-cellar neutrality was thus ofBdally junked in 1941. The Act of 
•H. L. Trefousse, Germany and AmeHeaa Nfutralily, I939~191l (New York, 
J95I).p. 122. 
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the United States six months earlier, ceased to be effective. But Roosevelt 
resolutely refused to proclaim an embargo for fear that the Japanese 
would be driven south to the oil reserves of the semidefenseless Dutch 
East Indies. The policy of \\'ashington was to conciliate the nonmilitarisdc 
elements in Japan, and to postpone the evil day of a showdown until the 
ABCD powers (Americans, British, Chinese, Dutch) were better pre- 
pared to halt the aggressive men of Nippon. Roosevelt was able to con- 
tinue "appeasing" Japan because American opinion, although numerically 
strong in favoring an embargo, was lacking in intensity. 

The policy of appeasing Japan underwent sharp modification in the 
spring of 1940. Tlie Netherlands and France collapsed, thus presenting 
the Japanese with a heaven-sent opportunity to seize such orphaned 
colonies as French Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies. ^Vhen Tokyo 
revealed a covetous interest in these rich prizes, Roosevelt jarred the 
Japanese, on July 25, 1940, by banning the export without license of pe- 
troleum, petroleum products, and scrap metal. Six days later he decreed 
that the sale of aviation gasoline was to be restricted to the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This was the beginning of an economic noose around Japan that finally 
caused her to burst out at Pearl Harbor. The new regulations, of course, 
were technically nondiscriminatory. But the Japanese, whose war ma- 
chine was in danger of grinding to a halt wiUiout American aviation 
gasoline and scrap metal, lodged vigorous protests in Washington. 

THE ECONOMIC CRACKDOWN ON JAPAN 

The restraining hand of Uncle Sam may have held Japan back from 
the riches of the Dutch East Indies in the summer of 1940, but not from 
those of French Indo-Chma, In September, 1940, Tokyo put the screws on 
the Hitler-dominated French government and extorted strategic bases in 
northern Indo-China. Secretary Hull roundly condemned this fresh 
act of aggression, and Washington retaliated by agreeing to lend China 
an additional $25 million. 

A world already steeled against surprises was jolted, in September, 
1940, by the news that Japan had signed a treaty \vith the Axis partners, 
Germany and Italy. The signatories solemnly agreed to attack jointly any 
ptwei, tay the United States, that should xnake wax on. any one of them. 
Russia, then the only other important nonbelligerent, was specifically ex- 
empted. No one could doubt that the pact was tailored to discourage the 
United States from going to war against either the Axis dictators or the 
Japanese, lest the Americans have a two-ocean war on their hands. 

The Roosevelt administration, apparently in an effort to head off the 
tripartite pact, took a bold step. On September 26, 1&40, it proclaimed 
an embargo on all iron and steel scrap, except to the Western Hemisphere 
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and Churcliill had worked out a threatening protest against Japanese ag- 
gression, but Washington later presented it to Tok)'o in a watered-do«Ti 
form. The next month, September, 1941, hope sprang ane^v when the 
conciliatory Prince Konoye, the Japanese Prenuer, indicated a xsillingness 
to meet with Roosevelt in a Pa^c conference, perhaps at Honolulu. 
But the President, fearing that the Japanese were plotting a propaganda 
victory by placing the onus for a diplomatic breakdown on America, in- 
sisted on specific concessions in advance. Konoye, suspecting that the 
news of such commitments would leak out and destroy him, was unwilling 
or unable to yield.* The proposal for a conference was dropped, the 
Konoye ministry fell the next month, and a militaristic group, ominously 
headed by the unsmih’ng and truculent General Tojo (“The Razor”), took 
over. The drift toward xvar continued with seeming inevitability. 

The new regime nevertheless decided on one final attempt to break 
the deadlock with America. Early in November, 1941, Tokj’o announced 
that a special envoy, Saburo Kurusu, was flying to Washington, there 
to assist the regular ambassador svilh Japan’s “last proposals.' On reach- 
ing San Francisco the smiling Kurusu, who had married an American wife, 
indicated that the prospects svere not good but that he hoped to “go 
through the line for a touchdown.' Given the existing crisis, there was 
indeed little hope for peace. The United States was already engaged io a 
limited shooting war tvith Hitler’s submarines in the Atlantic, and the 
Japanese, If they were not Co back doum, tvouJd ultimately be forced to 
fight their way through America’s economic barricades. 

The Japanese presented their final terms on November 20, 1941, when 
they offered to withdraw their troops from southern Indo-China to north- 
ern Indo-China. In return for this rather hollow concession, the United 
States, among other benefits, would have to restore commercial relations 
to the prefreezing basis, supply Japan with a required quantity of oil, and 
refrain from measures that would prevent a Japanese rictory over China 
in their undeclared svar. Upon the restoration of peace in East Asia, 
Tokyo was willing to remove all Japanese troops from Indo-China, and 
agree not to make any armed advances into southeastern Asia and the 
South Pacific, These proposals were of course spumed by Washington, 
wliich had consistently pursued a polity of bolstering China against 
Japanese aggression. 

At this point Secretary Hull seriously considered a three-month's truce 
or modus vicendi with Japan. Roosevelt’s basic policy of helping Britain 
and Russia against Hitler would be greatly xveakened if the Unitol States 
should become involved in a two-ocean war with Japan in the Pacific 
The American army and navy, woefully unprepared to grapple with 


•Ambassador Cre»v and others have irgtsnl that a great opportjcSrr far wtf 
tnissed when the Konoye conference wus spumed. J. C. Crew, Turbu:^ EralBcfSan- 
1S52), II, 1301 ff. Subsequent revelati(wi east serious doubt cs tia ta-o-v* 
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rrtELUDE TO rEARL HARBOR 
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Deadlock with Japan 
Hull was painfully aware that the presentation of his terms probably 
meant the end of negoUations. Ute neat day he privately retnatked to the 
Secretary of War that he had washed his hands of the problem and that 
it now lay in the laps of the army and navy. On December 1, 1911, the 
Tokyo government secretly made the final and fateful decs.on for war 
On thelame day it firmly rejected the American terms, but requested that 
the negoUaUons be continued. The ensuing .'I'; 

hberately designed to lull the Americans, while a 
Japanese carrier force, which had left iB rendezvous Ha vaiyn 
November 25 (Washington time), prepared to strike 
receiving by radio Tokyo’s war deeisi™ of December 1; 
have been recalled within twentyJour honre of i s “““J; 
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3000 casualties, and destroyed or Pacific fleet. The 

craft, including seven battleships the ac American mainland 

plan of the Japanese was not to invade their simultaneous 

but to prevent the American navy from interfering m h he 
attacks on British. Dutch, and American possesion 
short-range strategy was eminently success u . 

■ The i.L„. of Cord.ll mn (N™ >™>’ 
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Tlie day before Pearl Harbor, vmrd reached Washington that two large 
Japanese task forces were steaming southward along Uie East Asia coast 
The blow was expected to fall on Thaibnd, British Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies, or the Philippines. Americao eyes were focused on these 
areas, and properly so. for the major blow did fall on all of tliera. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor was merely a hit-and-run raid. 

The element of treachery in the Japanese attack should have surprised 
no keen onlooker. Declarations of war, although still required by inter- 
national law, had gone out of fashion in the law-flouting Age of the 
Dictators. And the Japanese since J894 had shown a conspicuous tendency 
to shoot first and declare war afterward. 

Contrary to a persistent legend, the Japanese were not prodded into the 
attack on Pearl Harbor by their German ally. Hitler, in a curious lapse 
from his policy of not provoking the United States until he had smashed 
Russia, had blindly given Tokyo a blank-chcck promise of support about 
two days before the assault He was probably more surprised than 
Roosevelt when tlie Japanese unexpectedly attacked Pearl Harbor, but 
he backed them up in the vain hope that they would reward him by being 
co-operative allies.” 


POSTSCRIPT TO PEARL HARBOR 

The hara-kiri gamble of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor proved to be a 
blunder of colossal proportions. The damage inflicted was heavy, but not 
irreparable. If the Japanese had continued their Hitlerian tactics of piece- 
meal penetration, if they had moved step by step into Thailand, British 
Wala)’a, the Dutch East Indies, and even the Philippines, they would have 
presented the American people with agonizing decisions. The isolation- 
ists elements, spearheaded by the America First group, were still large, 
noisy, and obstructive. 

Fortunately for American unity, the decision for war was snatched 
from the hands of the United States. Shortly before Pearl Harbor, 
Roosevelt had discussed with his Cabinet the wisdom of sending a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending war, and his advisers agreed that such a 
resolution would be approved. This, of course, was problematical. Even 
granting final approval, there would have been last-ditch opposition from 
a powerful minority, who no doubt would have cried, “Why fight for 
British, Dutch, and Freticli rmpcrni/ftin ia the Far Eart?^ The de&rfe 
would undoubtedly have been bitter, disruptive, and prolonged, with 
consequent harm to American morale and the preparedness effort. As late 

“Trefousse, Germany and Ametieon NeutralSg, pp 14T-153. The Japanese pr^ 
sumably attacked partly because Bassia seemed to be collapsing under Hitler’s 
blows. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SCAPEGOATS 

The background of the Pearl Harbor assault reads like a cloak-and- 
dagger mystery. Late in 1040, a year or so before the fatal attack, in- 
genious American experts had succeeded in “cracking" the main Japanese 
diplomatic code. During the succeeding months, the State Department 
was privy to the secret messages exchanged between Tokyo and its rep- 
resentatives in the United States. Official Washington knew, shortly be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, that the Japanese were going to strike somewhere, for 
one decoded dispatch read that after the deadline date in late November 
"things are automatically going to happen." Then why the gigantic sur- 
prise party at Pearl H.arbor? 

The circumstantial evidence, according to a group of Roosevelt’s critics, 
damns the President. Some of the extreme "revisionists” have gone so far 
as to charge that he wanted to get the nation into war with Japan, and 
that he criminally exposed the fleet at Pearl Harbor so as to lure the 
Japanese into an attack and arouse the nation behind him. Under the 
Constitution he dared not strike the first blow himself, and be wight have 
had difficulty in getting a war declaration from Congress in advance. So 
he allegedly resorted to this fiendish expedient of deliberate exposure. 

The trap-baiting theory assumes that Roosevelt was either a wholesale 
murderer or a madman or both. If he was determined to go to war with 
Japan, he certainly wanted to be known to history as the President who 
won It. One does not go about winning a war by arranging for the destruc- 
tion of one's battleship fleet on the very first day of hostilities. In view of 
the unpreparedness of the armed forces, be would have preferred to 
‘‘baby Japan along" for a while longer. But having stood firm on the 
China issue, he knew that Japan xvas preparing to break out somewhere. 
When the blow finally fell, he and many of his associates evidenced re- 
lief.* The period of uncertainty had ended, and the United States could 
cast aside all pretense and fight openly to halt Japanese aggression. But 
this does not mean that the President planned Pearl Harbor. 

The basic reason for the surprise is that the American officials, military 
and civilian, were either confused, obtuse, asleep, or looking the \%Tong 
way. The question of who was most soundly asleep is one of internal 
administration rather than diplomatic history, and it will be debated 
end/essiy, Cerfamfy there were enough warning signs, such as the hum- 
ing of secret papers by the Japanese Embassy in America, to enable 
alert observers to put the pieces of the puzzle together. Most Americans 
simply assumed that the Japanese would not be foolhardy enough to 
attack Hawaii, or that they did not have the strength to do so effectively. 

* n L. Slimson anj M. Bundy, On Aettoe Service (New York, 1947), p. 394. 
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The day before Pearl Harbor, word reached Washington that two large 
Japanese task forces were steaming soutlnvard along tlie East Asia coast. 
The blow was expected to fall on Thailand, British Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies, or the Philippines. American eyes were focused on these 
areas, and properly so, for the major blow did fall on all of them. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor was merely a bit-and-run raid. 

The element of treacherj- in the Japanese attack should have surprised 
no keen onlooker. Declarations of war, although still required by inter- 
national law, had gone out of fashion in the law-flouting Age of the 
Dictators. And the Japanese since 18&4 had shown a conspicuous tendency 
to shoot first and declare war aftersvard. 

Contrary to a persistent legend, the Japanese were not prodded into the 
attack on Pearl Harbor by their German ally. Hitler, in a curious lapse 
from his policy of not provoking the United States until he had smashed 
Russia, had blindly given Tokyo a blank-check promise of support about 
two days before the assault He was probably more surprised than 
Hoosevelt when the Japanese unexpectedly attacked Pearl Harbor, but 
he backed them up in die vain hope that they would reward him by being 
co-operative allies.” 

POSTSCRIPT TO PEARL HARBOR 

The hara-kiri gamble of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor proved to be a 
blunder of colossal proportions. The damage inflicted was heavy, but not 
irreparable. If the Japanese had continued their Hitlerian tactics of piece- 
meal penetration, if they had mewed step by step into Thailand, British 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and even the Philippines, they would have 
presented the American people xvith agonizing decisions The isolation- 
ists elements, spearhead^ ty the America First group, were still large, 
noisy, and obstructix'e. 

Fortunately for American unity, the decision for war was snatched 
from the hands of the United States. Shortly before Pearl Harbor, 
Roosevelt had discussed with his Cabinet the xvisdom of sending a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending xx'ar, and his advisers agreed that such a 
resolution would be approved. This, of course, was problematical. Even 
granting final approval, there would have been last-ditch opposition from 
a powerful minority, who no doubt w’ould have cried, “^Vby fight for 
British, Dutch, and French imperialism in the Far East?” The debate 
would undoubtedly have been bitter, rhsruptive, and prolonged, with 
consequent Inarm to American morale and the preparedness effort As late 

’“Trefousse. Cemuiny and American Neutrality, pp. 147-153. The Japanese pr^ 
sumably attacked partly because Hussta seemed lo be collapsing under liitlers 
blows. 
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as 1945, more than three years later, eight out of ten Americans believed 
that Roosevelt should have been trying to keep the nation out of war at 
the time of Pearl Harbor.’* 

The foul blow struck by Japan forthwith banished partisanship and 
confusion, and galvanized the American people Into action as one nation. 
The torpedoes and bombs that sank the American battleships at Pearl 



RISINC AS ONE MAN 
The day of Pearl Harbor. 

Ott la the Chicago Tribune, 1941 

Harbor also sank "America Firstism." "The only thing now to do," de- 
clared isolationist Senator Wheeler, "is to lick hell out of them." 

Coagress, responding to sa overwhebning rraCronaJ cry far revenge, 
moved speedily and decisively. The war resolution placed before it 
asked not for a declaration of war but for a recognition of the “slate of 
war" which “has thus been thrust upon the United States." On December 
8, 1941, the day after Pearl Harbor, the Senate approved the war 
resolution 82 to 0. The House vote on the same day was M8 to 1, with the 
“ National Opinion Research Ceota. Opinion Neu,s, April 3. 1945, p. 1. 
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sole negati\-e voice coming from Miss Jeannette Rankin of Montana, who 
had opposed war with Germany in 1917. 

Germany and Italy, the Axis partners of Japan, likewise spared the 
United States the agony of a decision. Many Americans were determined 
to fight a private war of vengeance in the Pacific against the treacherous 
Japanese, who had struck below the belt while still negotiating. An angry 
debate in Congress over a war resolution against Hitler and Mussolini 
would have added to the national disunity. But on December II, four da)’s 
after Pearl Harbor. Germany and Italy declared war on the United States. 
That same day Congress responded with formal war resolutions. Against 
Germany the count was 88 to 0 in the Senate and 393 to 0 in the House; 
against Italy the count was 90 to 0 in the Senate and 399 to 0 in the 
House. This unprecedented unanimity was largely a recognition of the 
fact that war had already been declared on the United States, and that the 
only possible response was retabation in kind. 

CALLING A HALT TO AGGRESSION 

To the bitter end. the American people were torn by contradictory 
desires. They ovenvhelmingly wanted the victims of aggression to win, 
yet they overwhelmingly wanted to stay out of the confiict. IVitb the 
British, Russians, and Chinese a)) in grave danger of collapsing, America 
was willing to help them at the risk of war— ah the while hoping to stay 
out of war. In the event of a shooting $howdo%vn, the American people did 
not want to face the dictators alone, without Britain, Russia, and China 
as allies. They had little faith in the intentions of the Japanese militarists, 
and none whatever in the promises of Hitler. His hollow assurances to his 
victims had preceded the overrurming of a half dozen or so sovereign 
peoples, beginning ^ith the Czechs. 

The American First propagandists belittled the menace of Hitler. They 
declared that he had no designs on the Americas, and that even if he had 
the United States fleet would prevent bis coming But the American peo- 
ple— the polls indicated more than seven out of ten— believed that Hiller 
would not be satisfied unUl be had conquered everything. To be sure, he 
declared in November, 1941 that “As far as I am concerned, South 
America is as far away as the moon.” Vet he had also insisted in 1938 that 
He iVA •not. aay Gxecbs.” The Aioerican. people, when faced with 

Hitlers sorry record of broken promises, pledges, and pacts, were sunply 
unwilling to take a chance. If they guessed wong, they would lose every- 
thing— including their most priceless possession, liberty. 

The American people were determined to resist the aggressors, even at 
the risk of a war that they hoped would never come. In these cir- 
cumstances. any mutually satisfacloiy compromise was impossible, 
whether in Berlin. Rome, or Tokj-o. In the Pacific, time was on the side of 
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the United States, as Japan 's oil reserves continued to drop. The tick of 
the clock drove the Japanese to the madness of Pearl Harbor. If they 
had deliberate]/ fried to work out a scheme for uniting America behind 
President Roosc^elt, they could hardly have been more suocessfuL 
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It is fun to be in the seme decade xcith you. 

RoOSEV-ELT to ChusCHU.!,, CABLECRAAf, 1942 


THE NATIONS UNITED 

The first yeah of the war went badly for the United States and its 
Allies. Russia was reeling under Hitlers blows; bomb-shattered Britain 
had lost her Mediterranean lifeline to Italy; German tanks were smashing 
across North Africa toward the Suez Canal; Hitler’s submarines in the 
Atlantic were taking a ghastly toll of Allied shipping; the Japanese were 
hammering at the gates of India, Australia, and Alaska, and China was 
cut off from land communications with the free woMd. 

Time was the most precious commodity. The w^H-justified fear pre- 
vailed that the Japanese, after digging in so deeply that they could not 
be dislodged, would remain in control of half of the world’s population. 
The longer the war lasted die more likely a German secret weapon that 
would forestall an invasion of Hitler's Europe from the British Isles. The 
United States — the famed industrial colossus — would have to retool itself 
for war production while there was yet time. 

Unity was another crying need of the hodgepodge of nations forced 
into the war against the Axis. They enjoyed an overwhelming share of the 
population and resources of the globe, and if they could only co-ordinate 
their vast strength in time, they were almost certain to ivin. 

The most significant single stride toward unity capie two weeks after 
Pearl Harbor, when Prime Minister QturchiJl and hjs advisers arrived 
in Washington for extended discussions with Roosevelt and other co- 
belligerents. The upshot was the epochal Declaration of the United 
Nations, dated January 1. 1942, and signed by the representatives of 
twenty-six countries at war with the Axis. This solemn covenant bound 
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the signatory nations to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, assured 
the hill cmplo)mcnt of their resources against the common enemy, and 
pledged no separate armistice or peace. Nations not yet at war witli tiie 
Axis could sign later, as fifty-one ultimately did. 

The Declaration of the United Nations is of supreme importance in 
American diplomatic history. It not only insured unity for war but 
provided tlie embryo of a new world organization for peace — the United 
Nations. It was in effect a binding military alliance, and as such a spec- 
tacular departure from America's lioaiy tradition of nonentanglcment. 
It was not a treaty formally approved by the Senate, but an Executive 
agreement signed by the President. It was immediately, enthusiastically, 
and widely acclaimed in the United States. This spontaneous reaction 
revealed not only the desperate need of the Allies for unity, but also 
tlie growing maturity of the American people in dealing with interna- 
tional afiairs. 

Yet unity was seriously weakened by confusion in the United States 
regarding war aims. Most Americans knew what they were fighting 
ogefnst rather tlian what they were fighting for; the republic had 
been foully attacked and the aggressors would have to be punished. 
There was heated dispute as to whether Chancellor Hitler or Emperor 
Hirohito was Public Enemy Number One. Millions of Americans believed 
that they had a private score to settle with treacherous Nippon, and 
that “the war of imperialism" in Europe was not their war. Fortunately, 
the strategy of "getting Hitler first" had been adopted in Washington 
early in 1941, and Roosevelt carried it through despite the outcries of a 
dangerous minority.* This unpleasant episode was but another illustra- 
tion of the power of an ignorant and misdirected public opinion. 

The American and British peoples, welded by a common foe, enjoyed 
unusually intimate relations. Canadian industry was further meshed 
with that of the United States, and joint enterprises were pursued with 
harmony, notably the gigantic "Alcan" highway to Alaska. The presence 
of American troops in British outposts, notably Australia, established new 
relationships and increased the number of war brides. The United King- 
dom, which became a gigantic base for mounting the D-day invasion of 
Europe, took on a new importance. Although London and Washington 
often differed sharply on the handling of common problems, these dis- 
putes were but relatively minor ripples on the surface of a new cordiality. 
By early 1945 the old traditions and hatreds had so far melted away that 
six out of ten Americans could favor a permanent military alliance with 
Britain.* 

’A Fortune magazine poll showed (FelmiaTy, 1942) that a plurality of voters, 
46 8%, favored "getting Hirohito firsL" 

’ Pub. Opin. Qu<ir., IX, 47. 
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MORAL TONIC FOR CHINA 

The unity of the United Nab'ons was badly strained by China. The 
Chinese people, ravaged by four years of war %vith Japan, expected 
deliverance after Pearl Harbor. Instead, the myth of white supremacy 
received a ^battering ■wben Vhe BiMsb, I>trtdi, Frendi, and Ameri- 
cans were hurled out of the Far East by the Mikado’s minions. The 
strategy of "getting Hiller first" left pitifully short rations for the Chinese, 
The danger impended that China, potential springboard for the Allied 
invasion of Japan, would be forced to hoist the white flag of surrender. 

Emergency measures were taken by Washington to boost Chinese 
morale. After Japan had cut off the Burma Road, the United States 
established a kind of aerial Burma Road. American aviators, flying from 
India, scraped “over the hump" of the world s loftiest mountains with a 
mounting driblet of military supplies. 

The Slate Department, reacting to Japanese accusations that the West 
would continue its exploitation and discrinunatioD in the Orient, made a 
dramatic move in the autumn of 1942. It announced that the United 
States was prepared to sign a treaty renouncing its extraterritorial and 
other special privileges in China, some of them nearly one hundred years 
old. The ensuing negotiations proceeded rapidly, paralleling similar 
concessions by the British, and the new pact was formally signed in 
January, 1943. As a juridical declaration of independence for China, it 
went far toward removing from her the stigma of seroicolonial status, and 
toward putting her on an equal footing with the other United Nations. 

awi oaturaUmAiow hartw« against the Chitiew were the 
next to fall. As a sop to China and a slap at Japan, Congress passed a 
morale-boosting law in December. 1943. It made thousands of Chinese 
aliens in America eligible for citizenship, and permitted 105 immigrants to 
enter annually on a quota basis. But the discrimination in the Act of 
1924 against other Orientals, including Japanese, still remained.* 

The fixed policy of Roosevelt during the war years was to groom China, 
despite her glaring weaknesses, as one of the Big Five powers. But the 
American people were disturbed by evidences of antidemocratic prac- 
tices, by friction betiveen Cbiang Kai-shek and United States General 
Joseph W. ("Vinegar Joe”) Stilwell, and by reports that Chiang ivas much 
more interested in using American lend-Iease supplies to fight the 
Chinese Communists than the Japanese invaders.* But there seemed to 
be wisdom in bolstering China as an Asiatic counterpoise against a po- 

* Orientals were finally placed on the quota basis by the Walter-McCanao Inmii- 
cration Art of 1952. 

‘See J. W. StJwel], The SHiu-tU Fapers (New York, 19431. 
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tcnlially resurgent Japan. China was to be miitress in her o%vTa house, and 
under no compulsion to grant special privileges to outsiders. 

Tlic multipowcr Open Door was presumably dead, for it had enjoyed 
vitality only %vhcn (he Chinese iiwe too weak to protect ihcmseh-es 
against outside extortion or aggression. The assumption in Washington 
was that henceforth a strong and fully sovereign China would be a 
faithful guardian of the Open Door — her own Open Door. Unhappily, the 
eventual triumph of the Communists in 1&13-1&49 completely dashed all 
such hopes. 


SUSPICIOUS SOVIETTS 

The weakest link in the unity of the United Nations was Russia. She was 
the key to victory, for her stout warriors "clawed the guts" out of the 
German army and saved the Western Allies. She was the key to peace, for 
she was potentially the greatest power, and could become, if she refused 
to co-operate, the world's greatest menace. 

The truth is that Communist Russia was deeply suspicious of her 
“capitalistic" bedfellows. They had in 191S-1920 opposed Bolshevism 
sWth both money and armed intervention, and they had been slow’ to ex- 
tend the right hand of official recognition. The United States had been 
the slowest of the major powers. The Western nations had rebuffed 
Soviet proposals for disarmament In the 1920’s — probably made in- 
slrjcerely — and had left Russia out in tite cold at the time of the .Munich 
sell-out of 1938. On the eve of the Cerroan invasion of Poland in 1939, 
certain outspoken groups in France and England wanted to egg Hitler 
onto Stalin so that the two menaces would kill each other off. Instead, 
Stalin turned the tables in his fateful nooaggression pact of 1939 with 
Hitler. 

Territorial changes had generated additional friction with Moscow. 
When Stalin seized his prearranged share of Poland after the Hitlerian 
invasion of 1939, both America and Britain registered opposition. The)' 
not only refused to recognize tliis brutal partition but granted formal 
recognition to the anti-Soviet Polish govemment-in-exile in London. 
^Vhen Russia in 1939-1940 undertook to wrest territory from Finland in 
order to protect Leningrad, the Western powers — Britain, France, and 
America — took steps that verged on war. ^^en France collapsed in 1940 
and Stalin sought to put more territory between himself and Hitler by 
absorbing the formerly Czarist Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia, the State Department flatly refused to recognize these changes. 
More than that, it persisted in maintaining ofGcial relations with the 
Washington embassies of all three defunct nations. 

After Pearl Harbor, Stalin voiced new grievances. He was irritated by 
Americas willingness, even in the name of military expediency, to deal 
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uith Fascist elements in France and Italy. He was irked by Washington’s 
refusal to break relations nith Finland, long after the Finns, hoping to 
regain their lost territory, had gone to war with him and were attacking 
Leningrad. He was dissatisfied svith the quantity of lend-lcase supplies 
which America, colossus of production, was able during 1942 to send 
him over circuitous and hazardous routes. 



THE PIED PIPER OF MOSCOW 
Russian bayonets shepherd the Baltic states into the 
U.S.SJI. 

EViercaan. tn. the Wadungloa FosK 19-tQ 

Most galling of all to Moscow was the reluctance of Britain and 
America to open a real second front in France until their preparations 
were perfected. The suspicion grew in the Kremlm that the Allies, fear- 
ful of a dominating postwar Russia, wanted her “bled white" before 
they shed their o%vn precious blood. When Dre^v Pearson, the indiscreet 
key-hole columnist, charged the State Department %viib offidally pursuing 
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this *lDlccd-whitc" policy, Secretary HuH indignantly replied that such 
accusations were “monstrous and diabolical falsehoods." Even after the 
Allies opened their spectacular campaigns in North Africa and Italy, in 
1942-1943, Stalin declined to recognize these operations as real second 
fronts because the)- engaged so lew of the common enemy. 

Irresponsible agitators in America, unconsciously parroting llitlcr's 
propaganda, were predicting that the next world war would be fought 
against the Communist menace. These fears multiplied as the Soviet 
armies singed toward Berlin. The Bussian army newspaper. Red Star, 
complained bitterly of such a headline in Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American as "RED WAVE THREATENS TO DROWN CHRISTIAN 
CmLIZATION," and of a headline in the Chicago Tribune, “SOVIET 
UNION IS ONLY AGGRESSOR IN THE WORLD." 

THE SHADOW OF THE HAMMER AND SICKLE 

American suspicions of Russia, on the other hand, were well founded. 
During the 1920's and 1930‘s the Soviet leaders had sleeplessly sponsored 
propaganda for world revolution through the Communist International— 
the Comintern for short. A year-and-a-half after Pearl Harbor the Rus- 
sians endeavored to allay Western aatleties by announcing, in May, 1943, 
that the Comintern had been dissolved. A year later the Communist party 
in the United States formally dssbandeti although reconstituted as a 
supposedly nonpartisan group. Both of these apparent concessions were 
temporary, illusory, and deliberately designed to deceive the capitalistic 
world.* 

Other events of the 1930'5 had aroused deep distrust in the United 
States. Prominent among them were the bloody Soviet purges of high 
officials, restrictions on personal liberty, rigorous control of the press, and 
atheistical attacks on religion — Karl Nlarx's “opiate of the masses." Roman 
Catholics continued to be distressed by repeated attacks on the Greek 
Orthodox CathoL'c Church. Stalins assault on Finland in 1939, plus the 
seizure of the three Baltic states in 1940, may have been justified in the 
Kremlin by strategic necessities, but to the outside world iey all spelled 
naked aggression. 

Soviet mistrust of the capitalistic world lingered long after the Japa- 
nese assault on Pearl Harbor had caused the Americans to become com- 
rades-in-aims. The Russians refused to share their military secrets, spied 
on their Allies, were reluctant to make known their most pressing needs 
so that lend-lease supplies could be provided, and obstructed the move- 
ments of American military pezsonnei sent there to assist them. Seem- 
ingly the Soviets regarded World War 11 as merely one more campaign in 

' The Conmtem, after several years underground, emerged in 1947 as the Conun- 
fonn. In 1945, the Communist Far^ of ^ United States was formally reconstrtuted. 
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the conflict with capitalism. They wanted no capitalistic agents snooping 
around their country and collecting information that would be useful in 
the coming showdown.* 

President Roosevelt, who had not read much Communist literature, be- 
lieved that the best way to wean the Soviets away from their nasty ideas 
of world revolution and make them co-operative Allies was to treat them 
generously. The hardened conspirators of the Kremlin were not melted 
The truth is that America showered lend-Iease supplies upon Russia with 
such generosity as to arouse suspicions as to Roosevelt’s motis'es. The 
original decision to send lend-lcase to Russia prior to Pearl Harbor is 
perhaps not so questionable as the decision to continue it after 1943. By 
then the tide had turned, a Russian victory was only a matter of time, 
the Kremlin was stiD highly unco-operative, and concessions might have 
been extorted by a judicious throttling down of the lend-lease spigoL 
Stalin’s policy toward Japan during the war evoked much bitter criti- 
cism in America. In particular, the Soviets were condemned for failing 
to attack the Japanese in the rear, and also for refusing to offer Siberian 
bases to American bombers $0 as to shorten the war in the Pacific. Such 
critics seem not to have realized that Russia had to marshal all her 
strength to beat back Germany. If she bad attacked Japan, she would 
have been nutcrackcred between hvo foes, and her Siberian bases would 
probably have been useless to both betseU and her allies. 

THE FIGHTING FRENCH 

Relations Nvlth France, no less than with Russia, created delicate prob- 
lems. The German invaders had occupied the northern and western part 
of the fallen republic since 1940. nie technically neutral remainder, in- 
cluding a vast overseas empire, was left under a Hitler-dominated puppet 
government at Vichy, headed by Marslial Petain, the eighty-four-year-old 
hero of World \Var I. Outside France a determined band of French 
patriots, led by the austere General de Gaulle, maintained headquarters 
in London and defied the aged Petain. 

^Vashington continued diplomatic relations wfh the Vichy regime, 
which was the only legal government of France. At the same time, the 
United States extended lend-lease aid to the fugitive de Gaullists and 
encouraged them in various other ways. Tlie policy of "appeasing” the 
Vichy government, the so-called “stooge” of Hitler, evoked violent pro- 
tests from many American '’liberals. But a severance of relations would 
have involved a withdrasval of all consular and diplomatic officials from 

•J. R. Deane. The Strange AUiartce (New Yoric, General Deane was an 

American liaison officer in Russia. See also E. D. Stettjnius Und-Uase (New 
York, 1944): W. H. Standiey and A. A. Ageton. Admiral Amhassadar to fiwjw 
(Chicago. 1955). 
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Vichy France aiid French North Africa. These agents did invaluable work 
in smoothing the path for the Allied invasion of North Africa, and in 
keeping the powerful French fleet, stiff under the Orders of Vichy, from 
falling into Hitler's hands. The Allied surprise assault on French North 
Africa, led by General Eisenhower In No\’ember, 1942, enabled Washing- 
ton to tear off the mask and reveal that all along it had been trafficking 
with Vichy primarily for military purposes.^ 



The daring attack on North Africa, while removing some old compli- 
cations, created new ones. The Allies, who deeply distrusted General de 
Gaulle, chose as their tool General Giraud, a gallant French officer famous 
for spectacular escapes from German prisons during two world wars. 
Smuggled into North Africa by airplane, he ordered the French troops 
to end their resistance to the Allies, but he was not obeyed. At this 
perilous juncture Admiral Darlan, Vice-Premier of Vichy France, was on 

’The backgrounds appear in Paul Fanner, Vichy Political Dilemma (New York, 
1953). Fa%orable to the State Department is W. L. Langer, Our Vichy Gamble (New 
York, 1947), the best single study. crUical of Lancer is Louts CottschaDc, 

“Our Vichy Fumble," Jotir. of Mad^ Iftsf. XX (1943), 47-56; also Ellen Hammer. 
“Hindsight on Vichy," Pol. Sci. Quar^ LXI (1946), 175-183. The American ambassa- 
dor at VJcby, Admiral kV. D. Leahy, teBi iir aloiy is J War There ISew York, 
1950). 
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the ground for the ostensible purpose of visiting his polio-strichen son. 
Although distrusted by the Allies as a leading collaborationist, be evi- 
dently perceived that Hitler might now be beaten, and he revealed a will- 
ingness to order a cease-fire. General Eisenhower agreed to accept his co- 
operation, and the Allied landings were made with surprisingly few 
casualties. 

The assistance of turncoat Darlan, though savagely criticized in Amer- 
ica, was of undeniable military value. More important perhaps than the 
saving of lives was the saving of time. Prolonged French resistance 
might have tempted Hitler to imperil the entire invasion by a hghtning 
thrust through Spain. But the undercover dealings with Darlan were 
understandably distasteful to de CauUists, to many British, to Com- 
munists, and to American liberals, especially “professional bberals." The 
United States was accused of grooming this hated Vichyite as a Fascist 
dictator of postwar France, to the discouragement of democratic elements 
in France ;ind elsewhere. Many critics were evidently more determined 
to win a victory for liberalism than to win the war against Hitlerism. 
Darlan finally relieved Washington of further embarrassment when he 
died from an assassin’s bullet, on Christmas Eve, 1942. 

General de Gaulle, defying efforts to squelch him, continued to pop 
up like a jack-in-the-box. Despite bis brusque manner and presumed 
Napoleonic ambitions, he had svon a wide following for himself in France. 
FoUowIng the invasion of his homeland by Albed annies, his Committee 
of National Liberation was finally recognized by the Allies, in October, 
1944, as the provisional government of France. 

Roosevelt’s French policy was clearly one of opportunism in the in- 
terests of winning the war. With fearsome secret weapons in the making, 
the delays that would result from trying to shape the postwar world along 
democratic lines seemed dangerous. “Temporary expediency was the 
price that the Allies were prepared to pay for precious time — and victory. 
Roosevelt, in another connection, recalled a pertinent Balkan proverb; 
“In times of great peril, my son, you may walk with the Devil until you 
have crossed the bridge." 


THE “APPEASEMENT" OF SPAIN 
Closely connet\ed fee surprise North African nrvasicn and the 
"diplomacy of expediency" was Franco’s Spain. The Spanish dictator, after 
riding into power with the opaily "secret" help of Hitler and Mussolini, 
repaid his debt with noisy sympathy for the Axis. He even permitted the 
volunteer Spanish Blue Division to serve %vith the German army against 
Communist Russia. If Franco had been driven into the anns of his fellow 
dicUtors. the results would have been calamitous. The western Mediter- 
ranean would have been cut off. the African coast and outlying islands 
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would have become Axis bases, the North African invasion would have 
been thwarted, and the war might have been lost by the Allies or pro- 
longed interminably. 

"Ihe projected Allied invasion of North Africa underscored the de- 
sirability of beeping Franco in line. A distinguished Catholic lajinan, the 
historian Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University, was drafted as 
ambassador to Spain to cany out this harrosving assignment His efforts 
met with considerable success, despite anguished cries of "appeasement 
from liberal and leftist elements in America who at times seemed more 
eager to fight Franco than to destroy Hitler.* 

Anxious moments followed the invasion of North Africa, Roosevelt 
immediately assured Franco that the United States bad no designs on 
Spanish territory. As an added precaution, the Allies detached a large 
force to guard against a possible flank attack from Spanish Sforocco, 
where Franco had an army of some 150,000 men. At the same time, 
Washington sought to convince the Spaniards of the blessings of neu- 
trality by permitting them to receive — ^"appeasement" again— cargoes of 
urgently needed supplies, especially petroleum. 

With the North African campaign a smashing success, the United 
States and Britain were free to clamp down on Franco. In prmious memths 
the Allies had been able to secure needed shipments of Spanish ore, 
while limiting them to Hitler, by "preclusive buying" — the "battle of the 
checkbooks." Now Spain could be forced into line by suspending oil 
shipments. As the fortunes of the Allies improved, the wily Franco 
gradually veered from pro-Axis nonbelligerency, to neutrality, and finally 
to neutrality favorable to the Allies — in short, from ma]e^•o!enl to benrn- 
olent neutrality. "Appeasement” thus had the virtue of contributing to 
military success. Perhaps Franco was overappeased, but in the dark 
days of 1942-1943 Washington believed that it was better to be safe than 
sorry. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF LATIN AMERICA 

The devastating attack on Pearl Harbor aroused not only the United 
States but Latin America as weQ, In the words of the Havana declaration 
of 1940, an attack upon one was an attack upon alL Most of the twenty 
republics promptly severed relations with the Axis or declared war, and 
even such laggards as Chile and Argentina extended unneutral privileges 
to their belligerent sisters. The nations that acted with the most vigor 
were located in or near the Caribbean danger zone, where the influence 

•See a J. H. Hayes. Wartime ifissUm in Spain. 1942-1945 {New Toti. iai5). 
wliich aboQads in exantples of bow i gnorant public opinion at borne bagapered tbe 
larger sUategical purposes of tbe Wasbiazton eos'emmenL See also Herbert Feis, 
The Spenltfi Story (New York, 194S). 
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of Uncle Sam was strong and where his nasy could most easily provide 
defense. 

The Pan-American macliinei)' that had been so laboriously constructed 
in the 1930‘s was quickly tlironn into lugh gear. In January, 1942, the 
darkest days of the w'ar, the niird Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs assembled at Rio de Janeiro, the hospitable capital of Brazil The 
primary goal of tlie United States and its co-belligerents was to secure 
unanimous agreement on a resolution binding all the American republics 
to sever relations witli the Axis. But Argentina and Chile, which were 
farthest removed from the protecting naval arm of Uncle Sam, led a suc- 
cessful fight to make the declaration recommendatory rather than man- 
dator)’. E\’en in its watered-down form the resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, preserved the Pan-American front, while striking a blow 
at the Axis propagandists who had reckoned on disunit)’. U’ithin a day 
after adjournment, all the Latio-American republics that had not done 
so ses’cred relations with the Axis, except Argentina and Chile. 

Brazil, traditionally the most friendly of the major Latin-American 
countries toward Washington, was the first South-American nation to 
declare war. The Portuguese-speaking republic and the great Republic 
of the North were by far the rivo largest repubbes in the Americas. They 
were also tlie most important non-Spanish nations in the Pan-American 
concert. They exchanged products, such as coffee for manufactured 
goods, tliat were largely complementary rather than competitive. During 
the war years the United States abo shipped large quantities of lend- 
lease supplies to Brazil, and extended substantial loans for industrial 
purposes Brazil, for her part, was the only Latm-.^encan nation to send 
an expeditionoT)’ force to Europe, and slie prorided air bases that were 
of immense value in feriying reinforcements across the “Atlantic nar- 
rows” to North Africa. 

The war years were something of a honeymoon period for the republics 
to tlie south One wit obserx'cd tliat in 1492 Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica; in 1942 the United Stales discovered Latin America. The Good 
Neighbor of the North not only extended lavish loans but, among other 
activities, purchased immense quantities of raw materials at generous 
prices. Bolivian tin was especially prized, for the Japanese had cut off 
the invaluable Malayan source. The L^tia Americans were quite content 
to make hay, at the expense of rich Unde Sam, while the sun of Hitlerism 
shone. 

The costliness of this war program stirred up a storm of criticism in 
the United States. Senator Butler of Nebraska charged that Good 
Neighborism” had become “Rich Undeism,” and extravagantly estimated 
that in three ) ears Unde Sam had squandered some $6 billion in hemi- 
spheric “boondoggling.” The Latin Americans reacted angrily to these 
loose accusations. They did not like to be told that the Good Neighbor 
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policy was but a marriage of con\’enience, and that a divorce suit might 
be expected just as soon as the sliadow of Hitler had passed.* 


THE AnCENTlNE PROBLEM CHILD 

Argentina continued to be the least co-operative nation in the All- 
America lineup. As the wealthiest and most progressive of the Latin- 
American states for about half a eentuiy, she regarded herself as the 
natural leader of her sister republics, and resented the overshadowing 
dominance of Uncle Sam. If she could not lead, she would not follow. The 
jealousy of the would-be Colossus of the South for the so-called Colossus 
of the North explains why Argentine statesmen for several decades had 
consistently sought to checkmate the United States at international con- 
ferences. 

Back of this superiority complex lay economic rivalry. Argentina's txvin 
kings — meat and wheal — ^were unwelcome competitors in the United 
States. Uncle Sam’s tariff barriers and meat-quarantine restrictions, chiefly 
against hoof-and-mouth disease, were regarded as foul blows. The witti- 
cism is that one can insult an Argentinian’s mother but not bis meat 
Argentina's great export market was Europe, and she did not svant to 
antagonize potential postwar customers, Hitlerian or otherwise. She was 
not prepared to gamble on an Allied victory, particubriy in the dark days 
of 1942. Her policy, os well as that of neighboring Chile, seems to have 
been not so much pro-Axis as pro-*'playing it safe.” 

The pro-Fascist and promilitarist bent of Argentina had still other 
roots. She had a deep-seated dictator tradition; she boasted a large Ger- 
man and Italian immigrant population; and she harbored native Fascist 
elements who admired Dictator Franco of Spain. She abo eyed with 
mounting distrust the loans and lend-lease supplies with which Uncle 
Sam was strengthening the miblaiy muscles of her arch-rival, neighboring 
BraziL 

A military coup by the “colonels clique" in 1943 ushered in new com- 
plications for Argentina. Presumably fearing reprisab from the Allies, 
she belatedly broke relations with Japan and Germany in January, 1944. 
Yet subsequent developments inspir^ the State Department publicly to 
denounce Argentina for “deserting the Allied cause.” A protesting crowd 
in Buenos Aires, demonstrating before the United States Embassy, carried 
a banner proclaiming, "Argentina Wears Long Pants.” The Washington 
government, rejecting demands for a rigid boycott, cracked down when 
it froze Argentine gold stocks and tightened shipping regulations. The 
Roosevelt administration, in addition to economic pressures, was evidently 
falling back on the old Wibonian policy of nonrecognition, moral castiga- 
tion, and diplomatic quarantme. 
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Founding the United Nations 

1941-194^ 


We have learned thal we must live as men, and not 
as ostriches, nor as dogs in the manger. We have 
learned to be citieens oj the world, members of the 
human community. 

Fhankijn D. Roosevelt, 1945 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

Tiie intimate personal relaUooship between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churdiill facilitated Aoglo-AmericaD co-ordination to a 
remarkable degree. The first meeting of the two statesmen->off New* 
foundland, at tlie time of the Atlantic Charter, and in Washington, at the 
time of tlic Declaration of the United Nations — had gone oS smoothly. 
The third meeting occurred in June, 1942. when Churchill, cigar em- 
bedded in his cherubic face, fiew into Waslungton for discussions of lugh 
strategy. The conferees issued optimistic statements to offset recent rever- 
sals to Allied arms, and promised an attack that would relieve Hitler's 
pressure on Russia. 

The spectacular North African thrust, which partially redeemed the 
Allied promise of action, necessitated another high-level conference. This 
time Roosevelt, amid strictest secrecy, flew the Atlantic for the first time 
and met with Churchill at Casablanca, French Morocco, in January, 
1943. Stalin, tliough cordially invited, presumably had his hands full 
directing tlie giant Soviet offensive. The conferees agreed to launch an 
invasion of Sicily and Italy, to open a full-fledged second front some- 
where, and to wage war relentlessly until the enemy surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. In fact, Roosevelt requested that this meeting be called the 
“Unconditional Surrender Conference.** 

“Unconditional surrender" proved to be one of the most hotly debated 
decisions of the entire war. Many critics agreed with isolationist Senator 
767 
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\Vhceler of Montana that the policy was “bnital" and “asinine." The 
strongest criticism was that “unconditional surrender" disheartened those 
liberal elements in Germany who might have overlhro^vn Hitler and 
shortened the war. This allegation is difficult to prove, because the Ger- 
man liberals were notoriously few and timid, and because Hitler's hench- 
men wielded ruthless power. But there can be no doubt that the Allied 
refusal to negotiate terms with Germany left that nation at the end of 
the war without a government, and facilitated the four-power regime 
that opened a Pandora’s box of trouble. The complete collapse of both 
Germany and Japan, though perhaps unavoidable, upset delicate balances 
of power in two hemispheres, while paving the path for Soviet ascend- 
ancy. 

The reasons at the time for unconditional surrender were persuasive. 
The Russians were highly suspicious of the Allied failure to establish a 
genuine second front, and they feared that the Allies might make a sep- 
arate peace with Hitler. "Unconditional surrender" "appeased" them to 
some degree, and possibly counteracted any impulse on tlieir part to come 
to terms with Germany. 

The ghost of Woodrow Wilson, moreover, was near the shoulder of 
Franklin Roosevelt at Casablanca. Tl»e latter's memory went back to the 
mistakes of 1918. The Germans had then been granted terms based on 
the Fourteen Points, and had subsequently cried “betrayal." Their armies 
had marched home, thereby giving rise to the legend that they had not 
been beaten but merely stab^d in the back by Jews and other disloyal 
elements. The conquering American forces had halted short of German 
soil in 1918, and the subsequent feeling of frustration had produced a 
bitter harvest of disillusionment in the United States. 

Unconditional surrender would avert all these difficulties, though 
creating others. The goal of smashing Hiller would key the United 
States up for greater sacrifices, while postponing disruptive discussions 
with the Allies over what to do with the fallen foe. The American people, 
now bitterly aroused against the brulali^ of the dictators, generally ap- 
plauded “unconditional surrender." * 

SOVIET-AKfERICAN SOLIDARITY 

The meshing of plans for an effective second front required two more 
bigh-level conferences between Churchill and Roosevelt The first oc- 
curred in Washington during May, 1943. The second took place during 
August 1943, in high-cliffed Quebec, where the decision was reaffirmed 
to launch a full-scale invasioir of French Normandy in May, 1944. A repre- 
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tentative of China was present to participate in discussions regarding the 
Burma-China front. 

Co-ordination among America, Britain, and China was proceeding 
smoothly, but that with Russia was not. Stalin was deeply distressed by 
the repeated postponements of a real second front. Even while the 
Quebec conference was meeting, tlie Soviet army journal Red Star 
wmplained that tlic operations of llie Allies in tlie Nlediteiranean had 
failed to divert a single German division” from Russia. Soviet-American 
relations were dangerously strained by tire late summer of 1943. 

At this critical point Secretar)' of State Hull stepped into the breach. 
Although seventy-two years old and suffering from poor health, he 
boarded an airplane for the first time and undertook tlie wearisome trip 
to Moscow. There, in October, 1943, he conferred at lengtli with British 
Foreign Secretary Eden and Soxiel Foreign Commissar Molotov. The 
discussions, which inwlved tlie first high-level meeting of the Big Three, 
proceeded \vitli gratifj-ing cordiality, and on the last night Stalin played 
host to the delegates at a sodka-lubricafed dinner in tlie Kremh'n. 

The Moscow Conference was perhaps more memorable for clearing 
away fetid air than for any concrete acliievements. Stalin \\'as assured 
that preparations were well advanced for the second front in France, and 
he was so pleased as to promise that %vhen the European war ended he 
'vould enter the conflict against Japan. In the Jong view the most im- 
portant declaration of die conference pledged the powers— and here the 
Chinese ambassador signed— to establish a new organization for peace 
[the United Nations]. 

The Moscow Conference, which broke die log-jam of nonco-ordination, 
was one of the major Allied MCtories of die war Henceforth the SoWet 
Union was actively represented in high-level Allied discussions dealing 
with subjects not directly involving Japan, Secretary Hull returned to 
Washington a conquering hero, and responded to an unprecedented 
invitation from Congress to make a personal report on his trip. 

GRAND STRATEGY AT THE SUMMIT 

A high-level conference on the Far East now seemed imperative, for 
the tide of battle was turning heavily against Japan in the Pacific. Roose- 
velt journeyed secretly to Cairo, Egypt, where he took part in important 
deliberations late in November, 1943. Winston ChurchiU and Chiang Kai- 
shek were present, with the chic Madame Chiang, who had studied at an 
American college, serving as interpreter. Tlie Soviets, who did not want 
to provoke war with Japan prematurely, were represented by a delegate 
vvhen non-Japanese subjects claimed attention. At long last Chiang had 
his feet under the same table with Roosevelt and Churchill in an effort to 
co-ordinate Allied blows. 
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The ensuing Declaration of Cairo was one of the diplomatic highlights 
of the war. The three powers, while disclaiming territorial designs, 
pledged themselves to fight Japan until "unconditional surrender." The 
Japanese would he deprived of all Pacific islands acquired since 1914, 
whether by capture or mandate from the League of Nations. Japan would 
also be forced to return former Chinese territory, notably Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores. Japanese-dominated Korea was promised 
her independence "in due course" — a vague phrase that alarmed Korean 
patriots, and properly so. The Cairo Declaration was thus a public pledge 
to squeeze the Japanese genie back Into the pre-Perry bottle. It may 
have steeled the sons of Nippon to a more fanatical resistance, but on 
the other hand it bobtered the morale of the Chinese, Koreans, and other 
exploited peoples of the Far East. 

Roosevelt and Churchill next secretly enplaned for the Iranian capital, 
Teheran, for a memorable and long-deferred meeting with Marshal 
Stalin, November 28-December 1, 1943. Roosevelt, who jocularly referred 
to the Soviet dictator as “Uncle Joe," had long been eager to meet the 
hardened conspirator of the Kremlin and melt him with an application of 
the famous Roosevelt charm. “Stalin — I can handle that old buzzard," he 
once remarked jauntQy to an intimate. The Soviet leader, burdened with 
heavy military responsibilities, would go no farther than Iran from bis 
home base, so the crippled Roosevelt had to come to him. 

The Teheran Conference went ofi harmoniously, although there Is no 
evidence that Stalin was ever swayed from the Communbt goal of world 
revolution by Roosevelt's “charm." Final commitments were made for 
a full-fiedged invasion of France in the late spring of 1944, and for a 
simultaneous offensive by the Soviets from the east. This decision cleared 
the air and pleased the Russians, who could no longer complain of being 
step-brothers in arms. Diplomatically, the Teheran Conference was per- 
haps most important in reducing tensions by establishing for the first 
time a personal relationship among the leaders of the Big Three. 

The smashing success of the second front, launched in France in June, 
1944, necessitated another Rooseveh-Churthill conference to deal with 
Germany as well as with Japan. The conferees again met in Quebec, in 
September, 1944. They decided, among other things, on the location of 
the British and American zones of postwar Germany, thereby clearing the 
way for the later Soviet and French zones. An unfortunate blunder was 
the temporary adoption by Roosevelt and Churchill of the Morgenthau 
plan. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretary of the Treasury, and an in- 
fluential associate of the President, was so disturbed by Nazi brutalities 
as to propose a scheme for punishing industrial Germany by reducing her 
to an agrarian economy — ^"a potato patch," the phrase went. Roosevelt, 
repenting of his hasty decision at Quebec, dropped the scheme a month 
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later. But the punitive plan played into the hands of Gennan propagan- 
dists, along with "Unconditional Surrender.” Tlic “Morgenthau mental- 
it)” unfortunately lingered on in the postwar treatment of Germany* 

ROOSEVELT THE FOURTH TER.MER 

As the Presidential election of 1W4 approached, Roosevelt was the 
inevitable choice of the Oemociais tor a fourth nomination. He was, to 
be sure, showing the strain of three terms, but he had no other rival. 
With a war and a peace yet to be won, he seemed more than ever the 
“indispensable man." 

The Republicans turned to Thomas E. Dewey, the dapper and dynamic 
young prosecutor-governor of New York. Old-line party members were 
annoyed by his recent advocacy of international co-operation, and as an 
antidote they chose as his running mate Governor Bricker of Ohio. The 
handsome Ohioan was on isolationist who wiguely preached “co-operation 
without commitments." and who was damned in some quarters as an 
“honest Harding." The greater enthusiasm of the convention for the Vice- 
Presidential nominee led to the quip, “The delegates loved Bricker but 
married Dewey," 

To an unusual degree foreign affairs were kept out of the dusty arena 
of 1944. The Republican nominee could no doubt have disrupted the na- 
tion by stirring up a bitter controversy over Roosevelt’s conduct of the 
war, and over Washington's tentative plans for world co-operation But 
Dewey commendably put patriotism above party. With foreign policy 
thus soft-pedaled, the Republicans concentrated tJjeir ire and fire on the 
domestic shortcomings of the Democrats. The rich baritone voice of 
Dewey tirelessly hammered home die slogan, “That’s why it’s time for 
a change!" In foreign affairs the burning question was. Which party could 
be trusted to win the war and negotiate a lasting peace? 

The arguments for Roosevelt, the constitutional commander-in-chief, 
were strong. He was winning the war, and one should not change com- 
manders any more than quarterbacks when one’s side is gaining the 
upper hand. The President, who was on intimate terms with Churchill and 
Stalin, had laid tlie ground work for peace. He should be permitted, so 
his boosters claimed, to finish the job. 

If the young and inc.rperienc^ Dewey favored international co- 
operation, a powerful and noisy bloc of his supporters definitely did not. 
The Republicans in 1920 had similarly promised to work for world collab- 
oration, but the isolationist wing had secured control of Warren G. 
Harding and had refused to cany out these pledges. The Democrats did 
not fail to stress this betrayal in such doggerel as: 

’See Henry ^forgenthau, Jr-, Cermtny is Oar Problem {New York, 1945). 
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Dewey, Tom, 

On matters foreign. 

Sounds a lot like 

Iluding, Warren. 

The Allies were quietly praying for Roosevelt, the known quantity, while 
the German Nazis were pulling for Dewey. 

The results of the election of lf>14 were widely heralded as a victory 
for international co-operation. Roosevelt was swept to victory by the 
votes of many who opposed his domestic policies but who favored his 
foreign policies.® Like overripe apples, many isolationist members of Con- 
gress fell at the polls, including Senator Nye of munitions-investigation 
fame and godfather of the neutrality legislation. Sixteen nesvly elected 
Senators of both parties, in an unprecedented declaration, pledged their 
support to the President. Politicians could not safely ignore the mounting 
pressure of internationalist sentiment. 

SECRET DEALS AT YALTA 

Following the Presidential election, a final conference of the Big Three 
seemed imperative to grapple with the problems of a collapsing Germany 
and a doomed Japan. President Roosevelt, his health obviously falling 
under the strain of three full terms, sailed to Yalta, a beautiful ex-Czarlst 
resort on the relatively warm southern shore of the Crimean Peninsula. 
There, early in February, 1945, he met for a week with Churchill and 
Stalin, He then returned to Washington and made his last personal report 
to a Joint session of Congress— for the first time sitting down Perceptibly 
ageing, he complained that the ten-pound steel braces bothered his legs. 

The men of Yalta announced that they had worked out plans for the 
uncondition.al surrender of Germany. The fallen Reich was to be divided 
into three zones of occup.'ition, with France being invited to take over a 
fourth. (Details appeared in the secret agreement published March 25, 
1947.) Germany was to be disarmed, her war criminab were to be pun- 
ished, and she was to pay reparations for the damages she had caused. 
(Details on reparations appeared in the secret agreement published 
March 19, 1947.) ♦ 

The Yalta Conference released the announcement that a meeting of 
the United Nations would be held in San Frandsco, beginning April 25, 

• One poll showed that 63% preFeired Roosevelt at the peace table to 26% for 
Dewey. Pui>. Opin Quar . VIll, 335. 

' Publication at the Umc woiikl have played into the hands of Nazi propaeandists. 
See J. L Snell, ed , The Meaning of Ydta (^on Rouge, La., 1956), a good general 
work on the subject. See also Herbert Feis, The China Tangle (Pnneeton, 1953); 
E. R. Steltinius, Jr., Rooievelt and the Russums: the Yalta Conference (Carden City, 
N.Y., 1949): J- F. Byrnes, Speahiag FmiMy {New York, 1947); W. S. Churchiu, 
Triumph and Tragedy (Boston, 1953). 
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1945, to frame a world organization for peace. The conferees promised 
that tliey w'ould later make public the formula tlicy had threshed out for 
voting procedures in tlie Seairity Council of the United Nations. (These 
secret arrangements were rc%'ealcd nearly three months later, at the time 
of the San Francisco Conference.) 



UNCORKED AT IjISt] 

The secret papers of Yalta, published tea 
years later, created a sensaUon. 

Costello in the Knickerbocker Neuj 
(Albany). 1955 

Roosevelt also secretly agreed at Yalta that Russia might have three 
voles in tlie Assembly of the embryonic United Nations, including one 
each for the Ukraine and UTiite Russia. The objective was partially to 
offset the six votes of the British Commonwealth. Roosevelt reserv'ed the 
right to ask for three votes for tfie United States, should the Senate need 
this sop, but he later renounced the privilege. The news of this secret 
deal leaked out late the next month, and further black-eyed the Yalta 
Conference. Apologists for Roosevelt could hardly defend the inept pub- 
licity, but they could argue that the concessions to Moscow were unim- 
portant. The Russians were fully protected by a veto in the Security 
Council, and hvo more \ otes in the Assembly then seemed immateriaL 
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THE PUCHT OF POLAND 

The published announcement at Yalta seemed to herald a new day 
for Poland and the other liberated nations of Central Europe, then par- 
tially or wholly occupied by Soviet troops. The Big Three solemnly agreed 
to facilitate “free elections'* in all of these countries, ia harmony with 
the Atlantic Charier. SpeciGcally, the government of Poland was to be 
reorganized on “a broader democratic basis,** with botli non-Communists 
and Communists represented, and it was to be committed to “free elec- 
tions." 

Stalin’s subsequent breaking of his “frec-elcction" pledge proved to be 
one of the great eye-openers of the postwar era. Roosevelt was accused 
of having naively reposed faith in the word of a dictator who was no- 
toriously untrustworthy, and of thus having sacrificed Poland to Soviet 
imperialism. The apologists for the President replied that Stalin, ivith a 
powerful Red army at his back, was In a position to work his will anyhow. 
Ilis co-operation in building a better tomorrow was urgently needed, and 
Roosevelt, with much public support, believed that more was to be 
gained by trust than distrust. At all events, a pledge was written into the 
Crimean Charter which, when flagrantly violated by Stalin, strengthened 
the moral cause of the Western democracies by clearly highlighting 
Soviet duplicity. 

The new boundaries of Poland, as outlined in the Crimean Charter, 
aroused heated controversy at the time. Poland was to have her Russian- 
inhabited areas cut off in tlie cast by roughly the Curaon Line, but was 
to be compensated by German territory to the west and north. This deci- 
sion, which handed over to the Soviets about one-third of pre-1939 Po- 
land, aroused bitter denunciation among powerful Polish and Roman 
Catholic groups, both in America and abroad. Polish-descended Congress- 
man O’Konski of Wisconsin, supported by Congressman Lesinski of 
Michigan, assailed the "crime of Crimea" as a “stab in the hack” for 
Poland and as a “second Munich." Yet the American public, recognizing 
that these controversial arrangements involved compromise, generally 
approved the published results.® The secret deals that were later revealed 
came as a bucket of cold water. 

THE PRICE TAG FOR STALIN’S ARMY 

Choice bait was dangled before Stalin at Yalta to induce him to enter 
the Far Eastern conflict after Hitler was crushed. Roosevelt’s military 
advisers, not yet lealiaing how near japan was to collapse, calculated 
that a successful assault on the main Japanese islands would take about 

'Callup (March 10, 1945J found 61% favorable, 9% unfavorable, and 30% uo- 
dedded. Pub. Opin. Quar., IX, 93. 
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eighteen months and cost up to a million casualties. If Stalin could be 
persuaded to attack the Japanese armies in Manchuria and Korea, he 
would pin down large numbers of troops and sa\-e the lives of countless 
American boys. But wh)- should he fight to save American boys? He had 
already suffered immense losses in “meat-grinder” fighting with the Ger- 
mans, while tile Allies had allegedly dragged their feet in opening a 
second front. 

Stalin was in a position to drive a stiff bargain. The terms, temporarily 
kept secret from China for fear of leaks, were not published for exactly 
one year. The Soviets did not want to goad Japan into an attack until they 
were ready. Stalin agreed to enter the Far Eastern war “hvo or three 
months" after the conflict in Europe had "terminated." In return, be 
would receive the following rewards: 

1. Outer-Mongolia, once Chinas, uould continue as a Communist satellite 
of the Soviet Union. 

2. The "lost fruits" of the Russo-Japanese xvar were to be returned, including 
the southern half of Saklialm Island. In Manchuria, the port of Dairen 
was to be internationalized and Port Arthur %vas to be leased to Russia as 
a naval base. The railroads of Manchuria were to be operated Jointly by 
the Chinese and Soviets, with "the pre-eminent interests" of Russia safe- 
guarded and China retaining “full sovereignty." 

S. The Kurile islands, once paKially Russian, were to be handed over to the 
Russians. 

Where did Chiong Kai-shek, who svas not aa ally of Russia, fit into all 
this? His acquiescence would be necessary regarding Manchuria and 
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Outer Mongolia, and Roosevelt in the same secret agreement specifically 
undertook to secure it. Critics of these arrangements later condemned the 
President for having gone behind Chiangs back, and for having un- 
ethically promised Stalin partial control of the same Manchuria which 
Roosevelt had promised at Cairo to return to Chiang. On the other hand, 
Stalin agreed to negotiate with China a pact of friendship and alliance 
for the purpose of helping the Chinese rid Manchuria and their other 
territories of the Japanese invader. The war-wcary Chinese Nationalists, 
although later haggling over the terms regarding Outer Mongolia and 
Manchuria, were pleased with the prospect of recognition and assistance 
from the Soviet Union. In fact, since Tnid-1943 Chiang had been urging 
Washington to promote a friendly understanding between the National- 
ists and the Russians. (For the treaty of l&t5. see p. 774.) 

Critics of Roosevelt — and Churchill — ^had a Roman holiday when the 
secret Far Eastern terms were later published. They accused the Presi- 
dent, allegedly sick and feeble-minded, of having betrayed China in re- 
turn for help that was not needed to crush Japan. The best that can be 
said in his defense is that he had to rely on the advice of his experts re- 
garding the need for Soviet military aid; that the Yalta agreement, if 
honored by Stalin, actually set limits to Russian domination in China; 
and that the Soviets could deploy such powerful military forces that they 
were in a position to seize what they wanted anyhow. The subsequent 
charge that China went down the Communist drain primarily because of 
the Yalta ‘betrayal" is Impossible to substantiate and inherently improb- 
able.* As a matter of fact, no territory ^vas actually taken away from 
China; Manchuria was taken away from japan and restored to China. 
Outer Mongolia was already alienated from the Chinese. 

Even so, Yalta became a kind of dirty word in American thinking. The 
stain of secret diplomacy and under-the-table deals would not wash off. 
The Soviets certainly would have come into the war with or without a 
prior agreement, and th^ might have seized more than they were 
awarded at Yalta if left alone. But there was a glaring inconsistency in 
turning hack the hands of the clock and restoring their influence in Man- 
churia. John Hay* s Open Door policy had been largely designed to jockey 
them out And the balance of power In the Far East was further unbal- 
anced in favor of the Soviets, who, despite ample wartime evidence to 
the contrary, were wishfully expected to be co-operative. As was so often 
the case in World War 11, overconcentration on short-run military vic- 
tory resulted in a long-nm moral defeat The whole unsavory episode 
also lent color to the charge that Roosevelt had treacherously permitted 
Communists to infiltrate the State Department and betray the inter- 
ests of the United States. The path was further paved for Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the anti-Communist hysteria of the 1950'$. 

•Snell, The Meaning ef Yalta, p. 197, 



Frelimmaries of Peace Making 

IN TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE 

TOc tragedy o( the Wilson-Lodge deadlock of 1919-1920 continued to 
cast a long shadow over current schemes lor a new svorld organiration 
Parbsan pohtics svould have to he leashed and the Senate would have to 
show a co-operative spirit before definite plans for a new international 
order could be jelled. Secretary Hull look a giant stride tosvard hi- 
partisanship when, early in 1912. he launched his Advisory Committee on 
Postwar Foreign Pohey. It was gradually erpanded to include leadmg 
members of both parties in the Senate. Republican governors and other 
"'v ''™‘* “f hi-partisanship when, m September 

1943, they met at historic Macldnae Island, Michigan, and pledged their 
support to an international organization for peace 

I„^;°"raiT Hcprescntativcs, in 

tn on 1 a’ Fulbright rcsoluUon by a resounding vole of 360 

oreTn'ira, r •>>' U-M States to support a future 

organ aabon for peace, RepresentaUve Fish of New York, a rabid isola- 

-dTou ' Td, a", “ '''t svildemess when he branded this 

thrLbr> '»<“ the war,” he sneered, “and 

tnen fight it out with our allies. 

Later in the year, November. 1W3. the Senai/. 
position of tlie still “irreconcilable" Senator Hiram Johnson T* 

approved a resolution similar to that of the House^bv the In 
of S3 to 5. The Senate thus promoted the cauL „f To ^ ' 

advance a blank check to support any reasonable nhrv r ^ ^ 

organization. All these pronouncements helped remove the H 
debate over isolationism from the Roosevclt-Dcwcv President 
paignofl944. ‘^™oy 1 residenbal cam- 

The economic foundation stones of peace l^^r1 i , 

ing espert attention. In July. 1944, ,h"e U„S Na V, ''“'4 
Financial Conference, involving some 1300 spcaalists t 
able Bretton Woods resort, in the mounta^ofM ’ ‘he fashmn- 

representatives of 'forty-four nations encaPed t Hampshue. The 

and finally came to an agreement on a twiproi^p^rf'^S discussions, 
national loan fund of $8 8 billion would hpin «♦ I’-i ^ intCT- 

and facilitate payments across international^ ^ cuirenaw 

Bank capitalizid at $9.1 billion would 

marily for reconstruction and economic devp? needy nab’^, pn- 

proleLd loudly against government compelib^'^'^i’ 
prospects were tliat the Brefton \v3^ “l 

stormy weather in Congress. agreement would encoun 

The political counterpart of the n the 

six-week Dumbarton Oaks Conference Conference 

October 7. 1944. at Dumbarton Oaks a ‘^“iTilcnfaJ 

a beautiful Har\ ard-o'vned ccion^ 
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residence on the outskirts of Washington. Pursuant to the understanding 
reached by Secretary Hull in hfoscow mth Stalin, the representatives of 
the Big Four — America, Britain. Russia, and China — hammered out a 
tentative draft of the charter for the yet unborn United Nations organ- 
ization. The Soviets, fearing the anti-^mmunist prejudices of other na- 
tions, were determined to have a veto voice in the forthcoming Security 
Council. This roadblock was not removed at Dumbarton Oaks but at 
Yalta, where Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill worked out a compromise 
on voting procedures. The call then w'ent forth from the Big Three for a 
conference at San Francisco to whip the Dumbarton Oaks draft into the 
charter of the United Nations. 

SECOND CHANCE AT SAN FRANCISCO 

In preparing for the San Francisco Conference, Roosevelt was at pains 
to avoid the more cosily mistakes of Wilson at Paris in 1919. The Amer- 
ican delegation of eight members was clearly bi-partisan; four Demo- 
crats, three Republicans, and one independent Democrat. The Senate was 
adequately represented by two leading memben,’ and the House also 
with two. Secretary Cordell Hull, who had been forced to resign because 
of ill health, was made a member and seiuor adviser, although unable to 
go to San Francisco. The titular head of the delegation was the new 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettiaius, Jr., a prominent businessman 
new to foreign affairs. The assumption was that Roosevelt planned to be 
his own Secretary of State. 

Roosevelt at San Francisco was faced ^vjlh a simpler task than Wilson 
at Paris. The conclave in California was not to concern itself with the 
terms of peace but to mold the draft prepared at Dumbarton Oaks into 
a new charter for world organization. Unlike the League Covenant, the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan had been published well in advance, and critics 
bad ample time for microscopic examination. In contrast with the secrecy 
at Paris, forty-two national organizations, including the National League 
of Women Voters, were invit^ to send consultants to San Francisco. 

Most important of all, the new United Nations Charter was to stand 
on its own feet. Unlike the League Covenaut, it was not to be shackled 
to the ball and chain of a punitive peace treaty. 

Preparations for the San Frandsco conference were proceeding favor- 
ably when Roosevelt suddenly died on April 12, 1945, less than two 
weeks before opening day. Germany was collapsing, and a peace had to 
be made. At a time when leadership of the highest order was needed, the 
leader’s hand fell limp. The nation xvas stunned. 

’Highly important was Bepublicao SenatM Vandenberg. who recently 

rwitched from isolatioiusl to internationalisL See A. H. Vandenberg, Jr, ed.. The 
Pficote Paper* cf Senator Vandenberg (BostDa. 19^). 
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But the shock of Roosevelt's death passed quickly. Hany S. Truman, 
the inexperienced and unbriefed Vice-President, partially revived con- 
fidence by announcing tliat ihe conference in San Francisco would be 
held on schedule. The unexpected death of the President seems to have 
aroused in politicians a deeper sense of their responsibilities. Forty Re- 
publican Senators promptly X'olunteered an unprecedented pledge of 
support, quite in contrast with the Lodge-sponsored Round Robin of 
1919. Marshal Stalin, who had hitherto betrayed indifference by naming 
only minor delegates to the conference, responded to an earh'er American 
appeal by sending Foreign Commissar hfolotov. 

CONTROVERSY AT THE UN CONFERENCE 

With flags flapping at half-mast in honor of Roosevelt, the United Na- 
tions Conference opened on April 25. 1945. The representatives of forty- 
six countries — ultimately fifty— were keenly conscious that civilization 
must not fumble its second chance. 

Tlie aggressive attitude of the Russians got the Conference off to a 
shaky start. Invoking the secret agreement with Roosevelt at Yalta, they 
expanded tlieir representation to three, including the quasi-independent 
Ukraine and White Russia. They also insisted that the Communist regime 
in Poland, which tliey were propping up. be allowed a seat. But the 
British and Americans, claiming that Moscow’s hand-picked Communist 
government did not measure up to the democratic standards agreed upon 
at Yalta, denied Poland representation. Fascist-tainted Argentina, on the 
other hand, was seated in the lace of the violent objections of the Rus- 
sians, and largely because she had come through with an eleventh-hour 
declaration of war against the Axis. 

The Big Four had meanwhile been meeting privately in Secretary 
Stettinius’ penthouse apartment atop the Fairmont Hotel. This group, in 
addition to Stettinius, consisted of Foreign Secretary Eden of Britain, 
Foreign Commissar Molotov of Russia, and Foreign Minister Soong of 
China. So smoothly did their discussions proceed that, by May 5, 1945, 
they had agreed upon twenty-two of the scores of amendments proposed 
to the Dumbarton Oaks draft With this ground gained, and with the 
problems of peace pressing in Europe, Molotov, Eden, and other leading 
figures enplaned for home. The drudgery of committee work was left 
to competent if less distinguished hands. 

The first major crisis of the conference concerned the fate of backward 
or dependent peoples. The Soviets, whose propaganda hypocritically 
pilloried imperialism and colonialism, demanded a liberal policy. The 
British, French, and Americans, all tarred in vaiying degrees with the 
brush of imperialism, were hesitant In particular, the Americans were 
determined to retain the strategic islands in the Pacific so dearly pur- 
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chased from the Japanese with American blood. A compromise finally 
emerged in the form of a Trusteeship Council, together with a rather 
vague promise of ultimate independence for subject peoples. The United 
States was thus left free to secure the coveted islands under a trusteeship, 
and did in 1947.® 

A second and more serious crisis arose over regionalism. The Soviets 
professed to fear that regional security pacts, like the Pan-American 
concert recently perfected at Chapultepec, would cripple the United 
Nations organization. But the American republics stubbornly refused to 
junk their recently perfected front in order to appease Stalin, After dis- 
couraging days of deadlock, a formula was devised (Article 51) by which 
regional groupings could still work usefully for defense and peace within 
the United Nations organization. This concession took on immense im- 
portance in later years, and permitted “regional" defense alliances like 
the original North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

The third and most ominous crisis developed over the proposed veto 
by the big powers in the Security Council. The Soviets, relying upon 
assurances at Yalta, insisted that any one of the Big Five be privileged to 
veto any decision whatsoever io the Council— even a motion to permit 
debate. The small powers, ever sensitive to big-power domination, bitterly 
resented this attempt at "gag rule" by the anti-democratie Soviets. 

The dangerous deadlock was finally broken by a personal appeal to the 
Kremlin by Harry L. Hopkins, adviser to President Truman. Stalin gave 
way. The welcome news, when announced to the delegates in San Fran- 
cisco, elicited a spontaneous cheer. The great powers would still retain 
their veto in the Security Coundl on all rvoriioutine questions of sub- 
stance. but they would permit the small nations to bring controversial 
Issues before them for debate. An appeal could thus be made to the forum 
of world opinion. The United Stales, one should note, would probably 
have taken the lead in insisting on the big-power veto if the Soriel Union 
had not. Without it, the Senate could not have been counted on to act 
favorably. 
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debale and recommendation, they were pii\’i]eged to mobilize the potent 
force of world opinion against svrongdoing. The Soviets naturally opposed 
such latitude, although without success. 

With the last log-jams broken, the Conference wound up its labors. 
President Truman flew out to San Francisco to close the deliberations, 
and the delegates unanimously approved their handiwork, on June 25, 
1943, exactly two months after the opening session. The formal signincr 
of the leather-bound charier took place the next day. The Chinese dele- 
gation, whose country’ had suffered the longest in the war, first brushed 
its signatures. 

The United Nations charter was probably as satisfactory a document as 
could have been framed at th.it time. There was much about it to suggest 
the old League of Nations, notably the Security Council, dominated by 
the Big Five; the Assembly, dominated by the small powers; and the new 
International Court of Justice, popularly known as the W'orld Court. But 
there were many’ changes for the better. The new Economic and Social 
Council, with large investigatory authority, highlighted the emphasis on 
“the dignity and worth of the human pereon." The same could be said 
of the provisions for trusteeship, which resembled the old mandate system 
of the League of Nations. Perhaps most important of all, the machinery 
was set up for continuous consultation. 

Much was expected of an international police force, to be made up of 
contingents from the various nations and to be under the direction of the 
Security Council. But its effective creation was delayed in subsequent 
years by the obstruction of the Soviet Union. 

Whatex'er the weaknesses of the United Nations Charter, the dele* 
gates had blueprinted the machinery’ for Uie boldest experiment in inter- 
national organization yet adopted by man. If supported by leaders of 
good will and amended to meet changing conditions, it held promise of 
mitigating the age-old curse of war. llie statesmen of 1945 were not out 
to make Uie world safe for democracy; they were out to make the world 
safe. 


THE SENATE MAXES AMENDS— ONE WAR LATE 

Overwhelming popular support speeded deliberations in the United 
States Senate on Uie new United Nations Charter. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, as in 1919, arranged for public hearings, but Chair- 
man Connally of Texas, unlike Lodge in 1919, sternly held his watch over 
the witnesses. A few "cranks” branded the Charter a "Communist plot” 
and a "godless and unconstitutional” document framed by a lot of wicked 
foreigners, but these silly objections merely underscored the weakness 
of the opposition. 

Serious criticisms were nevertheless raised before the Senate Com- 
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mittee. These mainly concerned the absolute veto of the Big Five, as well 
as the commitment to send American troops overseas as part of a United 
Nations police force. But after only five days of hearings the committee 
voted, 20 to 1, to report the Charter svithout a single reser\’ation or amend- 
ment. The aged “irreconcilable" of 1919, Johnson of California, sent in 
the sole dissent from his sickroom. 

Various straws in the wind indicated that Senate approval of the 
United Nations Charter was a foregone conclusion. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had already passed, 345 to 18, the Bretton Woods Bill, which 
implemented the recommendations of the Bretton Woods Conference. 
On July 19, 1945, the Senate added its approval by the lop-sided vote of 
61 to 16. Conspicuous among the dissenters was isolationist Senator Taft 
of Ohio, who denied that modem wars have economic roots and who 
feared that Uncle Sam would become a land of international Santa Claus. 

The formal debate on the United Nations charter, beginning in July, 
1943, produced few fireworks. Senator Connally of Texas, one of the two 
Senatorial delegates at San Francisco, referred dramatically to the killing 
of the League Covenant when he cried, “Can you not still see the blood 
on the floor?" Isolationist-minded Senators, thinking mere of the next 
election than of posterity, succumbed to tremendous public pressure for 
action * Senator ^Vheclc^, who in a three-hour speech branded the charter 
"a declaration of pious intentions." concluded (hat he would vote for it 
anyhow. After only six days of debate, in contrast with the futile eight 
months on the League Covenant, the United Nations Charter was ap- 
proved, on July 2S, 1943. by a vote of 89 to 2. Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia sent word from Ids deathbed that if present he would have voted 
nay. 

To paraphrase a proverb, an isolationist convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still. To an increasing degree the battle of the next 
decade was not to be beriveen uolationism and internationalism, but 
between weak Internationalism and strong internationalism. 

SOFTENING OT JAPAN 

Now that Germany had surrendered and Japan was teetering, a final 
Dig Three conference was imperative. President Truman, eren tix monihs 
ajlet Yoltfl. was most anxious to get a tcaffirmalion of the Soviet pledge 
to enter the Far Eastern war.** He triled to Europe on a United States 
cruiser, and In a Potsdam palace near Berlin met with Stalin and Churchill, 
later rqslaccd by Clement Attlee after an electoral overturn in Britain- 
The seventccn-day conference, from July 17 to August 2, 1915, proceeded 
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in an atmosphere of restrained cordiality'. Tniman on one occasion enter- 
tained Stalin wtli a piano rendition of Paderewski’s Minuet in G. 

On the fateful day oefore the Potsdam Conference formally met, Amer- 
ican scientists exploded, on an experimental basis, the first atomic bomb 
in history’ — near Los Alamos, New Mexico. Stalin, when informed of the 
epochal event by Truman, did not seem unduly impressed Unknosvn 
to the Americans, Sox-iet spies had presumably secured full knowledge of 
the atomic bomb and the forthcoming test. Probably Stalm was more 
impressed wth the need of getting into the war against Japan before it 
had ended, and while he was able to collect the wages exacted at Yalta. 
This urgency was further underscored by the peace feelers that the 
Japanese were putting out through neutral Russia. Even though such 
overtures did not include "unconditional surrender,” they revealed that 
Japan was in desperate straits.** 

The first momentous document to emerge from Potsdam was a sur- 
render ultimatum addressed to Japan on July 26, 1945. It was partly 
designed to weaken Japanese resistance by assurances of nonenslave- 
ment. Japan was to be dlsanncd, occupied, shorn of her fifty-year con- 
quests, and deprived of her economic war potential. Yet she would be 
permitted access to raw materials after the war, and allowed as oppor- 
tunity for democratic sclf-dcvclopment If she did not surrender, she 
would be destroy'ed {by yet unannounced atomic bombs). The Soviets, 
who were still two weeks away from a declaration of war on Japan, were 
not parties to this ultimatum. 

Of more immediate concern to the Russians at Potsdam was another 
document, issued August 2, 1945. It was a blueprint for the control of 
Germany and for the settlement of numerous European problems, in- 
cluding provisional territorial adjustments in Germany and Poland. Ger- 
many was not only to be de-Nazified and disarmed, but her leaders were 
to be punished as war criminals and her resources were to be used to 
repair damages inflicted on her neighbors. 

Then came the eight days that shook the xvorld. Japan did not respond 
satisfactorily to the surrender ultimatum, even though tens of thousands 
of leaflets threatening destruction were showered from the skies. On 
August 6, 1945, a lone American airplane dropped a single atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima, a war-production center of secondary importance, and 
virtually wiped the city off the map. The scientists of Germany and 
Japan had already done some work with nuclear fission, but in the Battle 
of the Laboratories the United States achieved a stunning success, out- 
distancing Germany by a wide margin. The flash that flattened Hiroshima 
was the dawning light of a nexv age — ^military, diplomatic, industrial. 

Stalin now redeemed one of his promues at Yalta by declaring war 
” Ibid., p. 4ie. 

“See R. J. C. Butow, Japan't Decision to Surrender (Stanford, Calif., 1954). 
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on Japan, August 8, 1945. This was exactly the deadline date, set at 
Yalta, of “two or three months” after the surrender of Germany. So eager 
was Stalin to be in for the kill that he took the plunge six days before 
he had secured a treaty with China confirming the fruits of Yalta. After 
he had overrun Japanese resistance in Manchuria in a six-day “victory 
parade," he finally concluded his promised pact with Chiang s Nationalist 
China, announced August 14, 1945, the day Japan surrendered. The 
Soviets, in return for their foothold in Outer Mongolia and Manchuria, 
agreed to aid the Nationalists rather than the Communists, to refrain 
from meddling in China’s internal affairs, and to recognize Chinese 
sovereignty in Manchuria. Subsequent events revealed the hollowness 
of these assurances, though for the most part they were initially kept. 

ATOMIC ARMAGEDDON 

The days of Japan’s bamboo empire were now numbered, After Tokyo 
had failed to capitulate, despite further warnings of doom, the Americans 
dropped a second atomic bomb, this lime on another secondary war- 
production center, Nagasaki, on August 9, 1945. The next day Japan sued 
for peace, though attempting to salvage the 2000 year-old throne of the 
god-emperor Hirohito. The surrender did not turn out to be completely 
“uaconditional." The Japanese saved some face when their enemies 
agreed, on August 14, that the Emperor might be retained, subject to the 
orders of an Allied supreme commander. One of the saddest might-have- 
beens of history is that these terms could have been accepted two weeks 
or so earlier, thereby forestalling the dropping of the atomic bombs and 
the entrance of Russia into the war. 

Nineteen days later, on September 2, 1945, the final terms of sur- 
render were signed in Tokyo Bay, on the United States battleship 
Missouri. The flag of Commodore Perry had been flown across the Pacific 
from Washington for the ceremony. How painfully different this signing 
was from the one that had taken place ninety-one years earlier, only a 
short distance away, on the sacred soil of Nippon! 

Unhappily, the mushroom-shaped cloud of the atomic bomb cast a 
pall over the victory celebrations in America. Neither British nor Amer- 
ican leaders had hesitated to use the horrible new weapon to shorten 
the war and save lives.*® But when postwar observers discovered that 
Japan woiild have collapsed within a short time without this horrible 
slaughter, consciences became increasingly troubled. More than that, 
bomb-dropping was a game that two could play. Before World War II, 
the United States had been relatively invulnerable to foreign attack. 

“ See Truman Memoirs, I, Ch. 26, W. S. Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, Bk 
Ch. 19. II. L. SUmson and M. Bundy, On Active Service m Peace and War {New 
York, 1947). Critical of Slimson is B. N. Current, Seerejoru Stimron (New Brunswick, 
N.J.. 1954). 
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Now, thanks to the ingenuity of those Americans who had developed 
the airplane and the atomic bomb, the day would come when the United 
States could be virtually wiped out overnight by a sneak attack. 

The Age of Extermination had dawned. The nations of the world would 
have to iron out their differences or atomize their civilization off the face 
of the planet. The implications of these alternatives for both American 
strategy and diplomacy were staggeciog. 
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CHAPTER 


The Rift with the Soviets 

I94S-I947 


We may tcell ask. have they [the Soviets} 

deliberately acted for three lortg years so as to unite 
the free world against them?" 

Winston Cmmamx. 1949 


UNnNiSHED BUSINESS 

Uacbtt FROBLEi-ts oE an ecooomic and bumanitarias nature lay piled 
on the tables of the diplomats when the war finally jarred to a close. “It 1$ 
now 11:59 on the clock of starvation," 'vamed Herbert Hoover. 

A temporary orgaidaatioa, the United Nations Rebel and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), was laundied late in 1943, when representa- 
tives of forty-odd nations signed an agreement at the White House. Its 
primary purpose was to help the liberated peoples of Europe and the Far 
East to get back onto their feeL The uninvaded member nations were 
invited to contribute to the budget of UNRRA a small percentage of their 
incomes in 1943. The United States, as the wealthiest participant, became 
the chief financial backer and leader of this vast humanitarian enterprise. 
When the books were closed in 1947, huge quantities of urgently needed 
food and other supplies had been sbipp^ to China and the nations of 
Europe, notably Poland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and 
Austria. 

Hardly less clamorous was the problem of the several million Displaced 
Persons (DP’s), all of whom had been uprooted by the war and many of 
whom dared not return to their Communist-enslaved homelands. 'The 
American people were more gcnciosis in sending money to Europe than 
they were in inviting the impoverished peoples of Europe to their shores. 
Painful memories of unemployment daring the Great Depression were still 
fresh. Finally, in June, 194S, Congress made a belated begirming when it 
voted to set aside quota restrictions and admit 205,000. *1716 treatment of 
770 
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th«e DPs — Delayed Pilgrims, someone has called them — was harshly 
criticized as overcautious, and the sifting process was widely condemned 
as discriminating against Catholics and Jews. 

The settlement of lend-lcase obligations, on the other hand, presented 
a far prettier picture than the prolonged wTangling over Allied debts after 
World I. The total account at the end of \\'orld War II was approxi- 
mately 550 billion, of u’hicb about 531 bUlioa had gone to the British Em- 
pire and $11 billion to the Soviet Union. This staggering total was reduced 
some $10 billion by rcvcrse-lend lease — that is, the supplying of goods or 
ser\'ices for the United States at the other end. By late 1933. adjustments 
had been threshed out with all the major debtors, except the Soviet Union. 
As of that date, the settlement agreements had reduced the total to be paid 
to about $1 billion, xvhich amounted to approximately three cents on the 
dollar. 

The liquidation of the lend-Iease account xras both more generous and 
more realistic than that of the war-debt account following ^\’or]d \\’ar I. 
The original lend-lease agreements had stipulated tliat the ultimate terms 
should "promote mutually adviintageous economic relations.” Happily, this 
far-X’isioned formula was generally followed in making the necessary re- 
ductions. 


THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 

W’hen the war ended \xntb an atomic bang in 1945, the American people 
still retained a vast reservoir of good will toward their valiant Russian 
ally.* He liad sax-ed their hides while sax mg his oxx’n Not only were Amer- 
icans counting on Soviet co-operation to create a warless uorld, but many 
of them favored lending Russia money and technical assistance to repair 
the ravages inflicted by the Nazi invader. 

But the Kremlin rudely slapped aside the outstretched American hand, 
presumably because co-operation xvith llie capitalistic West would retard 
the Communist revolution. The Ideal of One World thus collided head on 
with the actuality of the Communist xvorld. The resulting deadlock was the 
most momentous and terrifying single development of the postwar years. 

By the summer of 1946, if not earlier, the various public opinion polls in 
the United States revealed disquieting conclusions. The American people 
did not regard Russia as a peace-loving nation, and they did not trust her 
to co-operate with the United Nab'ons. Her dominance over her satellite 
neighbors, they felt, was prompted by aggressive rather than defensive 
designs, and they were convinced that the Kremlin was bent on enchaining 
the entire globe. Not only was another war probable xvithin twenty-five 
years, most Americans believed, but the Russians were the most likely to 
start it. 

‘ WendeD Willkie’s best-selling One WtM (New York. 1943) captured this spirit 
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The Soviets thus unwittingly engineered a psychological Pearl Harbor. 
Crying "capitalist encirclement,’' thqr were bolstering their armed forces 
while the democracies were deirmbilizing theirs. Within a few short 
months the aggressive tactics of Moscow had awakened the American 
people to the true nature of the Communist conspiracy. Thus forewarned 
and alerted, the United States undertook to revamp its foreign policies and 
bolster its defenses in a determined effort not to be caught napping again. 

THE BLAME FOR THE BREAK 

Who was responsible for the shattered dream of One World? Apologists 
for Russia have insisted that the Soviets turned against America because 
America first turned against them. They further allege — the Myth of the 
Empty Chair — that if Roosevelt had not come to an untimely end, he would 
have been able to co-operate with the Kremlin. 

The naked truth is that by mid-March, 1945 — one month before the 
President’s death — the Soviets were clearly taking over Poland and Ro- 
mania as satellites in violation of their solemn pledges at Yalta. Roosevelt 
died knowing, or strongly suspecting, that he had failed in his gigantic 
gamble to wean Stalin away from his dangerous ideals by kind words and 
lend-Iease largesse. The Russian leaders, although soft-pedaling Commu- 
nist svorld revolution during the desperate days of World War 11, had 
never really abandoned it. They had cleverly deceived the Americans, who 
in turn were in n mood to deceive themselves. 

American military strategy, moreover, played directly into the hands of 
the Soviets. The forsvard-dashing American columns might have captured 
Berlin and Prague after costly fighting. But pursuant in part to arrange- 
ments made earlier svith the Soviets, the Red Annies were allowed to 
enter these capitals as liberator-conquerors. The Americans kept their 
agreements, while hoping that the Russians, despite mounting evidence 
to the contrary, would keep theirs. The "liberating" Reds thus further 
entrenched themselves on the soU of the neighboring satellites. 

Less defensible was the overhasty withdrawal of the American armies 
from Europe, and the consequent creation of a power vacuum into which 
the Soviets speedily moved. Short-sightedly assuming that victory is self- 
perpetuating, and that wars end with the shooting, the American public 
demanded a speedy dismantling of one of the most potent striking forces 
ever assembled. Roosevelt himself was privately committed to bringing the 
troops home at the earliest possible date. The men in uniform staged in- 
credible "I Warma Co Home" demoiutrations, and they were backed to 
the hih by lonesome wives, molhen, sweethearts, and children ("Bring- 
Daddy-Back-Home" clubs). As in 1918. the American fire department 
withdrevv before the fire was completely out. Winston Chuicltill expressed 
die opinion in 1949 that only the existent of the atomic bomb, a temporary 
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monopoly of the Americans, kept the Soviets from sweeping to the English 
channel. 

Tlie atomic bomb — a veritable apple of discord — aroused genuine fear 
in the So\'iet Union. A tiny but v’oeal group of Americans, including 
ex-Govemor Earle of Pennsylvania, was demanding a “preventive war" 
while the United States had this frightful new weapon and the Soviet 
Union did not. The "rattling of the atomic bomb” became louder when 
American forces retained bomber bases within striking distance of Rus- 
sia s industrial vitals, and undertook impresswe naval demonstrations in 
the Mediterranean. Soviet suspicions deepened as Washington delayed or 
halted lend-lease shipments, and as the American public grew increasingly 
cold toward a proposed postwar loan of $6 billion * 

THE FIRST BATCH OF PEACE TREATIES 

The machinery for producing peace treaties with the satellites was re- 
peatedly thrown out of gear by So\i'et monkey wrenches. Nothing better 
illustrated the mounting friction between East and West. 

The foreign ministers of the victorious powers met in London, in Sep- 
tember, 1915, prim-uil)’ to begin work on the It.ilian treaty. Unable to 
agree even on procedural matters, they adjourned after tliree weeks of 
fruitless WTangUng, chiefly between Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
the Soviet representative, V. M. Molotov, a hardened old Bolshevik. The 
current quip was, “Molotov fiddles while Jimmy Bjines." 

The peace machinery continued to grind slowly and intermittently. First 
there were conferences of the foreign ministers of the Big-Four powers ia 
Moscow and Paris, late in 1945 and early in 1946. Tlie chief stumbling 
block at Paris was the noisy demand of Communist Yugoslavia, backed no 
less noisily by Communist Russia, for Italy's Adriatic port of Trieste This 
particular obstacle was not cleared away until the delegates finally agreed 
to internationalize the city under the United Nations auspices.* 

Progress was being made — painfully. A twentj’-one nation conference 
assembled in Paris, in mid-1946, and brought for^ a litter of five treaties. 
The Big-Four ministers, ne.xt meeting in New York, haggled bitterly over 
these drafts. The final versions were formally signed in Paris, in February, 
1947, nearly two years after the collapse of Hitler. 

This batch of treaties involved Finland. Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Italy. The United States, which had not declared war on Finland, wai 
not a party to the Finnish pact, but W’as a signatory of the others. The trea- 
ties were not popular with the American people, who loudly objected to the 
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reparations that gave the Soviets an undue amount of continuing influence. 
But the Senate, realizing that these arrangements were the best obtainable, 
approved them without enthusiasm. 

The treaty with Italy was showered with brickbats by powerful Italian- 
American groups in the United Slates, largely because it provided for the 
payment of reparations to the Soviet Union. Many Americans feared that 
when the Allied troops left Italy, the militant Communist party would take 
over. The Senate finally approved the pact, 79 to 10, after hearing argu- 
ments that the United Nations would help defend Italian democracy 
when the foreign bayonets had departed. The treaty was also denounced 
in Italy, where a former prime minister publicly regretted that Columbus 
had ever discovered America. 

FOUR.PO\VER FRICTION IN GERMANY 
The German Reich, in accordance with the unrealistic arrangements 
made at Yalta and Potsdam in 1945, was chopped into four administrative 
zones: the American, the British, the French, and the Soviet. The rubble 
heap known as Berlin, deep in the Russian zone, was likewise cut into four 
sectors. 

The vengeful Morgenthau plan, designed to turn Germany into a 
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potato patch," had been quickly discarded after its adoption at Quebec 
in 1944. Tlie simple truth was that an agrarian economy could not begin 
to support the teeming millions of Germany. Even before the war ended, 
Washington had become keenly aware that a re-industiialized German 
Reich was vital to the economic recovery of Europe. More than that, Ger- 
many had become a crucially important dike against the westward surge 
of SoWet communism, ^\’ashinglon therefore threw its postwar support 
behind a rehabilitated but shadded Germany — de-Nazified, demilitarized, 
and democratized. 

The Frencli security obsession, so troublesome after World War I, again 
raised its bead alter ^t'orld War II. Tlie people of France, their soil thrice 
polluted since 1870 by the German hobnailed boot, were vehemently 
opposed to a re\italized Germany. In an effort to quiet French fears, Secre- 
tary of Slate Byrnes in 1946 offered the other members of the Big Four a 
twenty-five year treaty designed to keep Cermany demilitarized. Despite 
this startling departure from Americas no-alliance tradition, Bjines and 
his successor raised the lime limit to forty years. But the SoWetS, who abo 
feared a resurgent Germany, complained ^at such guarantees did not go 
far enough. 

Reparations from Germany also proved to be a meat)’ bone of contention. 
The Russians, insisting that they had been promised $10 billion at Yalta, 
began to seize manufactured goods from current German production. The 
Americans replied that the $10 billion had been accepted merely as a basis 
/or diseoision. They further argued that whffe the Russians might properly 
remove factories, they were violating the Potsdam Agreement and diseour- 
aging German incentive when they carted away the output of those 
factories. One obvious goal of Moscow was to leave the Germans so im- 
poverished that they would be willing to follow the Pied Piper of Com- 
munism and so weak as not to constitute a future menace. 

The Soviets were also eager to turn Germany into a satellite state. They 
set up a puppet Communist party in their own zone, and through it 
drenched the other three zones with propaganda — all in violation of the 
Potsdam agreement. They also retained hundreds of thousands of German 
prisoners of war, likewise contrary to agreement, and presumably for 
purposes of Communist indoctrination.* 

WAR CRIMES AND THE TWO GERMAmS 

The Soviets managed to co-operate more satisfactorily with their three 
Western allies in bringing the leading Nazi war "criminals before the 
bar of justice, at Nuremberg, Germany. These trials were designed to 
establish an international law go\’emmg Avar crimes, and thus deter future 
‘ See General L. D. Clay, Decision In Cermany (Garden City, N.Y., 1950). 
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aggressors by promising a noose instead of a halo. The proceedings were 
criticized to some extent in the United States as “judicial lynchings. They 
seemed to fly in the face of the ex-post-facta principle, deeply imbedded 
in the American Constitution, that no man should be punished for an 
offense that was not a crime when the deed was committed. 

The trials nevertheless ground on. Finally, on October 1, 1946, nineteen 
leadmg Nazis were found guilty. Twelve were sentenced to death, but the 
blubbery Herman Goering cheated the gallows by swallowing poison in 
his ceU. Trials of smaller-fry Nazis lor varying crimes went forward for 
many months. 



The deadlock in Austria, wluch likewise was carved into four zones, 
proved hardly less vexatious than that in Germany. Washington regarded 
the Austrians as a liberated people, on the theory that they had been raped 
by Hitler in 1938. Moscow regarded them as a subject people, on the theory’ 
that they had been willingly seduced. Serious friction developed beriveen 
Moscow and the Westeiu Powers over such controversies as reparations 
and the Soviet seizure of Austro-Cerman assets. 

The four-way tangle in Germany could not go on indefinitely. The Pots- 
dam agreement of 1945 had stipulated that Germany should be treated as 
an economic unit. Yet the Soviets flatly refused to send food from their 
predominantly agricultural zone to tiie industrialized western zones. 
There was considerable truth in General Cby s witticism that in the divi- 
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Sion of Germany the Russians got the agriculture, the British the industry 
(the Ruhr), and the Americans the scenery. The British and Americans, 
burdened svith heavy occupation costs and seeking to make their own 
zones self-suRicienl, finally arranged for a bizonal economic merger late 
in 1946. The Soviets thereupon gare vent to outraged outcries that the 
Potsdam pact had been broken by the establishment of “Bizonia.” 

A giant-boot stride toward an independent West Germany was taken 
when the French were penuaded to merge their zone with the British and 
American zones. *Trizonia“ thus became the basis for the new German 
Federal Republic, under a constitution framed by the Germans at Borm 
in 1949. But grave trouble still loomed ahead. There were two Germanys 
and two Berlins, each caught in the middle of an East•^Vest tug of war, 
and each striving to be the magnet that would draw the other to itself. 

THE CHINESE PU22LE 

On the other side of the globe, the prospects for Chlang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist government seemed far from hopeless when World War 11 ended. 
'The Sovdets, to be sure, had secured a strong foothold in China, thanks to 
the “sell out” at Yalta as accepted by Chiang in the Sino-Soviet "friend- 
ship” treaty of August 14. 1945. But at the same time Stalin had solemnly 
bound himself to support the Nationalist government as against the Com- 
munists. The Americans bad rendered Chiang invaluable help in air-lifting 
three Chinese armies to the northern and eastern regions, and United 
States marines had seized and held vital seaports along the China coast for 
the Nationalists. 

But the picture in Manchuria, the industrial heart of China, rapidly 
darkened. When the Soviet armies withdrew In 1946, they systematically 
wrecked or removed most of the factory machinery. They also delayed 
their departure so as to assist the Chinese Communists, who speedily 
enlarged their foothold with captured Japanese arms conveniently “aban- 
doned” by the Russians. Before long the Communists were secretly receiv- 
ing co-operation and assistance &om the Soviets, who thus betrayed their 
pledges to Chiang in the treaty of 1945. 

The rapid deterioration of the Nationalist position aroused grave fears 
in the Occidental world. The United States was beginning to perceive 
■wVii increasing c^ariiy ibaX Xbe Onnese CcnuTn.’cffiisXs, as discipits Kasl 
Marx, were not mere “agricultural reformers.” They were ideological 
cousins, if not outright bedfellows, of the Soviets. 

General George C. Marshall, firesh from his wartime laureb as United 
States Chief of Staff, was sent to China on a last-chance mission late in 
1945. His was the thankless task of making one supreme effort to end the 
protracted internal strife between Communists and Nationalists. After 
about a year of wearisome negotiations, he was finally forced to confess ^ 
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failure. He had learned to his sorrow that communism can no more com- 
promise with free enterprise than fire with water.® Returning home in 
1947, Marshall was sworn in as Secretary of State to succeed James F. 
Byrnes. The drafting of high-ranking generals for the diplomatic service, 
though criticized as a drift toward dictatorship, merely accentuated the 
fact that the war was now being continued by other means. The most 
pressing problems were those of power politics. 


THE COMMUNIZATION OF CHINA 

The grip of Chiang’s NationaL'st regime gradually weakened, largely 
because its inefficiency and corrupHon were undermining the confidence 
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of the Chinese people, conditions become hopeless enough, the 

masses will turn in desperation to almost anything— even the chains of 
communism. 

Washington nevertheless continued to send haphazard financial and 
military’ aid to Chiang, though cutting oflF arms in 1946-1947. Altogether 
this assistance, since mid-l&13, amounted to about $2 billion in money 
alone, to say nothing of military supplies and other succor. The Chinese 
Communists, who regarded the United States as their chief foreign 
enemy, condemned this support. Hie truth seems to bo that during these 
crucial postivar years l\'ashinglon openly aided Cliiang on a far larger 
scale tlian the Soviet Union secretly helped the Communists. 

The dam began to break late in 194^ when the Communists oi'erran 
Manchuria and pushed southward into the heart of China. In desperation, 
the glamorous Madame Chiang Kai-shek flew the Pacific to Washington, 
vainly seeking large-scale support for her faltering husband. In 1949 
Chiang was finally forced to flee the mainland of China with the shattered 
temnants of his army, and set up his refugee Nationalist government on 
the offshore island of Formosa. 

The collapse of China was UBdeniably the most staggering blow yet 
suffered by the free world in its Ufe-and-dealb struggle against Com- 
munism. With a half billion or so Chinese now in the Communist camp, a 
frightening shift had occurred m the world balance of power The Moscow 
Communists had started from scratch in 1917. Now, tliirtj’-two years later, 
they controlled about one-fourth of the world’s land and over one-third of 
its population. Tlieir shackled people numbered about 900,000,000. If one 
concedes that ^^'ashington forced a showdown with Japan over China on 
the eve of Pearl Harbor, then the United Slates had been robbed of the 
major fruit of World ^Var II in the Far East. 

WHO “LOST CHINA? 

Second-guessers in America now had their inning. Cribes of the Truman 
administration, chiefly Republicans, angrily charged that the catastrophe 
had been plotted by Communists in the American diplomaUc ser\-ice who 
had thwarted the prompt dispatching of effective aid. The esadence is 
sb-ong that only a powerful United States force could have turned the tide 
shortly after the war, at least teroporanly. But with American opinion 
vehemently supporting the “I-^vanna-go-home" movement, the sending of 
such an expeditionary force to China was simply out of the question. Nor 
can one prove that Chiang fell primarily because of the absence of arms. 
Enormous quantities of American munitions actually fell into the hands of 
the Communists, either through capture or sell-out by corrupt Nationalist 
leaders. When a regime has forfeited the confidence of its own people, 
dollars and bayonets are not likely to prop it up for long- The cliarge that 
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the United States “lost" China is w'catened by tlie simple fact that the 
United States never had China to lose. 

Washington’s semipassivc attitude tow'ard Cliina severely strained the 
bipartisan foreign policj’ established during the war and the postwar years. 
The Republicans, who bad gencralty gone along with the Democratic 
administrations in their policies toward Europe, refused to take any re- 
sponsibility for the disaster in Chinx They insisted, often angrily, tb^ 
they had not been properly consulted in advance. Kfany of them continued 
to demand furtlicr financial aid for the Nationalists, even at the expense 
of the recovery in Europe, and even after Chiang had fled to Formosa. 

The State Department, hoping to head off what it regarded as expensive 
injections into the dead dragon of Nationalist China, issued a sensational 
White Paper, on August 5, 1949. This handpicked collection of documents 
not only absolved the United States of responsibility for Cbiang’s collapse, 
but put the blame squarely on the Nationalist regime — a regime that was 
represented as inept, selfish, purblind, and faithless. This astounding de- 
nuxidalion of a friendly government, though condemned by many Re- 
publicans, received vsade public support • 

Most Americans were evidently resigned to Washington’s policy of wait- 
ing for “the dust to settle.” There seemed Lttle point in further antagoniz- 
ing the victorious Communists, with whom devotees of the Open Door 
still hoped to do business. Optimists could always hope that some 500,- 
000,000 war-ravaged Chinese would prove to be a millstone around the 
necks of the Soviets, or perhaps become so powerful as to throw overboard 
their Soviet tutors. (This hope became a reality in the 1960’s.) 

A DOSE OF DEMOCRACY FOR JAPAN 
The rehabilitation of Japan, in glaring contrast svith China, presented 
one of the brighter spots in the troubled Far East. Tlie United States, as 
the principal conqueror, was chiefly responsible for the Allied military 
occupation. Soviet Russia had only an advisory voice on the Four-Po'ver 
Allied Council for Japan, and hence svas unable to snarl up the adminis- 
tration, as she did in Germany. Five-starred General Douglas Mac- 
Arthui sat firmly in the drivers seat, while an eleven-power Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington ventured to send out directives to him 
The able but highhanded MacArthur evoked emphatic but futile pro- 
tests from the Soviets, who did not relbh being dosed with their own 
dictatorial medicine. Unable to make satisfactory headway in communiz- 
ing Japan, the Russians blocked all progress toward a peace treaty with 
*As early as May 27, 1949, CaBiy discovered that only 22% favored help for 
China, as corapared vsllh 557» a year before. Pub. Opin. XII, 548. Gallup 

found (Sept, 18, 1949) that a selected group of informed persons blamed the United 
States, in the ratio of 53 to 26, for not sending more help. By August 13, 1954, only t 
adult in 14 blamed Washington. CaHup Release. 
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Tok) 0 , except on their terms. Thcj’ also continued to retain hundreds of 
thousands of Jap.inese prisoners of war, contrary to agreement but clearly 
for purposes of Communist indoct rin ation. 

General MacArthur, the Yankee ^flkado with a Greek-god bearing, 
molded the new Japan witli an imperious hand. The leading Japanese w’or 
lords, including ex-Premier Tojo, were given a protracted war crimes trial 
and executed in December, 1948. The attempt to bring American "de-mok- 
las-sie" to Japan went forxvard wnth unexpected smoothness. The new 
MacArtliur-dictated constitution of 1947 not only renounced war but also 
armed forces. Tliese reforms were urged by the United States largely be- 
cause of the lingering belief that the Soviets would prove co-operative and 
peace-loring. But when China fell to the Communists, and the free world 
found itself in desperate need of building up Japan as a bastion against 
Soxnet penetration, Americans regretted that ^ey had caused the Japa- 
nese to swear off war. Subsequent efforts by Washington to rearm Japan 
brought charges of inconsistenc)'. At all events, the Japanese acquiesced 
in the American occupation with surprising docility, and presumably in the 
knowledge that they svould get time off for good behavior— as in fact 
they did in the subsequent “soft" pc.ncc treaty of 1951.^ 

CURTAINS FOR PHIUPPINE COLONIALISM 

Farther south, the Philippine Islands were formally granted their long- 
promised independence in colorful ceremonies at Manila on America's 
Independence Day, July 4, 1946. The United States agreed, among other 
concessions, to pay the infant republic $620 million for damages sustained 
in fighting the Japanese, and to grant a preferential tariff. In return, Amer- 
ican citizens were to enjoy equality wth Philippine citizens in exploiting 
the rich resources of the arcliipelago. The United States also retained 
twentj’-tliree military and naval bases as leaseholds on a ninety-nine year 
basis. These outposts seemed all the more desirable as the tides of Com- 
munist aggression swirled deeper into southeastern Asia. 

The United States thus emerged as a leadmg champion of anticolonial- 
ism in Asia. Returning to its ancient ideals, the republic spectacularly re- 
nounced the most embarrassing remnant of its imperialistic deviation of 
1898. Like many another sinner who has “got religion," Uncle Sam put 
strong pressure on the other colonial powers in Asia to go and do likesvise. 
The complete liquidation of Dutcdi imperialism, and the substantial 
liquidation of French and British colonialism in the Far East, were at- 
tributable in some degree to the potent inffuence of Washington. The 
European powers, notably the Dutd), were not too happy about being 

’Se«^E. M. Martin, The Allied Occupation of Japan (Stanford Univeirity, Calif., 
194S), and R. A. Fearey, The Occupation of Japan: Second phase, 194S-50 (New 
Vork. 1950'. 
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evicted from tlieir proGtable colonial real estate, arid Uiey muttered un- 
pleasantly about the self-righteous United States. 

Yet, strangely cnougli, the Russians stole the show in the Far East as 
advocates of anticolonialism. While hspocritically practicing world-wide 
Communist imperialism, and while subjugating about 100,000,000 satellite 
neighbors in a flagrant apph'cation of colonialism, they posed in the Far 
East as the champions of anticolonialism against the British, Dutch, and 
French. Their propaganda was surprisingly successful, largely because the 
Asiatics had long and bitter memories of European exploitation. Uncle 
Sam was shoring up these nations in Europe as a bulwark against com- 
munism, and his association with them inevitably caused some of the tar 
of colonialism to rub oif onto his clothes. 

LAUNCHING THE UN 

The new world forum known as the United Nations was officially un- 
veiled in 1946, when the Assembly and Security Council convened for the 
first time in London. After voting to establish a permanent home In the 
United States, the organization found temporary quarters in the New York 
suburban area. In 1931-1952 it moved into its present headquarters in a 
magnificent, thirty-nine story, glass skysaaper located or> a Manhattan 
site donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The judicial arm of the United Nations, unlike the ill-fated World Court 
of the League, received a friendly reception in America. In August, 1946, 
the Senate voted, 60 to 2, to adhere to the new International Court of 
Justice. But this acceptance was watered down when the Senators, yielding 
to their time-honored fears, voted to exempt from “compulsory jurisdic- 
tion" all disputes involving domestic ^airs, such as tariffs and immigra- 
tion. The United States thus reserved'the right, under the famous Con- 
nally Reservation, to be the sole judge of what was “domestic.” 

Washington was eager to retain, under a trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions, the small but strategically important Japanese mandated islands in 
the Pacific — the Marianas, Marshalls, and Carolines. These hard-won out- 
posts were the only territorial gains that the American people desired from 
the wai. The Security Council finally awarded them to the United States, 
in April, 1947, but not until I^esident Truman had bluntly announced that 
the islands would be kept anyhow. 

The Soviets, who at first had shown scant enthusiasm for the UN, quickly 
seized upon it as a tool for spreading communist propaganda and combat- 
ing anti-Communist forces. Bitterly anti-Fascist, the Russians had a large 
hand in pushing through the UN Assembly a resolution recommending 
the withdrawal of ambassadors from Francos Spain. They used their veto 
in the Security Council to block an investigation of Communist activity in 
Greece. They likewise temporarily blackballed the admission of new 
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stales with alleged “Fascist- coloratioii, such as Ireland and Portugal, 
presumably because such nations would vote with the “capitalisUc” 
camp. ' ^ 

Most alarming of all was Moscow's hosUhty to America’s plans for the 
international control of atomic energy*. Washington, with unique generos- 
ity*, offered to share its terrible “secret, “ provided that adequate safeguards 
were erected. The chief barrier to such safeguards was the unwillingness 
of the secretive Soviets to permit international inspectors from the “capital- 
istic countries to prowl around their homeland. The Russians further 
demanded that the atomic bomb first be outlawed, and that the United 
States destroy its stockpiles of atomic bombs, preparatory to a world-wide 
arms reduction. The American people, already dismayed by Soviet be- 
havior, were naturally unready to throw away their potent new weapon.* 
The atomic deadlock was further intensified on September 23, 1949, 
'vhen President Truman announced that the Russians had recently ex- 
ploded a nuclear bomb. The United States had enjoyed its monopoly for 
only four short years after the war. New and terrifying power relationships 
were taking shape. Short of a preventive war, from which civilized opinion 
shrank, the day was inevitably coming when the Soviet Union would be 
able to destroy the United States as completely as the United States would 
be able to destroy the Soviet Union. 

THE \’ETO VIRUS 

The abuse of the veto in the Security Council by the Soviets brought 
partial paralysis to the United Nab'ons. The original intent of the Western 
democracies had been that this weapon would rarely be used, and nev’er 
to obstruct procedure or choke off debate. But the Russians, perceiving 
that they were heavily outnumbered by the “capitalistic” powers, wielded 
the veto from the outset in a routine and ruthless fashion. 

The case of Iran (Persia) early spotlighted the widening chasm between 
Russia and the democracies. When the deadline came in 1946 for the 
Russians to evacuate this oil-rich land, the Red army remained. The 
Iranians, over the WTathful objections of the Soviets, brought their case 
before the Security Council. The Russian delegate stalked out and con- 
tinued to absent himself whenever the issue was discussed. Pressure from 
world opinion, the United Nations, and the United States finally induced 
the Soviets to withdraw from Iran, but the basic issue was only postponed. 

The United Nations thus proved to be a cruel disappointment to the 
ordinary American, who had eamestty prayed for an iron-clad guarantee 
against future war. Cynics belittled its solid achievements in helping to 

•Gallup found la December. 1946. that 72% were opposed to destroying the 
bombs made and discontinuing the manufacture of others. Pub. Opin. Qiiar., XI, 
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bring peace to places like Iran, Indonesia, and India, and overlooked en- 
tirely its real but unspectacular progress in social and economic welfar^ 
The suspicion grew in America that the Soviets had joined the United 
Nations merely to snarl it up, while using it as a global sounding board for 
their Communist propaganda. Violent charges of “warmongering, fir's! 
flung by the Soviet delegate in 1947, strengthened this belief. 

The United Nations Charter made provision for an international police 
force to keep the peace, but largely because of Soviet obstruction such a 
contingent was not organiaed. A popular drive began to develop in Amer- 
ica to strengthen the UN by equipping its toothless gums with adequate 
dentures. The United World Federalists, who envisioned eventual world 
government, were conspicuous in their demands for a more powerful or- 
ganization. In 1948 sixteen United Stales Senators of botii parties de- 
manded a drastic revision of the United Nations, with or without Russia. 

But the alternatives to worrying along with the existing UN charter were 
uninviting. The Russians could veto any amendment, as well as any move 
to expel them from the United Nations. To secede from the UN and leave 
Russia alone with the corpse she had strangled in the cradle, would merely 
widen the growing gulf between East and West. There was at least some 
comfort in the fact that as long as the Soviets were throwing hot words in 
the forum of the UN, they were not throwing hot lead on the field of 
battle. 


THE IRON CURTAIN CLANGS DOWN 
The oft-invaded Russians were determined to strengthen themselves 
against future foes by marshaling subservient satellite nations on their 
flanks. The descent of Moscow’s “iron curtain" around the neighbors of the 
Soviet Union aroused the American people, more than anything else, to 
the nature of the Communist petiL 

Soviet darkness gradually enshrouded Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Hungary, as Moscow-manipulated stooges took command. Washington, 
appealing to Stalin’s unredeemed pledges at Yalta, lodged repeated pro- 
tests with Moscow against coercion and intimidation. But in Soviet think- 
ing security ranked higher than capitalistic conceptions of honor. Wash- 
ington also made repeated representations to the satellites themselves — 
and with no greater success — against such offenses as the execution of 
political prisoners and the persecution of religious leaders. 

Night likewise descended over Poland when a Soviet-dominated regime 
took control in 1945, also in defiance of Stalin’s pledges at Yalta. After 
exasperating delays, the farcical "free and unfettered" election, also prom- 
ised at Yalta, was held in 1947. 'The Communists polled about 90 pet cent 
of the vote, although the American ambassador reported that in an honest 
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ejection the opposition party would have won about 60 per cent of the 
votes.* W’ashin^on s protests against the flouting of the Yalta pledges were 
wasted paper and in^ 

Yugoslavia, a Communist satellite under the iron hand of Marshal Tito, 
presented special problems. The Yugoslavs reacted s’iolently against 
Americas opposition to their proposed grab of the Italian-Yugloslav city 
of Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic Sex The internationalization of the 
city created a witches’ cauldron, and numerous clashes ensued between 
the Yugoslav soldiers, on the one hand, and the American and British oc- 
cupying troops, on the other. 
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The Western world breathed easier in 1948, when Tito parted company 
with Moscow, amid angry words. ^Vhile stdl a Communist, he preferred 
his own local brand to that dictated by Moscow. Just as Roosevelt grasped 
the bloody hand of Stalin when be split wlh Hitler in 1941, so Truman 
grasped the bloody hand of Tito when he split \vith the Kremlin in I94S 
In the hope of encouraging “Titoinn” or independence among the other 
satellites of Moscow, the United States dispatclied arms and supplies to 
Tito. In less than ten )'ears these subs-entions amounted to about 52 billion, 
despite considerable opposition in AinCTica to underwriting any form of 
communism. As in the da)"? of the F^anco-American Alliance of 1778, a 
common danger was still making strange bedfellows. 

•See A. B. Lane, ISju; Pofand Betrayed (Indiaittpolis, 1948). 
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BAILING OUT BRITAIN 

The westward sweep of Corrununism sen’ed as a constant reminder that 
Britain, in 19-J5 as in 1940, was the only dependable major bulwark of 
democracy left in Europe. Yet the British, to whom foreign trade was life 
blood, emerged from six years of war with ships sunk, markets closed, and 
overseas capital bleeding away. Like most other nations, Britain was forced 
to buy more goods from Americans than Americans bought from her, and 
consequently her dollar balances in the United States were fast disappear- 
ing. This “dollar hemonhage" afflicted most other countries. It further 
underscored the fact that the American giant was not only the last great 
stronghold of capitalism but the world’s creditor to boot. 

The British, jarred by the sudden termination of lend-Iease in 194^. 
sought a gift or at least an interest-free loan from their rich American 
cousins. Late in 1945 a fifty-yeajr agreement was concluded which pro- 
vided for $3.75 hOlion at the low interest rate of 2 per cent. In return, 
Britain bound herself to abandon certain preferential trade practices that 
restricted the free flow of goods. Certain outspoken Britons, not overjoyed 
by these terms, sneered at tight-fisted Uncle Sam— "old Uncle Shylock"— 
and expressed fears that England would soon become the forty-ninth state. 

The debate in Congress over the British loan, despite the obrious need 
for haste, dragged along for seven long months. Tbere Uncle Sam wM 
condemned as a Santa Claus rather than a Shylock. Critics pilloried Britain 
as a poor credit risk (she had "welshed" after World War I), recalled 
America's generosity during World War 11, and pleaded for the over- 
burdened taxpayer. One jingle ran; 

There will always be a U.S.A. 

If we don't give it away. 

The recent triumph of the Labor government in Britain, with the conse- 
quent sharp turn toward socialism, also inspired much criticism. Congress- 
man Celler of New York was quoted as saying that the loan would “pro- 
mote too damned much social!^ at home and loo dairmed much imperial- 
ism abroad." 

The Truman administration realistically urged that the loan be approved 
on the basis of America's self-interest. Britain’s recovery was essential for 
world recovery, without wliich flie prosperity of the United States wouiJ 
presumably svilher away. Other supporters of the loan, foreshadowing the 
arguments for the Marshall Plan the next year, urged that Britain be bol- 
stered as a dike against Communism. Some grateful citizens even argued 
that wealthy and unscathed America owed the British an enormous debt 
for having held out alone against Hitler in 1940. 

'The British loan was nc\-er popular in the Ui^itcd States, and the public 
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opinion polls indicated that it ne\'er commanded majority support.’® The 
final vote in Congress, in July, 1946, was favorable but relatively close: 46 
to 54 in the Senate and 219 to 155 in the House. Ironically, the long delay 
in Congress during an era of rising prices caused the purchasing power of 
the loan to shrink far below what the British had committed themselves 
to repay. 


A HANTEN FOR JEWS 

The Palestine problem came to a boil at the lime of the debates over the 
British loan, and got in its way. The Jews had long dreamed of securing a 
national haven in tlieir ancestral lands. With tens of thousands of their 
co-religionists uprooted by the war, and some six million butchered by the 
Nazis, they were determined to gel it But the Arabs, who outnumbered 
the Jews about two to one in Palesb'ne, had established prior rights through 
centuries of residence, and they could not be elbowed aside without grave 
injustices. 

The British also were heavily involved. As holders of an old League of 
Nations mandate over Palestine, they had obligations to the Arabs. In a 
scries of heart-rending scenes, British naval patrols turned back a number 
of steamers laden with destitute Jewish refugees within sight of the From* 
ised Land. 

The United States, needing oil and bases in the Middle East to curb 
Soviet Russia, was also reluctant to alienate the Arabs and drive them into 
the arms of the Kremlin. But if the Arabs had the oil, which was far away, 
the American Jews had the vote, which was near at hand. Jewish- 
Americans, especially those in New York, might turn the forthcoming 
Presidential election of 1948 against President Truman. 

Truman indicates in his memoirs that he was motivated largely by 
humanitarianism, but the circumstances suggest that he was not immune 
to politics. In October, 1946, he publicly repeated his desire that 100,000 
Jews be admitted to Palestine. Several days later his prospective opponent 
in the Presidential sweepstakes. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, trumped this ace >vith a demand for several hundred thousand. 

The financially exhausted British finally dumped their Palestine burden 
on the doorstep of the United Nations, early in 1947. A scheme for parti- 
tioning the troubled Holy Land between Arabs and Jews was adopted by 
the UN Assembly later that year, with the Arab delegates violently dis- 
senting. The experts in the State Department, thinking of America’s enor- 
mous strategic interest in retaining the good will of the Arabs, \-igorously 
opposed partition. But President ’Truman, whether influenced by humani- 
tarianism or politics, applied pressure to help force partition through the 
United Nations. The Soviets during these postwar years seldom voted 

“See Pub. Opin. Quer., IX, 533. 
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with the United States on a major Issue, but this time they did. EvidenUy 
they were hoping to stir up troubled waters in which they could probtably 
fish. These hopes were abundantly fulfilled. 

The Jewish Zionists, their long-deferred goal in sight, moved rapidly. 
With Palestine already involved in civil strife ss-ilh the Arabs, they an- 
nounced the formation of the new slate of Israel, on May 14, 191^- About 
eleven minutes after tliis proclamation. President Tmman, presumably 
with an eye to the impending election, stoic a march on other nations 
by hastily extending tic facto recognition.** 

Tlie infant state of Israel — a child of battle— was soon attached on sev- 
eral sides by Arab armies. Tlic invaders were hurled back by numerically 
inferior but better trained Jewish forces, who received aid in money and 
man power from their co-rcligionists In the United States. Mediation by 
the United Nations brought a halt to the fighting in 1919, with the distin- 
guished American Negro, Dr. Ralph j. Bundle, w-inning plaudits for bis 
role in the negotiation. A new state thus saw the light of day. In circum- 
stances as fantastic as those related In tlic Arabian nights. 

As far as America was concerned, the partition of Palestine presented a 
curious clash of motives. Short-range humanitarian and political interests 
eclipsed long-range economic and strategic interests. The Arab nations, 
sitting on the richest oil pool in the world, had been friendly to the United 
States when the war ended. Franklin Roosevelt had promised them sym- 
pathetic treatment. But after they had been humiliated by Jews bearing 
American arms, they spat when they spoke the hated word "American. 

The picture was further clouded by the presence of approximately one 
million bedraggled and uprooted Arabs. Expelled from Israel by the war, 
they were festering nearby in idleness, poverty, and semistarvation in 
hate-ridden camps for displaced persons. The Israeli were not willing to 
let them return, while the Arabs themselves were unwilling to resettle 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, supported largely hy American dollars, these 
luckless refugees continued to eke out a miserable existence as pa%vns m 
the game of power politics. Grave trouble loomed ahead. 
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Ltt 01 not be dteelced — ut ere today in the tnidd 
of a cold tivtf. 

DcasAnoDAneai, April, 1917 


THE TOUMAN DOCTRINE 

The naked Accrcsstovj of Moscoav had, by early 19-17, $A^■ung Atneriean 
opinion around In favor of a “gct-tough*wiih.Ruj$ia" polic)-. President 
Truman, aware of imminent Communist Inroads and conRdent of strong 
public backing, prepared to take resolute action. As he privately remarked, 
'I'm tired of babying the So\-ict$." 

The time for decision came in February, 1917. Tlie overburdened Brit- 
ish shocked Washington by announcing that they could no longer preside 
full-scale economic support for the "rightist" government of Greece. When 
they withdrew their assistance, the Communist guerrillas, who were re- 
ceiving help from their Communist neighbors to the north, would no doubt 
seize control. Greece would then gravitate Info the Soviet orbit The posi- 
tion of Turke)’, on which Moscow was exerting heavy pressure, would be- 
come untenable. The strategically vital eastern Mediterranean would pre- 
sumably fall like a ripe pear into Communist hands, and the impact on 
the free world would be catastrophia 
President Truman, after hurried conferences with military and Congres- 
sional leaders, made a surprise appearance before Congress, on March 
12, 1947, to present an epochal pronouncement. In solemn tones he de- 
scribed the plight of war-racked Greece, and then declared: 

One of the primary objectives of the fweign policy of the United States is 
the creation of conditions in whidi we and other nations will be able to 
Awrk out a way of hfe free from coercion .... We shall not realize our 
objec^es. however, unless we are willing to help free peoples to maintain 
institutions and thrir natioiia] integrity against aggressive move- 
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merits that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. [Applause ] This 
is no more than a fr^nk recognibon that totahtarian regimes imposed on 
free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine uie foundations of 
international peace and hence the security of the United States.* 

Truman thereupon concluded that "it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free p^ples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” ^Vith this goal in view, he re- 
quested an appropriation of 5^00 million for economic and military succor 
to Greece and Turkey. This, he conceded, was a “serious course,” but the 
alternative to drifting v,-fls “much more serious. [Applause.]” The implica- 
tion was clear tliat Congress liad better expend a modest amount of the 
ta.xpa)'ers‘ money than later expend the taxpayer himself. When Truman 
concluded. Congress ar^>se as one man to applaud — except for one left- 
wing member. 


cash for "CONTAINMENT 

The Truman Doctrine was the major opening gun in what journalists 
called the “cold war"— a 'var waged by means other than shooting. It abo 
inaugurated in a spectacular way the new policy of “containment” or the 
attempt to stem Soviet advances in vital spots.* The public, though now 
willing to halt Russian aggression by risky measures, was momentarily 
stunned by the President’s blast. But the feeling was general that while 
the “Truman Doctrine" was fraught with peril, a policy of dangerous do* 
nothingism was even more perilous. The only two major groups to express 
strong hostility were the left-wing "liberals." for whom Henry A. Wallace 
^vas a spokesman, and the old-line isolationists, for whom the Chicago 
Tribune was a leading mouthpiece.* 

Critics of the Truman Doctrine advanced numerous and weighty argu- 
ments. It would cost too much, for the initial appropriation would be but a 
drop in the bucket. It w'ould create the bad precedent of sticking the 
national nose into the internal affairs of other nations. It would goad into 
W’ar the So\iet Communists, who could not be fought with mere dollars. 
It would bypass the United Nations and ^vea]cen that organization at the 
very time when it was getting off to a \vobbIy start. 

As far as the UN was concerned, Truman had clearly taken lone-hand 
action because of the inevitable delaying tactics of the Soviets. But he had 
gone so far out on the end of a limb that he could not be repudiated without 


‘ Cong. Record. 80 Cong., 1 less., p. 1981 (March 12. 1947). 

* The reputed author of ••eonfainmenf' was George F. Kennan of the State Depart- 
ment, whose views, published anonymously at the time, later appeared in his 
American Foreign Policy (ChicaKo. 1951). pp. lOT-128. 

* The Truman Doctrine grew “ popularity, la March, 1947, the loan to Greece 
was supported by 56%; that to Turkey by only 49S®. The sending of military advisers 
was less popular. Opinion Neti't. Aprd IJ^ 1947. 
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weakening the United States in the eyes of the world at a critical hour. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, who with a majority of his Republican 
colleagues continued to support a bipartisan foreign polic)', helped to 
push through Congress a face-saving amradment. It stipulated that when- 
ever the United Nations was prepared to take over the burden, the United 
States would lay it dorsu. 



rOUB-HEADED BEAR 

i Goldberg ia the Kew York Sun. 1916. courtesy of the 
* Ketp yprt Sun. lac. 

After a windy debate of about two mondis. Congress approved the 
initial Truman Doctrine appropriation of $400 million on May 15. 1947, 
The vote, which reflected wide public sapport, was 67 to 23 in the Senate 
and 2S7 to 107 in the House. 

The Truman Doctrine was of incalculable significance. It enabled 
America to seize the ofi'emive in the Cold War to “contain” com- 
munism. Although applied to Greece and Turkey, it was general in scope 
and led b>' direct steps to the vastly more important Marshall Plan and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). It was a kind of lend- 
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lease— this time against communism rather than fascism. It reversed the 
nonintervention principle of the original Monroe Doctrine, but like the 
Monroe Doctrine it aimed at long-range defense.* 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Once the American people had accepted the principle of helping inde- 
pendent governments resist communism, they gradually perceived that 
stopgap aid for only Greece and Turkey was merely sending a boy on a 
man’s errand. ^Var•blasted Western Europe, further scourged by the icy 
Nvinter of 194&-1947, was not making the necessary economic recovery. 
Local Communist groups were deliberately sabotaging progress by strikes 
and other incendiary tactics. If the chaos that was so favorable to com- 
munism should develop, the Communists would probably seize control 
of Italy and France. All Western Europe would then fall mto their grip, 
and Moscow’s influence would sweep to the English Channel. 

Into the breach boldly stepped the Secretary of State, General Marshall. 
Speaking at the Har\'ard University commencement exercises, on June S, 
1947, he announced a policy that forthwith dwarfed the Truman Doc- 
trine. He suggested that the nations of Europe get together, devise long- 
range plans for economic recover>% concentrate on self-help and mutual 
assistance, and present to Washington a specific statement of their needs. 
The United States would then support them with financial help "so far as 
It may be practical. . . .“ 

The Marshall speech did not at once make a great splash in the United 
States.’ It was not a clear-cut promise, and it put the burden of initiative 
squarely on Europe’s shoulders- But gradually the American people per- 
ceived that the Marshall scheme was no unilateral Truman Doctrine 
aimed at militaiy aid or tanpor.^r\- relief It was an inclusive plan, and so 
designed by Truman, looking toward long-range rehabilitation. .v 

The foreign ministers of France and Britain, recognizing the breath- 
taking implications of Marshall's overture, seized the initiative. They ar- 
ranged for a meeting at Paris, to which the Soviet foreign minister, V. M. 
Molotov, was also invited After a short but stormy stay, he finally walked 
out, thus spuming an enviable opportunity to tie up the Marshall Plan 
with obstructionism. 

The British and French thereupon issued invitations for a general con- 
ference at Paris, to which twenty-two nations were invited — all Europe 
west of Russia except Fascist Spain. The eight nations under the shadow 
of the Kremlin declined, or were forced to spurn the "imperialist” plot, 
cooked up for “the enslavement of Europe." They were Albania, Bulgaria, 

‘ Xfonroe promised to stay out of Greece; Truman urged America to go into 

‘Caliup found (July 23. 1947) that of the 49% who had heard of the Marshall 
proposal. 577o were favorable, and 2l% opposed. Fub. Opin. Quar., XI, 495. 
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Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
The sixteen that accepted were Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Eire, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. Representatives of these six- 
teen Marshall Plan countries, meeting in Paris from July to September, 
1947, finally wove their "shopping lists" of help desired from America into 
an integrated program. 

One defiant answer of Moscow to the Marshall Plan was the nine-natioi. 
Communist Information Bureau (Cominform), announced on October 5, 
1947. It was in effect a revival of Ae Old Comintern, which ostensibly had 
been disbanded in 1943. The new agency svas openly designed to promote 
communism by sabotaging the economic recovery of Europe under the 
Marshall Plan. At the same time the Kremlin, through the counter Molotov 
Plan, would attempt to shackle its satellites together as an economic 
whole. They would fight all schemes to spread capitalism eastward. 


MARSHALING MARSHALL DOLLARS 

The scene now shifted to Washington, where President Truman sub- 
mitted his Marshall Plan estimates to Congress, in December, 1947. They 
embraced $17 billion for four-and-one-quarter years, with an initial outlay 
of $6 8 billion for the first fifteen months. The debate in Congress then 
began in earnest, and despite the urgent need for haste, consumed more 
than three precious months. 

Advocates of the Marshall Plan, though appealing to simple humanl- 
tarianism, stressed the hread-aad-butter argument that a prosperous Eu- 
rope was essential for Americas oxvn prosperity. Industrial and agricul- 
tural groups, worried about their overseas markets, warmly seconded this 
view. But the necessity of halting Soviet communism was no doubt the 
compelling argument. The Marshall Plan was admittedly a calculated risk, 
but it was cheaper than war. If successful in redressing the European 
balance, it might head off a confiict that xvould be infinitely costly and 
destructive. 

Critics of the Marshall scheme charged that it was just another “Opera- 
tion Rathole. “Uncle Santa Claus” bad already poured too much money 
into the pockets of ungrateful Europeans — al^ut $12 billion in various 
loans and handouts since mid-1945. America had better make herself 
strong at home, conserve her resources, and help her own needy people. 
^VtVierwise she would oSend fiie Soviets (who were already offended^ 
divide Europe (which was already divided), and lay herself open to the 
Russian charge (which had already been made) of “dollar imperialism. 
The whole device, cried Henry A. Wallace, was a “Martial Plan." 

The Kremlin unwittingly helped spur the languishing Marshall Plan 
appropriation through Congress. The Communist coup of February, 1948, 
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in CzechosIovaUa had a profound effect, especially the suicide of the be- 
loved Foreign Minister MasatyU under circumstances that suggested foul 
play. Hardly less disturbing was Moscow’s strong-arming of “Brave little” 
Finland into a distasteful alliance, "niese alarming developments not ouly 
increased enthusiasm for the Marshall Plan, but sped through Congress 
an unprecedented peacetime conscription law and an appropriation for 
a potent airforce. 

The debate on Marshall aid at length ended. The legislators, who were 
unwilling to bind future Congresses by a long-term appropriation, finally 
voted §6.098 billion for various purposes during the first twelve months. 
The tscit tm^erstan<3ing w'as fhaf simifar sums would be {orthcoming 



through the next three years. This measure, after passing the House 329 
to 74 and the Senate 69 to 19, was signed by Truman on April 3, 1948. 

The Marshall Plan — officially caUed the European Recovery Program 
(ERP) — was approved just in time to influence the Italian election. The 
militant Communist Party, crying "Death to Truman," was threatening to 
seize control and undermine the position of the democracies in Europe. 
The Italian people, thus confronted with the choice between the concrete 
aid of the Marshall Flan and the pie-in-lhe-sky promises of communism, 
returned a smashing verdict agamst the Communists. 

The Marshall Plan, which turned out to be a spectacular success, was 
an epochal step in both foreign policy and poshvar recovery. This eco- 
nomic blood transfusion— altogether $10.25 billion in three years— took 
the Europeans off their backs and pul them on their feel. It halted the 
westward surge of communism. It was one of the major steps in the e\xilu- 
tion of the North Atlantic Trea^ Organization (NATO). It was inter\'en- 
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tion of a sort— or counterintervcnlion against the Communists — but inter- 
vention designed to create the economic and political conditions in which 
free men could make a free choice of government. The Marshall Plan 
deservedly takes high rank among “the most unsordid acts in history. 
The money, to be sure, was given but it was given largely for what were 
deemed to be the best interests of the United States. 

AIRUFTS AND AIRWAVES 

Berlin was perhaps the Erst critical area to suffer from Soviet resentment 
against the Marshall Plan. Moscow had long been disturbed by the success 
of the British, Americans, and French in unifying their German zones and 
in establishing currency reform. On June 24, ]9tS, therefore, the Soviets 
shut off all non-Russian traffic to Berlin, ercept by air. They evidently 
reasoned that America, Britain, and France, unable to supply the garrisons 
and populations in their sectors, would abandon the city. It would then 
become a rallying point for the Soviets in the unification of an all* 
Communist Germany. 

President Truman, supported by the British, promptly and courageously 
refused to be run out of Berlin. In arriving at this decision, he correctly 
interpreted the mood of the American people.* American and British air- 
men speedily inaugurated the Berlin airlift, through which they under- 
took the gigantic task of supplying not only their garrisons but the needs 
of some 2,500,000 people as well. “Operation Vittles," as it was called, at 
one time was Eying in some 4500 tons of suppL’es a day, including coal- 
expensive coal. 

The Berlin blockade backfired badly on Moscow. There were some tick- 
lish scrapes with Russian fighter planes, and the peace of the world lay 
with the trigger fingers of Soviet airmen. But President Truman and his 
associates properly concluded that the Russians did not want to fight — 
otherwise they would have let war come then and there. The West gained 
in popularity with its fallen German foes, while the Soviets sank even 
lower. The Berlin airlift thus proved to be a stimulant to the formation of 
the West German Republic, and also an important step toward the North 
Atlantic Alliance. The Russians, pinched by a counterblockade of their 
zone by the West, finally agreed to end their blockade of Berlin in 1949, 
after about a year’s triaL 

Spectacular episodes meanwhile had further highlighted the pervasive- 
ness of Soviet communism. *1116 House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, which had been flushing out small-fiy Communist conspirators, 
finally emerged with big game. It found evidence that in 1937-1938 Alger 
Hiss, then an official in the State Department, had betrayed important 

•One national poll (Sept 15, 1945) showed that 8S7o were {or staying in Berlin, 
^70 were for leaving, and 8% were ondecided. Pub. Optn. Quaf . XII, 764. For the 
whole story see L. D. Clay. Decitian ui Cerman^ (Garden City, N.V., 1950). 
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secrets to Soviet agents. After two sensational trials, Hiss u-as found guUty 
of perjury in 1950, and sentenced to a prison term of five years. 

Such incidents induced the American people, despite a natural aversion 
to such methods, to try to match w’capons witli the Soviets on the propa- 
ganda front. When World War 11 had ended, an economy-minded Con- 
gress was giving niggardly support to an informational and cultural 
program, popularly known as the “Voice of America." It was designed to 
instruct other people in the American w-ay of life, through radio and other 
agendes, and thus combat communism. As the wholesale propaganda 
activities of the Soviets became more blatant, and as the conviction deep- 
ened that the only way to bring the truth to the Russians and their satel- 
lites was by a short-wave radio. Congress pricked up its ears. Early in 
1948 it put the "Voice of America" on a permanent basis with more ade- 
quate funds, although tliey were far short of what the Soviets were spend- 
ing.^ The American short-wave radio program had serious defects, but its 
partial success was attested by persistent Soviet efforts to “jam” its broad- 
casts. 


THE TRUNiAN "MIRACLE" OF 1948 


The Republicans, who had been the "outs" for sixteen Jong years, were 
confident of victory as the Presidential campaign of 194S approached. 
They enthusiastically renominated their previous candidate, the dapper 
Governor Dewey of New York. The prospects of President Truman, who 
received the Democratic nomination, seemed hopelessly weakened when 
the Southern wing of his part)' — the “Dixiecrals"— bolted in protest 
against his program of civil rights for Negroes. 

Truman and Dewey, concentrating their fire on domestic problems, suc- 
ceeded fairly well in keeping foreign policy on the new bipartisan level. 
Dewey condemned the administration for its "wobbling and fumbling" 
tactics, rather than for its over-all poh'cy and objectives. While demanding 
a "firm" stand toward Moscow, he urged more aid for the faltering regime 
of Chiang Kai-shek. "Harassed Hany" Truman, undaunted by the seem- 
ing odds against him, loured the country in a whistle-stop campaign which 
struck hard at the short-sighted Republican isolationism since 1920. 

The already confused campaign was complicated by the antics of Henry 
A. Wallace. An idealist and visionary who hated war, he had been forced 
trot oi Truman’s Cabinet as Stcietaiy oi Commerce publicly advocat- 
ing a go-easy-on-Russia policy while the Secretary of State was publicly 
advocating a get-tough-wilh-Russla policy. Wallace thereafter pulled no 
punches, both at home and abroad, in hammering at the bipartisan anti- 


’ Gallup found that In Tune. 1947, » pluiaUty of 46% was opfwsed to short-wave 
broadcast to Russia, but by December. 1948. 58% were favorable to spen^g « 
much In Europe for propaganda as Russia was. Fub. Opiiu Quar., \1. 493, XIII. 171. 
A separate organization, divorced from tbe State Depa^eot and kno^ as the 
United States InformaUoo Agency, was set up in 1953 to handle propaganda. 
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Soviet policy of Washington, In May, 1948, he touched off what his fol- 
lowers called a "peace scare" by addressing an open letter to Manhal 
Stalin, to which the latter replied cordially. This bj'p^ssing of the State 
Department was probably a violation of tlic Logan Act of 1799, which as 
revised forbade unauthori 2 cd negotiations with foreign governments re- 
garding issues in dispute with the United States. 

Wallace finally made good his threat to head a third party when he 
further split the Democrats by accepting the Progressive nomination in 
July, 1948. His platform denounced the Truman doctrines as allegedly in- 
spired by Wall Street and professional militarists. It also condemned the 
recent peacetime draft, and demanded an end to the stalemate in Soviet- 
American relations. The views of the Waibceites attracted many “liberals" 
and disaffected elements, who naturally received noisy backing from the 
American Communists. Wallace undoubtedly weakened the posih'on of 
the United States, and may have encouraged the Kremlin to continue its 
stiff-necked course. 

Truman scored an incredible upset, partly because of his own vigor but 
largely because of Dewey's vagueness. No^dy seemed to be for him ex- 
cept the voters. Wallace polled only 1,156,103 votes out of more than 45 
million cast, although he was unable to get his name on the ballot in some 
states. This evidence that the nation was behind Washington’s “firm” 
Soviet policy may have had a sobering effect on the Kremlin, which began 
to adopt a somewhat more conciUatory tone. 

THE "BOLD NEW" POINT FOUR PROGRAM 

Enheartened by his triumph, Truman highlighted his inaugural address 
by urging, under Point Four, a “Bold New Program." It ra^ in signifi- 
cance with the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

The Point Four program was breathtaking in its global coverage, for it 
embraced most of the underdeveloped and backward countries of the 
earth. It was not a "giveaway" program, like the Marshall Plan, but a 
Technical Assistance Program. The underprivileged nations would be 
taught by American technicians how to help themselves. The United States 
would export skills and “know-how" rather than money. 

The Bold New Program corniced idealism with hard-headed realism. 
If impoverished nations could become prosperous, they would prosper 
the United States by providing rich markets. At the same time, the reduc- 
tion of poverty would reduce the appeal of communism, and thus help in 
the crusade to “contain the communistic imperialism of Moscow. 

The new program would cost mon^, although the outlays would be 
small as compared with the MarshaD Plan. But Truman preferred to spend 
millions to prevent people from becoming Communists rather than spend 
billions to shoot them after they became Communists. The Marshall Plan 
had been a short-range “crash" program, designed to revive the war- 
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ravaged countries of U’estem Europe as buffers against communism. Point 
Four was a long-term program, designed to help backward countries 
any>vhere that were willing to accept technical guidance. 

Tlie Point Four program got under way slowly in 1950 with a modest 
appropriation of $34.5 million. By the end of the next year trainees had 
come to America from more than a score of nations, and aid had been ex- 
tended to thirty-four countries, ranging from India to Iran, from Paraguay 
to Liberia. By 1933 the public and Congress were so favorably impressed 
with the results that they raised the annual appropriation to $155.6 million, 
which was negligible when compared with the annual defense budget. 



l/.S. Toreia'}iAid,MiliCayif und- Economic 
r9-f5~’95‘^ 


The practical results of the long-range Truman program were soon evi- 
dent in many theaters. Increasing the food supply was a primary objec- 
tive, and this was achic>’ed through such contributions as improved seeds 
and fertilizers. The eradication of disease vras no less important, whether 
of typhus in Iran or malaria in Peru and Burma. The benefits were ako 
seen in transportation, monetary reform, irrigation programs, and hydro- 
electric installations. Above all, in vocabonal schools American experts 
taught the natives how to teach natives to employ the necessary skilk. On 
a dollar-for-dollar basis, none of the enormous e^enditures of the years 
after World War II returned such rich dividends in good will and support 
for America’s foreign policies as the Point Four scheme * 

The underprivileged nations of Latin America were a major concero 
of the “Bold New Program.” Poverty and disease provided a lush culw-'*’ 


•See J. B. Bingham, Shirt Sleece DtfJomacy. Point 4 tn Action (New YoA. 
Eugene Staley, The Futufe of Vndetdetaoped Countner (New Tort 1951)- 
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bed for the Communists, whose slogan was 'Dowm with Yankee Imperial- 
ism.” The Latin Americans, moreo\’er, were aggrieved to see so many 
billions being poured into Europe under the Marshall Plan, especially after 
the deluge of American dollars during the critical war period. The Point 
Four program did something to assuage their bitterness, to create a firmer 
front in. Latin America against communism, and to strengthen the Pan- 
American ideal. 


THE TRUCE WITH ARGENTINA 

Argentina continued to be the most formidable obstacle to an all- 
American front. The djTiamie and power-hungry Colonel Per6n succeeded 
in consolidating his dictatorship late in 1915, despite the vigorous protests 
of United States Ambassador Braden. In the midst of the controversy 
Braden was brought home to become Assistant Secretary of State, in which 
capacity he pursued a strong anti-Per6n policy. 

The Department of State, in a thinly veiled attempt to defeat Per6n in 
the forthcoming Presidential election, published a dynamite-laden Blue 
Book in February, 1916. It consisted of captured German documents, 
which exposed Nazi influence in Argentina and implicated Per6n himself 
In a conspiracy with the Nazis to undermine the governments of neighbor- 
ing republics. The followen of Per6n, denouncing the act of IVashLigton 
as gross intervention, raised the cry, “Perdn or Braden!" "Yankee inter- 
ference” no doubt swung many votes to Perdn, who svon by a comfortable 
margin.* 

The United States, unwilling to sacrifice the Good Nei^bor Policy or 
resort to old brass-knuckle methods, was now forced to back down. Secre- 
tary Byrnes announced in April, 1946, that Washington would welcome 
black-sheep Argentina into the fold if she svould fulfill her pledges, made 
at Chapultepec in 1945, and stamp out Nazi infection. The Argentine 
regime subsequently cracked down on the Nazis more gently than the 
United States liked, but in June, 1947, President Truman proclaimed that 
Buenos Aires had carried out its commitments. Hencefo^ Washington 
managed to hold its nose and get along after a fashion with Per6n, who, 
after all, was anti-Communist Patience paid off in 1955, when the dictator 
was forced into exile hy his own people. 

PAN-AMERICANISM COMBATS COMMUNISM 

With Argentina now in a more agreeable frame of mind, a special con- 
ference of the American states, long deferred, was scheduled to meet at 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), in August, 1947. It was designed to put into 
more permanent form the defensive arrangements that had been adopted 

*See A. P. Whitaker, The United Sbifei end Argentina (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 
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at the ChapuUepec Conference in 1945. The lengthening shadow of Soviet 
aggression provided a sharp spur to prompt and effective action. Attesting 
to the importance of the parley, the President of the United States jour- 
neyed south to close the meetings, amid shouts of “Viva Trumanl” 

The most memorable fruit of the conference was the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro— an epochal ochiex-ement in regional security and interlocking 
defense pacts. It provided for action all of the contracting nations 
against an armed attack on any American republic, even from an American 
state like Argentina, pending measures by the Security Council of the 
United Nations. This historic pact, which the United States Senate ap- 
proved 72 to 1, further strengthened the multilateralization of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It was by all odds the most significant inter-American agreement 
to date. It was also the first regional defense pact, as envisioned by Article 
51 of the United Nation Charter. As such, it served as both a model and a 
precedent for the multipower North Atlantic Treaty of 1949. 

The next regular International Conference of American republics — the 
ninth since 1SS9— met at Bogotd. Colombia, early in 1948 The Latin 
Americans, pinched by a postwar economic slump and eyeing the MarshaU 
Plan plums with envy, hoped for generous aid through a “little Marshall 
Plan.** The suggestion of President Truman that a mere half-billion dollars 
be made available through the Export-Import Bank in Washington left 
them cold. But Secretary MarshaU himself, who headed the American 
delegation, regarded as the most urgent business the fashioning of an 
anti-Communist pact. As if to give point to his pleas, a fright^l local 
revolt, in which Communists presumably had a large hand, wrecked the 
city and took hundreds of lives. The conference was forced to suspend its 
labors for several days, at the end of which time it was ready to take strong 
steps to unite the Americas against the Red penl. These included the 
adoption of an anti-Communist resolution, the establishment of a defense 
council, and the formation of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

The Soviet threat thus caused the American republics by 1948 to draw 
together more closely than ever before. But below the seeming solidaritj' 
there were rankling grievances. The Latin-American states, although not 
war ravaged and not on the firing line of communism, could not readily 
understand why Uncle Sara was unable to shower his inexhaustible dol- 
lars southward as well as Europe-ward. 

THE 12-PO\VER NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 

The menace of Moscow elsovhere brought further noteworthy develop- 
ments. In March, 1948, five nations of Western Europe — Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg — si^ed at Brussels a fifty- 
year defensive pacL By its terms they solemnly bound themselves to aid 
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one another against an attack by an aggressor. The United States, as their 
chief economic underwriter and as a leader of the anti -Communist nations, 
was irresistibly drasvn toward the new alliance. 

Washington was in a receptive mood. In June, 1948, nearly three months 
after the birth of the Brussels pact, the United States Senate passed the 
Vandenberg resolution by the lopsided vote of 64 to 4. It affirmed American 
support for regional security pacts like the one recently adopted by the 
five European nations. With this green light plainly flashing, the State 
Department pressed negotiations to include the United States in the union. 
Moscow loudly proclaimed that Washington was weakening the United 
Nations (which the Soviets had already weakened), and was forming an 
aggressive bloc (which the Soviets had already formed by a network of 
treaties vath their satellites). Regional security pacts conformed to both 
the letter and spirit of Articles 51 and 52 of the UN Charter, and the pro- 
posed Atlantic alliance was clearly defensive rather than aggressive. 

Representatives of twelve nations, with appropriate white-tie pageantry, 
finally met in Washington to sign the North Atlantic Treaty, on April 4, 
1949. The charter members were the United States, Canada, Britain, 
France. Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, and Portugal. After paying their respects to the UN, they stipu* 
lated that an attack by an aggressor on one of them would be an attack on 
all of them. They further proclaimed that each of the other signatory na* 
tlons, In the event of an assault on one member, would take “such action as 
it deems necessary,” including "armed force." This pledge did not flatly 
commit the United States to war, or remove from Congress the war*declar» 
Ing power. But it was a moral commitment to aid the victims of aggression 
for at least twenty years. 

NONENTANCLEMENT BECOMES ENTANGLEMENT 

The North Atlantic Pact was precedent-shattering. It was unquestion- 
ably a formal treaty of alliance, the first the United States had ever con- 
cluded in peacetime with a European power or powers. Yet such was the 
growing fear of the Soviet menace that this drastic departure from tradi- 
tion met with widespread favor in America.** The conviction was general 
that if World War III broke out, the republic would be sucked into it at 
the outset. The only sensible alternative seemed to be to attempt to avert it, 
as the United States had been unable or unwilling to do in 1914 and 1939, 
kiy verting tir* aggrtsson lixat Vney wou'iti ’nave to 

with America's might from the very outset. The loudest opposition to the 
alliance came from the last-ditch isolationists, from the Henry tVallacciies, 

“CaDup found that 67% favored lauficatloo and 12% ooposed. Callup Release. 
May IS, 1949- The I\jo Tact of 1947 was a defensive pact but hardly a tmLtary alli- 
ance. No meraber could be required to use force against Its wilL 
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and from the Communisls. The leading Communist organ, die New Yorfc 
Daily Worker, branded the pact “International Murder, Inc." 

The epochal North Atlantic Pact was approved by the Senate, in July, 
1949, by a vote of 62 to 13. There was surprisingly little opposition. A few 
die-hard isolationists feared foreign entanglements, a loss of the war- 
declaring power of Congress, and commitments to heavy and dangerous 
defense expenditures. Opponents of the pact made a determined effort to 
relieve the United States ol any obligation to rearm Western Europe, but 
such proposed amendments were beaten dossn by heasy majorities. 

One presumed by-product of tlie North Atlantic Pact was the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade. Tliree weeks after the signing of the alliance the 
So\iefs, in what may lias'C been an attempt to head off American ratifica- 
tion, agreed tentatively to end the stoppage. The formal lifting came on 
May 12, 19-49. The Soviets seemed less aggressive and self-assured, perhaps 
because of the success of the Marshall Plan, the Berlin airlift, and the 
Atlantic Treat)’. 

The threat of Russian communism had thus brought about a major revo- 
lution in American foreign policy within a few short years. The United 
States had revened its Monroe Doctrine in relation to Greece by accepting 
the Truman Doctrine. It had forsaken nonintervention by promoting the 
Marshall Plan. It had tossed overboard the no-alliance tradition by signing 
the Atlantic Pact. It had adopted peacetime conscription and a wartime 
military budget. It had embarked upon all such departures with extreme 
reluctance but basicall)' In response to the instinct of self-preservation. The 
new American policies — all defensive in their outlook — were actually 
authored more by the men in the Kremlin than by the men in Washington. 
The American people had hoped for a peaceful world after World War 
11, but the aggressions of tlie Soviets simply would not permit them to 
drop their guard. 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC DIKES 

The twelve-power Atlantic Pact of 1949 got off the ground slowly but 
hopefully. Early in 1950 eight Western European nations signed agree- 
ments with Washington under vvhidi they would receive, as a starter, one 
billion dollars worth of American arms. Ex-General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
laying aside his cap and gown as president of Columbia University, look on 
the formidable task of creating an army for NATO ( North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization). Each member country was expected to contribute appro- 
priate contingents. 

The hodge-podge NATO army grew with dismaying slowness, espe- 
cially in view of the Soviet Unions jneponderant military strength. The 
American people, on the whole, were willing to send a few divisions of 
troops to Europe, rather than keep them at home for a last-ditch defense. 
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But prominent Republicans of an isolationist tinge, notably ex-President 
Hoover and Senator Taft, tried to halt or limit the commitment of Amer- 
ican soldiers abroad. 

The NATO nations of Western Europe meanwhile continued to maie 
encouraging military and economic headway. Anti-Communist Greece 
and Turkey, both with lespedablc armies, were admitted to NATO in 
September, 1951, thereby brining the number of allies to fourteen. The 
economic integration of Western Europe went forward promisingly, no- 
tably with the negotiation and ratification, in 1951-1952, of the six-nation 
Schuman coal-steel pool. 

Marshall Plan dollars continued to have a tonic effect The Economic 
Co-operation Administration (EGA), created in 1948 to administer the 
Marshall Plan, gave way in 1951 to the Mutual Security Agency (MSA) 
under W. Averell Harriman, later governor of New York. The initial hfu- 
tual Security Appropriation Bill made available $7,428 billion for various 
kinds of foreign aid — economic, military, and technical. 

The fruits of this overseas assistance, though costly to the American 
taxpayer, on the whole proved gratifying. In 1950 a number of the fourteen 
NATO nations could proudly report that their industrial output topped 
that of 1935— the year before Hitler smashed into Poland. Several of the 
recipient countries candidly announced that they needed no further help, 
and various European spokesmen, hitting at America’s moderate tariff 
barriers, demanded “Trade not Aid." Communist agitators in various 
Western European countries added the cry, xvith mounting vehemence, 
“Yankee, go home!” 

Unhappily the economic recovery of Europe brought little relief to the 
groaning American taxpayer. As financial handouts from Washington fell 
off, increased military appropriations took up the slack. All foreign aid 
programs were reorganized in August, 1953, under U)e Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA). Serving as the world's bank and arsenal had 
brought heavy expense, to say nothing of a mixture of gratitude and in- 
gratitude from the beneficiaries. Bui the foreign-aid program received 
solid support from the American people, ^^ho were grimly determined to 
halt the Soviet surge.** 

THE REBIR-ni OF THE GERMAN REICH 

A Germany rising from her rubble was the key problem of Central Eu- 
rope. Her continued dis'ision into democr a tic West Germany and Commu- 
nist East Germany stimulated German nationalism and a p-assion for unity. 
Yet the Russians, working through Communist puppets, stolidly refused to 
discontinue rearming and reoccupjing East Germany. They had valid 
“ CiUap (Aug. 24, 1951) touiid 2 to 1 tu|yport unong intormed rwpopdeots- Ibid- 
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reason to fear that East Germany ^vould rotate out of the Soviet orhit, once 
the Red Army was withdrawn. 

The amazing economic and political resurgence of West Germany, with 
its 50,000,000 bustling people, made the problem of Germany more press- 
ing. The creation of the German Federal Republic in 1949, with its capital 
at historic Bonn on the lUiinC, evoked menacing noises from Moscow. In 
the same year, Washington agreed to make Germany a full-fledged par- 
ticipant in the European aid program, and the Allies discontinued their 
dismantling of German war-making industry. The determination of the 
victors to keep Germany disarmed forever was plainly weakening. 

The possible rearmament of West Germany took on a different complex- 
ion as the menace of Soviet communism mounted and when the Korean 
War broke out in 1950. German manpower seemed critically necessary if 
the NATO armies were to meet the threat of Moscow on anywhere near 
equal terms. Yet German guns that could shoot eastrvard against Com- 
munists could also shoot westward against the democracies. 

A promising scheme for a denatured German army, originally proposed 
by the French, was the European Defense Community (EDC). The Ger- 
mans would merge their quota of troops with a six-nation EDC force 
within NATO, and thus eliminate the threat of a German national army. 
The other nations concerned, including the United States, gave their ap- 
proval in 19S2, but the French dragged their feet. Still bearing the teeth 
marks of Nazi aggression, and fearing that a new generation of Germans 
would follow in its fathers’ footsteps, th^ seemed more willing to face 
the dangers of Soviet aggression than have German soldiers stationed on 
their soil, even in EDC uniforms. Despite threats from Washington that 
German sovereignty might have to be recognized anyhow, the French 
National Assembly spumed the EDC scheme in August, 1954, with a solid 
bloc of Communist delegates gleefully voting to sidetrack it. 

Speedy work by the Western diplomats, notably Britain's Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden, resulted in a miraculous comeback from the EDC debacle. 
French misgivings were partially quieted by an unprecedented British 
commitment to maintain four divisions of troops in Western Europe. A 
series of agreements was concluded in October, 1954, when a fifteen-power 
parley met in Paris, consisting of fourteen NATO nations plus West Ger- 
many. The resulting pacts were designed to bring a near-sovereign and 
rearmed West Germany into NATO under the supervision of the countries 
of the Western European Union. The hope was that the Germans would 
contribute twelve urgently needed divisions to the common cause. 

^Vest Germany was admitted to NATO, as a full-fledged member, in 
1955. The sovereign Germans were now committed to rearmament and 
co-operation with the West, even though in subsequent months their arms 
program lagged alarmingly. 
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TITO AND FRANCO— IDEOLOGICAL ANTIPODES 
The menace of Moscow continued to force the United States to keep 
company with mismatecl ideological bedfellows. 

Tito, the Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, had been a welcome if dis- 
trusted quasially of the Western World since his break with Stalin in 1948. 
Although still an outspoken Communist, he was not of the Moscow breed. 
The condemnations heaped upon him by the Kremlin were but another 
case of the pot calling the despot black. Yet Tito, though not completely 
respectable in American eyes, was anti-Soviet. And in the Ijfe-and-death 
struggle between East and West, the West could not afford to probe too 
deeply into ibe past of its allies. 

American aid, with some misgivings, continued to go to Tito. Tanks, ar- 
tillery, and other military suppUes bolstered his underequipped but highly 
esteemed army. In addition, Washington provided substantia! loans, sup- 
plies of food, and other assistance. Even though Tito was unwilling to 
renounce communism or enter into a direct militaiy alliance with the 
West, these costly subventions received some support from the American 
public. In August, 1954 Tito became indirectly bound to NATO when he 
entered into a formal alliance with two of its members, Greece and Tur- 
key. 

Aid to Tito was a calculated risk. The fear was ever present that he 
would bury the hatchet with the Kremlin, as he did xiltimately in 1956, 
and that his American tanks would be used to crush American boys. But 
the need to encourage "Titoism” among the other satellites of Moscow 
seemed to justify the risk, and the subsequent uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary in 1936 provided some justifjcation for this policy. 

Fascist Franco of Spain, like Communist Tito of Yugoslavia, took on 
a better odor as the cold war grew hotter. Anchored below the rugged 
Pyrenees moimtains. Catholic Spain was regarded in America as a val- 
uable fail-back zone, should the Soviet divisions engulf Western Europe. 
Franco had a large though ill-equipped army, and his people had al- 
ready shown a last-ditch determinatioD to fight Moscow's communism. 
Mounting sentiment developed in the United States for admitting Franco 
to both the UN and NATO, and for providing Franco with urgently 
needed economic and military aid,“ 

As the menace of the Kr^Iin increased, Washington veered slowly 
around toward lending Franco a helping hand. In 1950 the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington gicanted Madrid a loan of $62.5 million, and 
President Truman announced the appointment of the first full-fiedged 
Ambassador to Spain since 1945. Late in 1953 an extraordinary Execu- 
tive agreement was signed in Madrid. Spain, in return for at least $226 

“Gallup had found as early as June, 1951, diat 65% of fnfomied voters fasoied 
aid to Franco, with 28% disapproving, an,! 9% without opinion, tbid. 
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million In economic and militaiy aid, granted the United States the use 
of key air and naval bases. 

The deal svith Franco, though unpopular with many American and 
European liberab. was stoutly defended by Washington as reaUstic. 
Spanish bases, especially for American planes carrying nuclear bombs, 
seemed necessary for insuring the good behavior of the Soviet Union. 
Americans could like Franco’s defenses without liking his dictatorship. 

THE DAWN OF THE HYDROGEN AGE 

A fateful epoch ended when Stalin — once the Man of Steel— died In 
March, 1953. The Western World hoped that a violent quarrel over hb 
successor might bring an easing of tensions. But so ruthless was the Com- 
munbt machine that the succession, with scarcely a grinding gear, passed 



“lookI ^ve’re ovt in fbontI” 

IJttle Id the NathvttU Ttnnetiean, 1953 

on to beefy Georgi M. Malenkov. At first the new regime sang a sweeter 
tune, no doubt in the hope of lulling tlie West into dropping its guard, 
but relations were soon back on the old unhappy track. 

The horrifying tick of the atomic time-bomb continued to jar on 
abeady taut nerves. All efforts at nuclear disarmament in the United Na- 
tions sank on the rock of Sowet obduracy. Moscow simply would not 
consent to adequate international inspection, without which any agree- 
ment was folly. 
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The geographical defenses of the United States, within a few short 
years, had been vastly weakened two inventions, ironically perfected 
by Americans themselves — the airplane and the atomic bomb. Hitherto 
Ainerica had been the only major power whose soil was not immediately 
vulnerable to an almost overnight attack by a powerful neighbor. Now, 
in a science-shrunken world, the United States and all other nations were 
exposed to an atomic Pearl Harbor. 

The race in "nation-busting" weapons accelerated. In January, 1950, 
President Truman gave orders for making a hydrogen bomb, vastly more 
destructive than the atomic bomb. The Washington strategists assumed — 
and correctly so— that the Russians were breathing on America’s neck in 
the atomic race. Late in 1952 reports leaked out that American scientists 
had detonated a hydrogen bomb in the Pacific. The Soviet Union, not 
to be outdone, proclaimed the explosion of a hydrogen device, in August, 
1933. 

The incredible new H-bomb, several hundred times more lethal than 
eidier of die atomic bombs dropped on Japan, was bailed in some 
quarters as making another global conflict less likely. Like two scorpions 
la a bottle, the Communist World and the Western World seemed ca- 
pable of destroying each other in a double-suicide war. In this unhappy 
event, there would not be much of the world left for the Communists to 
communize. Peace through mutual terror, with occasional "brush-fire 
outbreaks, might be the best that the world could hope for io its quest 
for peaceful co-ezisteace. 
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Communism and 
the Korean Conflict 


For oil of HI the future is shadowed by mushroom 
clouds and menaced by godless men, addicted to force 
and violcttee and the continuance of anarchy among 
natiOTU. 

Presu>EST Eisenhower, 1954 


THE AGE OF SUSPICION 

As 'HIE 1950's leogthened, AmericaD foreign policy abroad came to be 
Jeopardized by anti'Ccmmunist hysteria at home. The Red hunt was 
partly spurred by the fear and insecunty resulting from the frightening 
gains of the Communists in the Cold War, especially in Asia. The Amer- 
ican people fell victim to a natural desire to find scapegoats for all these 
setbacks. 

The Truman administration, naturally seeking to cowr up its political 
mistakes, was partly responsible for inWttng the Red probe among sus- 
pected subversives in the government The President himself scolded the 
Republicans in Congress for being diverted by “Red herrings,” while 
neglecting mucli more pressing matters. Truman, and especially his suave 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, were accused of being too velvet- 
gloved in handling Communist-tainted officials. Early in 1950, Acheson 
was so ill-advised as to announce that “I do not intend to turn my back" 
on the convicted spy-perjurer, Alger Hiss. 

Into this feyeiisk atmosphere of TJiss-teria" in J95ft stepped burJy, 
free-swinging Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, hitherto unknown to 
fame. In a speech in West Virginia he claimed that he held “here in my 
hands” the names of 205 knoNvn Communists then employed in the State 
Department. (Not one was ever proved to liave been a Communist.) As 
the head of a Senate investigating committee, McCarthy made other 
accusations, many of them poorly supported, and some of them behind 
815 
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the cloak of Senatorial immunity. A few custotlian? of American overseas 
libraries, fearful for their jobs, began to remove or bum "hot” books by 
left-wing authors. All this was di$.agrccably reminiscent of Hitler's book- 
bumings, and incalculably damaging to American attempts to promote 
democracy abroad, especially in Germany- 

Undue concentration on the issue of Communists in government un- 
doubtedly hampered the United States in its prosecution of the cold war 
against communism. With the possible exception of President Eisenhower, 
Senator McCarthy by the mid-1950s became the best-knowm American 
abroad. Many prominent citizens, including Vice-President Nixon, (eared 
that tlie republic might be burning down the bam of basic American 
freedoms in order to get rid of a fesv Communist rats. IVliile Com- 
munists were on the rampage abroad, American investigators were 
directing attention to those under tlie bed. 

The effects of McCarthyism on American foreign policy were dis- 
heartening. The inquisitors admittedly drove a few Communists and 
other left-wingers to cover, but tlie morale ol the foreign service re- 
ceived a staggering blow. Honest mistakes of judgment, notably in 
connection with the collapse of China, were now regarded as Moscow- 
inspired sabotage. Senator McCarthy extravagantly branded the Demo- 
cratic administrations as "twenty years of treason." Foreign service 
officers abroad, whose candid oteervations were indispensable for the 
guidance of policy-makers in Washington, were now under pressure to 
gloss over unfavorable conditions, lest their careers be ruined in later 
months by "headline happy" Senatorial probers.* 

Powerful but unsophisticated Uncle Sam had been thrust into the role 
of world leadership, but otlicr nations doubted his ability to cany the 
banner. Americans were beginning to fear one another more than Soviet 
Communists, and Senator McCarthy’s tactics were actually playing into 
the hands of the enemy in the cold war. America’s prestige abroad rose 
somewhat when, late in 1954, the Senate Formally condemned McCarthy, 
67 to 22, for his contemptuous, abusive, and insulting conduct toward his 
colleagues. *1116 Senator speedily went into an eclipse, and died of a liver 
ailment in 1957. 


A REJUVENATED JAPAN 

Conquered Japan, like conquered Germany, gradually gained in re- 
spectability. Time softens the bitterness of war. Tlie United States, faced 
with both the rising tide of communism and the Korean confiicl, sought 
to rearm Japan and make her a bulwark of democracy in East Asia. But 
* See letter by five distmguished fonoer diplcmats to the Sew YorJr Timet, Jan. 17, 
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the once-militant Japanese, sobered b)- the war and tlie pacifistic teachings 
of General MacArtluir, took to rearmament slowly and lukewarmly. 

Pressures for making a peace treaty w'ith Japan, despite bitter Soviet 
obstruction, finally became irresistible. In the teeth of Russian protests, 
arrangements were perfected for a fifty-odd nation conference at San 
_ Francisco, in September, 1951. After the adoption of rigid rules of pro- 
cedure, the presiding officer. Secretary Acheson, gaveled down Russian 
filibustering protests. The treaty, with appropriate television ceremony, 
was formally signed on September 6 , 1951, with the Communist-bloc na- 
tions abstaining. At the same time the United States and Japan concluded 
a bilateral security treaty which permitted the stationing of American 
troops on Japanese soil for an indefinite period. Subsequently, on Feb- 
ruar}' 2S, 1952, tlie two nations signed a pact which would permit the 
United States to retain military bases in Japan for defensive purposes.** 

The Japanese treaty, though bitter medicine for the Soviets, was gen- 
erally satisfactory to the Western World. As a result of the six-year cool- 
ing off period, the pact Avas not punitive but a “Peace of Reconciliation" 
— ^ne that would let bygones be bygones. The United States Senate, by 
lopsided majoriUcs. approved tlie treaty and the related security arrange- 
ments on March 20, 1932. Japan regained her sovereignty when the pact 
took effect, and fortlurith began to show more independence toward her 
conqueror. Japanese Communists, in particular, were loud In their con- 
demnation of the continued presence of American troops on Japanese 
soil. 

The treat)' %vltli Japan also became an essential stone in the arch of 
a Pacific security edifice. About a week before the signing in San Fran- 
cisco, the United States and the PhiUppines agreed upon a mutual defense 
treaty, on August 30, 1931. Two days later, Washington concluded a 
similar defensive pact with Australia and New Zealand. Designed in part 
to quiet fears inspired by a reviving Japan, it was known as ANZUS from 
the initials of the three posvers — Australia, New Zealand, and the U.S. 
Less firm an alliance than NATO, it provided for periodic consultation 
lor defensive purposes, and in subsequent years a number of meetings 
were held. 


THE TWO CHINAS 

K sbaip controversy ^le^■eVoped in \3ni\tc4 cses Vibit ibuyild 

be done with Chiang Kai-shek, following his escape to Formosa, in 
December, 1949, with several hundred thousand orphaned troops. The 
Truman administration, which had washed its hands of Chiang, barred 
“ See B. C Cohen, The Political Process and Foreign Poliet/; The Waling of the 
Japanese Peace Settlement (Pnncelon, 19aX). 
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miiitarj’ aid to Formosa but permitted limited assistance under the gen- 
eral foreign relief program. Tliis policy was in line with American opinion, 
which liVesvise had ssTiltcn off Chiang's cause on the Chinese mainland 
as hopeless. 

But many leading Republicans assailed the “ditch-Chiang" decision. 
Curiously enough, isolationist-inclined spokesmen, like Senator Taft and 
ex-President Hoover, were prepared to fight for Formosa, while ve- 
hemently opposing the halting of communism by force in Europe. These 
Asia-first Republicans (“Asialationists”) further argued, with the bogey 
of Alger Hiss ever in the foreground, that China had collapsed because 
treacherous Communists in the State Department had sabotaged any 
effective aid to Chiang. 

The next pressing problem was what attitude to take toward the 
Communist government in Peiping, which had fi-xed its tentacles securely 
on Chinas silent millions. Great Britain, with a huge trade stake in East 
Asia, made haste to recognize the Communist regime, but the latter made 
no haste to recognize Britain. Peiping, to be sure, spoke for about a half 
billion Chinese, and traditional American policy was to recognize dc 
facto governments. But Washington, responding to public pressure and 
returning to the moralizing of Woodrosv Wilson, declined to extend the 
friendly hand of recognition.^ Americans not only disapproved of com- 
munism, hut they bad no assurance, In the light of previous experience, 
that United States foreign service officers would not be mishandled. 
Washington was prepared to wait until Peiping was able to give con- 
vincing assurances of good behavior. 

The Soviet Union nahirally became the thick-and-thin champion of 
its Peiping prot^g^. On February 14, 1950, Moscow signed with Red 
China a 30-year mutual aid pact, which bound each nation to come to the 
aid of the other if attacked by a resurgent Japan or the Western allies. 
At the UN meeting on Long Island, the Soviets loudly demanded the 
unseating of the Nationalist Chinese delegate, who did not represent the 
Chinese people, and the seating of a Communist delegate, who did. 
When rebuffed, the Russian delegate hutfily staged a protracted walkout. 
The Washington officials, backed by an overwhelming public opinion, 
naturally opposed the seating of a Communist puppet from Peiping. 
This attitude hardened when the Communist Chinese intervened in the 
Korean war in 1950, and began killing the soldiers of the UN, including 
those of the United States. The ideals of the United Nations, as expressed 
in the Charter, were then so widely at variance with the actions of the 
Chinese Communists as to render admission unthinkable.* 

♦Gallup found the count (June 2, 1950) 16% favorable. 40% opposed, and 44% 
without opinion Gallup Release. 

'Gallup found (July 25, 1954) that 78% of the respondents opposed seating 
Communist China in the UN. ib«f. 
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TIIE KOREAN COCKPIT 

At the end of World War 11, japans mainland possession of Korea was 
temporarily occupied by both Russian and American troops, with the 
38th parallel separating them. In their northern zone the Soviets set up 
a puppet Communist clique and trained a Communist army. Determined 
to prevent the formation of a free South Korean government, the Russians 
fought against its establishment; and when they failed in their efforts, they 
flatly vetoed its admission to the UN. 

The Americans, in their southern zone of Korea, attempted to foster 
a democratic order — despite Communist agitation, internal dissension, 
and economic prostration. The Soviets in their zone had only to make a 
minority Communists. The Americans had to make a majority democratic 
and keep them that way — at great expense to the taxpayers back home. 

A new era opened in June, 1949, when the American troops, after 
nearly four yean of occupation, withdrew from South Korea, leaving 
behind only a few technical advisers. The fear was expressed at the time 
that Communist forces might come swarming down from the north 
Secretary of State Acheson, in a memorable speech on Januarj’ 12, 1950. 
indicated that Korea was not within the “defensive perimeter' for which 
the United States would fight, although he did note that the protection 
of such areas was still a responsibih'ty of the UN. This address was later 
condemned as an invitation to Communist aggression. 

The lid finally blew off on June 25, 1950. A North Korean army — 
Russian-trained, Russian-equipped, and presumably Russian-inspired— 
suddenly lunged southward across the borderline SStli parallel with the 
object of engulfing UN-sponsored South Korea. The assault was evidently 
made in the expectation that a weak-kneed UN would act either too late 
or not at all.* 

But the Security Council of the UN, then meeting on Long Island, 
moved swiftly under proddings from Washington. The Russians were 
unable to cast the usual crippling veto, because their delegate was still 
absent in protest against the nonseating of Communist China. On June 
25, 1950, the day of the invasion, the Security Council unanimously 
branded North Korea the aggressor, urged a cease-fire, and called upon 
the members of the UN "to render every assistance' in bringing about a 
restoration of peace. 

The long-dreaded shooting had now begun in the hitherto cold war, 
even though the Soviet Union was doing the shooting by proxy through 
puppets. The life of the UN hung hy a hair. The events of 1931, when 
the League of Nations bad quailed btfore Japan’s attack in Manchyria, 
seemed to be repeating themselves like a groove-stuck phonograph 
‘See Memoirs by Harry S. Truman (Ganlen N.Y., 1956). II, Ch. 22. 
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record. If the UN failed, all hope of collective security would presumably 
perish — aod World War III would become sirtually inevitable. Speed was 
desperately needed. Truman would have to move rapidly, if at all, for a 
full-dress Congressional debate on intervention in Korea would consume 
so much time as to guarantee the fall of South Korea. The cautious 
course in Washington would haw led to the conclusion that Korea was 
not essential for Uie defense of ]apan. and that the clash in Korea was 
merely a civil war which was of no real concern to either the UN or 
the United States. 



insroRY doesn’t rzfeat itself 


Truman rushes UN to the rescue. 

Low in the London Daily Htrald, 1950. By special permission. 

But Truman again ttx)k a resolute stand. As commander-in-chief be 
issued the order on June 27, 1950 — two days after the invasion began — 
for American air and naval forces to resist Communist aggression in 
Korea. At the same time, he ordered the navy to neutralize Formosa by 
freNeating attaaVs fsOTft Fosmosa ca Ct&a or from Ccrmrrramst Cbissa 
on Formosa — a step which Peiping claimed was a direct blow at itself. 
Later, on that fateful June 27, the Security Council formally called upon 
the members of the UN for mflitary assistance. Three days later, when 
the stopgap American forces proved woefully inadequate, Truman 
ordered a substantial part of the unseasoned United States troops in 
Japan to go to Korea. 





Reverses in Korea 52i 

Trumans courageous and decisive action at the time won reassuring 
applause from bolii the public and Congress, quite in contrast with the 
noisy condemnation when the going got rougher.® Weary of appeasement 
and h.irefaced Communist aggression, the American people were deter- 
mined to draw the line somewher&-~and that line happened to be the 
88th paralleL 

MILITARY SEESAW IN KOREA 

The Korean conflict, though officially a United Nations action, was 
oveiAvhelmingly an American responsibility. Only sixteen of the sixty 
member nations sent armed contingents, and all but one were tiny, partly 



because of heavy commitments elsewhere. The United States furnished 
the great bulk of the air units, of the naval forces, of the supplies, and 
of the money— over $15 billion. Except for the Republic of [South] 
Korea, it prowded most of the men. More than a million Americans 
served, of whom about 150,000 suffered casualties, including some 33,000 
battle deaths. Under authority of the UN, President Truman appointed 
General Douglas MacArthur as commander of the international force. 

The Ude of battle at first went badly for the UN. The North Koreans, 
driving southward relentlessly, pinned the American and other UN troops 
to a small southeastern beachhead. Then suddenly, on September 15, 
1950, Genera] MacArthur turned and caught the Communists on the 
flank by an amphibious attack at Indion. The trapped Nortli Koreans 

' Shortly after Truraaa's intervention CaSup foimd 81^« favorable, 139tf opposed, 
and 6% without opinion. Summary in Gallup Release, Jan. 21. 1951. 
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and an armistice. He was obviously speaking for the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists, who bad suffered bloody losses in matching man- 
power against firepow'er in “human wave" attacks. Peiping endorsed the 
"cease-fire” suggestion, but stipulated that all foreign troops must evacu- 
ate Korea — a proposal that would leave South Korea again at the mercy 
of the aggressor. American opinion not only favored a truce but an end 
to what Senator Taft branded an "utterly useless war.” 

Truce negotiations opened on July 10, 1951, at a neutralized site near 
the 3Sth parallel, and continued intermittently for over two years. Heavy’ 
fighting erupted sporadically, and the peace talks were repeatedly broken 
off by the UN spokesmen after incredible Communist delays. The sus- 
picion prevaOed that the Communists were using a verbal smoke screen 
to strengthen their badly mauled divisions. 

The sickening truce stalemate in Korea would have seemed farcical 
had it not been so tragic Some progress was made in November, 1931, 
when the negotiators tentatively agreed dut the cease-fire front between 
North and South Korea should be drau-n where the shooting stopped. 
But the United States steadfastly refused to withdraw all UN troops from 
South Korea. The Communists meanwhile undertook to make anti- 
American propaganda by fomenting bloody riots in UN prison camps, 
and by trumped-up charges that the United States was using murderous 
germ warfare {"nuCTobe Idllers”). 

Prisoners of war captured by the UN forces now proved to be the most 
serious stumbling block. The Communists, who lifted on a return of 
diese captives, increased their demands when they learned that about 
85,000 of 170,000 prboners were refusing to go back to Red tjxanny. 
Many Communist soldiers had surrendered on the strength of promised 
protection, and the UN could not honorably go back on these assm- 
ances by returning the prisoners. The Communists, not to lose face, were 
determined to have their vassals back. The deadlocked Korean issue was 
now tossed into the whirlpool of the Presidential campaign of 1952. 

THE PRO-EISENHO\VER UPHEAVAL 
Long before convention time, a tremendous ”\Ve-Like-lke” ground 
swell had developed for General Dvright D. (“Ike”) Eisenhower as the 
Republican Presidential standard-bearer. The genial General, a rank 
amateur in politics, was nenninated at Chicago after a close and bitter 
struggle with Senator Taft of Ohio. Eisenhower, with wide experience 
abroad, represented the internationalist wing of bis party. Taft repre- 
sented the isolationist or "dinosaur wing." whidi. Democratic critics 
charged, was attempting "to repeal the »)th Century.” The Republican 
platform assailed the Democrats for having lost to the Com- 

munists, for having "plunged us into war in Korea without the consent 
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of our citizens Uirouglj tlieir autliorizcd representatives in the Congress,” 
and for fighting “without will to \iclory." 

The Republicans, sharply challenging the Democratic nominee Adlai 
Stevenson, undertook a crusade against Democratic “plunder at home 
and blunder abroad." Eisenhower, who was famed as a conciliator, first 
made his peace with isolationist Senator Taft in what the Democrats 
dubbed a "Munich" surrender. This olnious attempt to appease the iso- 
lationist wing of the party led to the quip that Taft had "lost the nomina- 
tion but won tlie nominee." Eisenhow-er hit hard at corruption and “Com- 
munist coddling" in Washington, and won enthusiastic acclaim by prom- 
ising to go to Korea in person in an effort to bring the fighting-talking 
deadlock to an end. Democrats retorted with the cry, “grandstand play,” 
and declared that tlie place to end the war was in NIoscow, not in Korea. 

Foreign affairs figured to an unusual degree in the campaign and prob- 
ably proved dedsive. The American people, never noted for patience and 
long accustomed to quick successes, were in an ugly mood. Three “Cs” 
relating to foreign affairs carried much weight— Corea (old spelling), 
loss of China, and Communist "coddling." In addition, there were file 
three "Cs" in\-olving domestic affairs — corruption, cost of living, and 
need for a change. Korea, witli its bloody and frustrating futility, was a 
dead horse tied to the necks of the Democrats. The voters by a wide 
margin believed that the experienced, five-starred Eisenhower could 
solve this Far Eastern puzzle better than the less colorful, less famed 
Stevenson.*® 

The glamorous Ceneroi won in a landslide. The outcome was largely 
a vote of confidence in him and his radiant personality, for he not only 
ran far ahead of his ticket but cracked tlie Solid South wide open. The 
Repubh'cans won control of Congress by only a paper-thin margin. For 
the most conspicuous time in American history, the party in power was 
evicted in the midst of piping prosperity. The voters freely admitted that 
the Democratic party had done more for their economic welfare than 
the Republicans, but they voted against their pocketbooks. Such was the 
personality of "Ike,” anger ox'er "the mess in Washington,” and resent- 
ment against the "mass-murder trap" in Korea.** 


CEASE-FIRE IN KOREA 

The Eisenhower administration started with an encouraging display 
of energy. A prominent ^^’all Street lawyer, John Foster Dulles, became 
Secretary of State. He was already an experienced diplomat, and had 

"Gallup on ihis point (Nov. 6, 1952) fecorded the reswodenls 67% for Eisen- 
hower, 9^0 for Ste'enson, and ootmg no difference. Ibtd. 

“ Postelechon Gallup polls (Jan. 21. 1953) showed ^at the two most important 
issues helping Eisenhower were corruption and Korea. Ibid. 
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of our citizens tlirough Uieir auUion'zcd representatives in the Congress,” 
and for fighting "without will to victory." 

Tlie Republicans, sharply cltallcnging the Democratic nominee Adlai 
Stevenson, undertook a crusade against Democratic “plunder at home 
and blunder abroad." Eisenhower, who was famed as a conciliator, first 
made his peace svith isolationist Senator Taft in what the Democrats 
dubbed a "Munich" surrender, niis obvious attempt to appease the iso- 
lationist wing of tlie party led to the quip that Taft had “lost the nomina- 
tion but won tlie nominee." Eisenhower hit hard at corruption and “Com- 
munist coddling" in Washington, and won enthusiastic acclaim by prom- 
ising to go to Korea in person in an effort to bring the fighting-talking 
deadlock to an end. Democrats retorted with the cry, “grandstand play,” 
and declared that tlie place to end the war was in NIoscow, not in Korea. 

Foreign affairs figured to an unusual degree m tlie campaign and prob- 
ably proved decisive. The American people, never noted for patience and 
long accustomed to quick successes, were in an ugly mood. Three “Cs" 
rebting to foreign affairs carried much weight— Corea (old spelling), 
loss of China, and Communist “coddling." In addition, there were 
tliree "C's" involving domestic affairs — corruption, cost of living, and 
need for a change. Korea, with its bloody and frustrating futility, was a 
dead horse tied to the necks of the Democrats. The voters by a wide 
margin believed tliat the experienced, five-starred Eisenhower could 
solve Utis Fax Eastern puzzle better than Uie less colorful, less famed 
Stevenson.** 

The glamorous General won in a landslide. The outcome was largely 
a vote of confidence in him and his radiant personality, for he not only 
ran far ahead of his ticket but cracked Uie ^lid South wide open. The 
Republicans won control of Congress by only a paper-tlun margin. For 
tlie most conspicuous time in American history, tlie party in power was 
evicted in the midst of piping prosperity. The voters freely admitted tliat 
the Democratic party had done more for their economic welfare than 
the Republicans, but they voted against their pocketbooks. Such was tlie 
personality of “Ike,” anger over “the mess in ^Vasllington," and resent- 
ment against the "mass-murder trap” in Korea.” 

CELASE-riRE IN KOREA 

The Eisenhower administration started witli an encouraging display 
of energy. A prominent Wall Street bw)er, John Foster Dulles, became 
Secretary of State. He was already an experienced diplomat, and had 

“Gallup on this point {Nov. 8, 1952) Icconled Ihe respondents 67^0 for Eisen- 
hower. 99® for Stesenson. and 24% noting no difference. Ibid. 

“ PostelccUon Gallup poUs (]an. 2U 1933) showed ^at the two most important 
issues hdping Eisenhower were corruption and Korea. Ibid. 
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played a stellar role In negotiating the Japanese peace treaty. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, Eisenhower announced, with considerable fanfare, that the 
United States Far Eastern fleet was to end the neutralization of Formosa, 
tliereby unleashing Chiang for attacks on the Chinese mainland. Actually, 
such hit-and-run raids had been going on for some time. 

The truth is that the new administration made no sharp break in foreign 
policy witli the old. Despite bold talk about ‘'liberation not containment 
and “seizing the offensive” in the cold war, Washington was soon back 
on the well-worn path of “containment” Eisenhower, himself interna- 
tionalist-minded, encountered iroisy opposition from the Taft-Bricker iso- 
lationist group. His most pressing problem was to get the two wings of 
the party — interoationalist and nationalist — to flap together. On foreign 
aid and other kindred problems the Democrats, steeped in the Roosevelt- 
Tniman tradition, supported Eisenhowers foreign policy more faithfully 
than many of his own nominal followers. Economy-minded Republicans 
engineered heavy reductions in Eisenhower’s recommended foreign-aid 
program. The President was so deeply distiubed that be actually gave 
serious thought to founding a new political party.^ 

Progress, though halting, was meanwhile snailing forward on the blood- 
soaked Korean peace front Eisenhower made his promised visit to Korea 
in December, 1952 — a three-day stay — ^but many months dragged by 
before the deadlock was broken. The Communists reluctantly a^eed to 
permit a neutral commission to handle the UN-held prisoners who did not 
want to go home. But President Syngman Rhee, the gnarled and stubborn 
old leader of South Korea, violently opposed any terms that would leave 
his country divided, and in a one-man “Rhee-bellioD” threatened to go- 
it-alone. With the evident inleut of disrupting the peace negotiatioiis, be 
suddenly freed 27,000 North Korean and-Communist prisoners of war, 
in June, 1953, in flagrant defiance of the UN. The Communists were 
clearly eager to call off the fighdng, for otherwise they would have 
broken off negotiations following Rhee’s incendiary tacdcs.** At length 
the doughty Korean president grudgingly consent^ to terms, but only 
after receiving assurances of economic and military support from Wash- 
ington. The Umted States was evidently going to have its hands full to 
restraining him from attempting to unite all Korea by force of arms. 

The Korean armisUce was finally concluded on July 27, 1953, after 
three years of fighting, including two of truce-talking. It provided for a 
cease-fire on existing battle lm», a processing of prisoners, and a po- 
litical conference to arrange for an evacuation of troops and a peaceful 
settlement of the whole Korean question. Amid UN charges of tortures. 

"R. J. Donovan, Eltenhouier: The Jnaide Story (New York, 1930). pp. 151-151 

“ For the undocumented story that SeoeUre Dulles and Eisenhower forced a truce 
settlement by theif clear determination to through to victory, even with atomic 
bombs, see ]. R. Beal, John Foster DuOef (New York, 1957). pp. 181-^ 
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atrocities, and illegally withheld prisoners, a neutral commission arranged 
to send back to communism those UN captives who wanted .to return. 
The others were released after being harangued, on the whole unsuccess- 
fully, by Communist interrogators under neutral supervision. 

The fears of the South Koreans were to some extent quieted by a 
mutual security pact with tlie United States. Signed October 1, 1953, it 
passed the Senate on January 26, 1934, by a vote of 81 to 6 Each nation 
bound itself to consult with the other in the face of threatened attack, 
and “to meet a common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” This commitment to intervene was carefully worded so as to 
be more moral than legal. 

CASTING KOREAN ACCOUNTS 

The truce was but an uneasy truce — not a peace treaty. Although the 
figliting had stopped. tJic riddle of a divided Korea's political future re- 
mained unsolved. The end of tlie shooting was accepted m tire United 
States with a weary sigli of reh'ef; there was no dancing in the streets.’* 
Neither side, as in the War of 1812, was able to impose its will on the 
other, and the ccase*fire was proof of a military stalemate rather than a 
satisfying victory. 

Yet the U.S.-UN intervention in Korea was a move of incalculable 
signiBcance. No one could charge that the new international organization 
had died In the rice paddies of Korea because the United States had 
failed to shoulder its responsibilities. For the first time in history a 
multipower international organization had intervened effectively with a 
large-scale force. For the first time in the cold war tlie Communists had 
been stopped dead in their tracks. They had not only suffered enormous 
casualties, but had wound up with 1500 square miles less territory than 
when they had started. Would-be aggressors could take notice. 

The UN, located since 1931 in its magnificent glass-brick home in New 
York City, emerged from die Korean crisis with enhanced prestige. But its 
laurels would have been brighter if it had not forced Unde Sam to cany 
the lion's share of die burden, and if it had been able to win a decisise 
military triumph. 

Communist China, ominously, emerged from the fighting as a new and 
potent force in the world balance of power. With a formidable air armada 
and a huge army trained in modem tactics, she was in a position to throw 
her might elsewhere in eastern Asia. But her intervention in Korea 
bolstered American determination not to recognize her, or to allow her 
to “shoot her way” into the United Nations as a replacement for the ex- 
iled Formosa regime. To do so — at least until she had shown convincing 

“ Gallup noted responses in May to the trace as 84% favorable, 12% unfavorable, 
and 4% without opimon (July 31, 1953). Callup Release. 
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signs oJ good faith — seemed like a betrayal of the UN and of the Ameri- 
can boys who had shed their blood in Korea under its flag, hfost Ameri- 
cans dismissed as wishful thinking the arguments by British and others 
that the UN welcome mat would insure Peiping’s good behavior. 

“NEW LOOK* DIPLOMACY 

Once the Korean deadlock was broken, the Eisenhower administratioD 
could move with greater vigor on other ftonts. Substantial cutbacks were 
achieved in conventional war appropriations by a “new look’ at defeme. 
The avowed intention was to concentrate on “instant" and 'massive 
retaliation, presumably with nuclear weapons, against aggression by 
Communist foes. 

Eisenhower also endeai'orcd, without conspicuous success, to revise 
the bipartisan ideal in foreign policy. For one thing, he was hampered 
by intraparty strife within his own Republican following. Senator Taft 
died of cancer in July, 1933, and a vacuum developed in the Senate 
leadenhip. Isolationist Senator Bricker openly challenged Eisenhower's 
treaty-making powers by sponsoring a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment Among other restrictions, it required Congressional (including 
Senatorial) approval of Executive agreements. The swift-moving nature 
of the iatemational crises called for more Presidential discretion rather 
than less, and the White House voiced determined opposition. The orig- 
inal Bricker amendment was at length rejected, and a watered-down 
substitute failed in the Senate, on February 26, 1934, by the margin of one 
vote. 

A noteworthy achievement was tlie approval by Congress, in May, 
1954, of the St Lawrence seaway, “the Socialistic ditch’ which had been 
in abeyance since first formally proposed in 1932.^® The iron-ore reserves 
of the Lake Superior region had bera deeply gouged during World War 
II, and the United States was recognizing the desirability of tapping the 
immense mineral resources of Labrador by a rail-and-water route to the 
Great Lakes. The Canadians, moreover, were threatening to build the 
seaway themselves if their neighbor continued to be unco-operative. Such 
considerations finally brought the public and Congress around to sup- 
port the joint Canadlan-American projccl. 

Eisenliovvers assestlon di leadership showed itself spectacularly in 
connection with the nuclear aims race. In a dramatic speech before the 
UN General Assembly in New Yorl^ on December 8, 1953, the President 
proposed that the nations pool their fissionable materials for peaceful 
industrial purposes. The civilized world rejoiced at the atoms-for-peace 

“ Callup (April 16, 1954} fouod informed voters favoring joinl participation II to 
1. Gallup Release. Tbe vote la the House was 241 to 153 (May 6). and that in the 
Senate was a \oue vole (May 7). 
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plan; and although tlie usual sour note was at first sounded by the 
Kremlin, the United States and its allies proceeded to put the scheme 
into effect on a limited scale. Four years later the Senate approved a treaty 
authorizing the plan on a global basis.** 

Relations between the United States and India, now fast emerging as 
a power in Asia, were meanwhile being subjected to severe strains. This 
teeming nation of some 330,000,000 people, though smlnerable to com- 
munism, was seeking under Prime ^I^mste^ Nehru to maintain a "neu- 
tralist” stand — ^“Nchrutralily" — between East and West. The position of 
India was complicated by a bitter territorial dispute with neighboring 
Pakistan, a nation of 75,000,000 souls basically anti-Conununist. 

In May, 1934, in the face of indignant protests from India, \Vashington 
agreed to supply Pakistan with arms under a mutual defense pact The 
United States intended that these weapons should be used to stem 
communism; the Indians suspected that they would be turned by rival 
Pakistan against themsehes. Despite clear-cut assurances from Washing- 
ton, American prestige in India sank to a new low point. Millions of 
hungry and depressed Indians had long been disturbed by what they re- 
garded as the indifference, lack of $}-mpathy, and racial prejudice of the 
Americans. Washington's arming of Pakistan confirmed their worst fears. 

COMMUNISM IN THE CARIBBEAN 

The shadow of the Soviet hammer and sickle had meamvhile been 
falling on Uncle Sam's ow’d back yard. Communist movements of con- 
siderable vigor existed in many of the Latin-American countries, which 
were not so much worried as Washington by the menace of Moscow. 
As between Soviet communism and Yankee interv'cntionism, a host of 
Latin Americans found Soviet communism less alanning- Good Neighbor- 
ism had also been deterioratxng since the lavish hand-out days of World 
\Var II, and especially as a result of Washington’s slighting of Latin 
America in postwar loans and subsidies. Some Latin Americans were in 
fact pleased by the prospect of having the Yankee Colossus of the North 
taken down a peg by the Soviet Colossus of the East 
By 1934 a Red danger spot had developed in the Central American 
Republic of Guatemala, within easy bombing range of the Panama Canal. 

A Communist-tinged government had won control of this backward 
banana land, and in 1953 had seized the holdings of the powerful United 
Fruit Company. Wasliington protested against the inadequate com- 
pensation to the giant corporabon, but Guatemala registered defiance. 

Against this Reddish background, the tenth Inter-American Conference 
gathered at Caracas, Venezuela, in March, 1954. An undercurrent of 
hostility against the United States was prevalent, and the delegates over- 
** See p. 846. 
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looked few opportunities to twist Uncle Sam's coattails. Under strong 
pressure from Washington, the Conference approved a resolution, with a 
lone dissent from Communist-tainted Guatemala, branding as a “flireat 
Communist infiltration of the Americas. 

The crisis in Guatemala rapidly came to a head. In May, 1954, a 
large cargo of arms for the Guatemalan army slipped in from behind the 
Iron Curtain by way of Poland. Secretary of State Dulles publicly branded 
the attempt of Moscow to infiltrate this hemisphere as a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the United States began to airlift munitions to 
Guatemala’s neighbors. Anxieties in Washington eased, in June, 1954, 



when an army of Guatemalan exiles invaded their native land and 
speedily overthrew the Red-infiltrated regime. But the United States did 
not escape unscathed. Communist agitators in Latin America blamed the 
Yankees for backing the rebels, and in Chile irate students burned 
effigies of President Eisenhower.” 

The Guatemalan revolution was a dear-cut victory for the United 
States and for hemispheric solidarity. For the first time since the outbreak 
of the Cold War a Communist government had been overthrown by its 
own people, albeit with foreign aid. Yet the wretched conditions still con- 
tinued that had caused Red doctrines to take root in Guatemala and 
elsewhere in Latin America. Unede Sam would do well to look south of 
the Rio Grande, and help promote land redistribution and other desired 


"For the episode, see P. B. Taylor. Jr., The Guatemalan Affair; A CriUque of 
united SUte* Foreign Policy, Amer. FoL ScL Reo., L (1956), 7S7-806. U.S. Dept of 
Sttte. A Case History of Communist Fenetratiom Cuaiemala (Washington, 1937). 
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reforms, especially those relating to a spread of national income. Olher- 
^vise the menace of communism in the Americas was bound to become 
more acute. 


CRISIS IN INDO-CHINA 

Following the uneasy Korean truce. Communist pressure shifted to 
Indo-China. There the Communist Viet Minh rebels, increasingly aided 
by Communist China, had been fighting the French-led Viet Nam loyalists 
since late 1946. 



French Indo-China was of crucia] importance to the Western World, 
both economically and strategically. Fertile and well-watered, it was 
often referred to as “Asia's rice bowL" If the Communists triumphed, the 
United States feared that all the states of Southeast Asia would collapse 
like a row of falling dominoes. Washington, at the risk of appearing to 
bolster coloniahsm, contributed about ^ billion in military aid to help 
the hard-pressed French. The American people were generally fasorable 
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to tills support, but, Nvith tlic Korean slaugltter'pcn still fresh in mind, they 
vigorously opposed sending in troops.'* 

A nineteen-nation conference finally assembled at Geneva, in April, 
1954. to discuss the fate of both Korea and Indo-China. Sixteen countries 
that had fought for the UN in Korea sent delegations, as did the U.S-S.n., 
Kortli/Korca, and Communist China. The Communist negotiators held 
the high cards. Tiie tide of battle in Indo-China was running their way 
at Ditnbienphu, and the longer they delayed the stronger their position 
became. At one juncture ccrtabi top officials in Wasliington e^^dently 
favored sending in carrier-based pbnos loaded with lethal bombs 
to help the Frcncli, provided tlial the French and British would co- 
operate fully.'* But the British, now in a mood for appeasement, were 
unwilling to tahe effective joint action until negotiations at Geneva had 
broken dowm or otherwise terminated. 

The French, >vitbout the backing of allies, had little choice. They were 
desperately eager to end the blood-draining war, now seven-and-one* 
half-years old, on any terms that would preserve a semblance of honor. 
An agreement was finally secured among the nine powers most directly 
involved. On July 21, 1954, the Communists agreed to a "provisional 
military demarcation line" along the 17th parallel, retaining northern 
Viet Nam, with 13,000,000 people, and leaving tlic fate of South Viet Nam, 
with 10,000,000 people, to a general election in 1956 (never held). 

Geneva was another signal victory for communism; another grievous 
setback for the West in the cold war. Although greeted with weary satis- 
faction in France and Britain, the settlement was condemned by many 
American "Asia-firsters" as a "Far Eastern Munich." Washington, loath 
to endorse any of these arrangements, acquiesced without approving. 
About the best that could be said was that the shooting had stopped — 
at least temporarily. But the Communists were left free to strike, either 
directly or through infiltration, at a time of tlieir own choosing. The trap 
was thus set for America's fateful involvement 

SEATO— AN ASIA-nC NATO 

The crumbling of Western defenses in the Far East prompted the 
United States to form a South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
to parallel the European North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Delegates from eight interested nations met at steaming Manila in Sep- 
tember, 1954— the United States, Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. Four “neutralist” states— India, 

“Among informed respondeati, Gallvp discovered (Tune 5 1953) that 58S6 
favored sending arms, 28% opposed, and 16% were without opinion. There was ten 
to one o^ositiOD to grojmd troops (Sejit 18. 1953). CaUup Releases. 

See Donovan, EtsenJiower. p. 266; Beal, /ofcn Foster Dulles, pp. 206-212. 
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Indonesia, Burma, and Ceylon— cast a wet blanket on tlie proceedings by 
refusing to become involved in the open struggle against communism. 

The discussions at Manila were hastened by signs that the Chinese 
Communists were about to launch their long-threatened invasion of 
Formosa. After only three days of formal dehberation tlie delegates, on 
September 8, 195-1, signed a noteworthy defense pact. The treaty bound 
the signatories, in the event of aggression or subversion (presumably 
Communist), to "consult immediately" for defense measures in accord- 
ance with each nation’s "constitutional processes.” The delegates also 
signed a Pacific Charter, which pledged dieir nabons to promote self- 
government as an answer to Communist charges of colonialism. 

The SEATO pact ^vas obsiously not a hard-and-fast military alliance, 
like NATO, but a ratlicr vague consultative pact with some moral com- 
mitment. Yet it was the best that could be hoped for, and as a foundation 
stone it was better than nolliing. It was supplemented some three 
months later by the conclusion of a mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and the Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa. The West, 
although clearly on tiie defensive, u’as not going to allow the East to go by 
default. 
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CHAPTER 


World Tensions and the 
Middle East Crisis 


We hate ihtncn . . . our dedication to the principle 
that force thall not be used iniernalionaily for any 
aggressive purpose and tlust the integrity and tn- 
dependence of the nations of the Hiddle East should 
be inoiolate. 

PHESDE-ST Eisemiowtr, 1957 


THE FAR EASTERN TINDERBOX 

The Nationalist Ciunese island of Formosa, against which the Chinese 
Communists were evidently preparing for ao all-out assault late in 1954, 
threatened to mousetrap the United Stales in another Korean War. Un* 
less Washington announced in advance its determination to fight, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower might be confronted with Truman's painful dilemma 
of either acting without the authorization of Congress or acting too late. 
Belter yet, a stem warning might ward oS the impending attack al- 
together. 

The upshot was the unprecedented Formosa Resolution, which Eisen- 
hower formally requested of Congress on January 24, 1955. After only four 
days of debate, the legislators handed him a signed blank check. Declar- 
ing that a friendly regime on Formosa was essential for the defense of 
the United States, the joint resolution went on to say: 

That the President of the United Stales be and be hereby is authorized to 
employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary for 
the specific purpose of securing and protecUng Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack, this autb^ty to include the securing and protection of 
such related positions and temtones of that area now in friendly ur.ds. . . •* 
* t;.S. Statutes ol Large, LIX, 7 (lesohitioa signed Jan. 29. 1935). The resolution 
purposely left vague the question of defending the nearby islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, which were held by the Nationalists. See I. R, BeaL John Foster DuUes: A 
Biography (New York, 1957), pp. 220-221. 
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The Formosa Resolution received overwhelming support from both 
public opinion and Congress. The rote was 410 to 3 in the House and 
S3 to 3 in the Senate. The objection was feebly voiced that the President, 
as commander-in-chief, already had the authority to employ the armed 
forces, and Senator Morse of Oregon complained that "Eisenhower is 
passing the buck.* Actually, the Formosa ResoIutioD both weakened and 
strengthened the hand of the Executive in foreign affairs. It narrowed 
his freedom of action by estabb'shing the precedent of seeking Con- 
gressional approval in advance; it strengthened his position by fore- 
stalling the possibility of Congressional criticism. 

The warning signal known as the Formosa Resolution evidently had a 
sobering effect on the Chinese Communists. In succeedmg months the 
atmosphere gradually improved, notably when the Peipmg government 
agreed to release certain Americans long held prisoners. But American 
public opinion remained steadfast in its determination not to recognize 
the Communist regime or admit it to the UN.* Washington adamantly 
continued its embargo on commerce with Communist China, although 
the trade-btingiy British and other ex-allies of the Korean War stirred up 
much criticism when they relaxed their restrictions in 1957. 

The survival of South Viet Nam proved to be one of the few pleasant 
surprises in the Far East. Seemingly doomed to fall like a ripe pear to 
Communist inSItrators from North Viet Nam, this lush tropical land raised 
up a resolute leader io the person of Ngo Dinh Diem. Aided by a generous 
outpouring of American dollars, he grappled so eSectively with the chaotic 
problems as to inspire new hope that be might }et fend off the bamboo 
curtain of communism that was feared at Geneva m 1954 (p. 832). 

THE SOVIET SMILING OFFENSIVE 
A change in Soviet leadership after the resignation of Premier Malenkov 
in February, 1935, brought a sharp shift in tactics. The new premier was 
the grandfatherly and white-goateed N. A. Bulganin, at whose elbow 
stood N. S. Khrushchev, the burly and indiscreetly outspoken First 
Secretary of the Communist Party. The chill blasts from the foemlin had 
failed to induce the Western World to discard its defensive wraps; per- 
haps the bright sunshine of Soviet smiles would prove more persuasive. 
The coos of peaceful co-existence now replaced the raucous cries of world 
revolution. One happy result of the new policy was a lifting of the Iron 
Curtain to a limited number of American tourists, and a welcoming by the 
United States of visiting Soviet delegations of agriculturalists and journal- 
ists. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev proved to be sensationally sucxessful as 

• In lulv 1956 public opinion on Fapings admittance to the UN was 74% against, 
11% for, and 13% without views. Callup Release, Feb. 22, 1957. 
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globe-trotting salesmen for peace. They ventured into such faraway lands 
as India and Burma, where they were enthusiastically acclaimed by im- 
mense crowds. They were lavish with dieir promises of economic aid, and 
this disconcerting new development in the Cold War was a recognition 
of the fact that American assistance to backward countries had proved 
effective. But the American taxpayers, who had supported the expenditure 
of millions of dollars in India, were shocked by the enthusiasm with 
which the masses there greeted vague Soviet assurances. Evidently an 
ounce of Soviet promise, when wrapped in brightly colored anticolonial 
propaganda, was worth more than a pound of American performance. 

Pressures had meanwhile been mounting for a meeting “at the summit 
of the heads of the Big Four: President Eisenhower, Premier Bulganin, 
Prime Minister Eden of Britain, and Premier Faure of France. American 
public opinion was strongly in favor of this oft-proposed conference.* But 
President Eisenhower, remembering the pitfalls laid for bis predecessors 
at Yalta and Potsdam, was slow in warming to the idea. The prospects 
became more favorable in 1955, when the Soviets finally agreed to end 
their ten-year military occupation of Austria. The Big-Four powers there- 
upon signed a treaty restoring sovereignty to that tiny nation, and later 
in the year they pledged themselves to recognize its perpetual neutrality. 
With the Austrian log-jam thus broken, final arrangements were facili- 
tated for the Big-Four conference, and on July 18, 1955, the conferees 
began their week of labor by the quiet Swiss waters of Lake Geneva. 

The Geneva “Summit Cooference” turned out to be a personal triumph 
for President Eisenhower. Radiating friendliness and warmth, he evi- 
dently made headway in convincing the Soviet leaders of America’s 
sincere desire for peace. He electrified the conference, and disturbed the 
secretive Soviets, by his open-skies inspection proposal. He had in mind 
that the Russians and the Americans should exchange blueprints of 
military establishments and permit mutual aerial inspection so as to quiet 
fears that one side was secretly building against the other.* 'The ever- 
suspicious Soviets, as might have been predicted, scowled upon the 
scheme: Khrushchev later said that it was like peeping into one’s bedroom 
after the curtains were drawn. But the West did score an important point 
in the propaganda game, while planting seeds that might one day yield a 
harvest 

The Geneva Summit Conference, like many another windswept peak, 
on the whole presented a barren aspect. No progress was made in 
grappling willi prickly problems like the unification of Germany. The 
only real agreement was on a conference of the Dig-Four Foreign Minis- 
ters {the "Little Four"), which met in Geneva in October, 1953, and 

lblf*july fa^wing the Geneva Summit Conference. 

•See Jt J. Dono^tn. ZUerJ.ou^n The liuiiU Story (New York, 1050), p. 344. 
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finally broke up in complete deadlock. But the delusively friendly 
“Spirit of Geneva" spread abroad, and the world breathed easier. The 
grinning Eisenhower was photographed with the smiling Bulganin, and 
the Russians cleverly made use of this picture among tlieir enchained 
satellites to support their claim that the United Stales was finally em- 
bracing peaceful co-cxistcnce. 


HUNGARIAN HORRORS 

A confusing new twist of Sonet policy came in February, 1956. when 
Khrushchev assailed Stalin in a secret speech before a Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow. Even a donkey can kick a dead lion, and Khrushchev 
denounced his former chief as a ruthless and bloody bungler. The re- 
sulting desanctification of Stalin resulted in a sudden shift m the party 
line abroad, where the departed dictator had long been extolled as a 
demigod. Cruel disillusionment disrupted the ranb of Communists in 
other countries, including the United States. Many of the faithful angrily 
tore up their party-membership cards. 

A more conciliatory Soviet foreign policy temporarily followed the de- 
haloing of Stalin. After earlier overtures the Russian leaders came crawl- 
ing to Tito, whom they had long denounced as a “fascist hireling,” and 
signed a pact in June, 1956, proclaiming that there were “differing roads 
to socialism.” Much soul-searching followed in Washington, where the 
policy of sending arms to Tito again came under sharper scrutiny. 

In the wake of dc-Stalinizalion bloody riots broke out in Poznan, Po- 
land, in June, 1956, among workers who were protesting against Com- 
munist-imposed conditions. The Poles finally gained some semblance of 
autonomy in October, 1956, when tliey managed to elect their own Com- 
munist Parly chief in defiance of strong pressures from Moscow 

Anti-Stalinist demonstrations in Hungary, in October, 1956, quickly 
Bared into a large-scale revolt among a people whose passion for liberty 
was traditional. Carried away by the heady champagne of freedom, the 
Hungarians boldly renounced the Warsaw military pact, which bound 
them to the Soviet Union. This was going too far for the Russian leaders. 
Treacherously massing a formidable array of tanks near Budapest, they 
slaughtered hundreds of the rebels and installed a puppet regime sub- 
servient to Moscow. 

The American people were stirred to their depths by the Hungarian 
uprising, as they had been in 184^ when the Russian Cossacks had 
crushed Kossuth, Washington temporarily lifted immigration bars to 
permit many thousands of Hungarian rehigees to reach America, al- 
though by no means all those who wanted to come. An outpouring of 
American medical supplies and other relief likewise flowed from gener- 
ous hearts. But in response to frantic appeals for armed intervention, the 
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United States could do nothing effective except perhaps to threaten Mos- 
cow with atomic warfare — and that mi^t touch o5 World War 111. Cruel 
though the conclusion was, the policy makers in Washington deemed it 
better that a rebellion shoidd die rather than a world shoidd perish. 

Both the United States and the United Nations lost face. The repeated 
resolutions of the General Assembly, which called on the butchers of 



“lU. BE C1.U> lO BESTOBE PEACE TO TliE }kUnCt.E 
EAST, too” 

Herblock b> the Woihlngton 1950 

Budapest to witlidraw and to permit UN investigators to enter Hungary, 
were ignored by Moscow, The conclusion was confirmed diat when one 
of the great powers chose to defy ibe UN, it could do so with impunity. 
The United States was blamed \ay embittered Hungarians for having en- 
couraged them to rise through its widely heralded policy of "liberation." 
and then leaving them in the lurch. Desperate people often read more 
Into such appeals than is intended, and American radio programs beamed 
to Hungary wire rather unfairly condemned, both by Hungarians and 
Russians, for luvmg louclicd o3 the revolt 
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The Russians lost even more face. The blood of Budapest did not wash 
off easily. More Communists abroad tore up their party cards, and even 
neutralist” states like India were moved to protest against the brutality 
of the Soviets. Tito temporarily parted company again with Moscow after 
his honeymoon with Bulganin and Khrusbcliev. The Russians were dis- 
turbed by the unreliability of their own troops, by the defection of 
satellite troops, and by the failure of Communist indoctrmation to “take” 
among the people of Hungary, especially the youth. The exhibition of 
Hungarian heroism and Russian brutality won a great propaganda victory 
for the West. But bleeding Hungary still lay in chains, while the con- 
temporaneous British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt weakened the moral 
position of the Western world. 

THE KfIDDLE EAST MUDDLE 

The fear had existed since the end of World War II that the Soviets, 
none too rich in oil, would move into die Middle East, whose hot sands 
covered the greatest known oil pool. This critical area threatened to erupt 



in 1931 when the Iranians, under their weeping Premier Mossadegh, 
nationalized the British oil refineries. If the British had resorted to strong- 
armed measures, as tJiey were sorely tempted to do. the Russians prob- 
ably would have invaded Iran in forc^ with calamitous consequences. 
Fortunately for peace, Mossadegh overplayed his hand, and following his 
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internal ovcrtlirow, Wasliinglon used its good offices to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the Anglo-Iranion controversy in 1954. 

Yet the Middle Eastern dikes needed bolstering. The American policy 
of containment had given birth to NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Or* 
ganization) and to SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization). A 
Middle Eastern Treaty Organization (METO) seemed desirable de- 
fensively, and in response to utgings from Washington the northern-tier 
states joined in the Baghdad Pact (1935): Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Paki- 
stan, with the added membership of Great Britain. The Soviet Union was 
now confronted with a solid block of lenilory, albeit poorly defended, all 
the way from the Mediterranean Sea to the gales of India. The United 
States, unwilling to get invoKed in the clashing ambitions of the Middle 
East nations, did not formally join the Baghdad Pact, although co-oper* 
ating with several of its important committees. 

The uneasy truce between Israel and her Arab neighbors, concluded 
in 1949, continued to worry Washington. The United States was reluctant 
to sell arms to either the Israeli or &e Egyptians, because it hoped for a 
balance of power in which neither side would feel stron'g enough to attack 
the other. President Nasser of £g>pt. alter vainly seeing weapons from 
Washington, exploded a bombshell when be aimounccd, on September 27> 
1955, that he had arranged to exchange Egyptian cotton for munitions 
from Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia. 

Cairo’s cotton-for-artns deal definitely chilled American interest in the 
proposed high dam at Aswan, on the upper Nile. *1416 construction of 
this giant project, whose cost was estimated at some $1.3 bUlion, would 
add about 25 per cent to the arable land of poverty-stricken Egypt. The 
United States, in harmony with its program of assistance for back^va^d 
countries, had joined with the British in offering a grant of $70 million to 
initiate the enterprise. President Nasser, an energetic and strong-willed 
nationalist, delayed official acceptance and, to improve his bargaining 
position, hinted at better terms from the Soviet Union. He then com- 
pounded this offense by formally recognizing Communist China, to which 
the United States was still turniog the cold shoulder. 

CRISIS IN CAIRO 

The rasping tactics of Nasser merely accelerated a mounting sentiment 
in the United Stales for pulling out of the dam project in Egypt Tax- 
conscious citizens favored paimg down foreign aid; surplus-cursed 
cotton growers in the South opposed taking tax dollars from their pockets 
to irrigate lands which would ^ow competing cotton; Jewish-Americans 
cried out against strengthening E^^ the undying enemy of Israel 
The mortgaging of Egyptian cotton for Communist arms, moreover, im- 
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planted grave doubts as to Egypt’s ability to finance the high dam. 
Worst of all, the slippery Nasser seemed cast in the role of a blackmailer: 
if Washington did not lend him money', then he would turn to the Soviets, 
whose technicians would proceed to infiltrate Egypt and prepare for a 
Communist take-over. This kind of thing could become catching all over 
the world. America’s friends would get little aid, while her enemies 
would blackmail her into bankruptcy. 

Secretary Dulles, bending to all these pressures and acting in concert 
with London, flatly witlidrew the dam offer, on July 19, 1956 This not 
unexpected jerking of the rug from under Nasser brought cheers from red- 
blooded Americans, e\ en though the diplomatically prudent course would 
have been to protract negotiations until they died in tlie desert sands. As 
it was, Nasser was made a laughing stock before the entire world. 

A week later Nasser, as probably preplanned, reacted by seizing the Suez 
Canal, which was then owned by foreign stockholders, chiefly French 
and British. He announced that he was going to use the surplus revenues 
to finance the high dam on the Nile. A case could be made out for his 
legal right to nationalize the canal, provided that the stockholders ssere 
properly recompensed, and provided that the waterway was kept open 
on equal tenns to all sliippers. But the Drilish and French, seeing in 
Nasser a Middle Eastern Hitler who would hold a razor’s edge against 
their economic jugular %ein, were eager to seize the canal outright. 

Secretary Dulles labored manfully to prevent a resort to force, which 
was e.\pressly forbidden in such circumstances by the UN charter. Re- 
peatedly dissuading the British and French from strong-arm measures, he 
proposed a Suez Canal Users’ Association (SCU.\) to negotiate terms 
with Nasser. But «ith the passage of time the unyielding Nasser seemed 
more firmly in control, and the British and French were increasingly 
angered by svhat seemed to Uicm an attempt by Secretary Dulles to stab 
in the b-ick the Suez Canal Users’ Association which he had sponsored. 
Finally driven to desperation, the British and French surprised Washing- 
ton and astounded the civiUzed world, on October 31, 1956, by launching 
an attack on the Suez area, following an Israeli thrust two days earlier. 


THE PEOPLE STILL LIKE IKE 

Tlie flaming Suez crisis further complicated the Presidential campaign 
of 1956. The immensely popular but obviously ageing Eisenhower, now 
sixt)--fi\ e ) ears old, was again drafted by the Republicans, despite a re- 
cent heart attack followed by an cmergenc)’ intestinal operation. “The 
world needs Eisenhower," proclaimed the Republicans, in referring to 
the confidence that his moral stature commanded abroad. They might 
liave added that the party needed him. for it probably could not have won 
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with any other candidate. The Democrats again nominated the polished 
cx-govemor Adlai Stevenson, whom anti-intellectuals dubbed an “egg- 
head.” 

Domestic difficulties eclipsed foreign issues in the early stages of the 
campaign. The Republicans pointed with pride to the balanced budget, 
the reduced taxes, the unprecedented prosperity, the Washington house- 
cleaning, and the era of blessed peace following Eisenhower’s ending of 
the Korean War. The Democrats viewed with alarm the Presidents 
precarious health, the plight of the fanner, and favoritism toward Big 
Business. The general welfare, they charged, was being subordinated to 
General Motors. 

Stevenson spectacularly shifted the spotlight to foreign affairs in the 
closing weeks of the campaign. With more candor than caution, he de- 
clared that serious study ought to be given lo reducing the military draft. 
He also advocated a cessation of nuclear-bomb tests, lest they pollute 
the atmospbcTe permanently and ieopaidize future generations. Re- 
publicans replied by jeering at Stevenson as a starry-eyed amateur. At a 
time when world tension was mounting, they insisted, the reduction of 
armed forces and the stopping of nuclear experiments would be supreme 
folly. General Eisenhower, the renowned military man and world leader, 
could be counted on to keep the nation’s guard up. 

The tragic Hungarian uprising, followed closely by the British-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt, came most embarrassingly in the last ten days 
of the Presidential campaign. Tlie Democrats made some political hay 
by condemning the administration for having permitted the crisis to de- 
velop, and then for having given assurances uiat it was being worked out 
peacefully. But on balance the Hungarian and Suez crises probably made 
votes for General Eisenhower. If World War III was just around the 
comer, a batde-seasoned commander was evidently needed in the White 
House.® 

Eisenhower won in a landslide more overwhelming than that of 1952. 
It was a popularity contest, said one critic, not an election. But if the 
voters ‘liked Ike," they had mudi less affection for his party. Despite the 
exhilarating ride on his coattails, the Republicans fell short of winning a 
majority in either house of Confess — a failure without precedent in a 
Presidential triumph of these proportions. 


FORSAKING ALUES FOR THE UN 


The elcction-eve explosion at Suez had been triggered by the Israeli, 
who, infuriated by repeated raids horn Egyptian soil, launched an all- 


*Dr. Gallup found, ^ter elecBon, that the i«asoa most often given for voting 
for Eisenhower the tehef that ha cooM best handle the inte^tionaJ crisis. 
Gallup Release, Nov. 28, 1950. 
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out attack on Eg)pt, beginning October 29, 1956. Two days later came the 
joint British and French assail on the Suez area. Whatever the avowed 
reasons for the attack, London and Paris were plainly determined to 
depose President Nasser and establish international control over the vital 
watenvay. 

The American people were profoundly sliocked. The Bntish and 
French, remembering Secretary Dulles’ earlier opposition to armed inter- 
vention, had deliberately kept Washington in the dark so as to prevent 
last-minute interference. The timing of their attack was such as to sug- 
gest barefaced collusion with Israel, and the assault clearly weakened the 
moral stand of the free world against simultaneous Soviet aggression in 
Hungary. Many Americans assumed, whether correctly or not, that the 
NATO allies, Britain and France, had treacherously made their move 
so as to take advantage of the political paralysis produced by the Presi- 
dential campaign. 

^Vashmgton stood at Uie crossroads. Seeking to patch up the ruptured 
NATO alliance, and ignoring the proliibition in the UN charter against 
force, it could back up its allies in this dangerous Egyptian venture. If it 
did so, it would reveal that it had one standard of conduct for its 
friends and another for its foes. The result would be an almost certain 
breakdown of the UN, and the costly sacrifices of American boys in 
Korea to salvage the UN would have been in vain. 

President Eisenhower promptly chose morally high ground. He threw 
his full support behind die UN in an effort to bring about a cease-fire 
and the withdrawal of the Aaglo-French-Israeli invaders from Egypt. 
The British and French naturally tied up the Security Council with their 
veto, but the Assembly took on a new importance as it provided a sound- 
ing board for outraged world opinion. The Soviet leaders openly talked 
of nuclear war against Britain and France, and tlireatened to pour Rus- 
sian “volunteers” into Egyjit- The British Commonwealth began to crack 
at the joints as certain members, notably Canada and India, gave signs of 
breaking away. 

In die face of all these pressures, including resolutions by the UN 
Assembly, the Anglo-French-Israeli forces were pulled out A special UN 
police force was sent to the Suez area to preserve order following the 
AUied withdrawals. The Israeli were most reluctant to yield the con- 
quered territory, but they finally gave way in response to assurances from 
\Vashington that they would receive American diplomatic support for 
their claims against Egypt. 

The United States salvaged more from the Suez crisis than had at first 
seemed possible. Its lofty stand for inteniab'onal moraLty won acclaim 
from the Arab nations and other victims of Western colonialism, while 
angering the frustrated British and French. The United States seemed to 
be keeping company widi the Soviets and the Arabs, while opposing its 
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Western allies. The sabotaging of the canal by Nasser interrupted traffic 
for some five months, and the first impulse of Uie United Stales was to let 
the British and French lie in tiro oil-dry bed they had made for them- 
selves. But the Americans, soon perceiving that the economic collapse of 
Western Europe would undo the vvork of the Marshall Plan, headed off 
catastrophe by supplying American oil. The UN, tliough unable to force 
the Russians out of Hungary, emerged with new laurels, and the suc- 
cessful precedent of a UN police force brought renewed hope for the 
future. 

But the Middle East crisis was by no means solved. Nasser, though 
badly mauled, emerged witli most of tlie high cards and in complete con- 
trol of the canal. The French and British, forced to suspend their blow 
in mid-air, had betrayed their basic weakness to the entire world. A 
power vacuum had developed in the Middle East, and if the United 
States did not move in, the Soviet Union probably would. 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


President Eisenhowers response to the Middle Eastern emergency took 
the form of a proposal, oo January S, 1957, that paralleled the Formosa 
Resolution. Again asking Congress for a signed blank check, he re* 
quested authority to provide American economic aid and aimed support 
to any Communist-threatened nation in the Middle East that requested it. 

American public opinion generally favored the so-called Eisenhower 
Doctrine, even though the Chicago Tribune branded it “a goofy design for 
foreign meddling. " * But the response of Congress was less prompt and 
less enthusiastic than it bad been at the time of the Formosa Resolution. 
There were complaints about cost, about goading the Soviets into war, 
and about trying “to pass the buck to Cong^-ess." But Communist aggres- 
sion would probably result in American intervention, and with Korea 
ever fresh in mind, Congress perceived the wisdom of trying to head off 
such aggression by a rinpng declaration of America’s intention to act 
energetically. 

After some two months of debate, the revised Eisenhower Doctrine 
received the stamp of Con^ssional approval in March, 1957. The vote 
in the Senate was 72 to 19; in the House; 350 to 60. The joint resolution 
authorized the President to use $200 million for economic-military aid 
to the Middle East, and the key dause read: 

Furthermore, the United States regards as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the independence and integrity of the 
nations of the Middle East. To this end, u the President determines the 


•Dr. Gallup (ibid., Feb. 3. 1957) found the 
ratio of 70% to 19%; sending war materials 
dispatching troops in the ratio of 50% to 34%. 


voters favoring economic aid in the 
in the ratio of 53% to 34%; and 
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neOTSSiljr thereof, the United States is prepared to use aimed forces to 
assist any such nation or group of such nations requesting assistance against 
armed agpession from any country controlled by international communism 
. . . [Italics inserted].^ 

The resolution as tlius amended placed full responsibility on the Presi- 
dent, and required the Middle Eastern nations specifically to request 
military assistance. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine, though not directly invoiced, was given an 
opportunity to show its teeth in the spring of 1957. An attempt by pro- 
Soviet schemers to overtlirow the govemmeirt of Jordan — a coup evi- 
dently plotted by Nasser of Egypt — ^narrowly missed success. At the 
height of the crisis IVashington ostentatiously dispatched the powerful 
6th fleet, including the mighty carrier Fonestal, to the eastern hfediter- 
ranean. Happily for the Uruted States. King Hussein of Jordan showed un- 
expected firmness in riding out the storm, and accepted $10 million from 
Washington, witliout any commitment under the Eisenhower Doctrme. 

The victory for the West in Jordan was soon offset by an alarming set- 
back in Syria. A pro-Soviet miUtaiy group vaulted into the saddle in Au- 
gust, 1957, and menaced the Mid<Ue Hast with the prospect of a strategic 
Communist beachhead. One alarming manifestation of the new shift was 
the heavy importation of Russian arms, to which the United States re- 
sponded by airlifting weapons to Syria’s neighbors. This spectacular 
countermove brought angry charges of warmongering from the Com- 
munist camp, bitter protests from Syria, and uneasiness among foreign 
observers who feared another explosion of the Middle Eastern powder 
keg. 

The much-ballyhoocd Eisenhower Doctrine was plainly a round plug in 
a square hole. Designed to check overt aggression, it was unable to cope 
with covert infiltration. Syria and Eg)!!! denounced it, while other Mid- 
dle Eastern nations were relurtant to beg for aid from a United States 
that was also aiding the hated Israeli. 

AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

The wounds inflicted on the North Atlantic Alliance by the Suez crisis 
gradually scarred over, and the United States joined the British and 
French in trying to induce Nasser to operate the canal on more Lberal 
terms. Fears that tlie Alliance would break up were dispelled by the 
evident dependence of tlie British and French on American support. 

At the historic Bermuda conference between President Eisenho\s-er and 
the British Prime Minister Macmdlan. in March, 1957, the United States 
agreed to supply Great Britain with guided missiles. The dependence of 
the British on their American ally was thus increased in this quarter. 

’ Public Liw 85-7; 85 Cong. H. J. Res. 117. 
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Such dependence lessened wlicn, in the spring of 1957, the Dritish un- 
veiled Uicir own hydrogen bombs in the PaciGc testing grounds. America, 
Russia, and Britain now had the h)'drogcn bomb; the question was who 
would be fourth and fifth. 

Tlio peaceful uses of atomic energy temporarily regained the headlines 
in the late spring of 1957. The United States Senate, after warm debate 
and by a vote of 67 to 19, approved tlic Atoms-for-Pcace Treaty on June 
18, 1^7. Tlvis scheme, which was an implementation of Eisenhowers 
atoms-for-peacc proposal of 1S53, provided for the sharing of fissionable 
matcriab by the great powers through tlie International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The 80-nation &cat)- had already been ratified by nine nations, in- 
cluding Soviet Russix 

Hopes for halting the feverish arms race brightened anew in the summer 
of 1957, as a subcommittee of the UN carried forward its deliberations in 
London. But the Soviets in the end applied the usual uct blanket On 
August 26, 1957, eleven days before the wTangling ended in complete 
deadlock, Moscow announced the recent test-firing of the first successful 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Once the Soviets had ao arsenal of such 
weapons, equipped with hydrogen-bomb warheads, they could bring 
into almost instant jeopardy every important urban and strategic center 
in the world. 

The skeptics v, ho pooh-poohed the ability of Russia to perfect a weapon 
on which American scientists were still laboring were soon rocked back 
on their heels. On October 4. 1957, without previous fanfare, the Soviets 
astounded the civilized world by launching into outer space the first man- 
made earth satellite. They thus scored a tremendous propaganda victory 
in the Cold War — a scientific Pearl Harbor. At one stroke they spectacu- 
larly demonstrated the advanced state of their science, the lagging efforts 
of the Americans, and the Soviet potential for wiping out all enemies and 
dominating the world. A month later, on November 3, Soviet scientists 
provided a new jolt when they pul aloft a much heavier earth satellite 
which contained a live dog for evpcnmcntal purposes. 

^VhiIe the Russians were thus impressing the "backward" nations, the 
United States was advertising from the housetops its prejudice against 
colored peoples when the school-fotegralton crisis came to an angry boil 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. On September 2A. 1957, President Eisenhower 
sent in federal bayonets to protect nine Negro children attending the 
Central High School. At a time ot all times when national unity was im- 
perative, the nation was being convulsed with internal disuni^. 

Some little ground was apparently retrieved at the first NATO "sum- 
mit” conference, which assembled in Paris during December 1957. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, recovering from a mdd stroke, turned on his famed 
charm in m heroic effort to adiieve greater Allied unity. The result was a 
compromise. As a concession to the strong-hearted, the United States would 
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supply intermediate-range missiles to NATO partners willing to accept 
them despite Soviet threats. As a concession to the faint-hearted, NATO 
would seek further negotiations with Russia on disarmament 

The future looked grim. The Sosiets Were scoring alarming gains in 
their economic warfare abroad and on the propaganda front Their t%vo 
earth salelhtes had shaken faith in the scientific superiority of the United 
States. The deterrent power of American arms had been gravely weak- 
ened, while the Russians were threatening to gam commanding suprem- 
acj\ The United States would have to eiert itself mightily, e%en at the 
cost of heavier taxes, red-ink financing, and higher defense outlays. The 
altcmatite would be tlie triumph of the Communist world revolution, 
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The End of the 
Eisenhower Era 


We face a hostile ideologif—g^hal in scope, athe- 
istic in character. ruihUu in purpose, and insidious 
in method. 


FncsroEST EussnonVt 
Farewell Address 
Januaiy 17, 1961 


NUCLEAR NIGHTMARES 

Tke shock of the first Soviet earth satellite (Sputnik), launched late in 
1957, spurred the United States into frantic efforts to regain lost prestige. 
After a series of bumiliatlDg fizzles. American scientists succeeded in 
orbiting a succession of space vehicles. These were generally smaller 
in size but larger in number and more significant in their scientific con- 
tribution than those of the USSR. But Ae Russians, who had concen- 
trated on mistier booster power, scored another impressive ''first,’ on 
April 12, 1961, when they spun a man around the earth and brought him 
back alive. Not until nearly a year later could the Americans duplicate 
this dazzling feat. 

The fantastic race into space was inliinately connected with both di- 
plomacy and defense. Spectacular achievements in the heavens were 
bound to impress the uncomnutted one-third of the world, and perhaps 
convince it that the ovemi^t road from oxcarts to rocket slips lay 
through communism. As for defense, technological advances meant big- 
ger and better intercontinental anj possible domination of 

the world through the domination of outer space. 

As the 1950’s lengthened, the DuUes-Eisenhower doctrine of deterring 
the Soviets by the threat of cudear 'massive retaliation’ came under 
increasing fire. It had the merit of being relatively cheap; and the budget- 
balancing Eisenhower regiine was bent on getting "more bang for the 
848 
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buck. But in the absence of strong "comcntional forces," the alternatives 
in a diplomatic showdown were eitlrci a backdown or a blowup SN'ash- 
ingtons global strategy was based on the assumption that the United 
States would never be the first to fire a nuclear salvo. After losing 100 
million or so of its own people, it would have enough bombs and missiles 
left to retaliate against a Soviet “first stnke" with a devastating “second 
strike that would wipe out 100 million or so Russians. 

In the face of tliese terrifying prospects, world-wide pressures for dis- 
armament increased. But the subsequent negotiations with Russia, at 
Geneva and elsewhere, quickly slid into the well-worn rut. The Soviets, 
looking upon outsiders as spies, demanded disarmament without accept- 
able on-site inspection. Tlie Western world, looking upon tlie Soviets as 
potential cheaters, did not trust Moscow's promises. In an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust, deadlock continued. 

NIXON’S LATIN-AMERICAN ORDEAL 

A sharp dip in the Eisenhower prosperity, with a consequent blight 
abroad, brought relations with Latin America to a locus in 1938. Com- 
munist agitators harped on long-festering grievances, the persistence of 
Yankee economic imperialism, the slighting of Latin America in foreign- 
aid handouts; die bolstering of ruling classes that vvere fighting land re- 
distribution and otJicr overdue reforms; and the tolerating and even dec- 
orating of sadistic dictators. Tlie impoverished masses of Latin America, 
stirred by tlie world-wide “population explosion” and the "revolution in 
I ising expectations," w ere not always going to be content to live in shanty- 
town huts and subsist off garbage dumps. 

Seeking to salvage Good Neighborism and implement Eisenhower's 
“Good Partner" Policy, Vice-President Richard M. Ni.\on embarked upon 
a goodwill tour of Latm America in April, 1958. His red-carpet reception 
vvent off reasonably' well at first, but in Lima (Peru ) anti-Yankee crowds, 
yelling “Ftiera Ntxon" (“Nivon gel out"), shouted down the visiting dig- 
nitary and subjected him to a barrage of stones.’ In Caracas (Venezuela) 
a larger and uglier mob, bespewing Nixon and his party with tobacco- 
stained spittle, and shouting "Miicra Nixon" (“Death to Nixon"), beat 
in the glass windows of his L'mousinc with iron pipes. Miraculously, no 
one was killed. Back in Washington, President Eisenhower, fearing for 
the safety of his second-in-command, ordered a large body of paratroop- 
ers to be readied for a possible rescue mission, A shudder of apprehen- 
’ N«on gave a "heaJtli)'" Icicle in the shins to one tonnentor who spat full in his 
face. R. M. Nixon, Sic Crises (CariJen City, N.Y., 1962). p. 204. It should be noted 
that in 1953 and 1954 President Eisenhoner had presents the Legion of Ment to 
Dictator Odria of Peru and Dictator Perez Jimmez of Venezuela. Nuon visited both 
countries after these men had been ousted, and there anti-Yankee resentment ran the 
highest. 
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sion ran through Latin America at the prospective re\ival of ba)oncl- 
supported inters ention, abandoned by Franklin Booscvcll in 1933. 

Not all die stones, spit, and spite came from Communists. Left-wingers 
were actis'c, but Uicy were by no means alone. An cx-President of Costa 
Rica, \%hi!c deploring the vulgar bchasior of die mob, testified that the 
United States lud first spat on all Latin America by bolstering, decorat- 
ing, and even sheltering lorturc-tliambcr dictators. Latin Americans could 
not retaliate by spitting on the entire United States: all they could do was 
to take it out on the Vice-President of the United States.* 

The Nixon nightmare was a jarring reminder that Americans had loo 
long taken their southern neighbors for granted. Heroic measures uore 
necessary if the Communists were not to triumph, as they were doing 
in Cuba. Congress, which had been showering billions of dollars upon 
Europe and Asia, would have to look southward. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration did manage to secure Congressional authorization for stepped-up 
foreign aid, but the gigantic Alliance for Progress plan, fully launched 
by the next administration, was to come later (see p. 870). V’ice-President 
Nixon was its unwitting godfather. 


THE LEB.LN'ON LANDING 


The Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957, designed to thwart Communist ag- 
gression in the faction-tom Middle East (see p. 844), recched its bap- 
tismal test in the summer of 1938. Tiny l^banon, bordering the eastern 
Mediterranean (see map, p. 839), was beset with disorders from within 
(partly Communist fomented) and menace from without. The ambitious 
President Nasser of the new Umled Arab Republic (then combining 
Eg)pt and S)-ria) was casting covetous eyes on this troubled Und. The 
blowup came on July 14, 13^, when the pro-Western king of Iraq was 
murdered, and a take-over of his country by Nasser seemed imminent. 
The president of Lebanon, fearful of a chain reaction, appealed to W’ash- 
ington for help. 

With startling celerity. President Eisenhower honored the doctrine that 
bore his name.* Seeking to protect American lives and preserve world 
peace by forestalling aggression, he ordered American marines to land 


* For this remaiVable staleinent fcjr Jose Figueres, see Lewis Hanle, 3/eiico and 

the Caribbean (Pnoceton, 1959). pp. 105-107. Nixon concluded that Wash- 
ington should extend a coldly fomial to the dictators hot a warmly ap- 

pro^g to the democratic leaden. Six Cruer. p. 228. The United Stales 

could not win: if it oterthrew the dicUtots, it wax guilty of intervention, if it recog- 
nized them, it wax guuty of coUaboiatioii. ' 

• For Eis^^erx sUtement, see Department of State BiMeim, XXXK. 1S5 

(Augi^^ 19o8). SUicUy speaking, the United Arab Republic was not a Communisl- 
contioUed stal^ wil^ the obvious meaning ot the ^senhower Doctrine, but by 
r formed inliinate economie and pohdcal bes with the 

kr.mLn. DuB„ h.™,, ^ E„rf.o„, docom. 
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in Lebanon the day after the assassination. (With additional units they 
ultimately totaled some l-i,0(X) men.) Although the landings were com- 
pletely unopposed, Soviet rochet-rattlcrs uttered dire warnings about the 
"brink of disaster" and tlie guns that were “already beginning to shoot.” 
But the five-star general in the WTute House did not flinch, even though 
the bulk of “neutralist" and much of Western opinion seemed hostile to 
the "war-mongering" United States. 

Tensions were greatly eased late the next month (August, 1958) by 
a dramatic switch in the UN Assembly. The Arab nations themselves 
successfully sponsored a resolution under which they agreed not to inter- 
fere in one another's internal affairs. With a peaceful solution thus in- 
sured, the United States pulled out its troops in October, 1958, and the 
crisis dropped from a high boil to a low simmer. 

The after-shocks of the Lebanon landing were far-reaching. The UN 
had again demonstrated its worth as a safety valve and mediatory agency. 
The prestige of the United Stales shot up as it demonstrated a will and 
an ability to take resolute action in restoring stability to a war-tlireatened 
area. By xvithdrawing troops when order was insured, Washington gave 
the lie to Communist charges of “imperialistic aggression." But Eisen- 
hower’s rather precipitate action exposed the basic flaw in the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine: it was aimed at external Communist aggression and was 
not equipped to parry tlie insidious hand of subversion. 

Elsewhere the Middle East continued to smoulder ominously. Late in 
1958 President Nasser, his aggressive nationabsm undampened, accepted 
Soviet terms for constructing the High Dam on the Nile. With assassi- 
nadon-toni Iraq now tottering, the anti-Soviet Baghdad Pact— including 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain — ^seemed more anemic than 
ever, even with Washington’s continued co-operation. Iraq, turning neu- 
tralist, finally dropped out of the pact completely in March, 1939, taking 
with it Baghdad, the fabled capital city of the alliance. 

A revamped pact was now fashioned to replace the old one. Christened 
the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), with its seat at Ankara, the 
capital of Turkey, it was officially proclaimed on August 19, 1959. If the 
Baghdad Pact was a frail reed, this one was frailer — embracing only 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Britain. The United States, as in the case 
of the old pact, recoiled from formal membership. But on March 5, 1959, 
President Eisenhower concluded Executive Agreements with each of the 
three Middle East members, and these commitments in effect bound 
Washington to defend them with aimed forces in certain critical con- 
tingencies. 

CENTO, already weakened, received a new jolt late in 1962. The 
Pakistani, angered by the shipment of American arms to their arch-rival 
India during the China-invasion crisis (p. 882), gave disquieting signs of 
wanting to pull out and sidle up to Commuolst China. 
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GUNFIRE OFF FORMOSA 

In the Far East, unofEcial relations with Red Cliina, technically on a 
war footing since the Korean intervention of 1930, remained envenomed- 
An intensive hate-America campaign was being whipped up by the fa- 
natics in Peking, who assailed the “wolfish imperialism" of the 'ferocious 
and cunning butchers" in Yankeeland. Washington, for its part, continued 
to deny recognition to the Communbt government, and persisted in its 
costly program of propping up the orphaned Nationalist regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan (Formosa). The aging Generalissimo still 
insisted that he would return triumphantly to China with his American- 
equipped army. 

Chiang continued to cling precariously to two tiny island groups a half 
dozen or so miles from the Chinese mainland: Quemoy and Matsu. They 
served as observation centers, warning posts, and espionage nests, as well 
as bases for harassing the commerce of two of Communist China's largest 
ports. 

The Chinese Commuoists, taking advantage of the Lebanon crisis, rt- 
opened a furious artillery bombaidmeut of the QuemO)s on August 23, 
1933.* Chiang had made the “rather foolish" move, according to Seae* 
tary Dulles, of committing some 90,000 troops, or about one-third of his 
effective force, to this highly vulnerable outpost. American critics of the 
Generalissimo charged that he was trying to suck the United States into 
an atomic Armageddon; and why die for Quemoy? They also insisted 
that these beleaguered rocks were not necessary for the defense of For- 
mosa, some 120 miles distant, especially since the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
stood ready to repel an invasion. But Chiang, who could ill afford to 
sacrifice so many men, flatly refused to pull back. The Seventh Fleet was 
therefore ordered to escort Nabonalist supply ships, though prudently 
keeping outside the three-mde limit 

Peking appears to have been restrained by the evident determination 
of the United States to fight if the push against the Quemoys seemed 
about to blossom into a full-fledged invasion. The Formosa Resolution, 
passed by Congress in 1955 (see p. 834). was so deviously worded as 
to authorize the President to defend Quemoy and Matsu, even though 
these islets were purposely left unmentioned. Secretary Dulles flew out 
to Tormosa to put pressure orj Presidenl Chiang. After three daj s of ear- 
nest talks, the two men issued a joint announcement, on October 23, 
1958, stating that Nationalist China had renounced military force as a 

he^y bombardment had occuiied on September 3, 1951. Gallup found 
that 91 per emt of informed Amencans preferred turning the Quemoy-Matsu ptob- 
/-"fi ^ the UN rather than committing American forces to Chianz's deien*o. 

Gallup Release. September 26, 1938. 
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means of regaining (he Chinese mainland. Tliis public scuttling of a long- 
estabb’shed American policy— that of helping the Nationalists to return — 
calmed the Formosan tj-phoon. The Communist bombardment of the 
Quemojs then tapered off after first having been reduced, oddly enough, 
to even-numbered days. 



Secretary Dulles regarded his stand on Quemoy and Matsu as one of 
his most brilbant strokes of “brinkmanship" — tliat is, going to the very 
brink of war and forcing one’s adversary to back down by risking war 
to preserve peace. But critics condemned his “Fonnosan foUy.’ They in- 
sisted that Chiang’s lost-hope regime represented only the Seventh Fleet, 
that he was not worth a nuclear war, and that Dubes was applying the 
teen-age game of “chicken” to the ci^Iosivc problems of the atomic age. 

THE BERLIN TIME BO.MB 

The dilemma of the two Cennanies — the Communist East and the 
democratic IVest — continued to be the most critical of the Cold War. 
The men in die Kremlin, with bitter memories of German invasions in 
two world wars, could not penmt this militaristic menace to rise again. 
They had opposed widi dire threats the creation of a democratic West 
Germany and its joining the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). They could not nsk a free election in Communist-controlled 
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East Germany, for this economically sagging satellite might vote to join 
thriving West Gennany. 

Most vexatious of all was four-sectored Berlin, d^ep in the heart of 
East Gennany ( see map, p. 760). The Russian sector of the city was no%v 
the capital of East Germany; the American, British, and French zones 
were occupied by some 11,000 troops, 5000 of them American. West Ber- 
lin, partner in the prosperity of West Ceiinany, was mockingly wealthy; 
East Berlin, imder a stooge Communist regime, was shockingly thread- 
bare. Tens of thousands of East Germans, many of them university 
trained people, were pouring into West Berlin, and from there into job- 
plentiful West Germany. The very existence of the West Berlin show 
wmdow was potent anti-Communist propaganda: Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev growled that it was a "bone io the throat" 

The Western allies persisted in a strongly legalistic stand. They in- 
sisted that the four-power occupation of Berlin rested on a solemn war- 
time agreement, and that it would have to be continued until a peace 
treaty was signed xsith a united Germany.* Since Xfoscow would not 
permit Gennany to unite, except on Communist terms, the dangerous 
deadlock continued. With each passing year, a permanent division of 
Germany seemed more likely, and this the West German government of 
Chancellor Adenauer vehemently opposed. 

Premier Khrushchev, his patience wearing thin, stunned the Western 
world, in November 1938, by delivering a virtual ultimatum. Publicly 
terminating the relevant wartime agreements, he proposed that Berlin 
be made a "free dty,* and warned that Soviet occupation functions would 
be turned over to the Communist East Ceimans within six months. East 
Germany presumably would demand that the three Allies pull out If 
they refused to budge, the East Cennans could starve them out by cut- 
ting off the approaches to the city. The occup>ing powers would then 
have two dioices: to turn tail or try to bull their way in with tanks and 
trucks. If the well-armed East Cennans resisted this "invasion," then war 
would erupt. If the Soviets came to their aid. World War III would 
presumably be triggered. 

To the United States and the other Western powers the only possible 
course was to hold the line and pray that Khru^chev was M uffin g. His 
seductive talk about making Berlin a free city rang hollow: Communist 
take-overs in “free" Czechoslovakia strongly suggested that the “free city" 
would soon become a "slave dty." After high-sounding pledges to the 
West Berliners, American prestige would suffer an irreparable blow if 
Washington betrayed 2,2o0,000 free Germans. One possible road to ap- 
peasement was to grant a limited recognition to East Germany. But this 


‘One ciisUnguUhed aut^nty argued that the 1943 agreement* had been violated 
by ad pxrtie*. opeo^y by the West, qatocy Wng^t, “Some Legal Aspects of the 
Berlm Cnsis, Amer. Jour, of IntemaS. Law, LV (1961), 9S9-965. 
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would drive another nail into the coffin of unification and alienate West 
Germany, whose contribution of manpower to the NATO armies was 
indispensable. Meanwhile the six-month time fuse continued to sputter. 


THE “MARTYRDO.M” OF DULLES 

Secretary of State Dulles, suffering agonies from a recurring intestinal 
cancer, resigned in April, 1959, at age seventy-one. He died five weeks 
later. His successor was Christian A. Herter, sixty-four years of age, tall, 
kindly, and soft-spoken but partially crippled by arthritis, Formerly a 
member of Congress and a governor of Massachusetts, and recently 
Undersecretary of State, he was a man of wide diplomatic experience 
and unusual abilities, but he did not have Dulles' flair for bursting into 
the headlines. 

The reputation of Dulles had undergone a miraculous rehabilitation 
since 1958. The British and French distrusted "that terrible man,” whose 
evasiveness and scif-righleousness had driven them to the madness of 
Suez and had almost demolished tho North Atlantic Alliance.* But m 
succeeding months, as Dulles doggedly clung to his post, relations with 
the two allies had risen from disastrous to endurable His dedication to 
his job, his beaverish industry, his capacity for “taking infinite planes" 
(he traveled about 500,000 miles in visiting nearly 50 countries), and 
his courage in carrying on while dying of cancer transformed him into 
something of a martyT. 

But many critics, chiefly Democrats, continued to find fault with the 
jet-propelled Secretary. iTiey charged that there was more noise than 
newness in his “new look” poBcles. Despite high-sounding catchwords 
like “massive retaliation,” “unleashing Chiang," “agonizing reappraisal.” 
“liberation" (e.g., Hungary in 1956), he had actually traveled the well- 
rutted road of containment laid out by Truman. “Massive verbal retali- 
ation,” the criticism ran, had been his long suit. His “airborne diplomacy” 
tended to paralyze decision-making in Washington while he was absent, 
and his usurping of ambassadorial functions while abroad threw the deli- 
cate machinery out of gear. 

But Dulles had his defenders. They noted that ho had extended mili- 
tary containment to the Middle East and the Far East by promoting a 
network of alliances (Baghdad Pact, SEIATO). He had stood firm on 
Korea, on Indo-China, on tlie Formosa Straits, and on Berlin, even though 
his inflexibility had often led to deadlock. His successors were as guilty 
oLTperpetual motion” as lie was. He had, moreover, maintained excellent 
relations with Congress (unlike his predecessor Acheson), at the price 
of permitting the right-wing McCarthyiles in the Senate to wTeck the 

•See Richard Goold-Adams, John Foster DuUcs. A Reappraisal (New York, 1962), 
by a British journalist. 
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morale of the State Department purging it of "disloyal’" employees. 
And although the Soviet Union was stronger — perhaps inevitably after 
its nuclear breakthrough — Dulles had won Moscow’s bitter respect by 
substantially holding the line all ov» the world. 

The dea^ of Dulles placed new burdens on the semi-invalid Eisen- 
hower. Operating on a limited work schedule, he had allowed Dulles a 
freer hand than any other Secretary in modem times, and generally bad 
approved his recommendations without much question.^ Not reposing 
the same confidence in Secretary Herter, Eisenhower was forced to cur- 
tail his golfing and grasp the helm himself. 

The outburst of energy displayed by the "new Eisenhower" was amaz- 
ing. Among other trips, he embarked upon an eleven-nation goodwill 
safari, in December, 1959, which look him all the way to India and dur- 
ing which he grinned his way through showers of confetti. Early in 1960 
he visited Latin America, and although he got a whiff of tear gas in 
Montevideo while student demonstrators were being dispersed, he was 
warmly received. His radiant sincerity and goodwill no doubt were im* 
pressive refiections of the nation’s desire for peace, but Democrats 
grumbled that stagecraft was no substitute for statecrafL 


KHRUSHCHEV COURTS AMERICA 


The demise of Dulles smoothed the way for a more intimate relation- 
ship with Khrushchev. For many months the pudgy Premier had been 
clamoring for a conference "at the summit" to solve current problems, 
including the crisis he had deliberately stirred up over Berlin. He argued 
that not the hired hands but the heavyweights could arrive at solutions. 
Dulles and Eisenhower had both feared that “summiteering" would 
quickly degenerate into a propaganda circus, like that staged by the 
USSR at Geneva in 1955. They balked at any further top-level parleys 
as long as there were no teal assurances of success and no convmdng 
proofs of good faith on the part of Moscow. Patient discussions and care- 
ful homework at the ambassadorial levels seemed imperative if the pre- 
liminary obstacles were to be cleared away. Negotiations under glaring 
lights, with a nation’s prestige on the line and the people back home 
clamormg for no-suirender, seemed like the acme of futilit)’. 

With Dulles gone, Eisenhower relented and inrited Khrushchev to 
'vTSft America, during SeptemW, 1359, m the hope of defrosting fne 
Cold War. Many American conservatives protested, Tearing that World 
War III would erupt if Khrushchev were assassinated by some refugee 
from communism. Jetting into the outskirts of Washington on a Soviet 
plane (the worlds largest), he received a courteous but cool welcome; 


’ Coo!d-Aa»iiu concludes tint Dulle* aeicised 
modem Amencan except FranUm Boose^elt. Ibtd., 


more power any other 

p. 300. 
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the crowds turning out to see the chief Red were curious but notably 
silent. Then he went on to appear before the UN Assembly in New York, 
where, on September IS, 1959, he delivered a sweeping total-disarmament 
speech, obviously for propaganda effect It proved to be the same old 
no-inspection salad with Russian dressing. 

Khrushchev’s thirteen-day lour of the United States resembled that of 
an American politician campaigning for office. He evidently thought of 
himself as a kind of traveling supersalesman for communism. Alternately 
bland and boorish, grinning and growling, docile and domineering, he 
left the impression, perhaps calculated, of a temperamentally unstable 
figure ruthlessly wielding immense power, "He uses rather than loses his 
temper," Vice-President Nixon had noted. 

The highlight of Khrushchevs visit was a tsvo-day meeting with Eisen- 
hower at the latter’s rustic retreat at Camp David, Maryland, September 
25-27, 1959. The two men emerged from their secrecy-enshrouded talks 
to announce dial they were prepared to negotiate existing disputes, in- 
cluding embattled Berlin, without the ticking of a lime bomb. The six- 
month ultimatum had e-vpired four months earlier. 

SPIES IN THE SKIES 

The friendly "spirit of Camp David" helped clear the air for the long- 
discussed 'summit conference," involving Khrushchev, Eisenhower, Pres- 
ident de Gaulle of France, and Prime Muuster Macmillan of Britain. But 
on the eve of die meeting, scheduled for May 16, 1960, American spokes- 
men and Khrushchev had both publicly taken frozen positions on the 
crucial Berlin issue, and neither side could retreat witliout intolerable 
loss of face. 

A ready-made excuse for rupturing the summit meeting came with the 
sensational spy-plane affair. For about four years, the United States had 
been engaging in photographic espionage o\-er the Soviet Union with 
high-flying U-2 air^ilanes, especially designed to soar aboi'e the range 
of anti-aircraft fire. On May 1, 19^, one of these one-man planes was 
shot down some 1,200 miles inside tlie Soviet Union, near a vital in- 
dustrial center. 

Then the bungling began. Two separate American agenaes, evidently 
working at cross purposes, haltingly tried to lie their way out. On May 6, 
1960, a Stale Department spokesman announced that 'There was abso- 
lutely no— N-0 — no— deliberate attempt to violate Soviet air space . . . 

never had been.” * Further dumsy and conflicting denials followed, 
^d on May 9. Secretary of State Herter confessed that the White House 
had known all along about the U-2’s. Surp^ingly, he left the impression 
th.at the flights would continue if American security required them. 
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Khrushchev offered Eisenhower an "out" by saying that he did not 
believe the President to be responsible for ordering the incursions. The 
President might tlien have axed some underling, but with a candor un- 
precedented in diplomacy, he publicly assumed all responsibility for the 
spy-flights. More than that, he defended tlicm as necessary: the Soviets 
had threatened to "bury us* witli nuclear missiles, and he deemed it 
necessary to peck behind the Iron Curtain in an effort to avoid another 
Pearl Harbor surprise party. In short, Washington had spied, denied, 
lied, and defied. Soviet sovereignty was frontally challenged. 

The espionage-expert Soviets, who could have hushed up llie U-2 af- 
fair, were outraged or professed to be. Khrushchev, admitting that he had 
known about the overflights wliilc at Camp David, condemned the du- 
plicity of his "fishy* friend. The Soviets ^rcalened to obliterate with 
their missiles those neutral "accomplices" who maintained the bases from 
which the Bights originated. Washington promptly retorted by promising 
to defend its allies if they were assailed. 

The summit parley now seemed pointless. At Paris, but loo late to 
do much good, Eisenhower announced (hat he had suspended the U-2 
flights, and that they would not be resumed. He thus seemed to yield 
to pressure, but not in time to get credit for his concession. Khrushchev 
stormed into Paris demanding that Eisenhower apologize for the insult 
and punish those responsible for it The President obviously would not 
punish himself, so the Summit Conference collapsed before it could 
get off the ground. A still-smiling Eisenhower, who had endured Khru- 
shchev’s vulgar abuse in silence, returned home with his popularity 
greatly enhanced. Remembering that he had kept his dignity, but forget- 
ting that this was one of the most badly bungled diplomatic episodes 
in American history, the banner-makers , proclaimed, THANK YOU, 
MR. PRESIDENT,"® 


THE U-2 BACKFIRE 


The strict letter of international law was on the side of the Russians, 
who for centuries had been obsessed by secrecy. Flights over the terri- 
tory of a sovereign nation in peacetime were clearly illegal, and Ameri- 
cans, as Moscow pointed out, would have resented Russian spy planes 
over Kansas City. The ag^ieved Soviets sought to have the Security 
Council of the UN brand the United Slates an aggressor for having sent 


•Abiding to GaUup (Release of June 8. 1960). Eisenhower's personal popularity 
rose sharply riter the U-2 aSair, whidi the puUic believed he had handled well, 
considei^g the^^numtances. Bui ez-candidate Adlai Stevenson charged that the 
adjmmsbation “hand^ Khrushchev the crowbar and sledgehammer" with which to 
V conference. Senator John F. Kennedy remarked that Eisenhower 

"fife's —a sUtement (hr which he was attacked durmg the 
presidential campaign later that year. Wue and Ross. The U-2 Affair, pp. 172. 174. 
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unarmed planes with single aviators over their territory. But since the 
Russians notoriously maintained a large army of spies, they did not 
come into court with clean hands. (Conventional espionage, depending 
on the means used, is ordinarily a violation of domestic rather than inter- 
national law.) Ambassador Heiuy Cabot Lodge, defending the United 
States at the UN, displayed a large wooden American eagle, taken from 
the American Embassy in Moscow, which Soviet agents had obviously 
“Ijugged” with a secret listening device. The Russian charge of "aggres- 
sive acts" proved to be so farfetched that it was voted down by the 
Security Council, 7 to 2.“» 

The U-2 affair was a besmirching blow to the national image, espe- 
cially to the holier-than-thou assumption that Americans would not stoop 
to snooping. Communist propagandists had a hypocritical field day. 
American diplomacy, to die dismay of NATO allies and other weU- 
wishers, was revealed as bungling, inept, and naive. All great nations 
spied; but none admitted it. ^mplete silence would have been better 
than l>’ing denials, even though the American newshawks were clamor- 
ing for statements. "\Ve are investigating" or “Regrettable, if true" might 
have served, especially in die light of the Communist record of fabri- 
cating evidence. 

The unaligned nations were unnerved by Moscow’s threats of nuclear 
retaliation if they served as bases for spy planes. The revelation that 
three U-2’s were based in Japan helped arouse mob demonstrations 
against the government and die pending mutual security treaty with 
the United States. (Tlie spy planes were removed but the treaty was 
ratified the next month, June, 1900.) The outbursts finally became so 
violent that Eisenhower was forced to cancel a visit to Japan during 
his goodwill tour of the Far East. Loss of face was better dian possible 
loss of life, even though the Communists celebrated another propaganda 
victory. 

All hope of relaxing cold-war tensions went down the drain. The 
peppery Premier Khrushchev abnipdy cancelled the invitation he had 
issued to his "fishy" friend for a goodwill visit to Russia, and announced 
that he would deal only with Eisenhower’s successor. 

Determined to make propaganda at some kind of summit meeting, 
Khrushchev invited himself to the UN and arrived in New York, Septem- 
ber, 1960. for a twenty-five day stay. His menacing presence forced the 
unprecedented attendance of ^even heads of state and thirteen of gov- 
ernment, including President Eisenhower, who refused to meet his 
uncouth tormentor. Khrushchev flexed his nuclear muscles when he 

“See Deportment of State Bulletin, XUI. 961 {June 13, I960}, for the text of 
the Soviet resolution The Russians ai^tied that since they had rejected Eisenhower’s 
"open sloes” proposal at Geneva u> 1955, he had set about to open the skies slyly. 
Actually, the U-2 program, untl it came a cropper, was a bnlhant espionage coup. 
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boasted that the Soviets were grinding out missiles like sausages. He 
attempted to shout down Prime Minister Macmillan of Britain, he 
branded the UN a "spittoon,” and he removed a shoe, waved it men- 
acingly at a speaker, and pounded it on the desk. Silch outrageous con- 
duct shocked and disgusted many of Ae delegates, including the rapidly 
growing Afro-Asia bloc, which the Soviets were trying to woo. 

CASTRO COMES DOWN FROM THE HILLS 

Incredibly enough, Cuba emerged in 1959 as a major piece on the 
Cold War chessboard. After seizing power again in 1952, the dictator 
Fulgendo Batista had kept order, and had encouraged heavy American 
investments, partly no doubt to insure continuing support from the 
United States. Washington, in the interests of stability and security, not 
only recognized his dictatorship but sold him arms and continued to 
provide military training ipissions. 

Cuba had long been ripe for revolution. The plush gambling casinos 
and tourist resorts in Havana, operated largely with Uidted States capi- 
tal (some of it gangster), contrasted glaringly with the shacks of 
populace. Poverty stalked the land; prolonged unemployment followed 
the seasonal sugar-cane cutting; the most fertile soil was heavily con- 
centrated in a few hands, including Yankee-owned corporations. 

' Tall, broad-shouldered, and blacSt-bearded, Dr, Fidel Castro, a law 
graduate and the youngish son of a well-to-do family, emerged as the 
“maximum leader.” After an earlier failure, he renewed his guerrilla 
warfare in 1950 with some eighty unshaven followers. He finally man- 
aged to secure a supply of modem weapons from private Cuban sources 
in the United States, while Washington, beginning in March, 1958, 
clamped down an embargo on further arms to Batista. Suddenly, on 
January 1, 1959, the graft-rotten dictatorship collapsed like a Hollywood 
set, and the deposed tyrant fled the country with a reputed 5200 million 
in graft, all the while condemning the Yankees for nonsupport. 

At first the heroic Castro had many sympathizers in the Umted States, 
so obvious was the need for reform. Washington accorded his govern- 
ment formal recognition in the surprisingly short time of one week. But 
the cigar-smoking premier, visiting the United States unofficially in April. 
1959, appears neither to have received any offers of large-scale financial 
aid nor to have sought them. During these critical months he professed 
dedication to democracy; but whether he would have taken this high 
road if he had received adequate economic assistance is debatable. 
The circumstantial evidence is strong that he was determined to have 
a real revolution; that he did not wish to tie his hands by binding him- 
self to Washington; and that he needed Uncle Sam as both a whipping 
boy and an ogre if he hoped to achieve his ends. 
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Misgivings about Castro had meanwhile mounted. Amid cries of 
"Pareddnr (To the wall*) hundreds of ex-foUowers of Batista were 
lined up and shot down after "kangaroo court” trials. Some of these 
thugs richly deserved their fate, hut American outcries against this un- 
American “blood bath" evoked retorts from the Castroifes that Batista’s 
butcheries had inspired no such protests. Then followed wholesale con- 
Bscations of United States land and other properties, without any real 
prospect of repayment. "We will take and take,” boasted Castro, "until 
not even the nails of their shoes are left."** Notorious Communists soon 
began to emerge as leading officials; the press was muzzled; free thought 
was stifled; long*promised elections were forgotten, and tens of tliou- 
sands of Cuban refugees fled to Florida and elsewhere. 

Taking the offensive, the Castroites drenched the other nations of 
Latin America with Communist propaganda, both by powerful radio 
transmitters and the printed word. Castro even tried to “export* his 
revolution to se\‘eral nearby Caribbean countries, including Panama, 
where some eighty armed men abortively landed in April. 1959. United 
States naval patrols helped to intercept such forays. lo short, the island 
of Cuba, thrust up below the soft underbelly of the United States, was 
being turned into a Communist beachhead for the subversion of Latin 
America. 

With his potent propaganda machine and multihoiu* television ha- 
rangues, Fidel Castro undoubtedly enjoyed fanatical support in Cuba, 
especially among the peasant beneficiaries of his so-called land re- 
distribution. To them he was a bearded Robin Hood who robbed the 
rich and gave to the poor. His hand was further strengthened by Yankee 
protests against the wholesale execution of ex-followers of Batista, the 
granting of asylum to others, and the permitting of hit-and-run airplane 
and boat raids from American soil. The underdog Cuban revolutionists 
thought it great fun to kick mighty Uncle Sam in the sliins, knowing 
full well that he would not dare alienate world opimon by flouting 
Franklin Roosevelt’s nonintervention policy, or the Charter of the UN, 
or the Charter of the Organization of American States. 

CRACKING DOWN ON CUBA 

Castro's contempt was hard for Americans to take. They found 
patience all the more difficult because they were consuming about one- 
half of Cuba’s billion-dollar sugar crop and paying a bonus of two cents 
a pound above the world price, or approximately $150 million annually. 
Finally, in reprisal for the confiscation of American properties (all told 
worth about $1.5 billion). Washington cut off Cuban sugar imports and 
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imposed an embargo on virtually all shipments from the United States, 
except medicine and food. The Castroitcs, having branded the favorable 
bonus arrangements “economic slavery,” now branded their termination 
“economic aggression." Washington hoped that when Castro ran out 
of oil and the parts for his American machines, he would have to come 
to heel. 



"don’t mess around with us Cubans" 

Premier Khrushchev, with false beard, backs Castro. 

Weiner in the IndumaptAit Star, 1960 

Soviet agents, ever ready to fish in tropical waters, had already 
swarmed onto the scene. On February 13, 1960, they signed a sweeping 
trade pact with Cuba under which they agreed to buy 5,000.000 tons 
of sugar over a five-year period, widioul a bonus. They also arranged 
to supply numerous technicians, large shipments of oil, and enormous 
quantities of arms %vith which to equip Castro's militia, both male and 
female. Khrushchev boasted of his ideological kinship with the Robin 
Hood of the Caribbean, and threatened to rain rockets on the United 
SUles should it intervene. As for the Monroe Doctrine, he declared that 
it dead and that the only thing left to do was “to bury it, just as 
you bury an>ihing dead, so it will not poison the air." “ 
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Americans were alarmed by this violation of their revered Doctrine, 
and the Slate Department lingiogly reaffirmed its vitality.** President 
Monroe had warned the European powers not to impose their systems 
on the Americas, and the principle seemed fully applicable to a Com- 
munist s)’stem imposed by Moscow, even though Fidel Castro was a 
willing stooge. On December 2, 1961, during a radio-TV broadcast, he 
proclaimed, "I am a Marxist-Leninist and will be one until the day I 
die. He further confessed tliat he had earlier concealed his Communist 
views for fear of alienating bourgeois support during his rise to power. 

Washington was bound by its membership in the Organization of 
American States to refrain from single-handed intervention reminiscent 
of the pre-Good Neighbor days. Agreement among twenty nations on 
resolute steps was virtually impossible, largely because left-wing groups 
in many of the Latin-American countries s)’mpathized with Fidel Castro’s 
social reforms (fidcUsmo), and because they relished the humiliation of 
the hated Colossus of the North. At a meeting of foreign ministers of 
the American states, in Santiago, Chile (August 12-18, 1959), the best 
that the United States could muster was a vague, slap-on-the-wrist 
declaration which condemned totalitarianism and reaffirmed faith in 
democracy, without specific mention of Cuba. A subsequent meeting of 
foreign ministers, assembled at San Jos^, Costa Rica, August 1^21, 
1960, also condemned "extracontinenta!" intervention in the Americas, 
but again did not mention Cuba or authorize sanctions.** 

Fidel Castro had meanwhile stepped up his campaign of vilification 
against the United States, while frenzied crowds chanted, "Cuba si, 
Yanki no." Among other concessions, he demanded the retiun of the 
American naval base site at Cuanllnamo, granted in 1903 and reaffirmed 
in what amounted to perpetuity by the treaty of 1934. He administered 
a stinging slap when, on forty-eight hours notice, he ordered the United 
States to reduce its embassy staff in Havana from an alleged three 
hundred persons to eleven. President Eisenhower, whom Castro had 
dubbed a “gangster” and the "senile White House golfer," promptly 
severed diplomatic relations on January 3, 1961, only seventeen days 
before his successor was to inherit the prickly problem. 


THE NOMINEES OF 1960 

As tlie time neared for picking a successor to President Eisenhower, 
problems involving foreign affairs overshadowed all others, even "gut 
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issues" like unempIoymcnL The overwhelming preoccupation was how 
to preserve the precarious peace in iJie cold war.“ 

A mature and experienced leader in Washington was urgently needed. 
President Eisenhower, declaring that the White House was no place for 
"on-the-job training," cast his mantle of the Presidency upon Vice- 
President Nixon. The ambitious and able Vice-President had in fact 
shouldered far more responsibilities than any of his predecessors, and 
Eisenhower had dispatched him to many lands on goodwill missions. 
Nixon’s popularity had shot up spectacularly in 1958, following his 
exhibition of courage ("foolhardiness," said the Democrats) in South 
America under a spit-and-stone barrage. His stock had risen further 
the next year when, at the opening of an American exhibition in Moscow, 
he had stood up to the bulljing Khrushchev and defended democracy 
in an impromptu television debate in a model kitchen (“Kitchen Summit 
Conference"). Nixonites played up a photograph showing their hero 
jabbing a defiant finger at the portly premier. The inference was that he 
would be able to handle the Russians. 

The Republican convention in Chicago, on the one-hundredth anni- 
versaty of Lincoln's nomination in the same city, unanimously chose 
Nixon on the first ballot His running mate was handsome Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (grandson of Woodrow Wilson’s archfoe), also 
experienced in foreign affairs as American representative at the UN< 
Republicans hammered home slogans such as "Experienco Counts" and 
"They Understand What Peace Demands." 

The victory-starved Democrats, meeting in Los Angeles, nominated 
on the first ballot a young, d^namie, and wealthy Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy. But the galleries were "Madly for Adlai’— 
the "experienced" but shop-worn Adlai Stevenson, already a hvo-time 
loser. Aside from a Boston-Harx'ard accent, Kennedy was presumably 
handicapped by his Catholicism (no Catholic had yet been elected 
President), by his youth (he was 43 to Nixon’s "mature" 47), and by 
his "inexperience" in grappling with world aSairs. But he had sat for 
fourteen years in Congress, a part of that time as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and liad trascUed extensively 
abroad, both as a pnvatc citizen and as a member of the armed forces 
during World War II.’* 
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TWO YOUNG MEN IN A HURRY 

As regards foreign affairs, ibe two candidates generally saw eye to eye 
on basic issues. But Kennedy harped on the accusation that America had 
lost much of her prestige and power under Eiseuliower — eiglit years 
of slandpattism, do-nothingism, and obsession with a balanced budget 
in an unbalanced world. With the Soviets presumably forging ahead 
in missile development and rale of economic growth, he declared that 
the nation must regain its paramount position. 

Nixon was forced into the position of defending the middle-of-the- 
roadism of a dying administration. He denied that America’s prestige 
had sagged, although a confidential official survey indicated otherwise. 
He denied that the United States was faffing behind the Soviets eco- 
nomically: they were coming up faster because they had farther to 
come. He denied that there was a "missile gap"— and subsequent revela- 
tions supported his posidort 

Tho highlight of the campaign was a series of four joint television 
appearances, popularly called “debates.” Nixon, a clever speaker, wel- 
comed these clashes, but at best he barely held his own, and no doubt 
contributed to his defeat by sharing an immense audience with a less 
prominent man.*^ On certain issues, Nixon managed to seize the offen- 
sive. He accused his opponent of appeasement when Kennedy indicated 
that he would yield tiie offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, difficult 
to defend, so as to concentrate on the defense of Formosa itself. With 
an impressive display of moral indignation. Nixon condemned Kennedy 
for being “dangerously irresponsible” in advocating the support of Cuban 
refugees who were seeking to overthrow Castro. (Ironically, Nixon was 
then backing top-secret plans for the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion that 
came the ne.xt year.) Under Nixon’s hammering, Kennedy modified 
his stand on both Cuba and the offshore islands. 

On election day Kennedy triumphed by the wafer-thin margin of 49.7 
per cent of the popular vote. 'The results could not properly be regarded 
as a mandate from the voters fat or against anything. There was no real 
clash on the fundamentals of foreign policy. Both men were anxious to 
see the nation moving forward; one claimed that it was, the other that 
it was not. Kennedy’s poor-mouth downgrading of American power and 
prestige, so alien to the American character, was certamly not so com- 

" One could question the wisdom of having Presidential candidates, standing 
nervously before h^f the nation, make off-th?<uff responses to dynamile-Iaden 
questions. 

'•See Nuon, Six Crises, p. 354. Nixon here accuses Kennedy or having been 
briefed by the CIA on the Cuban invasion, and of having leopardued the operation 
by bringing up the subject. Ex-CIA director Allen W. Dulles denied that Kennedy 
had been briefed. New "i'ork Times, March 21, 1962. 
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forling as the cheery diagnosis by the “experienced” Nixon. But many 
voters were so deeply jarred by successive cold-war setbacks that they 
were willing to listen to disa^eeable realities and welcome a change 
of the guard. 


AN OLD GENERAL FADES AWAY 


President Eisenhower ended his eight-year stint in January, 1961, 
with his personal popularity still astonishingly high. He almost certainly 
could have been re-elected i£ the 22nd Amendment had not raised a 
forbidding hand. The pessimistic prediction by experts that the two-term 
restriction would turn him into a lame duck” was not borne out by 
events: he exercised more energetic leadership, especially in foreign 
affairs, in his last two years than during any other comparable period. 

The charge that Eisenhower was a mark-lime general, wedded to the 
status quo, was not without some force.** Certainly the Soviets had 
grown stronger, relatively and absolutely, but probably this shift was 
inevitable. Few significant, forward-looking new policies in foreign rela- 
tions were launched under Eisenhower’s stewardship. He had continued 
the Democratic commitment to containment through economic and mili- 
tary aid. He had persuaded Congress to renew the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments of his predecessors, though with modifications.** He had “stood 
up to” the Russians without appeasement, he had refused to budge on 
Berlin, he had declined to recognize Red China, he had opposed Pekings 
entry into the United Nations, he had held fast on Formosa, and he had 
taken a firm stand on Laos. But he had “lost” Cuba in the same sense 
that Truman had “lost” China. 

As for friends and neighbors, the fifteen-nation NATO alliance had 
weathered the Suez setback, though sbll creaking at the joints. Relations 
with Latin America had received a higher priority since the Nixon “illwiU 
tour” of 1958. Commercial relations with Canada were tightened by the 
completion in 1959 of the St. Lasvrence Waterway (see p. 828), which 
turned lake ports into seaports. The increasing economic enmesbmenl 
with Canada, and particularly the heavy inpouring of American dollars, 
aroused grave misgivings among the Canadians. They had no desire to 
become a kind of northern “banana republic," dancing to strings pulled 
by the Colossus of the South. 

General Eisenhower's keenest disappointment was his inability to 
place tlic dove of peace on a secure ptidt. Yet ho could proudly boast 
that he had involved the nation in no foreign war during his eight 


Euenhowef’s fortign p^icy by hb one-time speech wn«er. 
The Ordeal of Porta (New York; 1^) especially pp. 340-341. 

Reciprocal Trade AgreemeriU Act. It was the eleventh extension. 
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years, which wilncssed tiic windup of tlie Korean conflict. The nahon 
was still immensely strong and, witli the power to atomize am possible 
antagonist, was undisputed leader of the free world. But with over- 
whelming power went the responsibility of providing energetic and 
far-\isioncd leadership for an atomically fused and potentially explosive 
globe. 
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Tadm, every inhabitant of this planet must con- 
tempLiie the day when this planet may no longer 
be habitable. . . . The weapons of war must be 
abolished before they abolish us. 

President Kennedy, Sept. 25, 1961 


NEW FRONTIERS ON THE POTOMAC 
On a wintby January 20, 1961, the youngest President-elect ever to 
enter the White House ( then 43) took over the reins from the oldest 
President (then 70) ever to lease it. In keeping with his promise to 
“get tlie country moving again," Kennedy unveiled his New Frontier— 
a liberal program designed to provide wder horizons for the American 
economy and spirit. But the New Frontiersmen were harassed by toma- 
hawk-wielding Indians in the persons of conservative Democrats, who 
united in Congress with conservative Republicans to block important 
legislation. During the first two years, at least. Congress dealt more 
gently with programs involving foreign policy than those involving 
domestic reform. 

The selection of a new Secretary of Slate provided a surprise. Adlai 
Stevenson, the uncrowned king of the party, was in line with the Clay- 
Scward-Blaine-Btjan tradition; but he had held off mounting the Ken- 
nedy bandwagon and was instead appointed Ambassador to the UN- 
The President’s choice was a virtual unknown— Dean Rusk, a former 
Rhodes Scholar, college professor (poliBcal science), and head of Uie 
Rockefeller Foundation. Quietly professorial in manner and lacking the 
showmanship of Dulles, he had already served for some five years in 
the Department of Slate. 

The Kennedy administration marked no sharp break with the past in 
foreign affairs. Bui one important reversal involved the Dulles-Eiscn- 
hower coiwpt of “massive retaliation.- which could well mean nuclear 
war or nodung. holocaust or buimliation. Embracing a 'damn the defi- 
86S ^ 
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cits* philosophy, Kennedy strove to build up conventional forces so 
that he could control “hrush-fire" wars without reducing the globe to 
radioactive rubble. 

Kennedy also stepped up the '’qjace race* with the Russians. Before 
1963 ended the Americans could boast of having four times put a man 
into orbit, though tliey were substantially behind the Soviets in tliis area. 
Kennedy lilcewise committc»l the nation to an astronomically costly 
program — with an estimated price tag of from $20 to $40 billion— of 
beating the Russians to the moon by 1970. There were sound reasons 
of strategy, prestige, and scientific exploration behind this gamble, but 
opponents of “lunar lunacy* complained that more mundane problems de- 
served priority. 

A more earthy new concept — the Peace Corps— brought a warm heart 
to the cold war. During the campaign of 1960 Kennedy had endorsed the 
idea of having the government send abroad specially trained men and 
women who would share their skills with the underprivileged. They 
would concentrate on such projects as education, irrigation, sanitation, 
and agriculture — in short, a demonstration of democracy at work. This 
scheme, when first proposed, was condemned by critics as too starry- 
eyed, too expensive, and too much of a temptab’on to draft-dodgers. 
But the work done by these dedicated peace corpsmen— called “the poor 
gringoes" In Latin America— proved so helpful that the host countries 
soon requested more than could be trained. In certain areas the cry 
"Yankee, Go Home” was replaced by "Send Us More Peace Corps 
Volunteers." In September, 1961, a once-skeptical Congress passed by 
wide margins a bill to put the Corps on a permanent footing. Few, if 
any, investments of the Cold War returned such rich dividends in good 
will as this relatively inexpensive project. The Chinese Reds branded it 
"the Penetration Corps.” * 

ALLYING FOR PROGRESS 

Vice-President Nixon’s tour in 1958 had touched off considerable talk 
of a Marshall Plan for Latin America. After Castro’s Cuba had sounded 
a new alarm, the Eisenhower administration was prepared to promise 
$500 million at the economic conference at Bogoti, Colombia, in Septem- 
ber, 1960. Cynical Yankeephobes in Latin America labeled the then 
nameless scheme the “Fidel Castro Plan,” and gave thanks {’Gracias, 
FideV") for the boat-rocking revolutionist who had forced the United 
States to abandon its mamna tactics. 

Early in the New Frontier days. President Kennedy threw his full 

' By the end of 1963 there were some 5000 Peace Corps volunteers in about 50 
countries. Public opinion early endorsed the idea about 7 to 1. Callup Release, 
February 1, 1961. 
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weight behind a new ten-xear, ten-point S20 billion program. He not 
only attached to it a glamorous name, "Alliance for Progress” {Alianza 
para Progreso), but urged Congress to Liunch it by \oting the initial 
8500 million. The appropriation was forthcoming in May, 1961. The nest 
significant step came in August at a meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council m Punta del Este, Uruguay, held in a 
comerled Uniguajan gambling casino. The Kennedy administration it- 
self gambled when it pledged the nation to provide tlie major part of 
$20 billion over a ten-year period. Tlie assembled delegates of nineteen 
Latin American governments (Cuba excepted) formally subsenbed to 
die historic charter of the Alliance for Ingress, on August 17, 1961- 
President Kennedy demonstrated his persona! interest in the fate of the 
new program when, accompanied by his bewitching young wife, he 
toured Venezuela and Colombia in December, 1961, and Mexico m 
June, 1962;'‘ 

Like the Marshall plan for Western Europe in 1W7, the Alliance for 
Progress was tailored to encourage the Latin Americans to help them- 
selves. It was not to be just another handout from Uncle Sam’s bulging 
money bags. The theory was that if the alarming Communist penetration 
(/idelisnio) was to be lulled, then the appalling poverty which bred 
^scontent would have to be eliminated, especially in those areas no- 
toriously suffering from the “population explosion.” Specifically. th« 
W'ashington planners had as goals improved housing, medical care, sani- 
tation, and education. Also high on their list was a more equitable dis- 
tribution of land, which the large holders were adept at monopoUzlng. 
and a fairer apportionment of taxation, which the wealthy were in- 
genious in evading. 

The Alliance for Progress was not an albance and it did not progress 
satisfactorily. The nch naturally wanted to remain ricli, blind to the 
fact that their blindness was hastening a Communist takeover. Dollars 
from Yankccland, instead of profiting the poor, all too often found their 
way into the wallets of the wealthy, and from there into Swiss banks. 
Attempts by Uncle Sam to police the spending of his money invariably 
led to charges of undue inducnce or unfriendly interference, contrary 
to the noninlerventionism of the Good Neighbor policy. Right-wingers 
in Latin America resented the Alliance as underminin'' capitalism; left- 
wingers denounced it as patching up capitalism. Little'’ could be accom- 
plished as long as the Alliance had to work through governments unwilling 
or afraid to support needed reforms. 


'"Juan" and espetiallv "Jaclelinr" Kennedy made a deep impression in Mexico. 
One greetm? sign read: "Cr.ngo J„U See al» LincJln Cordon. A .Veto Dcol 
lot Lclm America: The AUiance for Fmpeu (Cainbnd-e, Mass , 1963) In a useful 
anal>sis of reciprocal atlitudes. MJtoo i. Eiscnl.ower hu pres.dentul brolher 
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THE BAY OF PICS BLUNDER 

^ Tens of thousands of Cuban refugees had fled^to Florida, and in 
March, 1960, President Eisenhower had authorized' the training of a 
small band for the possible invasion of the island. The management of 
the risky scheme was entrusted to the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), later dubbed the “Cuban Invasion Authority.” This cloak-and- 
dagger organization, with an immense secret budget reputed to be about 
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$1 billion annually, had helped engineer the overthrow of the C 
nist-tainted regime in Guatemala in 1954 (see p. 829^^ .. . 

expected to “Guatemalize” Cuba. The tiny army of some Uyn ^ 
refugees was secretly trained in Guatemala by American offi 
armed with American weapons and equipment, indii/?in„ u 
craft. ^ obsolete air- 

The newly inaugurated Kennedy found the Cuban-m^o - . . 
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recent campaign to do something about Cuba, and since American 
opinion was reacting with mounting anger to Castro’s calculated insults. 
But Kennedy insisted, and so announced on April 12, 1961, that in no 
circumstances would United States aimed forces become directly in- 
volved 

The im’asion was launched five days later, at the Bay of Pigs (Bahia 
de Cochinos), on the southern coast of Cuba. After a momentary success, 
the invaders were forced to surrender when Castro won control of the 
air. Kennedy was under great pressure to rush in American aircover, 
allegedly promised, but in an agonizing decision be stood Enn on his 
pledge of no direct intervention. Complete collapse rapidly ensued, 
which was perhaps fortunate for tlie United States. Castro had a militia 
force of some 250,000 men and women, and quick failure was probably 
better than slow success, with the attendant dangers of deeper American 
involvement and possible Soviet intervention. 

This madcap operation was a staggering blow to the nations prestige, 
about which Kennedy had wared so eloquent in the recent Presidential 
campaign.* Despite vehement American denials, the invasion bad come 
after all. An aggrieved Castro, resorting anew to the UN sounding board, 
could redouble his charges of Yankee aggression. The Washington gov- 
enuneot had violated, at least to spirit, its own neutrality laws. It had 
violated the spirit, if not the letter, of the United Nations Charter, which 
forbids aggression, and also of the Organization of American States, 
which forbids unilateral aggression agaimt a fellow member. The Ken- 
nedy admirusCration bad kept in the daik its own representative at tbe 
UN, Adlai Stevenson, who unwittingly lied before the whole world when 
he denied American complidly in an invasion which was even then 
starting. Altogether, the holier-lhau-thou image which Uncle Sam had fos- 
tered was hideously besmirched. 


CASTRO CASTS ACCOUNTS 

The Central Intelligence Agency had bungled the job scandalously. 
The expedition could succeed only if a large number of anti-Castro 
Cubans rose up to greet it But the CIA failed to alert the Cuban under- 
ground, and a vigilant Castro rounded up tens of thousands of suspects. 
Especially repulsive to the Cuban people was tbe presence of former 
Batista reactionaries among the leaders of the invasion, some in tbe 
invasion force iteelf. Critics in the United Stales were also disturbed to 
find diat the CIA, a virtual law unto itself, had not only tmdertaken 
to execute high policy but also to make it — to the consequent confusion 
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of the Department of State and related agencies.^ But Kennedy, who 
could easily have found scapegoats, manfully assumed “full responsi- 
bility for the fiasco. Critical Republicans were quick to jeer that he had 
got the country moving again* — donnhilL 
Abroad, tlie rcacdons to the blunder were almost uniformly unfavor- 
able. The British and French remembered their abortive Suez invasion, 
U’hen a self-righteous Eisenhower had forced them to back down, Others, 
recalling the Soviet butclieiies in Hungary in 1956, noted that the 
United States, guilty of "a Hungary in reverse.” was now in a poor posi- 
tion to accuse the Russians or the Chinese of aggression. At the height of 
the crisis, Khrushchev promised “all necessary assistance” to resist this 
gangsterism," while crowds of Russians milled before the American 
Embassy in Moscow shouting, “Kuba da, Yankee nijct“ (“Cuba yes, 
Yankees no"). A number of the more important Latin American nations, 
especially those Red-tinged, cried out against this reversal of Good 
Neighbor Roosevelt’s nonintervention policy. A thousand or so demon- 
strators stoned the United States Embassy in Bogota, Colombia, scream- 
ing "Cuba si, Yankee nor 

Castro, far from being crushed, bounced back stronger than ever. 
The bearded David had indeed triumphed over the mighty Yankee 
Goliath, NVashington appeared to be willmg to wound secredy but 
afraid to strike openly. The episode evidently sobered and setded Presi- 
dent Kennedy, but the Soviets seem to have concluded, mistakenly, that 
the inexperienced young man in the White House lacked the iron ner\‘e 
for "brinkmanship.” 

The 1100 or so men rotting in Cuban jaik continued to weigh heavily 
on the Kennedy conscience and on tliat of the American people. Fidel 
Castro, arguing that he had suffered much damage and heavy expense, 
demanded a s& indemnity (ransom), which was finally set at about $53 
million in food and badly needed medical supplies. The \\'ashington 
authorities in effect waived the Logan Act, which forbade non official 
negotiations. Tliey encouraged unofficial intermediaries both to negotiate 
with Castro and to secure the necessary funds from private sources, 
which in turn were granted generous tax exemptions 
The ransom of some 1100 prisoners, while an act of humanity, re- 
vealed a sharp inconsistency of policy. The existing American embargo, 
designed to bring Castro to his knees, was definitely undermined by 
this wholesale human barter. Critics declared that the invaders (who 
had taken their cliances) should have stayed in jail, and that the United 
States should not have salved the Kennedy conscience and strength- 

•This alarming cross-purpose activity »-as going on elsewhere, notably in ^os. 
where CIA agents were notoriously undercutting the policy being unplemcnted by 
foreign service officers. 
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ened communism by pa)-ing what Republican Senator Goldwater 
branded international “blackmail “ 


THE BERLIN WALL 

Jolted by the Cuban debacle. President Kennedy stiffened toward 
Moscow. Journeying to Europe for exploratory talks with the Western 
leaders, he met with Premier Khrushchev at Vienna, early in June, 1961, 
in a tense, two-day conference. The millionaire President and the ex- 
coal miner, although agreeing on a neutralized Laos, disagreed sharply 
on Germany, disarmament, and a ban on nuclear testing. Kennedy re- 
turned visibly shaken by the belligerent steeliness of his opponent 
Khrushchev next deliberately stirred up the Berlin embers. On June 
15, 1961, he again threatened to turn the controversial city over to East 
Germany 1^ the end of the year unless the Western powers recognized 
the sovereign status of his puppet. But Kennedy, far from quailing, 
dramatically asked of Congress authority to strengthen the nation’s de- 
fenses and to call up 250,000 reservbts. His request was promptly and 
overwhelmingly honored on July 31, 1961, and thousands of unhappy 
reservists were wrenched from their jobs to rejoin the armed forces. 
Kennedy’s evident determination not to be bullied out of Berlin seems 
to have had a moderating influence on Moscow 
The next Soviet move was the sudden erection of a wall or barricade 
beti\een East and West Beilin, in August, 1961, subsequently extended 
along the entire border between Eiasl and West Germany. This startling 
closure of the escape hatch, through which tliousands were fleeing to 
freedom, ine.xplicably caught the Western powers flatfooted. Critics de- 
manded to know why American tanks had not pushed over the wall 
before it could be solidly built. But the danger was ever present that 
tough-fisted measures would beget shooting and shooting would beget 
World War the Last. The best response that tlie United States could 
make was to add 1500 men to its tiny Berlin garrison of 5000. 

The Wall, though ending Communist irritation over the population 
drain, was actually a monument to failure. On one side lay freedom 
and prosperity; on the other slavery and poverty. Hundreds of East 
Berliners risked their lives— and often lost them— in tunneling, jumping, 
swimming, driving, or running to freedom, frequently amid a hail of 
bullets. The Wall in fact proclaimed that East Germany was a huge, 
barbed-wire concentration camp, with its 18 million citizens imprisoned 
therein. The free vvorld could hardly have hoped for a better propa- 
ganda exhibit 


‘Dr. Callup found (September IS, 1961) that f 
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Moscow s most recent deadline on Berlin expired quietly on December 
31, 1961, and the American reservists were demobilized. Kennedy clearly 
meant business, but the disturbing question was: Did Khrushchev know 
that he did? 


POISON IN THE SKIES 

Negotiations over disarmament likewise remained deadlocked. The 
stumbling block, as always, was the unwillingness of the ^Vest to consent 
to pledges that were not reinforced by adequate on-site inspection. But 
the Russians, highly suspicious since early Tsarist days of foreign snoop- 
ing, would accept no iron-clad guarantees against cheating. A special 
Anglo-Amcrican-Russian conference on the discontinuance of nuclear 
testing had dragged along drearily at Geneva since October, 1953. Al- 
though no real progress was made, the world was being spared open-air 
nuclear tests by the great powers, for on March 31, 1958, the Soviets 
had voluntarily proclaimed a moratorium on further nuclear blasts. A 
sense of relief swept over a world that was fearful of the effects of fall- 
out on health and heredity. 

At Geneva, increasing Soviet disinterest in negotiating indicated that 
something was in the wind. The thunderclap came on August 31, 1961, 
when the Russians proclaimed (hat they would resume open-air nuclear 
testing. They evidently realized that the United States was ahead in 
the quantity and quality of its nuclear arsenal; they were determined 
to close the gap and, if possible, attain a lead. 

Much of the civilized world was shocked by this abrupt termination 
of the Soviet moratorium.* But the response of the neutralist nations 
like India was surprisingly mild, quite in contrast with the shock waves 
of condemnation tliat beat around the world whenever the Americans 
undertook to spew radioactivity into the atmosphere. 

The United States simply could not permit the Russians to gain the 
upper hand in the nuclear arms race. They might even perfect anti- 
missile missiles that would paralyze America's deterrent force. Neutral- 
ists, Communists, pacifists, and geneticists alike cried out against Amer- 
ica’s testijig, but President Kennedy, custodian of the nation's security, re- 
luctantly announced that nuclear tests would be resumed.’ Before issuing 


•The accusalioD that the Soviets had bnd«a a binding promise ignores the fact 
that their voluntary moratorium was predicated on other nations not testing, and 
France had tested. Moreover, President Eisenhower had publicly reserved the right 
to resume nuclear tests after December 31. 19S9 PuW.c Papers of the Presidents of 
the United States; Dwicht D. Eisenfcotcer; J959 (Washinrton. 1960), p. 883. 

’G^up polls showed that in fifteen foreigii ceitfers, eleven of them Americas 
albes, otSy Australia (Melbourne) favored a renewal of the tests. Amencan opiruon 
seems to have approved them by a 58 to 33 mar^ Public Opinion News Service, 
Release, June 1, 1958. 
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the final orders he offered to hold the line if Moscow would sign a treaty 
banning such testing in the future. But the Soviets, angrily diarging 
blackmail by the Yankee “atam-mongers," returned a blunt refusal. They 
believed that since the United Slates had been the first to test, they 
ought in all fairness to be the last. By this reasoning there would ahvap 
be one power demanding the last blast. 

The exclusive nuclear club was growing fearsomely. America, Russia, 
Britain, and France all had varying degrees of thermonuclear capability; 
Communist China was reported to be working furiously on nuclear 
bombs. The point of no return would soon be passed, if it had not been 
already. Some kind of agreement seemed imperative to end the arms 
race before it ended the human race. 


THE CONGO LN CONVULSION 

One of the most striking changes of the mid-century decades was 
the sudden emergence of some thirty new African nations from the 
guardianship of colonialism into the blinding sunlight of independence. 
In general these peoples, many still bound by tnbal loyalties, were 
poorly prepared for self-government. Yet they were routinely admitted 
to the UN, ubere they joined the ex-colonial nations of Asia to swell 
potent .\fro-Asia bloc. By May of 1963 it bad come to number fifty-ei^t 
members out of a total of one hundred and eleven. For the first time the 
United States was facing the frustration of being ourioted in the T'ouer 
of Babble" known as the UN Assembly by tiny, immature states. 

The once-Belgian Republic of the Congo became an incredibly con- 
fused storm center, and one that threatened to invohe the major powers 
in World War III. The Bellos, suddenly confronted with anticolonial 
riots, were forced to give this huge area its independence on June 30, 
1960, without yet having trained competent political leaders. The Euro- 
peans were forthwith subjected to an orgy of looting, raping, and 
murdering, as the drunken native troops mutinied against their white 
officers. The Belgians undcisUndably reacted by halting the withdrawal 
of their troops and sendmg others back in. 

The erratic Congolese Premier Patrice Lumumba, a former postal 
clerk, appealed to the UN for help against this renewed Belgian “aggres- 
sion. He made it dear that be would him to .^foscow if assistance were 
not promptly forthcoming. The Soviets, whose agents had already in* 
filtrated the O^ngo. voted with the United Sutes and the other members 
of the Security Council in supporting a resolution (8 to 0) designed to 
eject the Belgian imperialisU" and restore order. A neutralist U.S police 
force, ultimately numbering over 20.000 men, moved in under a Swedish 
commander. 

The Congo problem was economic as well as pohtical Katanga prov- 
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mce, nch in copper, cobalt, and other mineMls j 

bonanza to Belgian and other foreign investoL'. Wey natoaU ''“’•'f 
to continue ca^Ioiting it by encou^ng a senaratisf 
mercurial Moiso Tshombe, tvho formally secedL in July “"fh” 

rest of the Congo rvas so rcsourees-poor that it could noHuft as^' 
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always successfully, wilh Katangancse troops commanded by Belgians 
and odier white “mercenaries “ 


THE UN FIGHTS FOR PEACE 


The Soviets, after having voted for the Congo intervention, by now 
had turned violently against it Tlicir agents had been run out; the 
allegedly pro-Communist Lumumba had been murdered. They flatly 
refused to contribute their share to the heavy costs of this “imperialistic 
venture, and the similar refusal of France, Belgium, and numerous other 
nations brought tlie UN perilously close to bankruptcy and the with- 
drawal of its boops. Only an emergency bond authorization of $200 
million in 1962, with the United States agreeing to buy as much as $100 
mOlion on a doUar-for-doUar matdiing basis, averted disaster. 

The UN’s Katanga venture aroused biting criticism in America, espe- 
cially among right-wing groups. The multination organization was de- 
signed to police the peace, not break it; to avert war, not make it ^ioue 
Tshombe, the Katanga leader of a minority group, was anti-CommyOist, 
in sharp contrast with certain other Congolese. He was abo a secessionist 
(in the Soutliera tradition) and semed to be a self-determiiust (in 
Woodrow Wilson tradition). If there had been a UN in 1776, declared 
critics, George III would have invited in a UN army to crush seces- 
sionist George Washington. Foes of the UN viewed its possible collapse 
with ill-concealed glee. Conspicuous among them were dedicated ultra- 
conservatives like the Daughters of the American Revolution, who for 
years had been clamoring to take the U3. out of the UN and the UN 
out of the U.S.* 

The Kennedy administration vigorously backed the UN and the 
Congolese government in a final desperate effort to corral Katanga. 
Protracted conflict might easily bankrupt both the UN and the Congo 
regime, while turning Central Africa into the vortex of World War HL 
The speedy delivery of large quantities of American military suppli^ 
spurred the UN forces on, mvd in January, 1962, Tshombe was crushed. 
The central government could now anticipate stronger political ajid 
financial support. The prestige of Ihe UN rose, despite charges of 
partiality and undue force, as it scored an impressive victory for world 
order. But deep scars remained, and the problem of unifying the Con- 
golese tnbes was far from solved. Especially alarming was the continued 
refusal of UN members hke Russia and France to contribute financially to 
the preservation of peace in the Congo. 


• Bui CiUup femnd Americatu gi>in!; a 90 per cent vote of confidence to the UN- 
only o per cent favored ».thdra»aL February 9. 1962. The selection of New York 
Oty as the home of the UN was in some respects a blunder Non-white dekgaW* 
from the new African nahons were humiliated by distTinunation, and espionage 
steals ojuntrie* were aesnstant imlant. as were vanous demon- 
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THE FAR EAST IN FERMENT 

Even in the days of Eisenhower, Japanese nationalism, neutralism, 
and communism had proved disquieting. Opposition was mounting 
against the continued presence of United Sutes bases on the main islands 
of Japan, as well as on Okinawa, where the land-pinched Okinawans 
resented the huge American outby. The war-ravaged Japanese still 
clung to neutralism with their hearts, while their heads pointed to the 
wisdom of collaborating with the West. General ^^acATthu^ had ham- 
mered home the nuclear-taught folly of militarism, and the people of 
Japan showed no enthusiasm for taking a stand with Uncle Sam against 
Communist ideology. Jammed onto small islands and needing overseas 
markets, they were eager to develop extensive outlets in Communist 
China, despite scowls from Washington. 

Korea continued to be anytliing but the "Land of the Morning Calm.” 
In April, 1960, the gnarled and dictatorial S)-ngman Rhee was forced to 
flee in tlie wake of bloody student riots against rigged elections, A mili- 
tary junta, flouting democracy, undertook to restore order and eliminate 
graft, Large-scale American aid nevertheless continued to flow in, and 
some 50,000 American troops stood ready to repel anotlier invasion from 
the north. Technically, South Korea and the UN were sb!) at «ar with 
Nortli Korea and Communist China: the armistice line was being un- 
easily held, and each side repeatedly accused the other of violating the 
armistice agreement. A renewed eruption might occur any day. 

President Kennedy inherited all these Far Eastern problems and others 
as well, including Laos and South Vietnam (see map. p. 831). Despite 
scandalous wastage of American financial aid, Laos was in grave danger 
of falling to Communist-supported jungle fighters. The fear prevailed 
that if strategic Laos fell to the Reds, its neighbors, especially South 
Vietnam, would be the next Communist target for a salami-slicing con- 
quest of Southeast Asia. 

At the outset, Kennedy look a firm stance. He declared emphatically, 
on March 23, 1961, that to prevent the loss of Laos he would pursue a 
policy aiming at independence, peace, and neutrality. Armed inter- 
xention might well trigger another Korea, under circumstances far less 
favorable to American fighting men. Within ninety days after his in- 
auguration, Kennedy had evidently decided to pull back to South Viet- 
nam as a more defensible bastion, and if necessary to vx-rite off Laos. 
Republican partisans sneered that first he shook his fist and then his 
finger. But he took energetic action in mid-May, 1962, when, following 
major Communist gains in Laos, he threw some five thousand troops 
into neighboring Thailand. Welcomed by eager Thais, some of them re- 
mained until tlie following December as a steadj-ing influence, despite 
the routine Communist cries of “imperialistic aggression.” 
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American delegates participated in a fourteen-power conference at 
Geneva which, on July 23, 1962, agreed on the neutralization and inde- 
pendence of Laos. The quarreling Laotian factions agreed to prop up a 
neutralist government, combining the three antagonistic elements: 
munist, neutralist, and pro-Westem. Conservatives in America cried ap- 
peasement” and "a Far Eastern Muiuch,” for previous experience with 
coalitions indicated that Communist participation usually led to Com- 
munist domination. Subsequent violations of the truce agreements by the 
Communists boded ill for the future peace of Southeast Asia. 

Kennedy’s decision to hold the line in pro-Western South Vietnam 
inescapably meant increasing entanglement and undeclared war. Auto- 
cratic-aristocratic President Ngo Dinh Diem, unpopular at home and 
distrusted abroad, was waging a losing battle with Communist guerrillas. 
Kennedy sent in military “advisers,” then American helicopters ( sky 
cavalry”), and then military personnel. Inevitably United States service 
men were killed.* If the Americans were to succeed where a large French 
army had failed after seven years of frustrating fighting, then a vast 
amount of blood and treasure would have to be poured into the steaming 
jungles of South Vietnam. 


RED DRAGON OVER ASIA 


Communist China continued to be the overshadowing storm cloud 
in the Far East. With an exploding population of some 700,000,000 and 
a large, well-disciplined army, Peking was an ever-present threat to 
weak neighbors. 

The West could take some comfort from the widening rift between the 
Soviets and their Oriental protege over how best to “bury us." The 
Russian Communists, with their revolution more than four decades old. 
had lost much of their initial zeal and were allegedly falling victim to 
"creeping private enterprise." The Chinese, with the fanaticism of recent 
converts, had become more Comroimist than their teachers, whom they 
openly accused of the ideolopcal treason of being "soft on capitalism." 
The Soviets, now a "have got" nation, interpreted Marxist-Leninism as 
endorsing world revolution by competitive peaceful coexistence (except 
wars of "Lberation”). The Chinese, still a "have not” nation, interpreted 
Marxist-Leninism as endorsing aggressively warlike means. They argued 
that a nuclear war would exUnguish imperiabsm, not mankind. If this 
catastrophe occurred, they could afford to lose half their population and 


• On April 25, 1962, Kennedy issued an executive order to the effect that American 
Vietnam action would be awarded Purple Hearts. Early 
in IVOJ some lO.OlX) American seiviceiiien were reported to be m South Vietnam. 
WU.i' undeclared w«. By the summer of 1963. over seventy had been 
<^fvdoped in August. 1963, when the pro-Ca4olic Diem 
regime cracked down on the dissentmg Bu^t majonty. ^ 
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still emerge ihc dominant power. Perhaps the Soviets had created a 
Frankenstein’s monster, and would one day have to ally themselves with 
tlie ^Vest to keep it caged. Peaceful cxwxistence bet^veen Russia and China 
loomed as a real problem. 

hieanwhilc Washington and Peking refused to speak to each other 
officially. Meaningful recognition is a two-way street, and both govern- 
ments failed to see eye-to-eye on this diomy issue In successive Presi- 
dential elections, the American people had presumably endorsed non- 
recognition, and for a politician to advocate recognition would be to cut 
his political tliroat. Nonrecognition implied disapproval of communism; 
a hope tliat the Peking dictatorship would collapse jf unacknowledged, 
a desire to encourage Chiangs glimmering prospects, a protest against 
a regime that not only confiscated American property and mistreated 
American citizens hut waged an intensive hate-America campaign. In 
keeping with nonrccognition, Washington refused passports to American 
travelers and newsmen seeking to penetrate the Bamboo Curtain, and 
maintained an embargo on commerce, initiated in 1950 during the 
Korean conflict. But subsequently some of America’s allies, notably 
Britain, developed a substantial trade with Communist China, much to 
the annoyance of conservative spokesmen in the United States. 

TWO CHINAS AND THE UN 

Official ^Vashi^gton also Bintily opposed the admission of Bed China 
into the UN. Foreign critics of this position, notably neutralist India,’® 
contended tliat tliere could be no United Nations without the most 
populous of all nations; that China would be less of a menace if she 
could let off steam In UN debates; and tliat she would be subject to 
such sanctions as the organization might impose on a fellow member. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous, ran the argument, than to continue to 
recognize the "rump regime” of Chiang as the legal government of a vast 
land that he did not govern and never would. 

Apologists for the American policy of nonadmission replied with 
weighty arguments. They insisted that although the UN was not exactly 
a Good Boy’s Club, Communist China could hardly qualify under the 
Charter as a peace-loving nation: she had been technically at war with 
the UN since her stab-in-thc-back attack on the UN forces in Korea in 
1950. In 1959 she had crushed die autonomous government of Tibet with 
brutal force. The seating of Communist China in the UN would mean 

“Callup found that the peonle of New Delhi (India) favored the admission 
of Red China by a vote of twelve to one; in the United States two out of three 
voters were opposed Of the people polled in fourteen n^hons, only the Umted 
States and the Netherlands had a roajonty against seating. World Gallup Poll News 
Service. November 19, 1958, release. Washington’s pressures on certain 'T^ept” nations 
contributed to the continued exclusion of Bed China from the UN. 
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the unsealing of Cliiang's representatives; and tlic American people, 
after their muhibillion dollar investment in die Generalissimo, woul 
not willingly consent to such a betrayaL 
Wasliington was gradually losing its dccadc-old batde to blackball 
Peking at tlie UN when, in October, 1962, the picture shi^ly changed. 
Communist China brought a boundary dispute widi India to a climax 
by launching an ovcr%vhclming attack on its neighbor's mountainous 
outposts. *1110 assault would have been deliciously ironical if it had not 
been so tragic. The neutralist Premier Nelmi of India had been an out- 
spoken apologist for both Red China and Red Russia, while habitually 
moralizing about the wickedness of die United States in standing up to 
the Communists. But the devastating assaults by the Chinese on the 
ill-prepared Indians forced Nehru to swallow his pride and beg for 
military aid from the “war-mongcring* Yankees. Avoiding I-lold-you-sos, 
Washington speedily flew in quantities of military hardware, in pursu- 
ance of its established policy of bolstering the largest democracy in Asia 
and the second most populous nation in the world. Such an energetic 
response may have contributed to Peking's unilateral proclamation of 
a cease-fire on November 21, 1962. At all events, Red China’s furious 
clawing on the Roof of the World embarrassed her friends in the UN, 

BALLISTIC BLACKMAIL IN CUBA 

Fidel Castro had meanwhile been sl)Iy setting the stage for the 
hottest hour of the Cold Wat. Following the Bay of Pigs repulse, the 
loquacious leader continued to bobler his forces in preparation lor 
another invasion. Lavishly provided with shiploads of modem weapons 
by the Russians, he maintained the second largest army in the Western 
Hemisphere. Soviet spokesmen repeatedly assured the United Stales 
that these weapons were of short range, and for defensive purposes only- 
Official Washington was stunned, in mid-October, 1962, by aerial 
photographs revealing that hundreds of Russian technicians were fever- 
ishly emplacing some forty nuclear missiles possessing an estimated 
range of 1000 to 2000 miles. With this supplement to his long-range 
missiles in Russia, Khrushchev could “get tough” on Berlin; and Wash- 
ington, facing nuclear suicide, would presumably have to submit Cuba’s 
made-in-Moscow muscle was in a sense defensive, because the United 
States would never dare attack the island if the immediate result would 
be to wipe out America’s major cities. At the same time, Castro would 
have a free hand to “export” his revolution to the rest of Latin America. 

Turning Cuba into a missile-laandiiiig pad, and thereby upsetting the 
world balance of power, constituted the most lethal challenge ever to 
confront the Monroe Doctrine. Working through his tool Castro, Khru- 
shchev could presumably cow the United States and lake over the 
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Uestem Hemisphere. Tlie presumed menace of the Holy Alliance in 
1823 seemed child’s play when compared witli this horrifjing prospect. 

President Kennedy decided to move swiftly in the few dav-s that re- 
mained before the Soviet missiles became operational. There was no 
time for long-winded discussions in the UN or with N.\TO allies, though 
he did confer with Congressional leaders.” In a nationwide television 
appearance, on October 22, 1962, he grimly announced that he would 
impose a “quarantine” on all ships carrying offensive weapons to Castro’s 
Cuba. So grave was the crisis and so convincing the photographic evi- 
dence that the Organization of American States, in an unusual display 
of unity, voted unanimously to support Uncle Sam. Missiles that could 
shoot north could also shoot south. 

CracJdngly tense days followed, fnlemafiona! law does not sanction 
a blockade in time of peace, though Kennedy called it a "quarantine," 
and though the Cold \\’ar was hardly peace. The blockage of merchant 
ships on the high seas in peacetime ran afoul of the hallowed American 
principle of freedom of the seas. (Oddly enough, two basic policies here 
clashed: freedom of the seas and die Monroe Doctrine.) The United 
Nations Charter forbade the use of force or threats of force in such 
instances, except in “self-defense if an armed attack occurs" (Article 51), 
and Cuba had not started shooting yet. (Some legalists argued that in 
this instance the potential danger was so great as to constitute “an 
armed attack.") If Soviet ships refused to stop and be searched for 
offensive weapons, American conimanden were authorized to fire upon 
them. Russian submarines prowled Canbbean waters, and if they shot 
back, M'orld War III would be unleashed. 

Fortunately, the avenues of negotiation were kept open. Kennedy 
communicate directly with Khrushchev at the most cntical stage, and 
the Secretary-General of the UN did yeoman mediatory work. Kennedy 
had not specifically invoked the musty Monroe Doctrine, but the prin- 
ciple was clearly present.** A deadly earnest United States was not 
bluffing; if the Soviets did not take llieir missiles out of Cuba, American 
armed forces would seize or destroy them, Russian technicians and all 
And this would be war — probably a nuclear holocaust. 

“ In September, 1962, Congress had ovenvhelnunj^y passed a resoJutioa eipressing 
American determination to use whatever means were necessary to block the ex- 
pansion of Cuban power. The vote was SSI to 7 in the House and S6 to 1 m the 
Senate, and followed an announcement on September 25 that the Soviets would build 
a $12 million base for “fishmg boats" (submarines?) in Cuba. 

’* Kennedy, hke Sew.vrd in dealmg with blaidaulian, did not have to invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine: self-defense was enough. To have invoked it would ha\e stured 
up argument as to whether it was dead or even a^licable. since the Umted States 
had intervened rejieatedly outside the Western Hemisphere. This whole episode is 
further proof that freedom of the seas is a shackle to the big-navy power. The 
American Journal of Iniemational Laic, LMI, July, 1933 has a half dozen articles 
which hold that the Cuban quaraiUme. whidi involved self-preservation, was withm 
the framework of intemational law. 
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khiwshchfa* knuckles undeh 

Happil) for peace — and saiiit) — Klmishchcv veered away from die 
collision course lie did nol desire a nuclear incineration over Cuba. He 
had gravely miscalculated die filxtr of Kennedy and the vital concern 
of the .American people, reaching far back into the nineteenth century, 
for their “soft underlrclly.” A number of Cuba-bound Soviet ships turned 
back, and die otlicrs never challenged tlic blockade. After anxious inter- 
changes. a compromise settlement was announced on October 2S, 1962. 
Khrushchev agreed to pull liis offensive weapons out of Cuba, under 
verification bj UN representatives, Kennedy agreed to hft Uie “quaran- 
tine'' and not to invade the island. 

The Kennedy- Khrushchev agreement was never fully honored. The 
.Soviets, with remarkable speed, apparently crated all dieir missiles and 
shipped them home, togedicr with some long-range bombers. But a 
Jilted Castro, humiliated before the world, defiantly stood on his sover- 
eignty by refusing to permit on-site inspection. As long as he did so, 
Kennedy was released from his provisional no-invasion pledge. 

The Soviet Communists, who traditionally knew how to practice 
strategic retreat, suffered a spectacular setback. But their propaganda 
m.ichine ground out the Tine* that since they had gone to the defense 
of Castro, and since they had extorted a no-invasion pledge, they had 
saved Cuba. Hence the missiles were no longer needed. As custodians 
of the dove of peace, they had averted catastrophe and “saved civiliaa* 
tion" at a time when the “adventuristic warmongers' of the Pentagon 
seemed insanely bent on a nuclear war. But the Chinese Communists 
were not deceived: they accused Moscow of “capitulationism' for having 
turned tail and betrayed the Cuban comrades. Khrushchev sternly re- 
minded them that although Uncle Sam might be a “paper tiger," he had 
“nuclear teeth." In the ensuing months the Kremlin, presumably thrown 
off balance, soft-pedaled the explosive Berlin issue. 

COEXISTENCE WITH CASTRO 

Both the Soviets and Castro emerged with ruptured reputations. Pos- 
ing as peace-loving supporters of Cuba, the Russians had blandly lied 
about tieix mtentions wftife sneaimg missiles and troops into the island- 
Castro had proclaimed, “Cuba is not alone." But when the crunch came, 
Khmshthev left him in the lurdi, nakedly revealed not as the “maximum 
leader" but as an expendable tool of Soviet ambitions. The e> es of Latin- 
American nations, several of w-hicb volunteered mihtary assistance, were 
opened as never before to the dangers of a romance with the Reds. 
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The prestige of the United States rose correspondingly; Kennedy's 
unflinching diplomacy largely erased the Bay of Pigs blot. For once, 
Washington had seized the offensive and had caught the Russians with 
their missiles down. Enhcartened by America’s decisive leadership, the 
principal NATO allies had given Kennedy their support, notably Britain 
and France, both of which nursed memories of American nonsupport 
at the time of the Suez attack. 

Politically, the Cuban crisis was a godsend to Kennedy, whose popu- 
larity rocketed.** Republican orators during the concurrent Congressional 
campaign had been assailing the administration for permitting the obvi- 
ous Soviet arms build-up in Cuba, and they had been clamoring for a 
full-scale blockade or outright bombing. Kennedy’s bold stroke took the 
wind out of their oratory, and in next month's elections the Democrats 
scored a satisf)-ing victory. “We were Cubanized," moaned the Republi- 
cans. Yet tliey denied that Kennedy had won more than a negative 
triumph; he still had a defiant Castro and entrenched communism on 
his hands, plus some 17,000 hard-to-movc Russian troops. 

In subsequent months Washington continued its policy of trying to 
isolate Castro politically while strangling him economically. Constant 
pressure was exerted on Moscow to remove the Soviet troops. Embargoes 
on American exports to Cuba were retained, while the policy was tight- 
ened of denying certain return-trip American cargoes to foreign ships 
supplying the troubled island. The hope was that Castro and his sub- 
verted revolution would slowly wither behind his Sugar Cane Curtain. 

THE DEFENSE OF THE DOLLAR 

President Kennedy continued the established post^var policy of pour- 
ing dollars into backward countries that were in danger of going Com- 
munist. But the long-suffering American taxpayer and budget-paring 
Congressmen were beginning to wonder if foreign aid was a boon or a 
boondoggle. In 1962 a rebellious Congress, wielding a meat-axe, chopped 
off more than a billion dollars from Kennedy’s recommended figure, 
leaving a postwar low of $3.9 billion. In certain “expectant” nations, 
notably Laos, the wastage had been frightful and the results futile, if 
not harmful, "rhe heavy emphasis on arms likewise raised doubts as to 
whether guns should be thrust info the hands of men who needed plows. 
Criticism was also rising against aid to Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, who 
seemed to he embracing Khrushchev with one hand while blackmailing 
Uncle Sam with the other. 

“ Kennedy's populanty shot up to 74 percent approval; his recent sending of federal 
troops to Mississippi during the school-integtation crisis had brought a slump. Gallup 
Release. December 5, 1962. 
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Few dear-thinking American leaders were demanding that foreign aid 
be choked off completely.” If imilalion is the sinccrcst form of flatter)’, 
the So\iets were complimenting the Americans by pouring rubles into 
backward countries, sometimes more lavishly and often to better advan- 
tage Even the scmislarved Chinese Reds were scraping together aid 
for their ideological bedfellows in Albania and Cuba. Tlie conviction was 
growing in America lliat West Germany and other prosperous W'estem 
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nations, boosted back onto their feet with Marshall Plan dollars, should 
begin to shoulder their share of the burden, as indeed they were doing 
to a considerable extent. 

The agitation for cutbacks in foreign aid was intensified by a hem- 
orrhaging of gold from America, developing seriously in 1958 and largely 
the result of maintaining costly overseas forces and programs. Once* 
flush Uncle Sam was forced into tibe humiliating position of urging his 

“A Gallup Release {Feb. 3. 1963) showed that the pubbe supported foreigu 
aid to &e ertenl of 58 per cent for to 30 per cent agamst, as cornered with 51 

per cent for to 33 per cent against in MarehVlOSB. Ma ’ 

iwnsupport from beneficiaries during intematiooal crises 
tion in getting our money’s worth." 


Many respondenU, armoyed by 
ises, called for j>— — -i-m- 
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ex-enemy. West Germany, to co-operate in preserving the dollar balance. 
Drastic economies during the early Kennedy years eased the Treasury 
over the acute stage, but the leakage continued to be serious and the 
whole world could see that the seemingly “bottomless” money bags of 
Uncle Sam actually had bottoms. By mid- 1963 the United States bad sent 
abroad about $100 billion in post-World War II loans and grants. 


THE CO.MMON MARKET THREAT 

An exciting development of the late IdoO's and the early 1960’s was 
the emergence, with American encouragement, of an embiyonic United 
States of Europe. Six highly industrialized nations of IVestem Europe — 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg — had gradually drawn together to form an economic umon knosvn 
as the Common Market (European Economic Community). A distin- 
guishing feature was the mutual lowering of tariff walls, with a conse- 
<juent inrush of prosperity. 

But perhaps more significant for the future was the fact that economic 
integration foreshadowed poh'tical integration. The aging President 
de Gaulle of France and the aged Chancellor Adenauer of ^Vest Ger- 
many, though once liereditary foes, had so purposefully tied together 
their two economies — notably in coal, iron, and steel — that the two nations 
could hardly make war on each other in the future.** A United States 
of Europe would present to the world a potent “third force," in popula- 
tion and economy perhaps even more powerful than either the United 
•^States or the Soviet Union. This epochal integration was especially 
/ disturbing to the men of Moscow, who denounced it as "imperialistic” 
and "monopolistic.” Capitalism, far from decaying from witliin, was 
experiencing a wondrous rebirth. The most conspicuous decay seemed 
to be occurring within the ranks of the Communist parties of Western 
Europe. 

The Common Market countries, with their common tariff barrier and 
about 170,000,000 consumers, threatened to make heavy inroads into 
the export markets of the United States, especially in farm products. 
President Kennedy emphatically expressed his conviction that America 
must either "trade or fade.” The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
about to expire, and he urged upon Congress a nexv Trade Expansion 
Act, which would give him sweeping powers to raise or lower or elimi- 
nate tariffs so as to meet the competition of the Common Market. By 
surprisingly wide margins, he won a smashing victory when Congress, 
in October, 1962, granted him substantially what he requested. America 

"“De Gaulle and Adenauer (ormaBy fumed a bfoexiy page ot history when, on 
January 22. 1963, they signed in Paris the Fianco-Cennan Treaty of Cooperation. 
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was indeed showing surprising maturity in facing up to the challenge 
of a fast-changing economic world. 

NATO: A FORCE OR A FARCE? 

Intimately related to the Common Market was the fate of the fifteen- 
nation NATO pact, still the major dike against a Soviet lunge into 
Western Europe. This alliance had never attained its blueprinted 
strength, and by early 1963 could field only some 25 divisions, as com- 
pared with perhaps 175 for the Communist bloc. The French, as feet- 
dragging allies, had drained off much of their promised support during 
their seven-year struggle against the rebellious Algerians. The United 
States itself maintained several hundred thousand troops in Europe, while 
also relying on nuclear missiles emplaced on the soil of its allies. 

Coalition diplomacy — getting all fifteen clocks to strike at once — is 
difficult at best. Here the complexities were compounded. First, the 
United States was militarily so powerful that the other members the al- 
liance seemed like pale shadows: the mighty republic had enough nuclear 
power to kill every human being on the globe twenty-five or so times 
over. Second, as Europe became stronger and more prosperous, it be- 
came less dependent on American support and hence more restive. 
Third, the once-great powers— Britain and notably President de Gaulle’s 
France — did not take kindly to the role of poor relations, Their un* 
proclaimed slogan was: *No annihilation without representation.” 

The British and French both desired a nuclear deterrent of their ouiti 
for they feared that America might leave them in the liirch during a 
purely European showdo\vn. The British had detonated their first atomic 
bomb in 1952; and American and world opinion had exerted heavy pres- 
sure on France not to embark upon such a course. But De Gaulle 
plunged ahead with grim determination, and the French exploded their 
first atomic device in the Sahara in 1960. 

To the Kennedy administration this duplication of nuclear programs 
was intolerable. The Alliance did not require more nuclear weapons: 
the United States possessed about 97 per cent of the West’s atomic 
arsenal. 'The need was for adequate ^und forces, which the European 
^es should and could provide but which they would not if they 

wasted their money on relatively puny nuclear weapons. President 
Kenned/s ideal was tp establish under NATO a common nuclear deter- 
rent, rather than a fragmented one with many nervous fingers near many 
different buttons. * 


DICTATIO.N WITHOUT DOMINATION 
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Britain, late in December, 1962. The United States promised to sell 
Polaris nuclear missiles, to be fired from hard-to-locate submarmes, 
while the British would pro\ide additional submarines. A NATO nuclear 
force was to be established with American help, and Britain would turn 
over her nuclear strengtli to the NATO command, except when the 
British decided that their "supreme national interests are at sfalce.” 

Kennedy offered similar terms to President de Gaulle, who, annoyed 
by the secret Anglo-American conclase at Xassap, returned a blunt 
‘non.” Rigidly determined to regain France's lost prestige (grandeur), 
he would go it alone or not at all. At die same time, jealous of sharing 
the leadership of Western Europe with Britain, he brushed off Washing- 
ton’s pressures and dramatically slammed the door, in January, 1963, 
on London's belated bid to enter the not-so-common Common Market. 
He seemed determined to squeeze British and American influence from 
the continent of Europe. 

Kennedy indicated late in 1962 that he who sits in the driver’s seat 
should do the driving, but his more aggressive leadership made for 
friction. The British and French resented it, while IVashington’s public 
scolding of Canada for remissness in honoring defense commitments 
backfired in Februar)', 1963. The Canadian government fell, and Prime 
Minister Dtefenbakcr, declaring that Canada was "an ally but not a 
satellite," went to the country with an unsuccessful anti-American cam- 
paign. One British writer suggested that Kennedy was not a football 
coach but the leader of a Wteen-member orchestra, many of whose 
members wanted to play first violin. 

NATO was clearly in trouble. In the more relaxed atmosphere after 
the Cuban crisis, the cohesive plaster of a common danger seemed to 
be dissolving. Washington was unable to take full advantage of the 
Sino-Soviet split in the Communist camp because of the split in its own. 
^Vith the United States emplacing increasing numbers of intercontinenlal 
ballistic missiles at home, it was becoming less dependent on bases and 
allies abroad. Yet, in the interests of its own security, it could not wash 
its hands of its European allies, as they well knew. 

In a dramatic effort to prevent the poIarizatioD of power around Gaul- 
list France, Kennedy undertook a ten-day tour of Western Europe, June 
23 to July 2, 1963. His first and most impressive reception occurred in 
West Germany, where street-b'ning masses shouted "Ken-ne-DEE" and 
where his emphatic assurances of continued military support, in several 
widely televised speeches, drew enthusiastic acclaim. In West Berlin, 
where he grimly viewed The Wall, he was made an honorary citizen. 

He assured the cheering throng that in the sense that he too favored 
human freedom “Ich bin ein Berliner” ("I am a Berliner.") He then 
-made a sentimental-pohtical journey to his ancestral home (Ireland), 
after which he conferred briefly in England and Italy with leading states- 


men. 
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Kennedy’s banistoroiing tour, though undrrtairo wilh mltgisingt, 
a gratifvmg sucifss. KiiniUiihcv hastened to East Berlin on a fcncr- 
innidnig cuuntirMiit. but the au^ds were markedly smaller and rjuietcr. 
Dc CauHe. %slio liad frusuly wadJieJJ au insilation. rerpooded by jouf' 
iic>-iiig to Wcit Crrmany, there to try to keep Adenaeur lo Une. krcocl* 
sjKikfiinen dcilanxl dial \khUe they did not doubt Kennedy’* sincerity In 
proiniiing amud aiiistance, he could not bind bis successor* ten year* 
lattr Hence France uuuld Ime to develop her own nuclear arseniL 
At all esinls. tlic Kennedy trip clearly had a tonic effect on languishing 
NVIO. "l-inkee. Co n«nic“ might be llic vvatcliuord of die CaulUsO, 
but nut of die more cautious and less ambitious West Europeans. 


Tile TliST-DAN TftEATY. LTD. 


Tlie Kremlin had meanwhile begun to show surprising sign* of warm- 
ing up to the WesL Tlic thaw was generally aitiibiilcd to die heat geo- 
crated between the two Bed giants, for if Kennedy had his dc CauUc, 
Khrushchev had his Mao Tsc-tung. In ]ul). the Sino-Sosicl ideolog- 
ical conference in Moscow collapsed. In an atmosphere blue with charges 
and countercharges. I’criiaps the Soviets wanted to prove lo Peking that 
coexistence and economic competition with die West were possible. Per* 
haps dicy foresaw ultimate war widi dicir Oncntal comrade, whose 
contiguous frontier and proliferating popubtion augured trouble. Per- 
liap* they were seeking to pressure die Chinese into abandoning the 
nuclear bomb. 

\\'halevcr his motives, Kliruslichcv startled the Westem world, on 
July 2, 1963, by proposing a nuclear test-ban agreement, coupled with a 
nonaggression pact bclsvccn die West and the Communist bloc. The 
Americans and British, who had been urging such a ban for years, 
eagerly embraced die test-ban scheme, wltilc rejecting the nonaggression 
pact, it would involve the consent of the 15-natioa NATO alliance, and 
would certainly be vetoed by West Cermany, which detected a booby 
trap for securing recognition of a pennanendy separated East Cermany. 

The nonaggression pact was put aside, but not abandoned by Khru- 
shchev, while the American and British negotiator* haggled with the Sovi- 
ets in Moscow for ten days. The Urulcd Stales representative, W. Avcrell 
Hairiman, former ambassador to the USSR, played a stellar role. With 
all three parties evidently agreed to agree, progress w'as rapid, and the 
completed treaty was formally sigpnd uw Awgwvt 5. 196a, amvd twicli 
pageantry. Leaving no stone unturned. Kennedy had arranged to fly in 
to Moscow six prominent United Stales Senators, four DemocraU and 
two Republicans. 


-nie 900.word treaty was short, simple, clcar-and limited. It prohibited 
fuxAer nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space, or under the 
w er. n er^ound tests mi^t continue without restriction; they could 
not be so easily delected, and the Soviets had long since spumed cheat- 
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proof inspection. Other nations were invited to adhere, and most of them 
soon did, De CauIIc, as feared, returned a flat “non." He was joined by 
Communist China, which would not be lured into a self-denying trap 
by the dirty fraud" of the Kremlin “freaks and monsters.” 

Tl)e partial test-ban treaty, like the Kellogg-Briand Pact before it, was 
given an e.ttravagant billing. It did not bmit the current arms race or 
arms stocks in the slightest degree. The signatories could shake off this 
shackle by giving three montlu' notice, if “extraordinary events” so re- 
quired. if honored, the pact would reduce the radioactive fallout that 
was poisoning the atmosphere, and limit the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. It would bring moral pressure to bear on France and Commu- 
nist China to avoid dirtying the atmosphere further. By relaxing ten- 
sions between East and West, it might slow dosvn tlie frantic arms race 
and even serve as the opening wedge for a genuine disarmament agree- 
ment. It was generally hailed as a symbol, more for svhat it portended 
than for what it promised. Feeble though it seemed to be, it was the first 
completed treaty on arms limitation after eighteen years of negotiations 
between East and West. 

American public opinion— especially die fallout-conscious “mother 
vote”— overwhelmingly favored the hope-freighted pact. Despite the fear 
that the now-smiling Soviets must be up to something, the gamble did 
not seem unduly risky in view of the built-m “escape hatcli.” In extended 
Senatorial hearings, the pluses were carefully weighed against the mi> 
nuses. Republicans were reluctant to stick a feather in the Kennedy cap 
on the eve of a presidential election, but to have rejected the treaty, 
now that it was signed, would have put America in the same camp with 
Communist China. Under the lash of public opinion the Senate finally 
gave its approval, September 24, 19W, by ^e lopsided vote of 80 
to 19, or 14 more than the necessary two-thirds. Tlie hope was that 
this "liistorical breaktluough" might be tho beginning of a new era, but 
the fear was it would prove to be one more disappointment of the old. 

Certainly the international scene was troubled and confused. World 
communism, despite Western fears, was clearly not monolithic: newly 
fragmented centers of poNver were fomiing. With Moscow now less able 
to crack the whip over fanatical world revolutionists, new problems were 
rising. Coexistence with the Communist world — and even with inde- 
pendent-minded NATO allies — presented increasing difficulties, hiore 
than ever patient diplomacy of the highest order was urgently needed. 
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The Ordeal 
of Lyndon Johnson 


But we are not about to send Amertean boys nine oi 
ten thousand miles away from home to do what 
Aiwn boys ought to be doing for themselves. 

President Johnson, October 21, 1964 


THE TORCH IS PASSED 

President Kennedy, continuittg his efforts to improve Soviet-Amerlcan 
relations, achieved something of a coup when, on October 9, 1963, he 
announced approval of the sale to Russia of some $250 million worth of 
wheat and wheat flour Massive crop failures in the Soviet Union had 
forced the Communists, hat in hand, to seek grain from the capitalist 
West. Right-wing Amcncans were vehement in their opposition. \Vhy 
feed your adversary when you can starve him into submission? 

But Kennedy, strongly backed by public opinion, concluded the deal.’ 
America was glutted with a price-supported wheat surplus, much of 
which was being expensively stored (while deteriorating) in huge con- 
tainers. Moreover, the sale to Russia would aid American business and 
provide enough money to help stem the hemorrhaging of gold resulting 
from the increasingly adverse balance of pa)mients. Finally, there was no 
proof that a hungry and desperate Communist was more peaceful than 
a well-fed one. 

President Kennedy had about come of age, diplomatically speaking, 
when he was tragically murdered by bidden nfle fire in Dallas, Texas, 
November 22, 1963. Vice-President Johnson, the tall Texan, promptly as- 
sumed the Presidency with whirling-dervish energy. A veteran of the 
House and Senate, he had long been more concerned with domestic 

I A Callup Release (OcL 25, 1903) leported that of those with opmjons the favor- 
able response ran two to one. 
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problems than foreign affairs. Yet he was no grccnhoni in diplomacy. As 
Vicf-Prcsident, he had sal in Cabinet meetings and other high-level con- 
claves, As “America’s traveling .rmbossador” under President Kennedy, 
he had journeyed over 100.000 miles and had exchanged views with 
important personages in some thirty countries, including Viet Nam. 

Bothersome problems remained from the Kennedy administration. By 
far the most vexatious was the <lccaclcs-oU war in South Viet Nam, now 
largely a civil conflict in which America, supporting the anti-Communist 
regime, was still embroiled (technically) in an "advisory' capacity. Ihcs- 
ident Kennedy had increased the 700 or so military advisers sent by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to about 10,000. This substantial intervention did not 
save the scandal-ridden regime of autocratic President Diem and his 
brother in Saigon. Both men were murdered in a military coup, Novem- 
ber. 1963, earlier in the monlli in which Kennedy was assassinated. OfB- 
cial Washington was visibly relieved to be rid of tbc despotic Diem, but 
a succession of corrupt and collapsible govcnimcnls ensued which, as 
will be noted later, made almost inevitable a larger American commit- 
ment. 


CUBA, CASTRO, AND THE CANAL 
Fidel Castro's Cuba, exporting both sugar and sedition, continued to 
be an official worry. Late in 1963 Washington imposed new boycott 
restrictions on Western ships trading with the Cubans. It followed up 
this turn of the screw by curtailing military aid to five offending nations, 
including the NATO allies Britain and France. The Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) had meanwhile substantiated charges that Cuban 
arms were being smuggled into Latin America, notably Venezuela, for 
Communist subversion. As a reprisal, the Organization of American 
States, in July, 1964, voted to impose economic sanctions on Cuba and to 
bar all OAS members Irom official relations with Havana.^ 

The Castroiles, with heavy financial support from Moscow, continued 
their Communistic course. The Chinese Communists, now bitter ideolog- 
ical rivals of the Russians, embarked upon competitive aid. But when 
they failed to deliver promised riiipmcnts of rice, Castro turned angrily 
against Peking in 1963, accusing his Chinese “comrades" of attempted 
“blackmaiF and classing them with “Yankee imperialists.” As far as Am- 
erica was concerned, a partial lifting of the sugarcane curtain came in 
November, 1965, when Castro agreed to permit 3,000 to 4,000 unhappy 
Cubans to leave each month on “merty flights” to the United States. 
Fariher south, a shocking anti-Yanl^ outburst, with some Communist 
* The independent minded Mexican government conhnued to recognize the Castro 
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u" o"’ “I’ Panama, on January 9. 1964. The Panamanians, 

shU chafing under the lopsided treaty of 1903, had secured a concession 
trom \\ aslnnglon that the Panamanian flag should always fly beside the 
Stars and Stripes in the leased Canal Zone, on a separate-but-equal basis. 
Supcrjiatriolic Americans in the Zone (“Zomans”) resented this new 
regulation. WTicn some high-spirited high school s ouths refused to honor 
it, shooting erupted wliich resulted in the deaths of some t\venty-fi\e per- 
sons, four of them American soldiers. Panama promptly broke diplomatic 
relations with Washington and took her complaints in vain to both the 
UN and the Organization of American States. 

President Johnson, in response to public pressures, could lias’e used 
the iron fist against tiny Panama.® Instead he used the \elvet glove. Nego- 
tiations to .appease the Panamanians rocked along until after the Novem- 
ber Presidential election in the United States. Then President Johnson 
announced, in December, 19(>4, that he would propose a renegotiation 
of the hated treaty of 1903 and die building of a new sea-level canal. 
The old one was now too slow, too congested, too vailnerable to sabotage 
and bombing, and too small for larger ships, including American aircraft 
carriers. 

In June, 1967, tlic presidents of the two countries announced agreement 
on three new pacts. The first u-ould terminate the treaty of 1903 and give 
Panama greater control over the Zone and the canal The second would 
provide for joint defense Tlie third would smooth the path for rebuilding 
the waterway at sea level, possibly by nuclear excavation But patriotic 
Panamanians, unwilling to he second-class citizens in their own country, 
demanded greater control of the existmg canal and the unbuilt one. The 
local political situation became so explosive that the triple package was 
shelved in Panama, at least temporarily. 


PRESIDENT DE CAULLE— UNRELIABLE ALLY 

Even before Kennedy's murder, the fifteen-nation NATO coalition was 
evidently on the verge of collapse. This was notably true of the eastern 
anchors, Greece and Turkey', whidi were periodically at daggers drawn 
over the alleged mistreatment of the Greeks and Turks among the citizens 
of Cj-prus. 

The need for NATO, originally designed to contain Russia, seemed less 
imperative than in 1949. The Communist satellite nations of the Warsaw 


® Dr. GalJup found that among the 64 per rait of his respondents who had followed 
the dispute, the vote ran 6 to J against making concessions to Panama for neater 
control over the Canal. This response indicated that there would W considerable 
position to a revised treaty in the Umted Slates Senate. Gallup Release. February 12 . 
1964. ^ 
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Pact — the Kremlin s answer to NATO — had already shown their restive- 
ness. A formidable Red China, fast stockpiling nuclear w'capons, loomed 
on Russia’s lengthy Siberian border as a monster, itself to be “contained.’’ 
Finally, the revived European nations were in better shape than in the 
1940’s to defend themselves, especially de Gaulle’s France, which was 
expanding its second-class nuclear arsenaL 

President de Gaulle continued his role as the chief disrupter of the 
Western alliance. Dispelling dreams of a United States of Europe, he was 
determined to pursue policies almost exclusively in the interests of 
France, as he conceived them. His repealed attacks on the Arociican 
dollar, with an increase in the disturbing gold drain to Europe, deepened 
antagonism in the United States. Americans who remembered their out- 
pouring of aid in two world wars complained bitterly of ingratitude, while 
recalling that France still owed about ^ billion on the debt of World 
War I,* 

De Gaulle, who had already withdrawn some French forces from the 
NATO command, dealt the alliance a body blow with two annouocemeats 
in March, 1966. As of July 1, 1966, all remaining French units would be 
detached, and as of April 1, 1967, all foreign troops and instalktions not 
under French authority were to be removed from French soil.® ’This 
eviction notice would cost the United States hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and accelerate the distressing dollar drain. After Washington had 
vainly protested against what it regarded as a premature abrogation of 
the alliance, NATO reluctantly agreed to move its mihtaiy headquarters 
from France to Belgium. 

De Gaulle claimed that France still belonged to NATO and had no 
intention of leaving at a later date. But in view of his overtures to the 
Communists, whether in Moscow or Peking, his trustworthiness as an 
ally was further suspect in Washington. Additionally, he barred Britain 
from the Common Market, angered Canada by biatantly encouraging 
French-Canadian separatism, and self-rightcously assailed America’s par- 
ticipation in the French-started Viet Nam conflict 
'Tbe Viet Nam deathtrap created problems with still other NATO 
nations. The British and other allied shippers, to the exasperation of 
Americans, continued iheii printable trade with North Viet Nam. ’The 
British Labour government was under heavy fire at home for its support, 
albeit lukewarm, of the United States. Fin^y, West Germany resented 
the withdrawal of thousands of American troops for service in Viet Nam, 
and with good reason feared even greater redeployment 

* Thu Egure, which included accumulated interest to June, 1967, was about double 
the originri debt See above, pp. 637-667. Hie other defaulting debtors were in 
generally the same situation, with Bntaio owing even more than France. 

* For the exchange of the Frenrii and American aules-m^motre on this subject, 
see the Department of State Eutletin, LIV (April 18, 1960), 617-618, Aid. LIV 
(May 2, 1966). 699-703. 
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FRO.Nf KHRUSHCHEV TO KOSYGIN 

The months following the Cuban missile climbdown of 1962 had 
brought a perceptibly more relaxed atmosphere (detente) to Soviet- 
American relations. But abundant friction points remained. The East 
Germans, with the obvious backing of the Kremlm, made periodic at- 
tempts to throttle access to West Berlin. Occasionally Soviet fighter planes 
'sould force down American aircraft that wandered into Communist 
airspace. 

A promising stride forward was token on June 1, 1964, when the USSR 
and the U.S., on \Vashington’s initiative, signed a consular convention in 
Moscow — the first bilateral treaty tlie two regimes had ever concluded.* 
Specific rules were elaborated, with new safeguards for American citizens, 
for the establishment of additional consulates. But because overstaffed 
Soviet embassies and consulates were suspected centers of espionage, the 
pact encountered violent criticism from American conservatives. Not 
until nearly three years later— March 16, 1967— did a suspicious Senate 
vote its approval, W to 28, or a margin of 3 %-otes over the necessary two- 
thirds. 

Another gain for sanity came on October 14. 1964, when Premier 
Khrushchev — theatrical, unpredictable, and bullying— was unexpectedly 
sacked and demoted to the rank of an “unperson." His successor was the 
more temperate Premier Kosygin, who resorted to less bluster and bomb- 
rattling. The path was cleared for more cordial relations, especially in 
view of the violent split between Moscow and Peking. But the accession 
of Kosygin roughly coincided with President Johnson’s widening of the 
war against Communist North Viet Nam, which was receiving heavy 
shipments of arms from China and Russia, including sophisticated weap- 
ons that were to destroy hundreds of American planes A priceless op- 
portunity to drive a deeper w'edge between Moscow and Peking evapo- 
rated as American policy in Viet Nam tended to drive the quarreling 
yokefellows somewhat closer together. 

The Soviet Premier Kosygin, attending the UN sessions in New York 
on the Arab-Isracli crisis (p. 907), arranged for a so-called summit con- 
ference with President Johnson on June 23 and 25, 1967. They chose a 
compromise site, halfway beriveen New York and Washington, at the 
home (“HoUybush”) of the President of Classboro State College, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey. At tlie end of the parley. President Johnson reported 
that he liad discussed the Middle East crisis, limitation of nuclear aims, 
and the Viet Nam War. liis sagging popularity shot up temporarily as a 
result of the “Spirit of Hollybusb," but skeptical observers concluded that 
nothing significant had resulted. Tlie Soviets had repeatedly proclaimed 
“For text, see Department of StateBuUetm. L (June 22. 19W), 979-983. 
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THE REPUDIATION OF GOLDWATERISM 
As the Presidential sweepstakes of 1964 neared, Lyndon Johnson 
TOmcd as the ovcAvhclming choice of the Democrats for nomination “in 
his own right. A master "whecicr-dealer,’ ann-hvjster, and energizer, he 
ad driven an impressive amount of domestic legislation through Congress 
in his nine miracle months.” He was nominated by acclamation in a care- 
fully ringmaslcred convention in Atlantic City, on August 26, 1964. The 
platform stressed peace and prudence abroad (ironical words), as well 
as help for the underprivileged and impoverished at home — or what came 
to be called the Great Society. 

The Republicans meanwhile had embarked upon a suicide course. The 
right-wing extremists, though a clear minority of the party, secured con- 
trol of the convention, held at San Francbco's famed Cow Palace in July, 
19^ They rutlilessly rammed through the nomination of their gray- 
fiaued idol, handsome Senator Bany M. Goldwater of Arizona, amid 
scenes of near hysteria. 

Goldwater, a major general in the Air Force Reserve, was the rugged, 
two-fisted type. Suspicious of Soviet wiles, he had alienated the “mother 
vote” by opposing tlie Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963. He believed that 
the administration was “soft on Communism” and that the Communists 
ought to be halted, if necessary, by brute force. \VhiIe seeking to contain 
Communism abroad, he rather inconsistently urged a meat-axing of 
foreign aid, which was largely designed to curb Communism. A foe of 
Big Government, he also inconsistently demanded a reduction of the 
federal budget while immensely increasing expenditures for the armed 
forces. At heart a go-it-aloner lAe de CauUe, he condemned the NATO 
alliance. He lambasted the "no-win” war in Viet Nam, called for further 
defoliation of the jungles with chemicals, and indiscreetly proposed that 
American field commanders be authorized to use tactical nuclear ex- 
plosives at their own discretion. Shooting impulsively “from the lip,” he 
gave the impression of recklessness abroad and heaitlessness at home. 

President Johnson, in ringing words that came back to plague him, re- 
peatedly assured the voters that the war in Viet Nam was an Asian war 
which ivould have to be fought by Asians. These statements seemed to be 
a pledge that substantial numbers of American boys >vould never be 
committed to the meatgrinder of Viet Nam. 

An ugly turn came, August 2-4, 1964, when North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats reportedly attacked hvo American destroyers operating in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, off North Viet Nam, in intemationd waters. Smarting under 
Goldwater’s charges of “softness” on Communism. Johnson reacted, per- 
haps over-reacted. On August 4, the day of the second attack, be ordered 
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American aircraft to blast North Vietnamese boats and naval installations 
along about 100 miles of the coast. The American public enthusiastically 
applauded this resolute act of red-blooded Americanism.* 
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Intervention in the Dominican Republic 
in his delcnniiiation "to take all neccssarj' measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United States and to prevent further 
^SS^cssion. Stating furtlier that the peace and security of Southeast Asia 
uero vital to tlie “national interest," the resolution authorized tlie Presi- 
dent to take all necessary' steps to help tho>e freedom-seekmg states of 
the area that sought such assistance.* This fateful enactment passed the 
House on August 7, 1964, 416 to 0, and the Senate, 68 to 2 Many mem- 
bers of Congress, who did not foresee what they were blindly sanctioning, 
later regretted having voted approval. 

The worrisome international situation operated to the advantage of 
the "prudent” Johnson and against the “trigger-happy" Arizona “cowboy.’ 
About two weeks before the election, Khrushchev was unhorsed, and 
the Chinese Communists detonated tlicir first nuclear device, thus be- 
coming unwanted member Number Five of the exclusive Nuclear Club. 
An experienced hand on the tiller seemed imperative On November 3, 
1964, President Johnson buried Barry Goldwater with an unprecedented 
61,1 per cent of the popular vote, including hundreds of thousands of Re- 
publicans who feared the Senator’s itchy nuclear finger. The results 
seemed to be an emphatic demand from the American people not to 
escalate Uie war in Viet Nam. 


THE DO.MINICAN DIVERSION 


On April 24, 1963, a bloody revolt, which ultimately claimed about two 
thousand Dominican lives, erupted against the rightist-oriented and 
Washington-supported government in Santo Dommgo. The fighting 
rapidly became so funous that the American Ambassador, unanimously 
supported by his eight subordinates, urged the President to intervene for 
the protection of hundreds of American hves. Four days after the out- 
break, Johnson reluctantly helicoptered in several hundred American 
troops, who ultimately numbered about 25,000. Such iron-fisted inter- 
ference violated solemn commitments to the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations. But President Johnson, concluding that 
the crisis did not permit windy debate, resolved to be illegally safe rather 
than legally sorry.'* 

Four days after the first marines landed, a grim-faced Johnson appeared 


» SpecificaUy, any member of the Southeast Asia Collective Defe^ Treati- “or 
proto^l slate,^- which would include South Viet Nam Text of resolution in Depart- 
ment of Stale Bulletin, LI (Aug 24, 19&4). 268. r- ii f. Coif 

•®CiG Fenwick 'The ttominican Repuhh'c: Intervention or ^IlecUve Self- 
Defense.” Amencon Journal of Inlenuthonal ^ 

Justification in the self-defense doctrine; R. T. Bo^n. TTie 'p^ce- 

lateral Intervention.” ibid . S09-S12. tales issue with Fenwick and deplores the prece- 
dent for umlateral intervention. 
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on television to justify his action. This time he not only stressed the sav- 
ing of American lives but the avertmg of a Communist coup. Alluding to 
the Castro-style takeover of Cuba, he made it clear that he was not going 
to sit back and see the Dominican Republic become another Caribbean 
cancer.*' This injection of the Communist “bogey” added fuel to the 
controversy, partly because the Slate Department could name only a few 
known Communists.** 

The unexpected landing of the troops, some of whom killed or were 
killed while returning hostile fire, aroused Latin Americans in general and 
liberal Americans in particular. Not once since Franklin Roosevelt’s dis- 
avowal of intervention in 1933 had unfriendly marine bayonets desecrated 
Latin American shores. Outraged Latinos decried the flouting of a sacred 
pledge, and many of them feared that henceforth they could not enjoy 
the right of revolution without undue interference from Big Brother in 
Washington. Signs urging “Go Home, Yankee” were widely displayed. 
The reservoir of good will that Uncle Sam had expensively built up since 
1933— from tho hope-giving Good Ncighborism to the limping Alliance 
for Progress **— seemed to be disappearing in the Caribbean cauldron. 

Fortunately for improved relations, Washington persuaded the Orga- 
nization of American States, by a vole of 14 to 5. to authorize an Inter- 
American Peace Force. Ultimately five Latin American nations sent at 
least token manpower.’* Command of the entire body of troops, though 
overwhelmingly from the United States, fell to a Brazilian general, who 
had the second largest contingent. In this way the Yankee-haters w’ere 
partially appeased. 

With the blessing of the Organization of American States, the Domini- 
can Republic held new elections in June, 1^6, and the moderate right- 
of-center candidate defeated his moderately leftist opponent by a sur- 
prising margin. Esidently the Dominicans preferred calm to continued 
chaos. The Yankee troops ^adualiy left for home, and in September, 
1966, the Inter-American Peace Force offidally disbanded, although spo- 
radic terrorism continued. Washington's determination not to revert to 
the old “gunboat policy” of the Dig Stick years was some\xhat reassuring 
to the Latin Americans, but they could not be certain that the Northern 
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Colossus \\ould not come again if he felt tliat conditions required his 
helping hand. TIic Donn'mean uound \\ould be a long time healmg. 


JOHNSON WIDENS THE WAR IN VIET NAM 

The successive regimes in Saigon that followed tlie murder of President 
Diem, in November, 1963. proved to be weak, inefficient, corruption- 
riddled, and beset by factions (Buddhists versus Catholics ). The Viet Cong 
rebels, whose political arm was the National Liberation Front, were gain- 
ing strength. Generously supplied with additional arms from North Viet 
Nam, China, and Russia, they were clearly winning the upper hand and 
endangering Uie elaborate bases being constructed by the Americans. 

Justification for more vigorous action came on February 7, 1965, when 
a \'iel Cong force staged a night raid on the American barracks at Pleiku, 
South Viet Nam, killing eight men and wounding over 100, while destroy- 
ing several aircraft. In retaliation. President Johnson ordered a number 
of increasingly destructive bombing raids on militaiy targets in North 
Viet Nain.’* Gradually stepped up, these forays caused heavy incidental 
damage to nonmilitary structures and considerable loss of civilian life, 
including residents of the capital, Hanoi 

Less than a month after the Brst large-scale bombings, Washington 
announa-d (March 6, 1965) that two battalions of marines were being 
dispatched to South Viet Nam They began to disembark two days later 
These, one should note, were the first combat troops (non-advisory) to 
be dispatched in substantial numbers. President Johnson thus chose to 
escalate the war, despite his electoral promises of 1964, in what he con- 
ceived to be the national interest Determined to demonstrate that Com- 
munist aggression did not pay, he probably was unduly persuaded by 
his advisers that he could achieve a cheap and easy victory, where the 
French had failed, with overwhelming air supenority. Seldom has awe- 
some power proved so impotent 

The jungle-and-rice-paddy conflict rapidly widened until it had be- 
come the third largest foreign war in American history. By mid-196S it 
was costing some $30 billion a year, sucking in over a half million service- 
men, and attracting increasing numbers of North Vietnamese regulars. 
The casualty toll had mounted to more than 25,000 American battle 
deaths, to say nothing of the more than 100,000 wounded. The dirty little 
war had become a dirty big one. 


15 Gallup found the retaLatory air stnles strongly favored, with 67 per rent respond- 
ing ">es “15 per cent "no,” and 18 per cent “no opinion "■ Gallup Release, Febmaiy 16, 
1S«5 General Curtis E. LcMav, Chief of Su£f of the Air Force, had earlier advocated 
bombing Nortli Viet Nam, saving, ""’e are svi-aWng Aies we should be gmng 

after the manure pile.” Roger Hilsman, To Uote a Action (Carden Oty, N.Y., 1967), 
pp. 526-527. 
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DEEPENING VIET NAM QUICKSANDS 

America had become deeply involved in this tragic trap in May, 1950, 
when President Truman agreed lo support die French against the Com- 
munist guerrillas of Ho Chi Minh widi money and military hardware, 
altogether costing some three billion dollars. The reasoning in Washington 
was that the Commurusts, having subverted China in 1949, were a huge 
monolith, with the directing brain in Moscow. When the Chinese Reds 
and the Russian Reds split openly in the 1960’s, and noisily advertised 
that Communism was no monolith, justification for the American presence 
was more difficult. But so heavily involved were the Americans by this 
time that they had to find other reasons for justifying the prodigal ex- 
penditure of men and money, such as moral obligarions, national security, 
and commitments to the Saigon regime.’* 



BasbAD ID the San Fraocuco ChronicU. 

The Washington administration, after spuming earlier peace feelers 
from North Viet Nam. repeatedly tried to extricate itself from the mon- 
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soon mud. In a nationally tclei-ised speech at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, April 7, 1965, Johnson brandished the bludg eon and 
waved the carrot. He declared that while he was prepared to fight 
through to victory, he was also prepared to negotiate unconditionally and 
to back a billion-dollar program for the economic rehabilitation of South- 
east Asia, including North Viet Nam. The next year (October 24-25, 
1966), in a seven-nation summit conference at Manila made up of repre- 
scntatii’cs of the countries fielding troops in South Viet Nam, Johnson 
pledged a withdrawal of American forces within six months after a satis- 
factory withdrawal by North Viet Nam. 

The hard-bitten North Vietnamese regime in Hanoi rejected all such 
formulas as "swindles,” possibly because American planes had inoppor- 
tunely dropped bombs on civilian centers when Hanoi had earlier shown 
some responsiveness to peace feelers.*’ Reahzing that Americans were 
notoriously short on patience, Hanoi was evidently convinced that even- 
tually it could wear down the national will to win It persistently refused 
to negotiate unless the Americans ended the bombing and withdrew their 
troops. It argued that North Vict Nam was not blasting Yankee aties 
and that it should not bnbe its adversary into not doing what he should 
never have started. Several unilateral "bombing pauses” hy the Americans 
resulted in nothing but an increased flow of troops and supplies from 
North Viet Nam (while American supplies were pouring into South Viet 
Nam). 


BOMBS HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 
The brutal and futile war in Southeast Asia cast an evil shadow on 
America’s relations with many nations. Articulate world opinion, reflecting 
a David-versus-Coliatli sympathy, turned heavily against the United 
States. U Thant, Secretary General of the UN, repeatedly vented his 
displeasure. Embattlemcnt abroad also created embroilment at home 
The costly conflict accelerated the alarming dollar drain, seriously 
unbalanced the national budget, sharply reduced foreign aid appro- 
priations, escalated the current inflation, hamstrung the War on Pov- 
erty ("Make War on Poverty, not People”), and curtailed help for 
disadvantaged Negroes The republic was trying to police the world but 
could not police its own streets. Viet Nam, critics charged, was causing 
Johnson’s Great Society to become Johnson s Great Fiasco 
The United States did receive some dirert outside aid in Viet Nam, but 
mostly of a token nature. Australia. Nesv Zealand, the Philippines, an 
Thailand contributed a few thousand men, in various categories. South 
Korea sent about 50,000 troops. But, as in the Korean War. Unde Sam, 
among outsiders, carried the lion’s share of the burden. 

» A iouruahsUc account of alleged 

forgetfulness in not countemianding oideR already issued, u igfis) 

Stuart H. Loory, The Secret Sccrchfo, Peace » (New ^ork, 1968}. 
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The Red Chinese stepped up their hate-Amcrica campaign, joined 
with the Russians in supplying the North Vietnamese with arms, and 
shot down American planes violatmg their air space. They also indi- 
cated their willingness to send in hordes of “volunteers,” as they had done 
in Korea in 1950. The United Slates had violated a fundamental military 
precept in becoming again involved in a land war with a nation contig- 
uous to the “inexhaustible" manpower of China, 

American bombing near the Chinese border, with incidental damage to 
Russian and Chinese shipping, posed the grave danger that World War 
III would be triggered in Asia Whenever the North Vietnamese seemed 
willing to talk terms with the "unperialist aggressors,” Communist China, 
though torn with internal disorders, expressed ominous displeasure. 
Neither Peking nor Moscow was any more willing to see the capitalists 
triumph in Viet Nam than Washington was to see the Communists 
triumph. Each side regarded the other as the aggressor, and each was 
keenly aware of the so-called lessons of Munich. 

REPERCUSSIONS IN EAST ASIA 

Cambodia, which bordered South Viet Nam, severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Washington in 1965, following alleged violations of its territory 
by American forces, Washington, with equal reason, charged Cambodia 
with providing sanctuary for the shadowy Viet Cong. 

The North Vietnamese were funneling men and supplies into South 
Viet Nam over the Ho Chi Minh trail, which, for many miles, ran through 
the charade known as neutralized Laos. In counter-violation of its neutral- 
ity, American planes secretly engaged in heavy aerial bombing of Laotian 
jungles. 

Thailand, which was threatened by Communist guerrillas in the cast, 
welcomed American help. Huge military installations were built on Thai 
soil, from which bombing raids, at first on a hush-hush basis, were 
launched by llic Americans against North Viet Nam In Thailand, as in 
South Viet Nam, increasing friction developed with the populace over the 
Americanization of the country. Anti-imperialists, especially in North 
Viet Nam, naturally viewed the enormous bases as evidence that imper- 
ialist Uncle Sam was in the Far East to stay. 

The Japanese, many of whom resented the attack by white men 
iw AsAjns, cJ Amemtsis ioswImTOT.w* av Si?uihe3si .Asaa. The 

clamor increased when the Americans used Japan’s island of Okinawa as 
the primary staging area for their combat operations in North Viet Nam. 

'The North Koreans, who had increasingly provoked minor ebshes and 

“During these jeirs Red Ctiina was iDutinely denied membership in the United 
Natioru, whicli it was uneeilling to Join, except on its own terms, which were so 
sweeping as to be unacteplalile to most UN meinWn. 
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J^ualties along the armistice line of 1953. showed their contempt for a 
UnitM Stales tliat was bogged dosvn in Viet Nam. On Januaiy 23, 1963, 
the North Koreans seized the American intelligence ship Pueblo, which 
aUegedly had penetrated their territonal waters, and imprisoned the crew 
of some eighty men. Outraged by the “insolence” of this tiny nation, 
many rtoericans demanded devastating measures, if necessary, to rescue 
the ship and its crew. But the Johnson administration, with one costly 
conflict on its hands, did not want to spark another Korean war, which 
might well cost tens of thousands of lives, in return for the unlikely rescue 
’ of eighty men. 

After exasperating negotiations, Washingtons patience was rewarded 
eleven montlis later, when the men were released after the United States 
had admitted guilt and signed an apology for violating Korean wafers. 
By bizarre prearrangement, the “confession," obviously extorted under 
duress, was openly repudiated before .and after the signing. The humane 
but awkward solution raised doubts as to the worth of America s word, 
and definitely played into the bands of Communist propagandists. 

THE SIX-DAY ISRAELI-ARAB WAR 
The dangers of weakening one’s diplomatic hand by military overcom* 
ntitment elsewhere were further driven home in June, 1967, by a fright- 
ening explosion in the Middle Elast. 

The truce that had ended the Israeli-Eg)ptian war in 1956 lasted nearly 
eleven years, with the Arabs repeatedly proclaiming their undying deter- 
mination to destroy the state of Israel and to restore an Arab Palestine. 
Repeated forays from Syria brought a smashing aerial reprisal by the 
Israelis in April, 1967. As the tension mounted, President Nasser of Egypt, 
plentifully equipped with Soviet tanks and planes, demanded the with- 
drawal of the neutral United Nations peacekeeping force, which had long 
stood between him and Israel on the Egyptian side of the line. 

With the UN police gone, Nasser, on May 22, 1967, closed to Israeli 
shipping the narrow mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, which provided access 
to Israel’s only backdoor port. President Johnson, speaking for a nation 
that had long advocated freedom of the seas, urged Nasser to lift the 
blockade, explaining that America had long considered the entrance to 
the Gulf of Aqaba an "international waterway." ** 

Tiny Israel was now threatened with both suffocation and strangulation. 

The United Nations, tied up in Imots by the pro-Arab Soviet veto, was 
powerless. The great maritime nations, notably Britain and the United 
Slates, hemmed and hawed as thqr discussed ways of reopening the 
disputed straits. The desperate Israelis, conduding that they could rely on - 
no one but tliemselves and the God of Abraham, launched a preempHve 
** Department of State Bulletin, LVI (June 11^ 1967), 870-871. 
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lightning war (June 5-10, 1967) whic^ completely routed their neighbor- 
ing Arab foes and blocked the Suez Canal. 

On June 6, 1967, when the Arab forces were clearly flattened, the 
Security Council of the UN adopted a Soviet-backed proposal for a cease 
fire. The same day Nasser broke diplomatic relations with the United 
States, mistakenly accusing the Americans and the British of having used 
their warplanes to aid Israel. Many observers feared that the Soviets 
might intervene to save their expensively equipped proteges, but dangers 
of a misunderstanding were reduced by die use of the Hot Line. (This 
was the instantaneous teletype communication established between Mos- 
cow and Washington by President Kennedy after the Cuban missile 
crisis.) 

Another teetering truce came after another quick-thrust war that settled 
little and unsettled much. Israel now held greatly enlarged territory and 
more defensible frontiers, to which she defiantly clung pending gnit- 
antces of recognition and security. President Johnson, who had pursued 
a neutral course, declared that Washington could not recognize the forc- 
ible and unilateral unification of Jerusalem by the Israelis. Yet he was 
prepared to continue the long-established policy of seeking a peaceful 
balance in the Middle East between the contending forces. 

From the standpoint of Washington, there was one fortunate aspect of 
this devastating little war: it ended before the United States, already 
overextended in Viet Nam, could become involved in a crisis that might 
well have detonated World War III. But the Middle East remained a 
powder keg. 


THE GREAT DEBATE ON VIET NAM 

The Viet Nam conflict was beyond doubt the most unpopular foreign 
war in American history, not c\cn excepting Korea. The mounting wrath 
of the people provides a classic example of how an aroused public opinion 
can force a sharp turnabout in official policy. 

Concerted popular resistance began in 1965, after President Johnson 
had startctl the large-scale aerial bombing and had sent in ground troops. 
Criticism was initially headlined by marathon “teach-ins’' in the colleges, 
organizc-d by “Victniks.” Mounting defiance resulted in the public burn- 
ings of draft cards (“Hell No, We Won't Go"), and in various mass dein- 
nadjaliimvim'JiJdAri^nncat lhcPrjab^5iwi.o CyawraJ youths 

chanted, "Iley, Hey, LDJ, How Many Kids Did You Kill Today?" Counter 
demonstrations were also staged, some of them impressively large, in 
support of the administration. Those dlizens who supported escalation 
were called “havsks," while those who fasored extrication were dubbed 
"doses." 

The opinion polls showed, as in the case of Korea in 1950, that initially 
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the Vict Nam iiitcr\cntion enjo)ed strong public support. But as the bill 
mounted, in gold and gore, and the war seemed interminable and unwin- 
abiL\ the American people became restive, and the fide began to turn. 
Such opposition no doubt brought some hope to Hanoi, which had 
counted on war weariness to help achie\c ultimate victor)'. Though some 
of the protest in America may have been engineered or supported by 
Communists or Communist sj-mpathizers, they alone could not begin to 
account for the tidal wave of condemnation that gradually welled up. Re- 
peated assurances from the administration that victory was just around 
the next rice paddy, and that a few more American soldiers would turn 
the trick, widened Johnson’s so-called Credibility Gap. 

Much of the antagonism to the war w'as channeled through the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, headed by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. 
He arranged for a scries of wndcly viewed televised hearings, beginning 
early in 1966, and featuring a parade of prominent witnesses. Secretary of 
Stale Rusk held doggedly to the administration line but other experts 
<\vcre highly critical, including George F. Kerman, the reputed architect 
of containment m 1947 He testified that he had never interpreted con- 
tainment to mean the use of armed force, particularly in hot spots all over 
the world. He stated bluntly that if the nation were not already heavily 
committed in Viet Nam, he could think of “no reason why we should wish 
to become so involved. . 


DISSENTING DOVES 


The doves charged that the Viet Nam war was illegal because Con- 
gress, as required by the Constitution, had never formally declared it If 
«as immoral because it was a no-front, no-rear conflict which involved 
the indiscriminate killing of civilmns, friendly or otherwise, with murder- 
ous new weapons, including “improved” napalm It had caused America 
to betray her owm revolutionary traditions because she had become the 
aggressor in a civil vvar between a people who spoke the same language 
and w ho resented the interfcrcncre of a foreign nation 
The United St.itcs, moreover, was violating the Wilsonian principle of 
self-determination by conniving at the flouting of the general elections 
stipulated in the Geneva Agreements of 1954 (see p 832) If the elections 
had been held, and the people had voted for Ho Chi Minh (as then 
seemed certain),-* an unviviserted Viet Nam might well have refused to 


20 J. WilLani Fulbnght, eJ , The Vietnam Hearingt (New 
This is a consenienl ,on,pihbon of the first heanngs. See also and 

New RcabUes (New York, igW), The Arroganceaf Tottfr (New lorfc, 1966J. 

2‘ President Eisenhower later wrote that if the elections had ^n held « of the 
time of ihe fighting, possibly 80 per c«it of the pop«Ulion would have voted for t^ 

Communist Ho Minh “ Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mandate for Change. I9a3- 

1956 (Carden City. N.Y.. 1963), p. 372. 
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follow the dictates of Peking, as Tito had spumed those of Moscow in 
1948. The Vietnamese, in fact, boasted a ccnturics-old enmity toward the 
Chinese. 

Asians, declared the doves, should be allowed to fight their own wars, 
as President Johnson had assured the voters in the 1964 campaign. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s initial promise of support for President Diem in 1954 
had been invalidated by Diem’s failure to carry out contingent reforms, 
as was true of the succeeding ’‘puppet" governments ig Saigon. At all 
events, any such commitments were plainly superseded by President 
Johnson’s election pledge not to pour in American boys. 

The doves further argued that the war could not be won by any con- 
ventional means that the nation had the will to employ. Nuclear bombs 
would merely result in creating a desert and calling it peace. If the United 
States should win the war in these circumstances, it would in fact lose 
the peace. The Vietnamese people, many of whom resented the “Ameri- 
canization’’ of South Viet Nam, were becoming bystanders in their own 
war. Many of them hated the Yankee and wanted him to go home, except 
conspicuously for the pimps and prostitutes at the bottom of the social 
scale and the corrupt, dollar-draining bureaucrats at the top. The regime 
would obviously collapse overnight if the Americans pulled up stakes.*^ 
'The war could not be won unless the mcn-in-the-ricc-paddy were won 
under the American pacification program, and this scheme faltered as 
the Viet Cong methodically slaughtered Uie village leaders. The United 
States had fallen so low in world opjnion that it would seem to save face 
rather than lose face if it pulled out. France had lost face in 1954 but had 
gained prestige. 


HIGH-FLYING HAWKS 

The hawks stated their rebuttal with vigor. The President could con- 
stitutionally send troops wherever he chose, and the Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution provided clinching legal authority. If the members of Congress did 
not like it, they could repeal it and withdraw financial support from the 
boys in the jungles (something that would have been political suicide). 
The war was no more immoral than any other: in this jumbled-up type of 
fighting, civilians were bound to be hurt. The onus of immorality was on 
the Viet Cong aggressors, who butchered and beheaded in barbaric 
^isftibn. 

The United States, the hawks insisted, was not the aggressor. 'The 
Americans were there by request of the legal Saigon government, in re- 

22 The Thieu-Ky military clique that was elected in September. 1967, polled about 
as per cent of the vote cast, amid numerous charges of fraud, and subsequently 
clapped the runner-up peace candidate into jaiL 
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sponse to prior intervention by North Viet Nam “ If the uar had ever 
been purely a civil war. it no longer was, with thousands of North Viet- 
namese troops present, backed by numerous Russian and Chinese techni- 
cians. Free elections, as contemplated for 1956, were impossible under 
Communist auspices. 

The hawks further contended that Johnson’s campaign promises were 
made wlicn conditions were radic.il]y different At that time the South 
ictnamese seemed capable of pulling through without American bomb- 
ing or troops. The war, mort“Over, contributed to a containment of Com- 
munism that was in Americas interest. Otherwise the remaining small 
nations of Southeast Asia would collapse like “falling dominoes” and force 
an American retreat to the beaches of Hawaii, perhaps Cahfomia.^* If 
the United States turned tail, the Communists would murder hundreds 
of thousands of Roman Catholics and others who had fled from North 
Viet Nam in 1934 and who had pinned their faith on American promises. 
If Washington should prove faithless to its word, world order would be 
irreparably undermined. America’s allies, some forty in number, would 
lose all faith in her and make what terms tliey could with Communism 
Finally, tlie United States had never failed to win a war (except, one 
should note, the War of 1812 and the Korean War), and the national 
honor would be besmirched if it should lose one now 
The more militant hawks cried out against any form of appeasement. 
They concluded from the Munich surrender of 1938 that compromise, 
concession, and dc-csealation would only be quitting on the installment 


Thli is a disputed point, but there can be httle doubt that there was some North 
Vietnamese involvement with the Viet Cong from the beginning, although not on a 
ronsiderablc scale until a^ut 1958, when Amencan advisers were appearing in num- 
bers. Washington, though not Signing the Geneva Agreements of 1954 (see p, 832) 
had pledged itself not to use "force* to upset them, but when "aggression" was re- 
newed, with the obvious encouragement of North Viet Nam, the United States felt 
released from this pledge For a lengthy jusbfication by the Slate Department Legal 
Adviser, see Leonard C. Meeker, "Tbe L^ahty of United States ParUcipation in the 
Defense of Viet-Nani," Department of State BuUetm, LIV (March 28, 1966), 474- 
489, which argues that North Viet Nam violated the Geneva Accords from the be- 
ginning. For a strong rebuttal, see Quincy Wnght, "Legal Aspects of the Viet-Nam 
Situation.’’ Amer Jour of Internal Law, LX (1966), 759-769, which holds that the 
U.S. position was illegal in the view of tradibonal jntemabonal law. No appreciable 
number of North Vietnamese came before 1958, and by that fame Saigon had voi^d 
the cease fire by non-compliance wjth tbe obbgataon to hold elections in 1956 The 
Gulf of Tonkin repnsal, argues the author, was not a legal repnsal because it did not 
involve a prior attempt to seek redress from the presumed attacker Arguing learnedly 
from the same set of facts, John N. Moore, in “The Lawfulness of NiiLtary Asastanee 
to the Republic of Viet-Nam,” >b,(l , LXI (1967), 1-J4. fully supports the Amencan 
intervenhon. Wolfgang Fnedmann. “Law and Politics in the Vietnamese War. A 
Comment," ibid., 776-785, scruhnizes both tbe Wri^l and Moore arbeies and con- 
cludes that the U S. relied not on intemahonal kw but on nabonal power. 

The failing domino theory— that if one Asian state felJ to Communism, its neigh- 
bors would also fall— had not been boroe ont in pracbce. ^mmumst Cluna. the 
biggest domino of all. had fallen m 1949, but none of its neighbors had toppled. 
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plan.^^ Yielding of ground would merely demonstrate that the super- 
powerful United States was really a “paper tiger,” as the Chinese Reds 
tirelessly charged. The morale of all South Viet Nam would collapse, and 
America’s bloody, billion-dollar sacrifices would have been in vain. The 
Communists were committed to “wars of national liberation,” and if they 
succeeded in their guerrilla aggression, all confidence in halting them 
would evaporate, from Berlin to Burma. 

America’s hard-nosed position in South Viet Nam had already encour- 
aged the smaller nations of Southeast Asia to rebuff the malign hand of 
Communism. The hawks could point with satisfaction to the bloody 
crushing by Indonesia, in 1967, of an alleged attempt by the Chinese 
Communists to take over a nation of some 100.000,000 souls. This falling 
domino had fallen into the Western camp. 

As for provoking the Chinese into World War III, this was most un- 
likely. Chaotic China was but a “paper dragon”: it had fallen out with 
Russia; the Red Guards had created chaos; and Peking knew that extrem- 
ists in the Pentagon would like nothing better than to bomb in the bud 
Chinese nuclear capability. Sudi was the hawk case. 

THE RISING ANTI-WAR TIDE 

The doves and the hawks sported varicolored feathers. The more 
extreme hawks, like Governor Ronald Reagan of California, urged 
that bomb-pocked North Viet Nam be pulverized into submission and 
that the boys then be brought home in a hurry with victory embla- 
zoned on their banners. The extreme doves, a growing minority, clamored 
for a speedy pullout, leaving the Vietnamese to settle their own differ- 
ences in their osvn way. By late 1967 most Americans, while not propos- 
ing an immediate pullout, evidently favored bringing the war to an 
honorable end on terms that would save face and permit the South Viet- 
namese to stand on their own feet 

On January 30, 196S, the Viet Cong guerrillas, who had suffered some 
bad beatings, launched a well-coordinated and totally unexpected offen- 
si\ c against more than 30 key cities and towns, including Saigon itself and 
the American embassy there. Although this Tel holiday ofTcnsivc was re- 
pulsed with heavy losses on both sides, the surprising bounccback of the 
Viet Cong proved that llie war was far from won. Tlie effect on American 
opinion stnkingly resembled that of MacArthur’s Korean reverse late in 
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19M. Popular support for the war dropped dramatically, and criticism of 
Johnson’s handling of it increased spectacularly.^® 

^ic doves now found an unexpected cliampion in the Iittlc-known, 
^ft-s{K)kcn Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. Running in the 
Deinocralic Presidential primary in New Hampshire, on March 12, 1968, 
he polled an incredible 42 per cent of the vote to 49 per cent for President 
Johnson. Five days later, Senator Robert F. Kennedy of New York, belat- 
edly recognizing the rising strength of the anti-war tide, threw his hat into 
the ring. His dovish position and the Kennedy name were expected to 
have a strong appeal. Up to this point President Johnson had repeatedly 
avowed his dcfernifnation to blast his way to the peace table, presumably 
on the theory that if past medicine fails, double the dose. General West- 
moreland, commanding in Viet Nam, was reportedly asking for some 
200,000 more troops, to add to the 535,000 already there. 


JOHNSON’S GREAT RENUNCIATION 


Tlien came one of the most amazing reversals in American history. 
President Johnson was obviously weary, plainly discouraged, visibly age- 
ing. and possibly unwell His popularity was plummeting He faced a 
struggle for renomination by his own party, and possible defeat by the 
Republicans in 1968, quite m contrast with his landslide victory of 1964. 
Ho could bow out with honor by sharply changing course in Viet Nam, 
closing the Credibility Cap, reuniting the country, promoting the chances 
of peace, and increasing liis stature as a statesman who was not angling 
for re-election. He could run for his place in history rather than for an- 
other term in the White House*’ 


Whatever his motives, Johnson took to television, on March 31, 1968, 
with a bombshell message. He announced emphatically that he would not 
accept another nomination, and that he would de-escalate the war uni- 
laterally. Future bombings of North Viet Nam would be limited to the 
narrow and scantily populated southern sector (below the 20th parallel), 
and the troop reinforcements requested would be not the talked-about 
’® The day before Johnson annownced his non-candidacy for 1968, GalJup reported 


cent were of no opinion. Gallup Release March 3l! 1968 Much' of the dissent, of 
course, came from those who fell that he diould go all-out Gallup had also found 
(Release of Mar. 10, 1908) that 49 per cent regarded the Viet Nam involvement as 
• and JO per tent were without opin:-- 


nistale, 41 per cent thought 


tent. In late February. 1908, the hawk* outnumbered the doves more than 2 to li 

liy May 1, 1968 (Callup Release) they wereevenat 41 pr tent each 

Immediately after Johnson* renunciation of March 31, his popularity shot up 
spettacularly, from a 36 per cent approval of his overall p«formance to a 49 per tent 
approval. Approval of his conduct of the war rose from 26 per tent to 41 per cent. 
Gallup Release, April 17, 1968. 
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plan.*’ Yielding of ground would merely demonstrate that the super- 
powerful United States was really a “paper tiger," as the Chinese Reds 
tirelessly charged Tlic morale of all South Viet Nam would collapse, and 
America’s blo^y. billion-dollar sacrifices would have been in vain- The 
Communists were commitU'd to "wars of national liberation,” and if they 
succeeded in tlieir guerrilla aggression, all confidence in halting them 
would evaporate, from Berlin to Durmx 

America’s liard-noscd position in South Viet N’am had already encour- 
aged the smaller nations of SouUieast Asia to rebuff the malign hand of 
Communism. The hawks could point with satisfaction to the bloody 
crushing by Indonesia, in 1967, of an alleged attempt by the Chinese 
Communists to lake over a nation of some 100,000,000 souls. ’This falling 
domino had fallen into tlie Western camp. 

As for provoking the Chinese into World War III, this was most un- 
likely. Chaotic China was but a "paper dragon": it had fallen out with 
Russia; the Red Guards had created ^aos; and Peking knew that estrem- 
isls in the Pentagon would like nothing better than to bomb in the bud 
Chinese nuclear capability. Such was the hawk ease- 

THE RISING AN’TI-WAR TIDE 

The doves and the hawks sported varicolored feathers. The more 
extreme hawks, like Governor Ronald Reagan of California, urg^ 
that bomb-pocked North Viet Nam be pulverized into submission and 
that the boys then be brought home in a hurry with victory embla- 
zoned on their banners. The extreme doves, a growing minority, clamored 
for a speedy pullout, leaving the Vietnamese to settle their ovv-n differ- 
ences in their own way. By late 1967 most Americans, while not propos- 
ing an immediate pullout, evidently favored bringing the war to an 
honorable end on terms that would save face and permit the South Viet- 
namese to stand on their own feet. 

On January 30, 1968, the Viet Cong guerrillas, who had suffered some 
bad beatings, launched a well-coordinated and totally unexpected offen- 
sive against more than 30 key cities and towns, including Saigon itself and 
the American embassy there. Although this Tet holiday offensive was re- 
pulsed with heavy losses on both sides, the surprising bounceback of the 
Viet Cong proved that the war was far from won. The effect on American 
opinion strikingly resembled that of MacArthur’s Korean reverse late in 

2* Ailhui M. Schlesmger, Jr., has suggested that the misapplication of the lessons 
of Munich may already have done more harm than Munich itself. The Bitter HenUSfi 
(Boston, 1967), p. 89. Secretary Rusk, puhlich' defending his Viet Nam policy, re- 
peated in classic form the Httler-appeasement analogy. The New York Times, Dec. 9. 
1967. The weakness of the Mumth asaihigy m its application to Viet Nam is analyrw 
in Howard Zinn. Vietnam: The Logfc of WtthdzauA (Boston, 1967), pp. 85-88. 
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19W. Popular support for the war dropjwd dramatically, and criticism of 
Johnsons handling of it increased S 2 )cctacularly.-® 

The doves now found an unexpected champion in the litlle-knowm 
soit-spoken Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. Running in the 
Democratic Presidential primary in New Hampshire, on March 12, 1968, 
he polled an incredible 42 per cent of the vote to 49 per cent for President 
Jo nson. Five days later. Senator Robert F. Kennedy of New York, belat- 
edly recognizing the rising strength of the anti-war tide, threw his hat into 
t e ring. His dovish position and the Kennedy name were expected to 
have a strong a 2 H)cal. Up to this point President Johnson had repeatedly 
av OM ed his determination to blast his way to the peace table, presumably 
on the theory that if past medicine fads, double the dose General West- 
nioreland, commanding in Viet Nam, was reportedly asking for some 
200.000 more troops, to add to the 535,000 already there. 


JOHNSON’S GREAT RENUNCIATION 
Then came one of the most amazing revenals in American history 
President Johnson was obviously weary, plainly discouraged, visibly age- 
ing, and possibly unwell. Ills popularity was plummeting. He faced a 
struggle for renommation by his own party, and possible defeat by the 
Republicans in 1963, quite in contrast with his landsUde victory of 1954 
Ho could bow out with honor by sharply changing course in Viet Nam, 
closing the Credibility Gap, reuniting the country, promoting the chances 
of peace, and increasing his stature as a statesman who was not angbng 
for rc-elcction, He could run for his place in history rather than for an- 
other term in the White House 

^Vhateve^ his motives, Johnson took to television, on March 31, 1968, 
with a bombshell message. He announced emphatically that he would not 
accept another nomination, and that he would dc-escalate the war uni- 
laterally. Future bombings of North Viet Nam would be limited to the 
narrow and scantily populated southern sector (below the 20th parallel), 
and tile troop reinforcements requested would be not the talked-about 
*®The day before Johnson announced his non-candidacy for 1968, Gallup reported 
that 26 per vent approsed his conduct of the war, 63 per cent disapprosed, and 11 per 
cent were of no opinion Gallup Release, March 31. 1968 Much of the dissent, of 
course, came from those who fell (hat he should to all-out Callup had also found 
(Release of Mar. 10, 1968) that 49 per cent regarded the Viet Nam involvement as 
a mistake, 41 per cent thought it was not, and 10 per cent were without opinion. 
Corresponding figures for August, 1965, had been 24 per cent. 61 per cent, and 15 
per cent. In late February, 1968, the hawks outnumbered the doves more than 2 to 1, 
by May 1, 1968 (Callup Release) they were even at 41 per cent each 

Immediately after Johnson’s renunciation of March 31, his populanty shot up 
spectacularly, from a 36 per cent approval of his overall performance to a 49 per cent 
approval. Approval of his conduct of the war rose from 26 per cent to 41 per cent. 
Gallup Release, April 17, 1968. 
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200,000 but a nominal 13,500. Johnson hoped that these substantial con- 
cessions would cause Hanoi to come to ihc conference tabic. 



ACINC PROCESS 

President Johnson Ages Under the Strain. 

Copynght 1968 Los Angeles Tunes Syndicate. 

The North Vietnamese and the Americans, after weeks of haggling over 
the site, agreed, on May 3, 1968, to meet in Paris to talk about talks They 
inflexibly repeated their demand that all bombing and other acts of war 
against North Viet Nam cease uncondibonally before there could be 
meaningful discussions. Washington was unw illing to make this conces- 
sion in view of the increasing inffltration of North Vietnamese troops and 
suppLes into South Viet Nam, following the partial limitation on bomb- 
ings. No measurable progress was made at Paris during the early meet- 
ings, and the pattern of the prolonged Korean negotiations seemed to be 
repeating itself in a dialogue of the deaf. Political experts speculated that 
Hanoi was holding back pendmg the outcome of the upcoming Presiden- 
tial election, which might bring to the White House a candidate who had 
never identified himself with Johnson’s hard line. 
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A THREE-WAY RACE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

Following President Johnsons dramatic "abdication,” March 31, 1968, 
a ihrce-comered contest de%'cIopcd among the Democrats for his crown 
Vice-President Huinjihrey, virtually a prisoner of Wlute House policies, 
enjoyed the sup|x)rt of the Democratic establishment, including the 
machine politicians. He urged a continuation of the limited bombing of 
North Viet Nam until the enemy was forced to make reciprocal conces- 
sions that would lead to “an honorable peace." His two chief rivals were 
dovish Senator McCarthy and dovish Senator Robert F Kennedy. Mc- 
Carthy received near-fanatical support from anti-war young people of 
rollege age (the so-called Children's Crusade). Kennedy, after develop- 
ing impressive momentum in the primaries, was fatally shot in Los 
Angeles on the niglit of his narrow victory over McCarthy in Cahfomia. 
Humphrey then loomed larger as the man to beat for the nomination 

Early in August, 1963, the victory-starved Republicans gathered in 
Miami Beach, Florida, gloating over the deep divisions among the Demo- 
crats and the unjwpularity of lame-duck President Johnson.** The "new“ 
Richard M Nixon, a middle-of-the-roader who leaned toward the right, 
had the nomination sewed up on the first ballot. Among his assets were 
an increased maturity; a strong advocacy of “law and justice", an insistent 
demand for greater economy in government, including the already 
slashed foreign aid program, and a hard-nosed position on Viet Nam. 

The faction-rent Democrats met In Chicago late in August, 1968, 
despite threats from anti-Vict Nam militants that the proceedings would 
be disrupted Vice-President Humphrey, as anticipated, triumphed on 
the first ballot: his chief rival. Senator McCarthy, simply did not have 
the necessary machine-garnered votes. The chief battle erupted over the 
plank in the platform relating to Viet Nam. The McCarthyites argued for 
an unconditional termination of the bombing, followed by negotiations 
for a phased withdrawal of all foreign troops. The Ilumphreyites (echo- 
ing President Johnson) demanded a cessation of the bombing only when 
such action uould not endanger American lives and when there was evi- 
dence of an appropriate response from Hanoi After a heated three-hour 
debate, the McCarthyite substitute lost by a vote of 156754 to 1041V4, 
ATOAd ‘ISJap JF.?.’'” AiiauLs- Afany nf the jlissentii^j doves remained 
bitterly unreconciled. 

Fireworks were provided during the convention by the “Battle of 
Chicago.” Thousands of young agitators gathered to demonstrate for 
=8 Approval of Johnson’s stewardship sank to a new low of 35 per cent in August, 
largely because of Viet Nam. Gallup Bekas^ September 4. 1968 

=» Congress had cut the outlay m 1968 to about $1.6 bilhon, the lowest forora aid 
appronriiSon since the end of World War 11 In 1967 several other nabons con- 
triLted a larger percentage of their gross nahonal product than the United States. 
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McCarthy and peace, wliilo condemning tlic military draft and tlic Viet 
Nam War. Flaunting Viet Cong flags and chanting “Ho, Ho, Ho Chi 
Minli,” many taunted or defied the blue-helmcted police (“pigs”)> 
over-reacted with billy clubs in riotous scenes that were widely telecast, 
at home and abroad. Scores of citizens %vcrc injured, but no one died, 
except, cynics observed, the Democratic Party. Senator McCarthy’s dis- 
enchanted followers did not fall in behind Humphrey en masse, and 
not until a week before the election did McCarthy, with obvious distaste, 
come out for Humphrey. 

The campaign was complicated by a “spoiler” American Independent 
party, headed by cx-Governor George C, Wallace of Alabama. Appealing 
primarily to fear and white racism, he promised a “law and order” crack- 
down on criminals, rioters, looters, and other “anarchist” demonstrators. 
Abroad, he would smash the Vietnamese into submission. Lending punch 
to his promise, he chose as his running mate General Curtis E. LcMay — 
the same LcMay who had urged blasting North Viet Nam back “into 
the Stone Age.” 

THE THIRD RAPE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Midway between the conventions at Miami and Chicago, a frightening 
crisis developed in Czechoslovakia. Created in 1918 as a promising de> 
mocracy, this ill-starred nation had experienced a short and tragic history. 
Vivisected and then seized by Hitler in 1938-1939, it was liberated in 
1945 and then taken over by the Soviet Communists in 1948. After twenty 
years under Moscow’s heel, the Czechoslovaks were edging daringly 
toward the heady wine of democracy and freedom. If they succeeded in 
shedding Russian shackles, the contagion of liberty might spread to the 
other Soviet satellites in the Warsaw Pact.* ** These subservient peoples 
might then break away hke falling dominoes, and the Red army’s 
defensive-offensive position on Russia's western frontier would be gravely 
weakened. The Kremlin still feartxl the virus of freedom at home and 
especially the revival of a unified and nuclear-armed Germany abroad. 

After some hesitation, the Soviets suddenly overran Czechoslovakia on 
the night of August 20-21, 1968, with a massive display of tanks, accom- 
panied by several hundred thousand troops. They encountered little 
organized resistance; only a few dozen Cz^hoslovaks vainly sacrificed 
their lives. Evidently for the sake of appearances, the Russians also 

*0The Warsaw Treaty Organiranon was created by the Soviets in 1955 as an 
answer to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and to the rearmament of West 
Germany. It ongmally included Russia. East Germany, Poland. Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Albania, which had moved into the Red Chinese orbit 
in the early 1960’s and which withdrew from the Warsaw Pact following the Soviet 
invMion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 Romania, exhibiting democratic tendencies, was 

highly unreliable. 
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Results of the Czechoslovak Crisis 

brouglit in Communist troops from four Warsaw Pact countries: East 
Germany, Poland, Hungaij-, and Bulgaria. Under the iron fist of Moscow, 
tile Prague government was forced to reverse its democratization and sign 
a treaty legalizing the presence of Soviet troops. 

President Johnson issued a vigorous protest over nationwide television 
and radio, calling upon the invaders to withdraw. He pointed to the 
obvious violation of the United Nations Charter, to the nonexistence of 
external aggression, and to the absenee of a Czechoslovak invitation 
(despite Moscow’s allegations to the contrary).** Yet America’s hands 
vverc not entirely clean. Critics, both at home and abroad, pointed to the 
recent armed intervention in the Dominican Republic, and the continuing 
bloody intervention in Viet Nam. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK AFTERMATH 

Few events of the post>1945 years produced such alarmmg global 
reverberations as the Czechoslovak coup. 

The Cold War became hotter, and all immediate hopes of a real d^ente 
with the USSR were damjvcncd The Krcmlm leopard had obviously not 
changed its spots, moreover, the Soviets had proved themselves danger- 
ously unpredictable. The ruling clique was obviously putting security and 
domination above all else, just as ruthlessly as it had in Hungary in 1956. 
It promptly resumed jamming the Voice of America radio broadcasts, 
which had been permitted on the airwaves since 1963, In crushing Czech- 
oslovakia, the Kremlin revealed fear and weakness rather than security 
and strength. 

The necessity of beefing up faltering NATO was revealed by this 
upsetting of the balance of power. Those optimists who had argued that 
the alliance was no longer needed, in view of the growing cordiality with 
Moscow, were unmasked as false prophets. President de Gaulle of France, 
who had ejected NATO from French soil and who had been courting the 
Soviets, now looked less than omniscient The Alliance representatives, 
meeting in Brussels, served stern notice that further aggression in Europe 
or the Mediterranean would result in “grav^ consequences.” The first 
Soviet rape of Czechoslovakia in 19J8 had caused NATO to be bom, the 
second in IQSScivsCcd a strong demand that it be reborn. 

The w eakness of the United Nations was again highlighted. Even so 
feeble a wrist slap as a condemnatory resolution in the Security Council 
was killed by a Soviet veto. Simultaneously, the inability of the Americans 
to influence events in Eastern Europe was again headlined, as during the 


Department of State Bulletin, UX (Sept 9. 1963), p 261. Address of August 
21, I96S. When the Russians crtished Hungaiv, in 1956. the VVest was likewise 
morally weakened by the simultaneous attack of Britain, France, and Israel on Egjpt 
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Hungarian uprising of 1956. Ov'crcomimtincnt in Viet Nam did nothing 
to strengthen America’s military posture. 

The Czechoslovak cnsis gave the Viet Nam liawks in Amenca further 
ammunition for their tough position. The Soviets, who were major sup- 
pliers of weapons to the North Vietnamese, had evidently demonstrated 
anew that Communists could not be trusted. The Kremlin thus provided 
additional support for the view that the bombing should be continued (or 
expanded) until the Hanoi Communists and their backers knuckled 
under. 

Renewed distrust of the Russians increased pressure in Congress for 
building a $40 billion anti-missile missile system, and dampened the re- 
cently kindled prospects of mutual agreement with the Soviets in this 
area. The Czechoslovak crisis also accelerated the arms race in the Middle 
East and elsewhere 

The nuclear nonproliferation pact, still Iscforc the Senate, was endan- 
gered. Why make a treaty that would involve trusting a nuclear nation 
which had shown itself unworthy of trust? Candidate Nixon, contrary to 
Humphrey, demanded that action on the treaty be deferred, and defer- 
ment threatened defeat. 

Ironically, the men in the Kremlin, who had long distrusted Nixon, 
played into his hands by their brutal crushing of freedom-craving Czech- 
oslovakia, Renowned as a lifelong anti-Commumst and distruster of Mos- 
cow, he seemed more than ever to be the man of tlic hour. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE “NEW NIXON 
The Presidential primary elections had indicated that the burning issue 
would be Viet Nam, but after the derailing of dovish Senator McCarthy, 
the voters had no clear-cut choice A much sharper clash developed over 
“law and order,” basically a euphemism for “keeping the Negro in his 
place.” A majority of Americans with opinions evidently regarded involve- 
ment in Viet Nam as a mistake but hoped to de-Americanize the conflict 
by turning it over to the South Vietnamese. Yet most of them opposed a 
bombing halt without some sipi or assurance of reciprocal concessions ^ 

Nixon, who had taken a bellicose stance while campaigning for the 
nomination, declared that he knew bow to "end the war” and “win the 
peace,” if elected. But he refused to unveil his scheme, he explained, for 
fear of undercutting, the stalemated Qeace neg3tiations in Pans.^* Patrio- 
tism and expediency Buis joined hands. 

9* Presidential candidates Noon and Ilumphcey both spoke in favor of selling jet 
fighter aircraft to Israel. This position was piobaDly influenced in part by the chal- 
lenge to the U S. Sixth Fleet m the Mediterranean resulting from the formidable 
Soviet naval buildup in that area following the Israeli-Arab war of June, J967. 

99 Callup Releases, August 11, October 6, 1968. 

A strong point for Nuon was that the new Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
in 1953 had brought the Truman-started Korean involvement to an end 
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A dramatic breakthrough came oa October 31, 1963. less than a week 
before the election. President Johnson announced that the next day all 
Wmbing of Xorth \'ict N’ani would cease, pending frmtful discussions at 
Pans between the Americans and South Vietnamese on tlie one side, and 
the North Vietnamese and the NaUonal Liberation Front (Viet Cong) on 
the other. The implications were tliat this declaration w as approved by all 
parties concerned, and that if the North Vietnamese stepped up the fight- 
ing, the bombing would be resumed. 

All tlucc Presidential candidates, uitli var^’mg degrees of enthusiasm, 
expressed tlie hojx: that this declaration would lead to an honorable 
peace. Humphrey was especially pleased because the bombing pause 
undoubtedly boosted his stock with the dovish element, notably the Mc- 
Carthj'itcs. Some of his opponents declared tliat the w hole scheme was an 
electioneering device; if so, it came too late in the game President Thieu 
of South Viet Nam, after ajiparently acquiescing, dampened the last- 
niinule peace hopes by declaring dial his representative would not sit 
down at the same peace table in Paris with tlie Viet Cong. (After the 
election he changed his tune.) 

On November 5, 1963, Nivon won the White House in a cliffhanging 
election which entitled him to 32 more than the necessary 270 electoral 
votes, but only 43,4 per cent of the popular vote.®* Only ^\o other Presi- 
dents, Lincoln in 1S60 and Wilson in 1912, had attracted less popular sup- 
port since 1824. Both houses of Congress remained Democratic, and this 
oddity was without precedent in modem limes. Clearly the Republican 
Xixon had no popular mandate for anything. 

\Vhat the result portended for foreign affairs no prophet could safely 
predict. Even in those contests for the House and Senate in which doves 
ran against hawks, the results were not conclusive on Viet Nam. Many 
hawks voted for Governor Wallace; many doves finally voted for 
Hubert Humphrey. Tlie election was so close that any one of tliree men 
concerned vvitli foreign affairs could have turned it: Premier Kosygin 
(who was associated with the Czechoslovak ensis). Senator McCarthy 
(who dragged his feet),®* and President Thieu (who threw a wet blanket 
on hopes of peace). 

Nixon, who had promised the voters “no more Viet Nams," was rela- 
tively free to bring about an "honorable peace” in his own way. His tri- 
umph seems to have hinged primarily on a desire for a change and a 
protest against existing grievances — high taxes; inflation; big spending by 
big government; organized crime; the so-called coddling of criminals by 
the courts; demonstratioiis, riots, and looting by minority groups; the in- 
equitable military- draft; and tlie "no-win" war. .Many of those who fav ored 


s*-nie popular vote ran os follovvs; Nuon (43.J per cent); Humphrey (42.7 per 

cent); and VV'allace (13.5 per ccnl). ^ 

®« McCarthy blamed Humphrey for pot having cxm.e out in favor <d a ^nd.bonaJ 
halting of the bombing of North Viet Nam much sooner than he eventually did. 
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continued fighting in Viet Nam were isolationists who wanted to get the 
shooting over with in a hurry and bring the boys back. The nation evi- 
dently wanted less strife at home and less grief abroad. 

A break in the Pans stalemate occurred on January 16, 1969, only four 
days before the end of President Johnson’s stewardship. After eight 
months of sparring about the shape of the conference table and other 
procedural trivia, the three sets of delegates from Viet Nam agreed with 
the American representatives to begin discussion of substantive issues. 
President Johnson thus ended his tenure on something of an upbeat. 
But students of Communist techniques freely predicted that there would 
be a prolonged Korea-type negotiation against a background of fierce 
fighting. 
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Nixonian Foreign Policy 


• • - America cannot — and will not— conceive all 
the plans, design all the programs, execute all the 
decisions and undertake all the defense of the free 
nations of the world. 

President RiaiAHD M. Nixon, Message to 
Congress. Feb 18, 1970. 


VIETNAMIZING THE VIET NAM WAR 

President Nixon, a seasoned global traveler, had long shown a keen 
Interest in foreign affairs and regarded himself as having a special apti- 
tude for handling them. Famed as a headline-catching, hard-hitting anti- 
Commuiiist, he seemed to relish the give-and-take of diplomatic combat. 
He chose as his Secretary of State a close friend and confidant, Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, a wealthy lawyer in his mid-fifties who had accumulated 
some modest experience in diplomacy, notably as a former member of 
the U.S. delegation to the U.N. General Assembly, Obviously somewhat 
self-effacing, he was to be spectacularly upstaged by Nixon's brilliant 
special adviser on foreign affairs. Dr. Henry A. Kssingcr, a bespectacled 
and German-accented Harvard professor of government in his mid- 
forties who had wntten extensively on nuclearized foreign policy and 
who had served as consultant to the Department of State. As a globe- 
girdling “mystery man,” he assisted the President as theoretician, advance 
agent, and jaw-to-jaw negotiator, whether in Paris or Peking, Saigon or 
Hanoi. He was dubbed “Super-Kraut" and “The most powerful Number- 
two Man in history.” 

Tile no-end, no-win war in Viet Nam still convulsed the countiy, and 
Nixon was determined to have more calm at home and less confrontation 
abroad. No doubt remembering his 1968 campaign slogan, “Bring us 
togetJier again,” he urged tlie people in his inaugural address “to lower 
our voices” and to “stop shouting at one another." The Truman Doctrine 
of 1947 liad aimed at containing Communism the world over, but the 
921 
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disillusioning experience in Viet Nam had revealed that America was 
dangerously overcommitted. Unde Sam could no longer attempt to 
play the self-appointed role of “Policeman for the NVorld." 

Clearly the most pressing candidate for disengagement was Viet Nam. 
In bis recent campaign for the Presidency, Nixon had spoken of his se- 
cret plan” for ending the war. The scheme that he finally unveiled from 
the ^Vhite House was “Vietnamization” — or gradually turning the conflict 
over to the South Vietnamese as they developed strength (with essential 
American money and mihtaiy hardware) to have a “reasonable chance 
of surviving. This “new" policy was hardly new, because the old policy 
of President Johnson had been to de-Americanizc the fighting as soon as 
feasible. But Nixon put fresh emphasis on “winding down" the war m 
such a way as to permit America to retreat from the combat without 
appearing to suffer defeat and without betraying its South Vietnamese 
protege. 

American opinion, while regretting the continuing enmesbment, ac- 
cepted “Vietnamization" as the most promising way out of the quagiifire> 
and largely for this reason Nixon was able to pursue his policy to the 
end, despite slow-motion results.’ The process was a compromise be- 
tween complete tum-tail withdrawal, which a vocal minority favored, 
and re-es«dation, which a smaller minority demanded. By ^e end of 
his first four years Nixon had graduaUy reduced the American troop 
levels of some ^0,000 men to a “residual force" of some 23,700 noncom- 
bat soldiers. 

Vietnamization obviously required South Vietnamese approval, and 
in June, 1969, President Nixon flew to America’s Midway Island to meet 
approximately midway with President Thieu, the military President and 
quasi-dictator of South Viet Nam. On June 8, 1969, during the one-day 
session, Nixon aimounced the "immeiale” pullout of the first 25,000 
men.- Critics wondered aloud how the South Vietnamese could “hack it 
alone when, with more than a half million American troops aiding them, 
they could not win. 

THE NIXON DOenUNE AND MASS MORATORIUMS 

Man’s age-old dream became reahty on July 20, 1969, when two 
American astronauts astonished the world and enhanced their nation’s 
prestige by becoming the first men to reach the moon. Such was the 
spectacular fruit of a $24 billion program launched in 1961 under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. By fortunate planning. President Nixon enplaned two 

* Between January and November. 1969, Dr. Callup found that those with opin- 
ions favored the phased withdrawal by maiorities ranging from 53% to 5895=. Late 
in November, immediate withdrawal was oppr^ed by 749^ and favored by 2195= of 
those with opinions. Callup Release. Nov. 27, 1969. 

• Department of State Bulletin, LX (June 30, 1969), p. S49. 
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da}'s later for a nine-day, eight-nation tour of Asia and Europe, by way 
of Guam, the Philippines, and Viet Nam. He arranged to watch the 
sp luhdown of the returning astronauts in the Pacific, and he basked in 
their moonglow when he personally greeted tlie returning heroes. 

While stopping at Guam, and with special reference to the Viet Nam 
rnonus, Nixon announced the so-called “Guam Doctrine,” later officially 
baptized as tlic “Nixon Doctnne ” Its most pressing purpose was to an- 
nounce that the United States would never again become heavily in- 
solved with manpower in attempting to solve Asia’s problems. In its re- 
fined form the new policy applied “to all our international relationsliips,” 
whether in Asia or Europe, and in Asia its implementation involved con- 
tinued witlidrawals of troops from Viet Nam, Korea, and Japan. Spe- 
cifically, the Nixon Doctrine embraced three basic precepts; 

The United States will keep all its treaty commitments 
We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power threatens the freedom of a 
nation allied with us or of a nation whose survival we consider vital to our 
security and the security of the region as a whole 
In cases involving other types of aggression, we shall furnish military and 
economic assistance when requested as appropriate. But we shall look to 
the nation directly threatened to assume the pnmary responsibility of pro- 
viding the manpower for its defense.* 

In essence, as regards the quicksands of Asia, the United States would 
count on its friends to provide the bulk of the cannon fodder when they 
«’ero attacked. America would help only those wlio would help them- 
selves, for there would have to be “shared burdens and shared responsi- 
bilities.” As Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laud put it, “Amenca will no 
longer try to play policeman to the world. Instead, we will expect other 
nations to provide more cops on Uie beat in their own neighborhood.” 

The Nixon Doctrine was acceptable enough as 3 poLcy for the future, 
but Viet Nam was ever present. “Victnamization” continued to come 
under blistering fire from those Americans who favored a speedy evacua- 
tion, but at most they never represented more than a tliird or a fourth 
of the population. In October and Nov^ember, 1969, “peaceniks” staged 
giant antiwar demonstrations (“rhe Viet Nam Moratonum”), with 
crowds ranging from 100,000 on the Boston Common to 250,000 in 
Washington, D.C. Again, late in March, 1971, about 200,000 protesters 
marched in the nation’s capital But Nixon, who toew from the public 
opinion polls tliat "tlie great silent majority” were behind his^policy, 
or what tliey conceived it to be, refused to bo swayed by “mobs in the 

• On Gu.^m the President outlined his policy to new-smen, with direct quotation 
forbidden. The abose refined and espaoded o^cia) version appears in United Slates 
Forel^ Policy. i969-J9"0: A Report of the Secretary of Slate ( W’ashington, DC., 
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street. Indeed, such cxiubitions proved counterproductive; a Gallup poll 
found only one in five persons supporting the demonstrators.^ 


THE CAMBODIAN AND LAOTIAN INCURSIONS 

As fate would have it, South Viet Nam was bordered on the west by 
Cambodia and Laos. The neutrality of both of these nations had long 
been flouted by the North Vietnamese, particularly in transporting sup- 
plies or accumulating tliem for attacks on South Viet Nam. Repeated 
American bombing forays over both Laos and Cambodia had evidently 
proved more annoying ^an effective. From a purely military standpoint, 
the United Stales would be fully justified m attacking North Vietnamese 
staging areas in Cambodia, thus weakening the enemy, hastening Viet- 
namization, and making less hazardous the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Viet Nam 

In response to an appeal from the Cambodian government for aid, 
Nixon sent American troops plunging into Cambodia, April 30, 1970. 
His ostensible purpose was to wipe out the enemy’s advance bases and 
accumulated supplies. But the effect was to widen the war rather than 
to narrow it — to “Indochinatze” rather than “Vietnamize” it. Outraged 
critics at home feared that the new thrust, rather than hastening the 
departure of American troops, would soak up more. 

Angry demonstrations against the war had meanwhile been continu- 
ing, especially on college campuses, where many worried enrollees were 
eligible for the draft. On May 4, 1970, four days after the Cambodian 
thrust began, harassed Ohio National Guardsmen deliberately dis- 
charged their rifles into a crowd of students at Kent State University, 
killing four and wounding nine others. Shock waves of outrage swept 
the nation. The next day Nixon promised to withdraw the American 
troops from Cambodia gradually, within a two-month period, and not to 
permit them to penetrate deeper than twenty-one miles without the 
consent of Congress. He kept liis pledge after the invading Amencans 
had captured some rather disappointiDg caches of rice and arms. 

Yet the administration bailed the Cambodian incursion as a huge suc- 
cess, even though the enemy, evidently forewarned, had moved his 
strategic headquarters elsewhere. The public evidently believed the 
President’s assurances that the bold stroke would hasten the dawn of 
peace. CUJJup polls shoived a sharp use m puWic approi’aJ of .ViroDS 
handling of the Presidency to 57 per cent, while the same respondents 
expressed emphatic disapproval of student demonstrators.® 

The marathon peace talks in Paris, involving the United States and 
South Viet Nam on one side and North Viet Nam and tlie Viet Cong 

•Gallup Release, Nov. 27. 1969. 

■ Callup Release, Xfay 10. 1970. 
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on the other, ended their second fruitless year on January 18, 1971 All 
Uiat tliQ conferees had agreed on was the shape of the conference 
tablel The next month the spotlight shiaed to Laos. There the United 
States sponsored an invasion by SouUi Vietnamese troops, with the e\-i- 
dent intention of cutting oil supplies funneling down the Ho Chi Minh 
trail from North Viet Nam. Despite massive assistance from about 1,000 
American aircraft, tlie invaders were hurled back in paiucky retreat. 
Public approval of Nixons managing of tlie Vietnamese War temporanly 
dropped to disapproval, while Uic majonty belief that involvement in 
Indocliina was a mistake climbed to the liighest point thus far. Confi- 
dence in the government suffered another heavy blow in June, 1971, 
when The Ncto York Times published top-secret Pentagon papers which 
revealed how scandalously previous administrations had deceived the 
public in regard to Viet Nam. 

PING PONG DIPLOMACY 

Ugly though tlie war in Viet Nam was, it had the happy side effect 
of promoting an astonishing new relationship between the United States 
and Red China (The People's Republic of China). The Peking govern- 
ment, next to Russia the chief supplier of war materiel to the North 
Vietnamese, could conceivably be induced to pressure Hanoi to end the 
Hghting. One prime advantage of a cease-fire would be to remove the 
ever-present danger tliat nsky Amcncan operations near the Chinese 
border (as in Korea in 1950) might force Bed China fully into the con- 
flict. 

A diplomatic breakthrough to Peking would not be easy. The United 
States, fearing a commiinized China, had faitlifuUy supported Chiang 
Kai Shek's rump refugee government in Taiwan since 1950. Washington 
had declined to open diplomatic relations with Peking, and for two 
decades Iiad successfully fought the admission of Red China to the 
U.N. Additionally, masses of Chinese "volunteers” had attacked the U.N. 
forces (including U.S.) in Korea in 1950, and the armistice of 1953 had 
not yet fonnalized peaceful relations. President Nixon, who had climbed 
to political fame as a relentless Red-baiter, could hardly be expected to 
extend the olive branch, espedally since he headed the party that em- 
braced the largest blocofanti-Cominunist conservatives. 

Yet more than twenty years had passed since die triumph oi the 
Chinese Communists in 1949, and power alignments were shifting. China 
had not only become a nuclear power in 1994, but was developing a 
fearsome arsenal of intercontinental ballistic missiles. The fiction that 
Chiang's tiny offshore island of Taiwan represented Mainland China 
could not be maintained much longer. Indeed, witJi the admission of 
many new “developing” nations to the United Nations, Uncle Sam was 
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yearly being cast in the role of the boy at the dike in his efforts to hold 
back Peking. 

In the early 1960’s, Russia and China had angrily spht over their in- 
terpretation of Marxist-Lcninism, thereby fully revealing tliat Com- 
munism was not a fearsome monolith under the iron direction of Mos- 
cow. The necessity of holding the anti-Cominunist ramparts in Viet Nam 
seemed to the United States less compelling. But more important, Russia 
and China were at each other's throats, massively preparing for a possi- 
ble war with each other, and actually engaged in some minor fighting 
along their borders. Why should Washington not take advantage of this 
opportunity to play Moscow and Peking off against each other, while 
reaping solid diplomatic and commercial advantages from both? A Presi- 
dent whose anti-Communist credentials were gilt-edged would be less 
susceptible to charges of a sellout than his Democratic predecessors. 

NUon, who openly expressed a desire to visit China, was rather subtle 
in his approach to Peldng. In 1969, Wasliington eased somewhat its 
official trade and travel restrictions. Then, on Apnl 6, 1971, Peking in- 
vited U.S. table tennis players to China, where, as expected, they were 
soundly beaten by the world champions. Nixon responded by further 
easing and then ending the two-decades embargo on trade (June 10, 
1971). The next month, July 15, 1971, he surprised a huge television 
and radio audience by announcing his acceptance “with pleasure” of 
an invitation to visit China some time “before May” of 1972. He assured 
“old friends” (Chiang's Taiwan) that their interests would not be sacri- 
ficed. Taiwan was unhappy; Moscow was cool; the two Viet Nams were 
apprehensive. 

The tide was clearly turning in favor of Bed China's admission to the 
U.N., with the concurrent expulsion of Taiwan (Republic of China). 
Sports-minded America, after the ping-pong invitation, became markedly 
more friendly to Peking; for the first lime in riventy-one )ears more citi- 
zens favored than opposed the seating of Bed China.® Anticipating the 
inevitable, the State Department announced, August 2, 1971, that it 
would support the admission of Red China but would oppose the expul- 
sion of its protege, Taiwan. Such was the so-called Two-Chinas policy- 
But on October 25, 1971, the U.N. Assembly resoundingly approved, by 
a vole of 76 to 35, a resolution to admit Red China and expel Taiwan, 
a charter member. Many delegates from Communist nations and pro- 
Communist third-world countries burst into cheers and joyfully or 
tauntingly clapped their hands, while one Tanzanian danced an im- 
promptu jig in the aisle. President Nixon, speaking through his press 
secretary, denounced “the shocking demonstration" of “undisguised 
glee” and “personal animosity” toward the United States.^ 

*One tally was 45^ jes. 3S% no, and 17% no opimon. Callup Release. 'lay 30, 
1971. ' 

'Time. Nov. 8, 1971, p. 17. 
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A New Open Door in China 


the president in PEKING 

Nixons unprecedented and globally televised China visit was even- 
waUy scheduled for tlie last eight da)s of Februaiy, 1972. When the 
resi ent deplaned at Peking, only a coiporal’s guard of officials was 
there to meet and greet him, including Premier Chou En-Iai, with 
'l ^bcon cordially shook hands. Although a Chinese band played 
® Spangled Banner" recognizably, there were no wildly cheering 
crowds-— in fact, there were no crowds at ail. Sandwiched between din- 
ners of exotic food and innumerable glass-clinldng toasts, Nixon en- 
^ged in lengUiy private talks with Premier Chou and Chairman Mao, 
the aged but still powerful Communist leader. A high point of the visit 
was Nixons walk on the undulating Great Wall of China, which was 
several centuries older than ChiisL This historic Wall-walk seemed 
almost as eerie as the first moonwalk of the American astronauts, less 
than tw’o years earlier. 

The finale was a joint communique, released February 27, 1972. It 
proved to he more a reaffirmation of the views held by both sides on 
controversial issues than an affirmation of new shifts of policy. The 
United States repeated its evident determination to pull out of Viet Nam 
and declared its “ultimate objective” to be “the withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces and military installations from Taiwan." Both sides agreed that 
they would seek "normalization of relations* through increased contacts.^ 
Post-mortems about reopening tlie Open Door in China were grossly 
exaggerated. Like Perry in Japan (18^1854), Nixon had little more 
than a foot in the door, but liis old-fashioned baJance-of-power gambit 
was an encouraging beginning toward more iruitiul contacts. If the 
United States received little, it conceded little. 

Diplomatically speaking, the visit was more important for its falling- 
domino effects elsewhere than for any concrete concessions. Taiwan was 
deeply disturbed, despite new assurances by the State Department of 
Americas support. Japan, Americas chief ally in Eastern Asia and al- 
ready a potent economic rival, lost much face from the “Nixon shock 
(shoJiku).” Tokyo had not been consulted in advance about the trip, 
and fearing that its interests would be sacrificed, took steps to appease 
China, the ancient enemy.® The leaders of Soutli Viet Nam and North 
Viet Nam suspected that th^ had been sold down the Yangtze River: 
South Viet Nam because Cldna was an enemy, and North Viet Nam 
because China was a prime supplier of arms. If the United States had 
been fighting in South Viet Nam for a decade to hold back Chinese 


‘Text of comtQuniijue, Department of State Bulletin, LXVI (March 20, 19721. 
435-138. , , 

•In September 1972, Premier Tanaka of Japan M$iled Peking to express regret 
and repentance for Japan’s past agression. Both partes agr^ to end the state of 
war (weun in 1937) and to estabJrsh diplomattc relations. Immediately tnerealter, 
Tofc>o severed diplomatic refations with Taiwan 
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Communism, as alleged, what w'as Nixon doing kow-towing in Com- 
munist China? No doubt Peking weakened itself greatly in its com- 
petition with Moscow for the allegiance of the uncommitted Third 
World. 

If Nixon’s friendly overtures to China were intended to put pressure 
on the Kremlin, his ploy evidently worked. Peking could now concentrate 
more fully on the Russian border menace. Moscow could not be sure 
as before that Uncle Sam would remain on the sidelines if the Russians 
should launch a preventive nuclear strike before the Chinese were able 
to fill their nuclear arsenal. The Soviets evidently feared that America 
and China, both now nuclear powers, were schenving to “gang up on 
them; the controlled Russian press denounced Nixon’s summit negoha- 
tions in Peking as a “dangerous plot." Rather than quietly remain the 
victims of a triangular power play, the Russians invited Nixon to Russia 
in October, 1971. The conferences were later scheduled for May, 1972. 

MINING AND BOMBING DIPLOMACY 
Fighting in Viet Nam suddenly escalated anew to an alarming level 
on March 30, 1972, when massive units of the North Vietnamese army, 
spearheaded by foreign-built tanks, burst into and through the De- 
i^itanzed Zone (DMZ) separating North Viet Nam and South Viet 
Nam. The South Vietnamese defenders, hurled back, lost considerable 
areas, although supported by Intense bombing from U.S. aircraft. Nixon s 
whole Vietnamization program trembled in the balance, and the thou- 
sands of remaining American troops were endangered. 

President Nixon regarded the crisis as so serious as to warrant a 
daring gamble. On May 8, 1972. he announced his intention to bomb 
transportation lines and military installations in North Viet Nam, in- 
cluding Hanoi and Haiphong. More than that, he issued orders to drop 
mines in the principal harlwrs of North Viet Nam. One of his main 
purposes was obviously to cut off oil and other supplies pouring in from 
Russia and China. 

A grave danger loomed that Chinese and Russian merchant ships 
would suffer such damage that both China and Russia would openly 
intervene, thereby triggering World War III. ( Moscow claimed damage 
to at least four Soviet ships.) Both Moscow and Peking did protest, but 
their protestations were surprisingly mild. With Russian and Chinese 
troops glaring at one another over their elongated borders, both rivals 
had no desire to become involved with America. In their own interests 
they both welcomed a mutual understanding. 

Nixon, who had earned a r^utation as a poker player while a naval 
otEcer in World War II. had gambled and won. He showed that Amenca 
no paper tiger —had not only the posver but the will to use it. Right- 
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wiig Americans cntliusi.uh’cally applauded, for tliey fdt tJiat if North 

let Nam had been bumbeij “back into the rtone age" much earlier, the 
war would have ended much sooner. Tlie pollsters found a strong ma- 
prHy of the respondents favoring N'ixoiis two-fisted policy. 

^ AnotJicr fear was that an angered Kremlin would cancel the Moscow 
summit with N'ixon, scheduled for late May, 1972. (President Eisen- 
liower Iiad been disinvited in 1960. following the spy-plane fiasco.) But 
the success of the recent Sino-Aincncan reconciliation in Peking, to say 
nothing of serious internal Soviet difficulties, evidently prompted the 
Russians to carry through the planned reception Nixon presumably had 
reckoned on llicse odds when he opted for the heav)' bombing and min- 
ing of North Viet Nam. Yet both Russia and China lost face when they 
failed to back their Nortli Vietnamese “client," which as a result prob- 
ably became more willing to consider a cease-fire 

NLXON IN THE KRE.MLIN 

.Many boulders lay in the path of a successful ascent to the Moscow 
summit. Cold War rivalry, with foreign-armed surrogate states such as 
North and South Korea and North and South Viet Nam engaging in 
ijot war, had been grinding on for about a quarter of a century. The 
fantastic Sovict-American race into space, climaxed by the first man on 
the moon, had increased both rivaliy and financial burdens on both 
sides. Tlie Soviets were rapidly building a powerful modem navy which 
in some types diallengcd or rivaled that of the United States. For years, 
Russian vessels had dashed dangerously close to American ships in the 
hair-raising game of “sea chicken.” The Soviets were expaning their 
naval presence into the hfedilerranean (once legardcd as an Amencan- 
NATO lake), and even into Cuban wateis and the Indian Ocean. In 
1971—1972, Moscow was charging cost-of-education exit fees up to 
$25,000 of Jews (and others) seeking to leave for Israel. This imposition 
stirred up disagreeable inadents against Soviet officials and agencies in 
America, while street demonstrators displayed placards reading, “Ran- 
som NoJ Let My People Go.” 

Yet various factors were making for a more conciliatory attitude in 
the Kremh'n than might otherwfee have been expected. The eter-present 
nightmare of a Germany that was reunited, resurgent, and nuclearized 
largely disappeared on August 12, 1970, when Chancellor Willy Brandt 
of West Germany signed in Moscow an epochal nonaggression treaty 
with the USSR. Among other provisions, it formally recognized the 
existing frontiers of a divided Ceiman nation. Three months later, on 
November IS, 1970, Brandt concluded a pact with neighboring Poland 
”A Louis Hams poll, published early in September. 1972, found 55% approval 
and 32% disapproval. 
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which renounced force and acknowledged the permanent loss to Poland 
of former German territory held by her since 1945. A year later Chan- 
cellor Brandt received the Nobel Peace Pri 2 c for his efforts in lessening 
East-West tensions. 

Meanwhile, in this more relaxed atmosphere, the long-burning Berlin 
issue cooled off. On September 3, 1971, ambassadors of the four powers 
administering four-sectored Bcrbn — the U.S., the USSR, Bntain, and 
France — signed a quadripartite agreement permitting unhindered ci- 
vilian access to Berlin and the aid of various forms of transport dis- 
crimination by Russia and East Germany.*' For the first time. Western 
access rights were to be guaranteed, as memories of the air-lift Berlin 
blockade of 1948-1949 further faded. With tensions thus eased in Central 
Europe, there was increasing talk on belli sides of a “mutually balanced 
reduction of arms between the West’s NATO and the East’s Moscow 
Pact allies. 

Internal conditions in Russia also favored a friendlier Soviet-American 
relationship. 'The Soviet masses, long denied shoes, clothes, and other 
quality goods in abundance, were exhibiting reslivencss. Bad harvests 
were so reducing grain supplies that enormous shipments were urgently 
required from abroad, especially the United States. The Soviet Union, 
with its relatively low production per man-hour, abo needed modem 
technological equipment. America was by far the most important po- 
tential supplier, and the republic, facing an “energy crisis” and shortages 
of raw materials, appeared willing to embark upon a mutually advan- 
tageous interchange. So it was that when Nixon went to Moscow he 
was playing from a hand of considerable strength in a rather favorable 
atmosphere.'* 


NUCLEAR ARMS LIMITATION— NOT DISARMAMENT 
President Nixon bad previously visited Russia four times, but in May, 
1972, he arrived for the most important summit conference since the 
Big Three had met in Potsdam in 1945. His staff consisted of 36 persons, 
includmg Seaetary Rogers and the ubiquitous, ready-smiling Dr. Kis- 
singer. The accompanying press corps of 260 members duly noted the 
red carpets, the Red Square, the ^een fell table, the caviar, the cham- 
pagne toasts, and the uncommonly cordul Communist boss. Chairman 
Leonid 1. Brezhnev. Nixon was even granted the unprecedented privi- 


” Department of Slate BuUettn, LXV (Sept 27, 1971), 317-323. 

“The signing or compleUon of earlier agreements augured well for success. These 
included the Ueaty on the Non-Prnliferaboa of Nuclear Weapons, which became 
eBecbve on March 5, 1^0 (see p. 898); the banning of nuclear weapons from 
the ocean floor by more than sUty nations, induding the U.S. and the USSR (Febru- 
"T; 1971); agreements to fight cancer, heart disease, and environmental problems 
ami also to ban biological warfare (February and April, 1972). 
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Reaction to the Nuclear Amu Pacts. 
Courtesy of the San Franctsco Examiner 


lege of addressing the Rtissian people on radio and television from the 

Kremlin.*® 

But all this was minor when compared with the eight-day dehbera- 
tions at the Moscow summit. Overshadowing all else were two pacts 
growing out of tlie earlier U.S.-USSR SALT conferences (Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks), wliich had involved more than one Jiundred meetings 
during the previous two and onc-half years, alternating behveen Vienna 
and Hebinki, Finland. 

The first of the two agreements was tlie Treaty on Anti-BalLsdc Mis- 
sile [ABMJ Systems, signed May 26, 1972.** Botli nations had already 
spent biUions in starting antimissile missile complexes, designed to 
shoot down “first strike” nuclear missiles and protect existing missile 
centers. One ABAl defensive system, constructed by the Americans, 
shielded the “Minuteman” offensive missile establishment at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, aimed northward over the globe at Russia. The 
one existing Soviet system protected Moscow. Tlie new treaty limited 
eacli nation to two clusters of antiballistic missiles (ABAFs), one pro- 
tecting each nation’s capital, each with a maximum of 100 ABAf nuclear 
mbsiles and missile launcliers. Speofically, the Americans were required 
“For toasts and the Nicon address, see Weellg Comptlchon of Presidential Docu- 
ments VIII (Jure 5, 1972), 915 ff. 

» Departiu^t of State BuUetm. LXVI (Jum> 2^ 19^). 916-920. 
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to locate their second defensive complex near Washington, while the 
Soviets would use their second, as the Ainciicans were using their first, 
to protect an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) system. 

In effect, tlio ABM treaty, wliicli retjuired Senate approval, bound 
both nations to abandon any further attempt to defend their atics 
against a nuclear attack. Each power thus lianded over to the other its 
major population centers as Iiostages. 

The second SALT pact, also signed May 20, 1972, was an executive 
agreement.'® As such, it took effect iinmcdiatcly upon signature, al- 
ihougli Nixon subsequently submitted it to both houses of Congress 
for approval by a simple majority. Entitled “Interim Agreement on 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms,” it sought to establish a rough 
temporary parity by limiting for five years the number of long-range 
offensive missiles to those already deployed or building. The Russians, 
then enjoying the momentum of an enormous nuclear build-up, sup- 
posedly Iiad some 2,300 offensive missiles to about 1,700 for the Ameri- 
cana. But the United States had already equipped its warheads with 
tliroe to ten independently targeted reentry missiles. lienee the superb 
ority of the Americans in deliverable mbsilcs (counting submarines and 
bombers) was about 5,700 to 2,300. Yet the biggest Soviet warheads 
were about ten times more powerful Uian Uiose of Uic United States, 
and within several years they would almost certainly be changed to the 
most modem type, each carrying as many as twenty missiles. 

In brief, the five-year Interim Agreement limiting the number of nu- 
clear missiles on both sides assured the Russians of rough 
the time being, and if they wished, they could cut down on their costly 
runaway program. They could and doubtless would modernize their war- 
heads, thereby further assuring mutual annihilation in the event of war. 
The advantage to America was that the Interim Agreement reduced 
the risk of nuclear war, preserved American security temporarily, and 
might induce the Russians to throttle down the ruinous race. 

Overshadowed by the two nuclear pacts at Moscow was the concur- 
rent negotiation of five agreements of secondary importance. They were 
designed to; (1) protect environment, (2) avert dangerous "sea chicken 
accidents involving warships, (3) promote cooperation in a space pro- 
gram, mcluding a joint space (4) provide cooperation in medical 

science and public health, and (5) improve cooperation in science and 
technology. The trend was d^nitely away from Cold War aloofness. 


THE MOSCOW AFTERMATH 

Vigorous objections to the two SALT a^ements arose in America 
from a small conservative minority. Some assailed the “immorality” of 
“ Ibid , pp. 920-921. 
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leaving all but one American city, inhabited bj- W'ashingtoa “politicians,” 
0 nuclear incineration. Other critics pointed out that the pacts failed 
to insure even effective anns limitation, let alone disarmament. America 
mere y froze her numerical superioriri' in offensive missiles for five vears, 
while not freezing Russia’s temporary qualitative infenority A fnght- 
u ^ costly new arms race could be expected to escalate into more 
carsoine weaponry', with Russia ahnost certain to win because her basic 
missiles, already more powerful, could be made immensely more sophisti- 
cated. In addition, tliere was no sure-fire wav of knowing if the Russians 
would cheat, because spjing from the heavens bv satellites was by no 
means foolproof. New SALT JJ talks were scheduled to open in 1973, 
and the United States would have to spend billions on improving its 
nuclear weapons if it was to employ effective “bargaining chips" when 
another pact would have to be negotiated at the end of five vears. 

The strongest argument in favor of the two agreements was tliat they 
might head off an unbridgeable missile gap m favor of Russia. As 
journalist I. F. Stone observed, tlie tvvxi nations were descending “from 
the super*crazy to the plam craz)'.” In September. 1972, both houses 
of Congress, by overwhelming majorities, approved the five-) ear Execu- 
tive Agreement. The Senators voiced some dissatisfaction by adding a 
reservation, quite acceptable to Nixon and concurred in by the House. 

It empliatically urged the President to seek a treaty near the end of 
tile five )'ears that “would not limit tlie United States to levels of inter- 
continental strategic forces inferior to the limits provided for the Soviet 
Union. . . Meanwhile the Senate, by 3 vote of SS to 2 (August 2, 

• 1972), had approved tlie treaty limiting antiballistic missile complexes 
to the stipulated twt) of not more than 100 missiles each. 

Impressively increased trade with Russia followed the signing of the 
two nuclear pacts in May, 1972. On July S, 1972, Nixon announced a 
three-year agreement to seU at least $750 million worth of wheat, com, 
and other grain to the food-short Soviets. On October IS, 1972, came 
tlie completion of a sweeping trade pack’age. In it the Russians agreed, 
at long last, to pay tlieir overdue lend-Iease debt of World War II. The 
installments, to be spread out until the year 2001, wwuld total some $722 
million, counting principal and interest. For its part, the United States 
agreed to extend govenimcnt-backed credit for large-scale sales to the 

Soviets.*^ 


INDIA. PAKISTAN. AND BANGLADESH 
The Asian subcontinent meanwhile was astir. On August 9, 1971, some 
three weeks .ifter Nixon announced his visit to Peking, the Soviets 
“Public Laic, 92-41S. 92 Cong. H J. Res 1227 (SepL 3, 1972). 

For texts of the t« o aijreeiiients related documents, see Department of State 

Bulktin, XLVII ( Nov. 20. 1972). 595-6M. 
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signed a twenty-year treaty of friendship (and quasi-alliance) with 
India. The Indians feared another crushing onslaught from the bordering 
Chinese (as in 1962), while the Russians were evidently eager to clasp 
hands with India against an increasingly menacing China. Although 
India and Pakistan had been enemies since the partition of British India 
in 1947, the United States had been supplying arms to the Pakistanis. 
Pakistan was an American ally in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), and associated with the United States in CENTO (Central 
Treaty Organization), which was designed to “contain" the Soviet Union 
(see p. 851). 

This unpromising Asiatic pot came to a furious boil in March, 1971. 
Populous East Pakistan, separated by more than a thousand miles from 
West Pakistan, formally rebelled against alleged mistreatment by West 
Pakistan overlords. The secessionists oiBcially proclaimed the inde- 
pendent state of Bangladesh. Tlie West Pakistan army, with alleged 
genocidal intent, undertook to crush the uprising with wholesale butch- 
ery, rape, and pillage. An estimated nine million deshtute refugees began 
to pour across the border into already overpopulated and underfed 
India. In November, 1971, responding to protests from India, Washing- 
ton cancelled further shipments of arms to the Pakistanis. Then, early in 
December, India, after declaring war on Pakistan, proceeded to invade 
and free Bangladesh in a mercifully short clash of fifteen days. 

Uncle Sam, with his money on the losing horse, emerged from this 
episode looking rather foolish. Evidently seeking to counter a reported 
Russian naval presence in the Indian Ocean and to display sympathy 
for its Pakistani ally, Washington had hastily dispatched a powerful 
naval task force to the Indian Ocean. The transparent explanation given 
at the time was the necessity of evacuating a handful of American citi- 
zens, most or all of whom had already left Bangladesh. This futile 
exhibition of old-fashioned "show the flag" gunboat diplomacy, with its 
“Uh toward Pakistan" probably gratified pro-Pakistan Cltina but pleased 
neither the Russians, tlic Indians, nor even the Pakistanis. Relations witli 
India became fngid, especially after Washington suspended 587.6 million 
in development loans, cliarging tliat India, already the beneficiary of 
some $9 billion in American aid, was the "main aggressor" in the con- 
flict. Nearly a )car later, in November, 1972, Pakistan withdrew from 
the American-sponsored SEATO alliance, and in other ways indicated 
alienation from the United States. 


J.\PAN AND THE DROOPING DOLLAR 
Intercourse with Japan. America's most potc-nt ally in East /4sia, be- 
came increasingly strained during the early Nixon jears. The hard- 
\s-orking. ingmious Japanese had pulled themsclies up by their sandal 
straps from the radioactive rubble of World War il to become an in- 
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dustnal giant. By tlie end of the 1960s, Japan ranked in productivity 
oniy below the United States and the Soviet Union. 

• demands hy the Japanese for tlie return of Okinawa, occu- 

pied by tlie Americans since World War II, rose to a crescendo in 1969, 
vvhen mobs raged through the streets of Tok)o. Prime Minister Sato 
new to Washington for consultation, and on November 21, 1969, he 
and President Nixon agreed on a joint communique looking to the 
return of Okinawa and other American-held Ryukyus After a formal 
agreement was subsequently drafted and ratified by both sides, the 
official transfer of administration occurred on May 15, 1972, thereby 
removing the last significant diplomatic carryover from World War II. 

Ominous new economic problems had meanwhile risen to pollute the 
more relaxed diplomatic atmosphere. America was struggling with un- 
employment and inflation, both presumably a direct result of the multi- 
billion dollar burden of tlie Viet Nam War. The national budget was 
running enormous deficits and the international balance of payments 
was increasingly adverse, owing in part to costly American military 
establishments from Germany to Korea. The distressing imbalance 
of payments roughly paraUeled the adverse balance of trade. Increas- 
United States, having ravaged its own natural resources, was 
being forced to import supplies from abroad, conspicuously oU. In 1971, 
for the first time since 1^8, tlie value of imports exceeded that of 
exports, all told by some $2 billion. Trade with Japan, next to Canada, 
America’s largest two-way customer, accounted for a trade deficit of 
some $3 billion, largely in inexpensive radios, television sets, and compact 
cars. 

By tlie spring of 1971 the old expression “sound as a dollar" had a 
hollow ring. Once king of currencies, the Almiglity Dollar was buckling 
abroad, where it eitlier passed at a discount or was spurned outright. 
Yielding to tliis extreme pressure. President Nixon, on August 15, 1971, 
resorted to drastic measures (“Nuonomics"). Among various expedients, 
he severed the link between the dollar and gold in an effort to ease 
foreign pressures on the dollar and leduce tJie balance of payments 
deficit. A dollar thus devalued about eight percent would have the 
effect of enabling Americans to sell abroad cheaper and thus enlarge 
their export market. Concurrently, Nivon imposed a temporary 10 per 
cent tariff surcharge on imports, partly in response to pressure from 
textile manufacturers and others who were demanding protecUon against 
foreign imports, espedally Japan’s. 

The industrious Japanese, with their huge export market in America, 
were especially hard hit by tlie devalued dollar and the 10 per cent sur- 
tax. Ke^ly aware of the problem. President Nixon staged a two-day 
conference in Hawaii with Premier Tanaka (August 31-September 1, 
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1972). The outcome was an announcement that Japan would buy §1-1 
billion worth of American goods to reduce the expected 1972 imbalance 
with Japan of W.8 billion. In return, Nixon gave Tanaka assurances that 
the 10 per cent surcharge on imported commodities would be lifted, and 
this was done on December 20, 1971. 


THE NEW ISOLATIONISM 

Uncle Sam's back-breaking role of World Poheeman and Chief Hu- 
manitarian gradually swung many Americans in tlie 1960’s and early 
1970’s to what critics called neo-isnlationism. Overall hung the somber 
shadow of the Viet Nam War, from which the United States was des- 
perately trying to extricate itself with face-saving “honor.” Congress was 
increasingly disposed to meat-ax the President's foreign aid recommen- 
dations, and m this respect proved relatively less generous than several 
other less wealthy foreign nations. 

Clearly the fifteen-nation NATO alhanc'e was becoming seriously 
ftayed. Countless American taxpayers were wondering why, a t^uartcr 
of a century after World War II, Uncle Sam should be forced to keep 
some 300.000 men in Europe (210.000 in Germany) to provide pro- 
tection that the now-rccovcrcd European nations sliould be fully pro- 
viding for tliemselvcs. In 1971, two senous efforts were made in tlie 
Senate to secure a unilateral withdrawal of troops, and in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1972, candidate Senator McGovern won consid- 
erable applause (and much criticism) when lie advocated reducing 
America’s army in Europe by 170.000 men. 

President de Gaulle of France had undercut NATO by his go-it- 
alunc nationalism, and America's defensive rcfjuircments had forced the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean lo pull up anchor and establish its 
main forward base near Athens. Tlic resulting need to support UiC 
Greek govcniment, now an iroit-Csted military dicLitorship, evoked 
bitter complaints Inmi American liberals who bemoaned tlie loss of 
democracy in tlie Athenian cradle of Jemokratta. 

Disillusionment with Uic United Nations, vvhicli Iwasted 132 nations 
at the beginning of 1973, was grovving with every passing year. The 
unseating of Chung's China and the seating of lied China in 1971. to 
say nothing of the admission of dorciis of mini-states that helped to 
swell the Conununist and .African blocs, added increasingly to the dis- 
encluntmcnl. In Novemlicr, 1971, the Callup pollsters found for the 
Erst time in their canvassing Uiat more Ami-ncan voters lliought the 
U.N. was doing a poor job ralluT tiian a good one.** 

llic six iulioii Comman MaiU-t (Europtun Economic Comnmmiy). 
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wilh Jts c-oni/non tariff wall posed an omitioiis fiireaC President de 
wullc of France, who had repeatedly blocked Britain’s entrance lost 
face and lesigncd in April, 1969, and this formidable Gallic roadblock 
disappeared. On January 1, 1973, Britain. Denmark, and Ireland formally 
entered tlie Common Market, thcicby increasing its membership to 
nine countries and creahng a potential economic colossus comparable 
ill strength to a United States that ironically had sersed as a midwife.^® 
A political union was thus foreshadowed — perhaps the United States of 
Europe — whose concentrated economic povs-cr created the nightmare 
of a formidable barrier to American exjiorts. Protectionist-isolationist 
elements in the United States, already disturbed by the flood of goods 
from Japan, girded themsehes for a battle of the tariff walls. 


ISRAEL AND THE .MIDDLE EAST 

America’s New Isolation was less conspicuous in the trigger-taut 
Middle East, largely because of the deep interest in Israel displayed 
by some 6,000,000 Jewish-Americans. Since 194S, the hny new slate 
had precariously survived three wars, and following the Six Day War 
of June, 1967 (see p. 907) had enormously expanded its temtory, at 
least temporarily. The Soviet Union, evidently ivith an eye to the 
euorjiious oil reserves ol the Middle East and strategic bases in the 
Mediterranean, continued to support Eg/pl Bnancially and with bilhon- 
ruble outlays of tanks, aircraft, and other modern equipment Washing- 
ton's basic pohey, strongly backed by many Jewish voters, was to supply 
Israel with enough modem airplanes and other weapons to insure peace 
by preserving the Middle Eastern balance of power. 

In the absence of a treaty, the Six Day War continued for many 
more than a thousand days. Tlie Israelis dug in on the east bank of the 
blocked Suez Canal and clung to the rest of their recently captured 
territory, pending guarantees of satisfactory defensive frontiers. Be- 
trayed before, embattled Israel defied resolutions of the U.N. to with- 
draw, as well as pressures from the Ura'ted States. Secretary of State 
Rogers, collaborating closely with the U.N. in a 'stop shooting, start 
talking initiative,” arranged for a cease-fire in 1970, and it continued 
Uneasily despite recurrent Egyptian threats of renewed warfare.^* 
Rumbles from the Middle Eastern vokatio probably posed the gravest 
threat of World War III during the first Nixon term, not excluding Viet 
Nam. If a blow-up came and Russia actively baclced the Arabs, the 
United States would almost inevitably become im-olved. In September, 


“The onemal members were Belpum. Pta^ Baly. Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
ana wLf pprmanv with Greece, Morocco, Tmusia, and Turkey associate members. 

ington,DC., 1972). pp. 9-1-98. 
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1970, Syrians and Palestinian rebels, operating from Syria and equipped 
with Russian tanks, burst into neighboring Jordan in an effort to estab- 
lish an anti-Israel government. Secretary Rogers released to the press 
a strong condemnation of this incursion which stressed “the danger of a 
broadened confiict.” President Nixon alerted American airborne troops 
in Europe, while rushing a reinforced Sixth Fleet to the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. (Jewish voters in America did not forget this welcome bran- 
dishing of the Big Stick when Nixon ran for reelection in 1972.) For- 
tunately for world peace, the Jordanian defenders managed to turn back 
the invading tanks from Syria, and normally troubled relations returned, 
highlighted by Arab terrorism. 

Crisis tensions in the Middle East further eased on July 18, 1972, 
significantly the month after Nixon’s Moscow visit. Egypt summarily 
expelled thousands of Russian advisers and technicians who were arming 
the Egyptians with sophisticated weapons. Informed observers con- 
cluded that this kick in the teeth was a protest against Moscow s re- 
fusal to send enough assutance to insure a rcconquest of Egypt s lost 
territory. In addition, the reception accorded Nixon in Moscow indi- 
cated that the Kremlin was willing to abandon Egypt in order to insure 
more tolerable co-existence with the United States. 

STORM OVER SOUTH AMERICA 
Under Nixon, relations with Latin America on the whole remained 
embittered. The snail-paced Alliance for Progress (see p. 870) con- 
tinued to be a costly disappointment, largely because of a refusal by the 
ruling elite to make the sacrifices that would insure progress. Latin 
America's population growth for some lime had been the most explosive 
in the world, with a consc<iuent increase in poverty and discontent 
The drift was definitely away from democracy, as military dictators rose 
on the right and Communist regimes on the left. President Nixon, retreat- 
ing considerably from the Alliance (Misalliance?) for Progress, de- 
livered a speech (October 31, 19G9) in which he stressed "Action for 
Progress for the Americas.” But he made clear tliat the main impetus to 
social and economic reform would have to come from witliin, not from 
without-® 

Early in his first administration, Nixon "honored” one of liis recent 
rivals for the nomination, Covemur Nelson Rockefeller of New York, 
with an invitation to make four scheduled "fact finding” trips to Latin 
Aim-rica (May to July, 19C9). The Yankee millionaires overall reception 


“ Dcparlmcnt of State Buiirtin. LXill (OcL 12, 1970), p. 412. 

■IW. L.\l (No^cinlx-r 17, 1909), 4U9-I14. l^livtrid before the Intei-Amcricin 
rn-M AiioiiaUon at Wulungton. D C. 
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proved to be unpleasantly warm. “Rockefeller riots" and other un- 
nendly demonstrations, punctuated by shouts of “Fuera, ijanqut’ (Go 
PhT’ marred many of these “good will” visits. V'cnezucla, 

n j and Peru, fearing uncontrollable disorders, postponed or can- 
celled ^eir invitations. The outbunts were fnghtcmng in Uruguav and 
«pcdally Argentina, where tear gas was used and one labor Jead^ was 
latally shot. Not surprisingly. Rockefellers lengthy report to Nixon 
underscored tlie need for more cooperative relationships, especially 
concessions by tlie United States aimed at economic improvement 
Turbulence in Latin America continued to manifest itself in various 
J'a^. In Bra 2 il, terrorists kidnapped and subsequently released the 
nited States ambassador (1969); United States and other foreign of- 
cials were kidnapped elsewhere, sometimes with death to the victim. 
Embittered nationalism prompted increasing expropriations of Yankee 
hidings, including oil and copper, in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. Usually 
the investors were unable to secure satisfactory compensation. 

Leftist trends in Chde. once a foremost democracy, were especially 
Wnisome to Washington. A left-wing coaLtion, accusing American 
wpper-minlng and otlier interests of “milking* the country, won control 
1970 by electing to the Presidency Salvador AJlende, a home-grown 
Marxist. Tliis startling upheaval was regarded as the first time in history, 
certainly in the Americas, that a pro-Communist regime had triumph^ 
in a fair and democratic election The subsequent seizure of some $SOO 
million in Yankee holding, notably Anaconda and Kennecott copper 
interests, occurred without proper compensation — at least as viewed 
from Wall Street. An uproar occurred m 1972 with the revelation that 
a powerful American holding company (International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company) had earUer schemed to undermine Allende. Not 
surprisingly, he began to flirt more openly with Moscow 
Several of the South American nations, notably Peru and Ecuador, 
had for some years claimed jurisdiction over their coastal waters 200 
miles out to sea, far beyond the traditional three miles and occasional 
hvelve miles recognized by international law. Scores of Yankee tima 
boats, long accustomed to fish these waters, suffered arrest. They were 
tlien routinely released after the operalore paid fines that totaled nearly 
$2,500,000 for 51 seizures in 1971 alone.** Washington adopted the policy 
of reimbursing the owuers and subtracting the fines from the foreign aid 
appropriations customarily granted to the offending countries. Peru and 
Ecuador were especially unhappy over this practice. 


**/W I XI fDec. 8, 19G9), 493-540 

" United States Ferrign Poh^, J97I: A Report of the Secretory of State ( Wa^- 
inrton n C... 1972). p. 221. By 1971. Chile and Braul «cre also daunuig 200-nuIes 
jurisdichon. bnngiag ui® Lahn Amencan countries. 
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CARIBBEAN DISQUIETUDE 

The Canbbean banana-belt presented smaller scale but hardly less 
vexatious problems than South America. In the strategic isthmus, where 
conditions demanded a new or greatly enlarged canal, Panama was 
desperately determined to secure possession of the waterway and regain 
control of the Canal Zone (“a country within a country”) leased in 
perpetuity” to the United States in 1903. Washington was in no mood 
to surrender the operation and defense of the canal, with consequent 
deadlock and bitterness over draft treaties. A favorable omen came m 
July, 1970, when Nicaragua and the United States signed a pact ending 
the Bryan-Chamorro Convention of 1914 (pp. 551-552), which had 
given the United States exclusive rights for ninety-nine years in connec- 
tion with a possible transisthmian canal across Nicaragua. The United 
States Senate approved the treaty of revocation in February, 1971, by a 
vote of 66 to 5.** 

Communixed and “Castroated” Cuba, still under Prime Minister Cas- 
tro's rigid dictatorship, continued to soak up costly economic and mili- 
tary assistance from Russia. The highjacking (“skyjacking”) of scores of 
airplanes in recent years had become a worldwide phenomenon, and 
increasingly involved the United States with Cuba. Castro did permit 
the victimized planes to return to Yankeeland, but he refused to hand 
over the highjackers, many of whom were criminals rather than honest 
citizens seeking “political asylum.” His most telling argument was that 
the United States would not return Cubans svho highjacked boats and 
iled to Florida. 

The impasse was finally broken on February 15, 1973, when the two 
governments, negotiating through third-party countries, concluded a 
five-)ear executise agreement that was not retroactive.*^ It provided 
for the extradition or maximum prosecution of all persons guilty of major 
crimes in connection with higlijacking airplanes or ships. Legitimate 
political refugees, insolved only in “minor offenses,” were protected, 
and all passengers, crews, planes, ships, and money were to be returned. 
The United States also agreed to suppress conspiracies to attack Cuba 
or esen attacks on Cuban stwres b) American-based Cuban exiles. Al- 
though the agreement in no way implied eventual diplomatic recogni- 
tion, it was a step forward and an almost certain guarantee of reduced 
highjacking. 


-Tcxlof maty in Drpatiment cf Slate BulUtm. LMII ( tug. 10, 1970), 183-IS4. 
^ U.S. thus jiclik-d lU IravhoU on Croat and Ultle Cora LUnJt in the Canb- 

•'Text m The Sew Vorl; Times, I'lbntary 16, 1973, p. 4. 
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CANADA— UNEASY PARTNER 

Canadian-Americaii rclaUons continued to betray the historic uneasi- 
•'ess tliat a %\'eak neighbor usually shows toward an overshadowingly 
powerful one. A perennial fear of the Canadians was that they were in 
anger of being gobbled up by tlie huge capital investment of the 
anJeees. ^et they would have been displeased if such capital had been 
"itJihcld or mutual trade cut off. By 1970, this commerce amounted to 
0 Out $10 billion for each country each way, for an unprecedented total 
of $20 billion. 

Neighboring Yankees were further disturbed by Canada’s weakening 
coniinitinent to NATO, by some new restraints on fishing in intema- 
Uonal waters, by Canadas opening of diplomatic relations with Red 
hina (1970), and by Canadian criticism of America's entrapment in 
the Viet Nam morass. The Ottawa government furtlier offended America 
by granting asylum to tens of thousands of conscientious objectors, draft 
dodgers, and deserters from the armed services. “Gone to Canada," 
die phrase once used to explain the absence of absconding bank tellers, 
was revived. 

A happier note was sounded when, in April, 1970, President Nixon 
flew to Canada for a three^ay visit with Prune Minister Trudeau. The 
most noteworthy fruit was the signing of a joint agreement to clear up 
the badly polluted Great Lakes. 

"FOUR MORE YEARS” FOB NIXON 

The entrenched Repubb'eans, voidng the slogan, "President Nixon, 
Now More than Ever,” were certain to renominate the President in 1972 
mid endorse his “no surrender” policy in Viet Nam. Tlie left-wing ele- 
ment of the Democratic partj’ tapped Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota, tlie earnest “Prairie Populist,” at Miami Beach, in July, 
1972. He had long been chompionuig a pull-out of American troops 
from Viet Nam within ninety days, and the clarion call of his acceptance 
speech was “Come Home, America.” Unfortunately for him, }us views 
were so liberal, leftist, and dovish as to antagonize the powerful con- 
servative wing of his own paity, as well as many independent voters. 

In crowning Nixon anew at Miami Beach, in August, 1972. tlie Repub- 
licans chanted “Four more years, four more jears’ as they acclaimed 
their leader’s triumphs for peace in C/iina and Russia. They condemned 
the "New Isolationism" of the McGovemites. decried .McGovern’s pro- 
posed slashing of defense funds as threatening to reduce America to a 
“second class 'pow er,” insisted on maintaining the nation’s credibility as 
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an ally by supporting the authoritarian government of President Thieu 
in South Viet Nam, and demanded “peace with honor” rather than 
“peace with surrender in Indochina.” They pointed out, %vith spectacu- 
lar charts, that Nixon bad wound down “the Democratic war” from 
some 550,000 troops to about 30,000, with more scheduled to come home. 

In the ensuing campaign, the McGovemites assailed Nixon’s Viet Nam 
“flimflam.” Far from ending the \var, they insisted, he had spread it 
into Laos and Cambodia. While winding dosvn troop strength with 
one hand, with the other he had conspicuously wound up Ae naval 
and aerial participation with some of the heaviest bombing in history. 
Far from securing the release of some 500 American prisoners of war 
(POWs), he was merely increasing their number. After “four long 
years," where was the peace that he had so earnestly promised as a 
candidate in 1968? 

On October 26, 1972, twelve days before the election, KfcGovem was 
substantially robbed of the Viel Nam peace issue. After marathon ne- 
gotiations with the North Vietnamese in Paris, Dr. Kissinger, Nixons 
adviser, returned home to state to the press, "We believe that peace is 
at band.” Almost simultaneously, the North Vietnamese had published 
the terms tentatively agreed upon and demanded that the United States 
sign by October 31, 1972, a week before the election. They evidently 
expected Nixon, facing the voters, to be stampeded into acceptance. 
Among other provisions, American prisoners of war were to be released 
and American troops were to come home.** Dr. Kissinger explained that 
only a few relatively minor clarifications remained to be threshed out. 
The McCovemites, suddenly deflated, rather lamely replied that if 
peace was "at hand," it should have come four years earher and thou- 
sands of casualties sooner. But, refusing to be railroaded, Nixon pledged, 
on November 2, 1972, that he would sign the accord “only when the 
agreement is right” He wanted a "lasting peace, not a "temporary 
peace. As a result. North Viet Nam's deadline of October 31 came and 
passed. 
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»ng that the shooting had really ended, legardcd tlie candidates as a 
choice of evils. AfcGovenj, lucked bv- assorted minorities, radicals, long- 
haired peaceniks,” and “liberated” vvoinen. was far too far to the left 
for conservative Democrats to swallow. Many of these bolted to Nixon 
imd salved their “guilt" by voting for Democratic members of Congress. 

If the result was a spectacular triumph for Nixon, it was not for liis 
party. The Republicans lost scats in the Senate, gained only a scattering 
tn the House, and failed to win either house of Congress — an unprece- 
dented rebuke to a candidate wanning sucli an epochal victory. The 
vote was possibly as much one of no-confidence in McGovern as confi- 
dence in Nixon, whose promised pe.ice unhappalv was far fron) being 
"at hand." 


THE SO-CALLED VIETNAM CEASE-nRE 


The dove of "peace" that vv.-is “at hand” rapidly took flight shortly 
after Nixon’s election. Bodi adversaries were moving frantically to gain 
as much advantage as tliey could before "a cease-fire in place.” The 
United States aiiUfted an immense amount of war materiel to South 
Viet Nam, while the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong launched drives 
to seize as much more territof)' in South Viet Nam as possible. With 
President Thieu of South Viet Nam crying “sellout," both sides were 
stepping up their demands. 

Serious negotiations in Paris came to a lialt when the chief North 
Vietnamese negotiator, Le Due Tho, left for Hanoi,. December 15, 1972. 
Three da)S later. President Nixon unleashed massive bombmg attacks 
on North Vietnamese military installations and cliief urban centers in 
"bat appeared to be an angry effort to force the enemy back to the 
negotiating table. This "Christmas blitz" iuflict«l severe damage, includ- 
ing considerable Joss of civilian life, while the defenders shot down an 
alarming number of attacking U.S. aircraft. World opinion expressed 
outrage, while the “doves” at home were haidly less vehement. After 
the furious “Christmas bombing” Iiad continued for eleven days {one 
day off for Cluistmas), Hanoi signaled its willingness to negotiate 
seriously, and the massive attacks ce.iscd. December 30. 1972. 

The cease-fire agreements, signed on January 27, 1973, in the old 
Hotel M.ijestic in Paris, were lengthy, complicated, and purposely am- 
biguous.®" Signatones represented the United States and South Viet Nam 
on°one side and North Viet Nam and the National Liberation Front 
(Viet Cong) on the other. Within sixty' days, the United States would 
withdraw the remainder of its troops (some 27.000 men) from South 
Viet Nam, and would be permitted to support the Saigon regime with 


“Tl. pre in addition to ihe basic cease-Ere agreement, se\en dttaded proto- 
cob. VVvfl/y Computation of Prwwifnl.at Documenu. IK (Jan. 29. 1973), pp 4S-64 
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replacements for but not additions to wom-out military equipment 
Arrangements were made for an election m South Viet Nam that pre- 
sumably would permit tlie Thieu regime to outvote the Communist Viet 
Cong and hence survive (with American military supplies and con- 
tinuing financial support)A’ At Paris the North Vietnamese had for 
many months insisted on a halt to all bombing and other aggressive acts 
by the United States, a complete pull-out of U^. troops, and a coalition 
government in Saigon that would insure rather rapid Communist domi- 
nation. Hanoi conceded a great deal when it yielded on this last point, 
although in fact it could hope to take over ultimately, by political or 
military means or both. NorA Viet Nam also agreed to a reciprocal ex- 
change of prisoners of war within sixty days, and this meant releasing 
the impnsoned Americans. 

In achieving this nominal cease-fire, Nixon had cleverly used both 
the stick and die carrot. The stick was the devastating “Christmas bomb- 
ing," with tliG threat of more to come. Tlie carrot was the promise that 
America would aid financially in the rebuilding of Indocliina, as vaguely 
stipulated in the cease-fire (Article 21). A grand total of $7.5 billion 
over a five-year period was most commonly mentioned, of which North 
Viet Nam would presumably receive $25 billion, in the hope of pre- 
serving the “peace." Some right-wing critics, desiring a genuine victoiy, 
referred to this sum as "reparations from the losers.” It was in effect 
the ransom to be paid for the 500 or so American prisoners. Otherwise 
the United States could have continued its withdrawal and left these 
Pawns of War to their fate. Even so. much hostility developed in Con- 
gress to appropriating one cent for the unrepentant and jubilant enemy. 


PEACE WITH SHOOTING IN VIET NA.\I 
Who won the war? In a sense all were losers, because all sides had 
suffered severely. There was litllc rejoidng in South Viet Nam but 
much in North Viet Nam, a tiny nation which cbimed that it had 
beaten the biggest of the imperialist bullies. Tlie United States had 
entered the war to lialt Communism, but Uic Communists (Viet Cong 
and North V'letnainese) sbll occupied about une-third of Viet Nam, 
actually soniewliat more than when the United States entered tlie con- 
flict ill 19dl-1965. North Viet Nam lost no territory. Indeed, in some 
respects America was no fartlier aliead than in 1954, when \\’ashington 
declined to support the Geneva Agreements. Surprisingly, tlicsc were 
realfimied in the first article of Ute new cease-fire pact and in tJirec 
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otlier places.''- The United States had been fighting for self-determina 
Vietnamese under a free government. But Viet Nam was 
stiJl divided, as in 1954, and President Thieu of South Viet Nam, who 
was authoritarian by Amcncan standards, openly declared that his coun- 
try was not ready” for democracy. Worse )ct, the North Vietnamese 
leave behind in South Viet Nam some unmentioned 
45,000 soldiers, who were not to be replaced. The argument was that, 
unable to receive further supplies, tljey would wither on the vine But 
pessimists predicted that they would don black pajamas, mingle with 
I le shadowy Viet Cong, and pursue guerrilla warfare until the Saigon 
regime collapsed. 

The cease-fire, though duly proclaimed, was openly violated hundreds 
or tliousands of times in subsojuent weeks, with thousands of Vietnamese 
casualties. Heavy American bombings of Communist centers in Laos and 
Cambodia, unprotected by the new agreements, continued intermittently. 
The first contingents of American prisoners of war came home, blessing 
President Nixon for having bombed his way to a nominal cease-fire — and 
their release. A handful of neutrals, by prearrangement limited to a 
scant 1,160 men, began to arrive to police the so-called peace for the 
four-nation International Commission of Control and Supervision. Ameri- 
can heavy bombers remained poised on Guam, in Thailand, and on navy 
carriers, ready to attack North Viet Nam anew should continuing viola- 
tions of the cease-fire become intolerable 
President Nixon rejoiced over the “peace with honor," despite many 
complaints that he had won neither “peace” nor “honor." He evidently 
believed that America would retrieve her prisoners of war and would not 
have to strong-arm President Thieu into accepting terms that would 
guarantee an immediate Communist takeover. In securing a negotiated 
settlement, the United Stales won the assent of President Thieu, pre- 
served its credibility with its alb'es. averted a McGovemite "bug out,” 
and saved more face than many critics thought possible or even 
desirable. Yet the truce was, as Nixon admitted, “fragile,” and, unlike the 
situation in Korea, the enemy still occupied a large part of the country 
that America had attempted to rescue. Cynics said that about all the 
United States got out of Viet Nam, after Ae longest war in its history, 
was its troops and prisoners of war, after some 46,000 Americans had 
been killed. 300,000 had been wounded, and $130 billion had gone down 
the drain. 

Dr. Kissinger observed that the cease-fire might hold if “good will” 
prevailed on both sides. But good unll was in short supply. So bitter 
was tlie feeling beriveen the South Welnamcse and the Viet Cong that 
neither side in Paris would affix its signatures to the same piece of 
paper. The immediate reaction of most Americans with opinions (many 
“Aitieles 5, 8, 20. 
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contradictory) revealed Uiat the cease-fire was most welcome, that it 
was actually “peace with honor,” that South Viet Nam got better terms 
than North Viet Nam, tliat the truce would probably not last, and that 
the Communists would eventually take ov<^. When the showdown came, 
the polices believed, the United States should not renew the bombing 
and certainly not send in more war materiel and ground troops.®* 

A somewhat chastened United States thus embarked upon an un- 
certain course that was acceptable to much of world opinion, especially 
in Communist countries. The Russians and the Chinese, both of whom 
may have applied pressure to North Viet Nam, were evidently pleased. 
On February 22, 1973, Washington and Peking each announced the 
forthcoming establishment of a liaison office in the others capital — that 
is, virtual diplomatic recognition. A few days later, on hfarch 2, 1973, a 
twelve-nation conference in Paris, including the United States, China, 
Russia, Bntain, and France, agreed to underwrite the new cease-fire.®* At 
long last, officially and on paper at Icas^ America had shouldered its 
peace commitment off onto an international body. 
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Epilogue: 

From Colonies to Colossus 


We are partieipanis, whether we would or not, in 
the life of the world. The interests of all nations are 
our own also. We ore partners with the rest. What 
affeeis mankind is inevitably our a^air as well as the 
affair of Europe ottd of Asia. 

Woodrow Wujos, 1910. 


THE END OF THE ACE OF OSTi^CHlS^f 
The Umm) States came into existence a$ a group of thinly populated 
colonies perched on the eastern seaboard of the North American con> 
tinent. It entered upon the 20lh Century as a gigantic world power, 
stretching magnificently from Maine to Manila, from Panama to the 
Foie. It emerged bom hvo world wars as the richest and most powerful 
nation on the globe, supplanting Great Britain as the object of universal 
envy. 

The world has changed, and the basic factors shaping American foreign 
policy, as outlined in the first diapter of this book, have changed with it 
The United States is no longer geographically isolated: the Atlantic 
Ocean is now much smaller than was the Aegean Sea in the days of 
Socrates. The republic no longer has weak neighbors: the miracles of 
modem communication and transportatioa have made all nations neigh- 
bors. It no longer has room on this continent for tenitorial expansion; 
all contiguous lands have been staked out by others. It is no longer 
agitated to the extent that it once was by huge and undigested bodies of 
“hyphenates." The famed melting pot, immigration quotas, and the under- 
takers hearse have all done their wojJ^ although certain noisy but dimin- 
ishing groups remain. 

Nor have the changes ended here. The nation can no longer count on 
Europe's distresses as its first Ime of defense: the svorld’s distresses are 
9fl 
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now its distresses. The globe is like a huge drum; thump it anywhere, and 
it reverberates everywhere. Finally, the United States can no longer enjoy 
the luxury ol subordinating foreign affairs to domestic affairs. With the 
nation’s very life at stake, its citizens dare not thrust their heads into 
isolationist sands while the rest of the earth is in convulsion. 


POLICIES ARE MADE FOR NATIONS 

As fundamental conditions have changed, basic American foreign 
policies have changed with them, though sometimes with dangerous 
slowness. What, for example, has been the fate of the six traditional 
foreign policies described briefiy in the first chapter of this book? 



Freedom of the seas, once the first line of defense of wcok-navy nU' 
tions like adolescent America, is no longer a burning issue. The United 
States, a great naval power, has no more use for this shackle than big* 
navy Britain liad in the 19th Century. 

The Open Door, though still a desirable objective, b sagging on rusted 
hinges. This js notably true in those sast areas of the world where the 
Iron Curtain of Soviet communism and the Bamboo Curtain of Chinese 
communism have descended. 

The Monroe Doctrine, originally a unilateral policy of the United 
States, has become a multilateral possession of all the co-operating re- 
publics of tl»e Western Hemisphere— a kind of Pan-Amcricanized defense 
dovUlne. The threat of Nazism, followed by the menace of communism. 
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induced tJie United States to sliare its precious dogma witli its hemi- 
sphenc neighbors. 

Pan-Americanism, except notably for Castro’s Cuba, has sporadically 
nimblrngs from overseas. Bv the Rio Pact 
0 / je United States became united with its t\\enty southern neigh- 

ors m ^'bat amounted to a hcnjijpberic defensive aJJianee. 

solabonism likewise has gone the way of the horse and buggy. The 
po icy of no-entangling alliances has been spectacularly reversed, in 
response to outside dangers, to the point where the United States is in- 
\ol\ed in more than forty entangling alliances. Nonintervention has be- 
romc wholesale intenention. whether in World War I, World War II, 

^ or the \'ict Nam War. The republic is no longer content 

to drift at the mercy Qf events; it Is determined to use its enormous power 
to control those evetits in the interests of its own peace and security 
Noninvolvement has become involvement in die affairs of several score 
of nations, whether through economic or military programs. The United 
Stales cannot afford to leave the world alone because the world will not 
leave it alone. 

The peaceful settlement of disputes, in general, has taken deeper root 
Wars had lost their glamor even before the ill-starred Viet Nam blood 
bath. Modern conflicts can be so catastrophic that men must, at almost 
any price, avoid a global conflagration. The contrast between America’s 
support of the UN and her rejection of the League of Natioas provides 
abundant proof of this changed attitude. 

Most of the shifts or reversals in these basic foreign policies were not 
freely willed by the American public. Tbey were forced upon the nation 
by outside menaces, whether Axis or Communist. The objectives of the 
old ideals — peace, security, freedom — vvere not being achieved. New 
policies, or new twists to old pobcies, had to be adopted to cope with 
changed conditions. Just as the Sabbath is made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath, so policies are made for nations, and not nations for 
policies. When policies fail to attain their objectives, tliey should be 
scrapped, no matter how hallowed their associations, in favor of new 
ones that promise to be successfuL 

THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 
Ignorance is still perhaps the most formidable roadblock in the path 
of far-visioned foreign poL'cies. The statesmen in Washington, as well as 
the great mass of better-informed citizens, know that America is no 
longer living in the era of William McKinley. But a dangerous imnority of 
the voters do not know tliis. Many do not realize that rigid isolationism 
is both dead and dangerous; that the workaday American must learn to 
put himself in the sandals of other people and view their problems 
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through their colored spectacles, that he must cultivate understanding 
and tolerance, that he must sublimate suspicion and ill will, that he must 
meet the other fellow at least halfway, and that he must continue to 
invest some of his precious sovereignty in what mankind hopes will be 
an effective world organization. 

But the confused citizen cannot see all these basic truths clearly. All 
too often he is indifferent, ignorant, or misled by ill-informed, biased, and 
sometimes unscrupulous editors, columnists, radio commentators, and 
politicians If the American people, through their Congress, insist on 
economic nonco-operation, ruinous tariff barriers, and other impediments 
to international intercourse, they will have their way — with the risk of 
disaster. America cannot exist forever as an island of prosperit)' in a 
world of poverty. 

The level of American foreign policy, which sooner or later feels the 
impact of public opinion, cannot rise substantially higher than the masses 
will let it. Various polls have consistently shosvn that the lower one goes 
doNvn the educational scale into the sub-eighth-grade group, one finds 
more provincialism, more isolationism, more militarism, more jingolsnt, 
more indifference to foreign affairs, more preoccupation with the World 
Series and other domestic trivia, more race prejudice, more distrust of 
foreigners, more desire for superpatriotic text books, more demand for 
high tariff barrien and other instruments of economic nonco-operation, 
more insistence on harsh terms for international debtors, more reluctance 
to pay foreign sers-ice officers and other public servants adequate salaries, 
more shortsightedness in foreign affairs, more unwillingness to sec tliat 
there are at least two sides to most complicated disputes, more blind 
attachment to the concept of sovereignty, and more opposition to even 
a moderate amount of international co-operation. 

A tremendous job in pubhc education needs to be done Narrowness, 
intolerance, bigotry, witch-hunting, and demagoguery fatten on ig- 
norance. American educational institutions must receive more generous 
support from the taxpayers, because the proper kind of education is a 
relatively cheap foim of international life insurance. If the people con- 
trol foreign policy, as broadly they do. they should know something 
about the complicated mechanism they are controlling. The schools and 
colleges must offer more and better work in foreign languages, history, 
geography, foreign affairs, comparative government, Internationa] eco- 
nomics, international law, and international organization. The press, the 
radio, the public forums, and other informational agencies must rise to 
their responsibilities to present sound and enlightening information about 
the outside world. Events in strange and faraway places may hatch 
troubles that will come to roost in the United States. 

Upon every citi/x-ii in this democracy rests a solemn obligation to 
inform himself, so that he may shape American foreign policy— Air forciy* 
policy— along constructive and far-visioned lines. 
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FROM ADOLESCENCE TO ADULTHOOD 

people, on ihe ubole, have shown a surprising maturity 
in dealing with foreign affairs since the end of World War II. In 1919 
they were forced by events onto the global stage, but they fled like 
children from their new responsibilities, and left the still-bom League 
of Nations in the laps of the other powers. But today the American peo- 
ple are locked on the world stage; there is no place to hide The question 
is not whether they will play a role; the question is whether they will 
play a role that is irresponsible or one that is commensurate with their 
proliferating power and responsibilities. As the world grows smaller, 
their obligations grow bigger. 

^Vho would have predicted before World ^Var II that in the two dec- 
ades thereafter the American taxpayer would spend about ?I00 billion 
abroad in various projects of defense and foreign aid? These expenditures 
were not prompted primanly by humanitarian motives. They were based 
generally on the assumption that the defense of certain foreign countries 
was essential for the defense of the United States. An acceptance of this 
fundamental but financially costly truth has been perhaps the most 
striking proof of the new maturity of the American people. Most citizens 
have evidently come to realize that they can have only the foreign policy 
that they are willing to pay for. 

The United States has thus been thrust into the unwanted position of 
leader of the free nations. If it goes down, they may all go down like a 
row of falling dominoes. Walt Whitman ivrote with curiously prophetic 
vision in 1865: 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the Seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson. 

Pioneers) O pioneersl 

The elder races have faltered, and the American people have taken up 
the burden, which at times seems "etemai’’ But America can no more 
return to the relatively carefree days of 1789 than an adult with a large 
family can return to the carefree days of his childhood. Tiny nations like 
Switzerland, which cannot control world events and therefore have no 
responsibility for them, are in some degree to be envied by the great 
powers that must carry the heavy end of the log. 

Not all Americans are bearing their new burdens cheerfully and re- 
sponsibly. Not all of them are prepared to recognize that them very way 
of life is jeopardized by outside menaces. Many are grumbling over de- 
fense expenditures, not realizing that to Communists the most eloquent 
language is that of force. Many are m a mood to be taken in by Marxist 
smiles and wiles. Many would gladly cut off all foreign aid from certain 
countries whose continued freedom would further safeguard the freedom 
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of the United States. Many do not perceive that liberty is more precious 
than dollars, and that when freedom is lost all is lost. 

Many shortsighted Americans, unaware dial some of the most im- 
portant battles of the Cold War are being fought on the ideological 
front, are determined to choke the Voice of America and other propa- 
ganda weapons of the United States Information Agency. Many naively 
believe that America's democracy is so perfect that it speaks for itself in 
stentorian tones the world over. But the Cold War is also a war of words, 
and the Communists have put so much money and effort into this phase 
of it that they have achieved spectacular success. The American propa- 
ganda campaign, when compared with the Soviet sound truck, has at 
times seemed like a tin whistle. 

Many complacent Americans do not know that ideas are more potent 
than tanks — and a good deal less costly; and that one cannot kill ideas 
with bayonets, only with better ideas, properly conveyed. What America 
needs is not so much A bombs or H bombs as I bombs— Idea Bombs. 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

Eternal vigilance is traditionally the price that one bas to pay for 
one’s hberties. Yet many Americans, unfamiliar with the iron discipline of 
communism, are reluctant to sacrifice their luxuries for their priceless 
freedoms. Many are blindly determined to have business as usual, profits 
as usual, pleasures as usual, Cadillacs as usual. They refuse to concede 
that politics should stop at the water’s edge, and that the United States, 
so far as possible under a bipartisan program, should present a united 
front to its diplomatic adversaries. A nation can have only one set of 
foreign policies at a time. 

Some impatient Americans — a liny minonty — are eager to withdraw 
from the United Nations or to campaign for utterly visionary substitutes. 
The United Nations, although in some respects a disappointment, has 
proved more successful than the old League of Nations. Nations want to 
get into it rather than out of it. 

Many Americans do not have the patience to sustain a long-range 
program in foreign affairs, and the Communists arc counting on this 
weakness. The ordinary American wearies quickly of well doing; he is 
too willing to appease or to postpone the evil day. The American people 
must gird themselves for a long campaign and learn to live with chronic 
crisis. 

Many Americans, especially those of the sub-eighth-grade group, are 
too ready to follow the leadershop of headline-hogging demagogues. 
These gentry, in their search for scapegoats rather than solutions, have 
been conspicuously successful in divertmg attention from the dangers of 
communism abroad to the lesser or imagined dangers of communisni at 
home. Many are prone to smear with the label of communism all those 
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who disagree with them or even have forward-looking views. Noncon- 
iormtsm and communism are not the same thing. America was founded 
by nonconformists, and one of her most cherished rights is the right to be 
'\Tong. ® 

Some misguided Americans are prepared to strangle their basic free- 
oms in their own hands in an effort to protect them. What shall it 
profit a nation if, to find securi^’, it adopts the methods of the dictators, 
whether Fascist or Communist? Truth should not become a captive in the 
and of the free. If Americans gi%e up some of their basic freedoms in 
order to buy security, they may soon find themselves without either 
reedom or security. If they tear themselves asunder with internal dis- 
sensions, whether ideological or racial, they cannot live up to their high 
responsibility as torchbearer of the free world. A nation divided against 
itself cannot lead. 


DENJOCRACY ON THE DEFENSIVE 

^Vhen the American colonies declared their independence in 1776, 
democracy was on trial. Despotism, absolutism, monarchism, and illiber- 
alism were its sworn foes. But the American people cherished a faith in 
freedom that was not to be denied, and they wrought the miracle known 
as America in the face of foreign frowns. 

As in 1776, the American democracy is again on trial Most of its 
people (excepting the one-sixth below the poverty line) are fat. sated, 
Contented, “gone soft.” With only 6 per cent of the world’s population, 
they enjoy about 40 per cent of the world’s wealth. The war is on to the 
knife with the Communists for the support of the uncommitted one-third 
of the world. And the spokesmen for world communism, with their illusory 
appeal to downtrodden humanity, have seized the ideological offensive. 

The United States was once a revolutionary force in a world of con- 
servatism. It is now a conservative force in a world of revolutionism. The 
republic cannot contend on equal terms with its ideological foes unless it 
can recapture the dynamic faith that it had in democracy in the 19th 
Century. ’Then the most feared "rsuis”' were American constitutionalism, 
republicanism, and liberalism. ’The world is in the throes of a revolution, 
and if the United States Is to heJd its ground it must launch a counter- 
revolution of its own. 

Most Americans evidently do not realize that the best way to promote 
democracy abroad is to practice it at home — to live it. Imperfect products 
are difficult to export, and American democracy is less than perfect. Every 
exhibition of bigotr)’, intolerance, discrimination, or violence that pro- 
vides fuel for the Communist propaganda machine discredits the very 
democracy which the United SUles is striving to uphold. 

"Peaceful coexistence” with Communism seems impossible. But "com- 
petitive coexistence’ has been going on since 1917, when the Moscow 
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Communists launci^ed liieir ideological war against capitalism, and it 
can presumably continue for a long time. Tlic alternative seems to be 
World War III, in which there will be no winners. Coexistence of a sort 
IS better than no existence at all. 

The world crisis is formidable — ^but so is the United States. The 
American people, relative to ihcir existing strength, have confronted 
and surmounted crises of comparable magnitude before. There is no need 
for defeatism; die republic is immensely strong. The American people 
should pray not so much for problems to disappear as for the resolution 
to grapple with problems in a manner befitting their vast strength. And 
above all they should elevate to high place men to match dieir mountains 
— men of strength and vision — for where there is no vision the nation 
stagnates and ultimately perishes. 
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Glossary of Diplomatic Terms' 


I^sftEVTATio.vsj cl. (compare)i e.g. (for example), Fr. {French)-, Lat (Latin).] 
The page references are to examples in this book. 

abrogate. Formally to annul, as of agreements. 
ad Me (Lat.). Pertaining to this case alone, as an ad-hoc committee. 
ad interim (Lat.). Temporary, as an a<f-inlerim agreement 
admireltij court. A court having lurisdicUon over maritime questions. 
a*de-m4moire (Fr.). ^Vntten outline or stimmaiy of a doemnent 
ambaisadoT. A diplomatic agent of the highest rank 

^glophile. A great admirer of England or things English. Cf. Francophile, etc. 
Anglophobe. One strongly averse to England. Cf. Japanophobe, etc. 
appeoicmenl. Giving in to the demands of a dangerous power in the hope of 
averting further trouble. 

armistice. A suspension of irulitary operations by mutual agreement 
aa/lum. Extension of protection to poLbea) refugees by a foreign government or 
its representatives. 

attachi (Fr.). An official attached to a diplomatic staffi, as a military attach^. 
autarky. A state of economic self-sufficiency. 
autonomy. The power or right of seZf-govcnuncnt 

balance of power. Such an equilibrium m the pm^er of neighboring states to 
wage war on one another as to deter or preclude hostilities. 
belligerency, recognition of. Recognition (as by a proclamation of neutrali^) 
that a state of war exists between two or more governments. 
belligerent. A nation engaged in waging war. 

benevolent neutrality. Tetmnica! neulrabty that favors one belligerent. 
bilateral. Affiecling reciprocally two parties, as a bilateral trea^. 
blacklist. In wartime a list ot enemy-connected firms, at home or in a neutral 
country, with which a belligerent forbids its nationals to trade. P. 5S6. 
blockade. The interdiction of communication by armed force; traditionally the 
patroliing of an enemy’s ports so clewe^ by wae^ps as to male ingress ot 
egress hazardous. 

broken voyage. See continuous vaya^ 

buffer state A small independent state between two larger nval sUtes. 
capita/ ship. Defined in 1922 as a warsfep (except aircraft carriers) of more 

than 10.000 tons, or carrying larger than 8 inch guns. 

♦ The working definitions that follow are confined largely to Aroencan experience 
^ necessanly reduced to bnef compass. Consult unabndged dictionaries and 
treatises for fuller eipUnations. ^tled are familiar or obvwus lenns, some terms 
defined in the text, and highly lechmeal terms. 
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capitulation. A suirender on stipulated terms; ao agreement (usually in Near 
East) granting extraterritorial rights. See extraterritoriality. 
career diplomat (or man). Professional diplomat, in contrast to political ap- 
pointee. t • • » 

cartel. An agreement between contending belligerents regulating tneu inter- 
course; a combination of frusts to promote monopolistic practices. 
casus belli (Lat.). An alleged justification for war. 
casus foederis (Lat.). A case within the provisions of a treaty. 
chancellery. The office of an embassy or legation. 

clwrge daffaires (Fr.). Commonly chargi. A temporary substitute for the 
regular diplomatie representative; a regular diplomat of inferior grade. 
closed incident. A settled diplomatic question. 

Cold V/ar. An international struggle waged by means short of armed combat. 
collective security. Maintenance of world peace by concerted action of the 
powers, or an orgaiuzation of the powers, against an aggressor or poten- 
tial aggressor. 

Colossus of the North. Approbrious synonym for U.S.A- in Latin America. 
Cominform. Communist Information Bureau, estabbshed 1947. P. 748. 
Comintern. Communist International, established in Moscow, 1919. P> SM- 
comttu of nations. The consideratioa and good understanding among nations 
that lead each to respect the laws and institutions of the others. Hence an 
act of comity. 

communiQuI (Fr.). A piece of information given out offirially. 
condominium. A joint administration by several powers. P. 426. 
consortium. An international business or banking combination, 
eofwul general; consul; vice-consul; consular agent. Officials, usually ranked in 
the order given, appointed by a foreign country to serve the commercial 
interests of that countiy abroad; also to protect seamen, 
consulate. Office of a consul. 
consulate general. Office of a consul generaL 

containment. The restriction of communism to fixed territorial limits, 
continuous voyage. A voyage which, in view of its obvious purposes, is regarded 
as continuous, even though interrupled. P. 324. 
contraband of war. That which may be seized by a belhgerent when being sent 
to its enemy. Before "total war” made su^ distinctions illusory, exports 
to a belligerent were classified as absolute contraband (e.g., explosives): 
conditional contraband (depending on their use for warlike or peaceful 
purposes, e g , horses); and noncontraband (e.g., soap). 
convention. A treaty, often multi-power and specific in nature, such as one 
relating to postage or copyright. 

convoy. To protect merchantmen with armed escort; a group of ships so con- 
voyed. 

counselof. A high career officer assigned to an embassy or legation. 
coup detat (Fr.). Sudden forcible overthrow of a government. 
credentials. Documents issued by a government to its diplomatic agent show- 
ing that he is entitled to exercise the official power of representation. 
dean; doyen. Senior member in service of a given group of mplomats. 
de facto (Lat.). A de facto government is one actually functioning, usually 
after an armed upheaval, but not yet permanently established or recog- 
nized. 

de jure (Lat). A de jure government is one deemed lawful, though it may or 
may not be de facto. 
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^marche (Fr.) A diplomatic stqi or representation. 

enounce. To gue form.il notice of the teimination of a treaty or aereement. 
detente (Fr.). A relaxation of international tension. 
plomalic agent. A diplomatic representative of a nation In order of conven- 
tional rank: ambassador; minister (fuD title: envoy extraorinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary); minister resident, charge d'a§aires. 
dipiomofic immunity. See immunity, diplomatic. 

a^atch. A written report, conammly sent to home office by agent in field 
ollar Diplomacy. Governmental use of private investors to promote foreign 
policy (p. 530); also conducting foreign pobey to help private investors, 
otom'ng Street. Location in London of British Foreign Office and other offices, 
do ^Tionym for Foreign Office or British government 

Drago Doctrine. Forbidding the use of force in the collection of intemationjl 
public debts. P. 502. 

embassy. The ambassador and his suite; his residence or office. 

entente^ (Fr.). An understanding or agreement between two or more nations. 

enuoy. General term for an official on a diplomatic mission. 

«riooy citraordinaru and minisler ptenipelentianj. Full title of a diplomatic 
agent ranking oetuieen an ambassador and a minister resident 
exeeuUoo agent. Persona] envoy of President, not subject to Senate approval 


Executive agreement. One made by or on behalf of the President, and not sub* 
ject to Senate approval P. 7. 

exequatur. Written recognition of his authority given to a consular officer by the 
government to which he is accredited. 
expatriation, right of. Bight of a person to change his citizenship, 
expropriation. Confiscation of pioperty by a national government. 
extradition. The surrender of a person charged with crime by one nation to an- 
other. 

extraterritoriality. Exemption from the jurisdiction of local laws, as m China, 
where foreigners were long tried in their owm special courts. 
face. Dignity; prestige, as in the Oriental terni, “lose face." 
fait accompli (Fr.). Something accomplished and presumably iirevocabJe. 
faux pas (Fr.). A false step; a mistake. 

^hbusfer. To lead an unauthorized aimed force against a friendly nation. Par- 
ticipants in filibusterism are filibusters or filibusterers. P. 277. 
free ships, free goods Immunity of noncontraband enemy goods from captiue 
while being earned on neutral ships. 
freedom of the seas. Right of merdiantmen to traverse the high seas, 
freezing. Impounding the assets of a foreign nation or foreign nationals. P. 7p 
full powers. Wntten authority pVen a diplomatic agent or other representatiie 
by his government. 

genocide. Mass extermination of whole groups of people; e.g., Jews. 

gentlemen’s at-reemenf Agreement based on mutual honor. P. 523. 

good offices. Services of a third patty in broiging disputing parties together. 

Usually a prelude to mediation. See mediation. 
hegemony. The preponderant authority «>f a government or state. 

“hyphenated" Americans; ‘hyphenates. Immigrants attached to Old Country. 

iden«c.1’dentical. as an “identic" , 

imbroglio. Complicated or embarrassing state of affairs; embroilment. 
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immunity, diplomatic. Immunity of foreign envoys from local jurisdiction. 
impasse (Fr.). A predicament permitting no escape. 

imperialism. Policy of seeking to extend the domain or control of a nation in or 
over foreign territory. 

indefeasible auegiance. Dtiaensbip which a nation asserts is incapable of being 
changed. 

instructions. Directions or orders by the home forciRn office to an envoy in the 
field. 

insurgency. State of revolt short of an organized revolutionary government, not 
recognized as amountmg to belligerency. . 

inrem. To hold or detain persons or ships in wartime, whether enemy or neuffal. 
international lau3; law of nations. Body of principles which civilized nations 
regard as binduig on them in their dealings with one another, 
fron Curtain. An artifiaal barrier created by a govemment against international 
communication. 

jingo. A supporter of a bellicose policy in foreign afiairs; a chauvinist. 
justiciable. Recognized as being suitable for adjudication. 

Kiernlin. Seat of Soviet govemment; hence synonym for that government, 
legation. Official residence of a diplomatic minister. 

lefiter of maraua and reprisal. Wnlten authorization from a govemment pet- 
aaitting the recipient to engage in pnvaltering. See privateer. 

Logan Act. U.S. statute ^rbidmng unauthorized private negotiations. P. 96. 
mandate. Territory administered Iw a mandatory nation under a commission 
granted, for example, by the League of Nations. P. 605. 
mediation. Intercession of a third party in a dispute on the initiaD've or with too 
consent of the disputants. See good offices. 
minister. See envoy extraorinary and mioister plerupotentiary. 
mission. An envoy or body of special envoys; permanent foreign embassy or 
legation. 

modus Vivendi (Lat.). Temporary arrangement of affau^ pending a final settle- 
ment. 

most'favored'nation clause. Treaty clause by which one nation grants to another 
nation such privileges as it may grant to third nations. 
multilateral. Farttapated in by more than two nations, as an agreement. 
note. A formal cornmunication front one govemment to another, 
nuncio. Ambassador oi the Pope at a foreign capilaL 
Open Door. Equal opportunity for commercial intercourse. P. 2. 
order in council. In British govemment, an executive act by the sovereign and 
privy council which in the 19th Century was in fact an executive order by 
the cabinet alone. F. 122 n. 

Pon-Americonism. PoIict of ww^ieiation among the American Republics. 
paper blockade. A blockade not effectively enforced; hence no penalties should 
be attached to ignormg it. See blockade. 
persona grata (Lat.). A person acceptable as an envoy; opposite of persona non 

plebicite. Vote of the people in a pven te^on, usually on sovereignty, 
plenary. Full; entire, as a plenary session. 

plenipotentiary. Diplomatic agent with full power to negotiate as instructed. 
Porte. Government of the former Turkish Empire; also known as Sublime Porte. 
pourparler (Fr.). Informal conference to discuss a diplomatic issue, 
poteer poiilicj. Jntemational politics hy whidi a nation advances its interests 
through superior coercive power. 

precedence. Right of diplomats to precede others at public functions. 
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pniatecr. An armed private ship authorized by its government to prey on 
enemy shipping, subject to restrictions. Practice abolished by European 
powers at Pans in 1856; not used by the U.S. since 1815. 
pnze court. A court authorized to judge upon captures at sea in wartime, 
pro/cclorafc. Dependent nation o\er whid anotner nation assumes protection, 
pro/owh Preliminary memorandum of discussions; rules of diplomatic etiquette, 
^uai aOrsay. Fren^ foreign office or gov'emment (from its location), 
quid pro quo (Lat,). Something in return; an equivalent, 
ropproencment (Fr.). An estabushment of cordial relabons between powers. 
ratify. To make valid. In U.S. the Senate does not ratify treaties; it approves 
a treaty by a *4 vote. The President then ratifies the treaty, and ratifica- 
tions are normally exchanged with the other government or governments, 
reciprocity. Granting commercial privileges to another nation (usually lower- 
ing of tariff rates) in exchange for reciprocal concessions, 
recognition. Recognizing a new govenunent as exercising the powers of a state 
by entering into formal relations with it; often a recognition of independ- 
ence. Also recognition of insurgency or belligerency. 
reparations. Pajments in money or goocu by a power for damage inflicted, 
reprisal Retaliatory action by one nation against another. 
reservation. Limiting conditions attached to a treaty or other instrument. 
fight of visit and search. Right of a belligerent to search merchantmen on high 
seas to determine nationality or cargo. 

St. James's (Court). The Bntish court (after SL James’s Palace), 
nnctione. Penalties, usually economic or military, established for a breach of 
An international obligation. 

<el/-deferTninotion. Asserted right of a people (usually homogeneous) in a terri- 
torial unit to determine iKeir polibcal status. 
shirt-sleeve diplomacy. Direct, infoimaL unconventional diplomacy. 
sine qua non (Lat.). An indispensable thing or condition. P. 151. 
sovereignty. Supremacy in rule or power; sovereign power. 
sphere of tnterest. Also sphere of action or zone of influence. An area in which 
one power is permitted by others to exercise more or less exclusive influence. 

P. 479. 


state. In diplomacy, a sovereign nation or power. 
status quo (Lat.). State of affairs now existing. 

status quo ante helium (Lat.). SUle of affairs existing before the war. P. 153. 
suzerain. A state exercising political control (sovereignty) over another state. 
territorial waters. Marginal belt included within a states boundaries. 
three-mile limit. Extent to which a nation’s ciargmal belt has traditionally 
(thouffh not invariably) extended over adjacent seas. 
trial balloon. A proposal put forward tentatively to test public reactions. 
trusteeship Commission granted to a trustee nation by the United Nations. P. 770. 
two-thirc£ rule Constitutional provision by which Senate approval of treaties 
requires a two-thirds vote of those S^ton present. ^ ^ 

ulUmate destination. Final destination of goods. espeaalJy contraband, under 
doctrine of continuous vojage. See contouous voyage. 
ultimatum. Final terms. Their re;ertJW u^Uy ^ds negotiations. 
unilateral. One sided; said ci singWianded action bv one member of a group. 

Vatican. The papal government (aftwPope s olace). 

visa Endorsement made on a passpon penmttmg bearer to proceed. 

. ' I ripht of visit and search. 

mlilcJiolL Brttish government (after thorou^are of that name). 

JSc/mrirSse. Imf enal German Foreign Office (after street on which located). 
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Territorial Acquisitions 
of the United States 


DateUf 

date of 
ngnJng) 

Acquitidon 

(sq. ml.) 

How Acquired 

Price 

1733 

Onginal Territory 

892.135 

Treaty — Cl. Br 


iS03 

Louuiene 

827,987 

Putcaaso from France 

$15 miUioa in 

i3i9 

Florldei 

72,101 

Treaty with Spain 

cash and as* 
turned claiini 
$5 million In M* 
lumed claims 

1S45 

Teus 

369.160 

Independent Republic 

and relin- 
quishment of 
Texas claim 

1346 

Oregon 

236,541 

Annexed 

Treaty wjth Ct. Br. 

$15 million pliu 

1843 

Mexican Cession 

529.189 

Conquest from Mexico 

1653 

Gadsden Purchase 

29,670 

Purcliase from Mexico 

maximum 
clauns of 
$3.25 million 

$10 million 

1667 

Alaska 

530.400 

Purchase from Russia 

$7.2 million 

1667 

Midway Islands 

m 

Occupation 

1693 

llawal^n Islands 

6,407 

Independent Republic 


169S 

Philippine Islands 

114,400 

Annexed 

Conquest from Spain 

$20 million 

1696 

Puerto lUco 

3.435 

Conquest from Spain 


1653 


200 

Conrjucst from Spain 


1699 

Wake Island 

3 

Occupation 


1699 

Amencao Samoa 

76 

Uisision with Germany 


1503 

Panama Canal Zone 

549 

•ndCt. Br. 

Treaty with Panama 

$10 million; an- 

1910 

(perpetual lease) 

Vlrgla Islands 

133 

Purchase from OeO' 

nual payment 
of $250,000 
beginning 9 
ye»rs after 
rauficaiioa 




mark 

$25 milUoo 
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Previous Diplomatic Experience 
of Presidents 


PretiderJ 


Date Parti/ 


Dtplomatia Experience 


George WoiAingfon 
John Adame 

Thomat Jefferton 
Jamet Madlion 
Jamee Monroe 

lahrt Quincy Adame 


Andrew Jackson 
Martin Von Buren 

William Henry Harruon 
John Tyler 
James Knox Polk 
Zachary Taylor 
Mdlard Pdlmore 
FronUtn Pierce 


Apr. 30.17S»- Fed. 

Maf. 4.1797 

Mar. 4. 1797- Fed. 1778 France 

Mar. 4. 1801 1789 Netfierlasdt 

1779-83 Peace CommisriODer 
1788-87 Great Bntain 
Mar. 4.1801- R^' 1788-89 France 
Mar. 4, 1809 1790-93 Secretary of State 

X(ar. 4,160^ Rep. 1801-09 SecretaiyofState 
Mar. 4.1817 

Mar. 4.18)7- Rep. 1794-98 France 

Mar. 4.1825 1803-04 France 

1803-06 Great Bntain 

1801 Spain 

1811-14 Secretary of State 
Mar. 4.1625- Rep. 1794-97 NetLerlanda 

Mar. 4.1829 1797-01 Frurda 

1809-14 Russia 

1814 Feace Commissioner 
1815-17 Great Bntain 
1617-25 Secretary of State 

Mar. 4.1829- Dan. 

Mar. 4.1837 

Mar. 4. 1637- Oem. 1829-31 Secretary of State 
Mar. 4,1841 1631-32 Great Britain (uncon- 

£nnedl 

Mar. 4. 1841— \Vhig 1828-29 Coiombu 

Apr. 4.1841 

Apr. 6. 1841- Whig 

Mar. 4.1845 

Jtiar. 4. 1845- Dens. 

Mar. 4.1849 

Mar. 5.1849- Whig 

July 9. 1850 

July 10.1850- Whig 

Mar. 4.1853 

Mar. 4, 1853- Dem. 

Mar. 4, 1857 


•The Republican Party of Jeffersf" 

RepubbcTnW organized m 1854. 


,«>» »o be confused with tbe p 
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President 

Date 

Party 

Diplomalic Experience 

James Buchanan 

Mar. 4, 18S7- 

Dem. 1832-33 

Russia 

Mar. 4, 1861 

1845-19 

1853-56 

Secretary of Stale 

Great Britain 

Abraham Lincoln 

Mar. 4.1861- 
Apr. 15,1865 

Rep. 


Andrew Johnson 

Apr. 15,1865- 
Mar. 4.1869 

Union 


Ulysses Simpson Grant 

Mar. 4.1869- 
Mar. 4.1ST7 

Bep. 


Rutherford Birchard 


Mar. 5,1877- 
Mar. 4.1881 

Rep. 


James Abram Garfetd 

Mar. 4.1881- 
SepL 19. 1881 

Rep. 


Chester Alan Arthur 

Sept. 20, 1881- 
Mar. 4,1885 

Rep. 


Grover Cleveland 

Mar. 4.1885- 
Mar. 4, 1889 

Dem. 


Benfamln Harrison 

Mar. 4.1889- 
Mai. 4,1893 

Rep. 


Grover Cleveland 

Mar. 4,1893- 
Mar. 4.1897 

Dem. 


William McKinley 

Mu. 4.1897- 
Sept 14, 1001 

Rep. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

S«pt. 14. 1901- 
Slat. 4.1909 

Rep. 

Special envoy to Pop* 

Wdliam Howard Taft 

Mar. 4.1909- 
Mu. 4.1913 

Rep. 1902 

Woodrow Wdsm 

Mu. 4.1915- 
Mar. 4.1921 

Dem. 


Warren Camollel 

Harding 

Mu. 4.1921- 
Aug. 2.1923 

Rep. 


Cotuin Coolidge 

Aug. 3.1923- 
Mar. 4.1929 

Rep. 

Food Relief experience 

Herbert Clarh Hoover 

Mar. 4. 1929- 
Mar. 4.1933 

Bep. 

Franklin Delano 

Roosevelt 

Mu. 4.1933- 
Apr. 12.1045 

Dem. 


Harry S. Truman 

Apr. 12.194S- 
Jaa 20.1953 

Dem. 


Dwight D. EUerdujicer 

Jan. 20,1053- 

Rep. 

MiLtary-Diplomatic 

experience 

John F. Kennedy 

Jan. 20,1061- 
Nov. 22, 1063 

Dem. 

London Embassy: 

Senate Foreign 

RelatioQS Committee 

Lyndon B. Johruon 

Nov. 22, 1063- 
Jan. 20,1969 

Dem. 

Various diplomatic 
missions abroad as 

Vice President: 

Viel Nam, Berlin, etc. 

Richard St. Hiion 

Jan. 20.1069- 

Rep. 

Numerous diplomatic 
missions abroad as 
Vice President: 

Latin Amenca ( 1958). 
Russu (1959). etc. 
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Previous Diplomatic Experience 
of Secretaries of State 


Dote* 

of Service Diplomctie Experience 

Mar. 22. 1790- 17S5-«9 Fiance 
Dec. 31. 1793 
Edmund Randolph Jan. 2.1794- 

Aug. 20. 1795 
Timothy Picketing Dec. 10,1795- 

^darru Fed. Timothy Picketing May X2 , 1600 

JohnMatthaU June O.ISOO- 1797-98 Fiaoce 

_ Feb. 4.1801 

JfStnon Rep.‘ fame* Uaditon May 2, 1801- 

Mar. 3,1809 

Madison Rep. Robert SmitA Mar. 0,1809- 

Apr. 1,1811 

famesMonroe Apr. ^1811- 1794-98 France 

Mar. 3.1817 1803-04 France 

1833-00 GreatBntsia 
1604 Spain 

Monroe Rep. John Quincy Adams Sept 22, 1817- 1794-97 Netherlands 
Mar. 3,1825 1797-01 Pnjssia 

1809-14 Ruuu 
1814 Peace Conunis- 


Presulent Party Sectetary of State 
IFflahlngton Fed. Thomas Jefettoa 


Adams Rep. Henry Clay 

Jacksort Dem. Martin Von Ruren 


Van Buren Dem. 
Harrison Whig 
Tyler Whig 


Edward LMngtion 
Louis McLane 

John FofiylA 
John Forsyth 
Daniel Webster 
Daniel Webster 


doner 

1815-17 Great firitam 
Mar. 7, 1825- 1814 Peace Commis- 
Mar. 3^ 1829 sioner 

hlar. 28. 1829- 1831-32 Great Bntain 
May 23, 1831 (not con- 

firmed by 
Senate) 

May 24, 1831- 
Xlay 29. 1833 

May 29. 1833- 1829-31 Great Britain 
June 30. 1834 

July 1.1834- 1819-22 Spain 
Mar. 3. 1841 
Mar. 0,1841- 
May 8, 1843 


• The Bepublican Party of Jefferson'* time I* not to be confused with the present 
ilepublicn W i« '»»• 
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President 
Tyler (cont.) 

Polk 

Toyler 

Fillmore 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Cicrrd 

Hayu 

Garfeld 

Arthur 

Cleceland 

Harrison 


Cleceland 

iIcKinley 

Rocsereli 


Appendix 


Party Secretary of State 
AbelP. Upshur 
John C. Calhoun 
Dem. James Buchatuin 
Whig John M. Clayton 
Whig Daniel Webster 
Edward Everett 
Dem. Wi/(lam L, Marcy 
Dem. l^ewis Cast 



Jeremiah S. Black 

Dec. 17, 1860- 
Mar. 5.1861 

Rep. 

William H. Setuirtf 

Mar. 6. 1861- 

Union 

Wdllam H. Seuord 

Mar. 4.1869 

Rep. 

EliKu B . W oihfcum# 

Mm. s.iBea- 
Mar. 16. 1869 


Hamilton Fish 

Mar. 17. 1869- 
Mar. 12,1877 

Rep. 

William M. Ecartt 

Mar. 12,1877- 
Mar. 7,1881 

Rep. 

James C. Blame 

Mar. 7.1881- 

Rep. 

James G. Blaine 

Dec. 19. 1881 

Frederick T. Fre- 

Dec. 19,1881- 


linghuyien 
rhomoj F. Bayard 

Mar. 6,1885 

Dem. 

Mar. 7.1885- 
Mar. 8.1889 

Rep. 

James G. Blaine 

Mar. 7.1889- 
June 4,1892 


John IV. Foster 

June 29. 1892- 
Feb. 23,1893 

Dem. 

Woltcr Q. Gresham 

Mar. 7,1893- 
May 28, 1895 


Bichard Olncy 

June 10, 1695- 
Mar. 5, 1897 

Rep. 

John Sherman 

Mar. 6. 1897- 
Apr. 27.1898 


WiOiam R. Day 

Apr. 28.1893- 
Sept 16. 1698 


John Hay 

Se^ 60. 1893- 

Rep. 

fohn Hey 

July 1,1905 


Flihu Root 

July 19. locs- 
Jask 27.1909 


Robert Bacors 

Jan. 27,1909- 
ilar. 5. 1909 


of Service Diplomatic Experience 

July 24,1843- 
FeL 28. 1844 
Apr. 1, 1844- 
Mv. 10, 1845 

Mar. 10. 1845- 1832-33 Russia 
Mar. 7, 1849 
Mar. 8,1849- 
July 22.1850 
July 23,1850- 

OcL 24, 1852 „ , 

Nov. 6, 1832- 1841-45 Great Britain 
Mat. 3.1853 
Mar. 8,1853- 
Mar. 6,1857 

Mar. 6,1857- 1838-42 France 
Dec. 14.] 


1873-30 Mexico 
1680-81 Russia 
1883-85 Spain 
1890-91 SpeaalEn^oy 
at Large 


1897-98 Asst. Sec. of 
Sute 

1865 Sec. of Leg, 
Paru 

1867-69 Sec. of Leg- 
Madna. 

1879-81 First Asst- S. 
of S. 
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PrefidfTit 

Taft 

WUson 


Harding 

Caolidge 

Hoovtr 

lioosei:eU 


EitetAouet 


Data 

Partif Seerctaryef State cf Service Diplomatic Experience 


Rep. EhilandcT C. Knox 



Robert L^ruing 


Boinbridge Colby 

Rep, Charles E. Hughes 
Rep, Charles E. Hughes 
Frank B. KeBogg 

Rep. Henry L. Stlmson 


Mar. 6. 190^ 

Mar. 5.1913 
Mar. 5,1913. 

June 9.191S 

June 24. 1915- 1914-15 

Feb. 13. 1920 

Mar. 23, 1920- 

Mar. 4. 1921 

Mar. 5.1921- 

Mar. 4,1925 

Mar. 5,1925- 1924-25 

Mar. 23. 1929 

Mar. 23. 1929- 1927 

Xlar. 4,1933 


Counselor, 
State Dept 


Great Britain 

Special repre- 
tentative to 


Dem. Cordell Hull 

Edward R. Stet- 
linius, Jr. 

Dem. Edu^dR.S/et’ 
tinlus, Jr. 

James F. Bym« 

George C. StanhaO 
Dear* C. Achesott 
Rep. John F. DuOes 


Mar. 4.1933- 
Nov. 27. 1944 
Dec. ), 1944- 1943-44 

}aj>e S7, ms 


Nicaragua 


Under See. ot 
State 


f july 2. 1945- 
Jan. 20.1947 
Jait 21. 1947- 
ao. 20,1949 
an. 21,1949- 
ao. 20,1953 
ID. 21,1953- 
Apr. 15, 1959 


1945 At YalU 
1945-47 China mltsion 

1941-45 Aut S. of 5. 
1945-47 Under 5. of S. 
1945-50 del San Fraa 
Conf.j UN 
Astembly; 
adviser to 
S. of S. re 

1951 Japan treaty 


Christian A. Herter Apr. 21. 1959- 
Jan. 20, 1961 


1916-17 Attach^, 
Berlin 


Kennedy Dem. Dean Rusk 


Johnson 


Dem. Dean Rusk 
Rep. Wilham P. Rogers 


Henry A Kissinger 


1917-16 Spl. Assist, 
State Dept 

1916-19 Sec. to U.S. 

delegation. 
Pans Conf. 

1920-21 European 
Belief 
Council 

1957—59 Under Sec. 

of Stale 

Jan- 21, 1961- 1946-51 Various offices 
m State 
Dept 

Jan 20.1969 

Jan. 22.1^9- 1967 US. rep to 

Sepl 3. 1973 UN General 

Assembly 

Sept 22. 1973- 1969-73 National 
Secimty 
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General Bibliography 


The indispensable bibliographical work is S. F. Bemis and G. C. Gnffin. 
Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921 (Washing- 
ton, 1935). It should be brought more up to date by Oscar Handlin, 
eds.. Harvard Guide to American History (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). The 
most valuable treaty compilabon is D. H. Miller, ed.. Treaties and A”* 
ternational Acts of the United States of America (8 vols., Washington, T 
1948), which unfortunately comes only throu^ 1863. It may be supplement 
by W. M. Malloy, comp., Treaties, Conventions, Jnternatloml Acts, Frotocois 
and Agreements between the Untied Slates of America and other Towers, 
1776-1923 (3 vols., Washington. 1910-1923). The official Foreign Relatwris 
of the United States began the annual publicaUon of selected documents m 
1862, and is now about twenty years m arrears. The unofficial 
American Foreign Relations was published annually from 1938 through 193 
by the World Peace Foundation; since 1951, by the Council on Foreign 
tions. A useful compilation is R. J. Bartlett, ed., The Record of Amedwn 
Diplomacy {4th ed., New York, 1964). A classic pertaining to American di- 
plomacy IS J. B. kioore, A Digest of International Law (8 vob., Washington. 
1908). This work has been brought more up to date by G. H. Hackworth, m 
Digest of International Law (8 vob., Washington, 1940-1944) and by 
jone M. Whiteman in Digest of International Law (14 vols., Washingtori, 
1983-1970). See also J. B. Moore, History and Digest of International Arbi- 
trations (0 vols., Washington, 1898). 

There are about a dozen meritorious textbook accounts but in general th^ 
develop American diplomatic history with about the same depth as the 
present volume. Surveys relating to the twentieth century are David F. Traslc, 
Victory without Peace (New York, 1968); Jules Davids, America and the 
World of Our Time (New York, 1960); Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, From Wilson 
to Roosevelt; Foreign Policy of the United States, 1913-1945, trans. by 
Nancy L. Roelker (Cambridge, Mass., 1963); John Spanier, American Foreign 
Policy since World War 11 (3rd. ed.. New York, 1968); and two volumes in 
the American Diplomatic History Series, General Editor, Armin Rappaport: 
Julius W. Pratt. Challenge and Refection: The United Slates and World 
Leadership, 1900-1921 (New York, 1967); and Selig Adler, The Uncertain 
Cij^, 1921-1941: American Foreign Policy between the Wars (New York. 
1965). Somewhat the same ^ound is covered in L. Ethan Ellis, Republican 
Foreign Policy, 1921-1933 (New Brunswidc. N.J., 1968). 

Spreial acounts are John Braeman et aL. eds., Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
Mn F ore ign Policy (Columbus, 1971), largely historiographical; Ernest R- 
May. “The Decline of Diplomabc History." in George A. Bdlias and G. N. 
Grob, American History: Retrospect and Prospect (New York, 1971), 399- 
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» becoming “aitemjUonal histon”). and Alexander De 
TLn,n ^^appaport. eds.. Essays Dtphmahc and Undiplomatic of 

i i‘omas A. Baiky (New Yorl, 1969). ^ ^ hi 

?” specific topics, arranged alphabeticafiv, are here- 
^ biaiuy sclectne basis and without derogation of other praise- 
ny works. Emphasis is placed on books not previously cited 

AFRICA. Charles F. GaJlaglier. The Untied Stales and North Africa Morocco, 
Afgcna fljiJ runisw (Cambridge, Mass.. 1963) 

ANCE FOR PROGRESS Lincoln Cordon. A New Deal for Latin Amer- 
ica: The Alliance for Progress (Cambndge, .>Iass. IQ63). Wdliara D. 
ogers. The TiLilight Sintggle- The Alliance for Progress and the Politics 
.. m Latin Amcnca (New York, 1967). 

™SSADORS. E. W. Spaulding, Ambassadors Ordinary and Extraordinary 
(Washington. D.C , 1961) 

NZUS. ]. G. Starke, The Anzus Treaty Alliance (New York, 1965) See 
AUSTRALIA. ^ 

ARABS. See NEAR EAST. 

^RBIT^TION. See PEACE. 

ARGEISTINA. a. P. Whitaker. The United States and Argentina (Cam- 
ondge, .Mass., 1954); T. F. .McCann, Argentina, the United States, and 
tlw Infer-Amerlcan Sysfew, 18$0-19I4 (Cambridge, Mass, 1957); Har- 
old F. Peterson, Argentine and the United Stales, J810-19$0 (New Y’ork, 

19W). 

ASIA. Tyler Dennett, Aineneons in Eastern Asia (New York. 1922), L. H. 
Cattistini, The Un/ted States and Asia (New York, 1955) and The Rise 
of American Influence in Asia anti the Pacific (East Lansing, Mich, 
I960), Russell 11. Fifield. Southeast Asia in United States Policy (New 
Vork, 1963); Norman D Palmer, South Asia and United States Policy 
(Boston, I960). See CHINA, FAR EAST, J.NDlA. JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA. W'enier Levi, Amcncan Australian Relations (.Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1947); C. H. Grattan, The United States m the Soatbu-esf Pacific 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961); Raymond A. Esthus, From Enmity to AUi- 
ance: U S.-Ausiralian Relations, 1931-1941 (Seattle, 1964). See AN^US 
BELGIU.M John W. Rooney, Jr, Belgum-Amcncaa Diploirwtic and Consular 
Relations, 1830-1850 (Lou\ain. 1969). 

BIPARTISANSHIP. C. V. Crabb, Jr.. Bipartisan Foreign Policy Myth or 
Reality? (Esanston, III., 1957). 

brazil. L. F. Hill, Diplomatic Relatwns betitecn the United States and 
Brazil (Durham.’ NC., 1932); E Bradford Bums. The Unwritten Alli- 
ance Rio Bianco and Brozilian-American Relations (New York. 1966) 
Canada H L. Keenleyside and G S. Brown. Canada and the United States 
(rev ed New York, 1952), E W McIdius, The Unguarded Frontier 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1942); D. F. W'araer. The Idea of Continento/ Union 
(Lexin-rton Ky. l^)l Gerald M. Crajg. The United States and Canada 
(Cambridge .Mass-. 1968); Robert R. Wilson, et al , Canada-United 
Slates Treaty' Relations (Durham. N.C, 1963), Alxin C. Cluefc, Jr., 
Minnesota and the Manifest Destiny of the Canadian Northwest: A Study 
ill Canadian-Amcrican Relations (Toronto, 1965), S F. Wue and R. C. 

Brown Canada Views the Viuied States (Seattle. 1967),- John S. Dickey, 

^ The Sd States and Canada (En^cwood Cliffs, N.J., 1964). 
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CARIBBEAN. Dexter Perkiiu, The Uniled States and the Caribbean (rev. ed., 
Cambndge, Mass., 1966); J. F. Rippy, The Caribbean Danger Lane 
(New York, 1940) See LATIN AMERICA. 

CHILE. F. B. Pike. Chile and the Umted States, 1880-1962 (Notre Dame. 
Ind., 1963); H. C. Evans, Jr., Chile and Its Relations u-ifh the Unitea 
States (Durham, N.C., 1927); W. R. Sherman. The Diplomatic and 
Commercial Rel^ions of the United States and Chile, 1820-1914 (Bos- 
ton, 1926). p 

CHINA. F. R. Dulles, China and America (Princeton, N.J., 1946); J. K- rau- 
bank. The United States and China (2nd ed , Cambndge, Mass., 19o8), 
Kwang-Ching Liu, Americans and Chinese: A Historical Essay and a 
Bibliography (Cambndge. Mass.. 1963); A. T Steele. The American 
People and China (New York, 1966); Foster R. Dulles, American Pmtcy 
tou.ard Communist Chine.- The Historical Record, 1949-1969 (New 
York, 1972) ; Warren I Cohen, America’s Response to China: An Itder- 
pretatice History of Sino-American Relations (New York, ^ 

ncth T. Young, Negotiating with the Chinese Communists. The United 
Stales Experience, 1953-1967 (New York, 1968); Russell D. 

Nelson T. Johnson and American Policy toward China, 1925-1941 (Eas 
Lansing, 1968). Robert McClellan, The Heathen Chinee: A Study ^ 
American Attitudes toward China, 1890-1905 (Columbus, 1971) ; ^ 

Davies, Jr., Dragon by the Tail (New York, 1972). See ASIA; INDIA; 
MISSIONARIES. 

COLD WAR. Desmond Donnelly, Struggle for the World; The Cold War, 
1927-1965 (New York. 1965); Louis J. HaUe. The Cold War as History 
(New York, 1967). See also references for Chs. 50 and 51, herein. 

COLOMBIA. E. T. Parks, Colombia and the United States, 1765-1934 (Dur- 
ham. N.C. 1935). . ^ 

COMMUNICATION. Howard B Schonberger, Transportation to the See* 
board; The “Communication Rcoolution"" and American Foreign Policy, 
1860-1900 (Westport. Conn., 1971). 

CONGRESS. See Selected Bibliography of Chapter 1 

CUBA. P. S. Foner, A History of Cuba m Its Relations with the United States, 
1492-1845 (New York. 1962), vol. I; \x>l II [184S-1895] (New YorL 
1963); R. H. Fitzgibbon, Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935 
(Menasha, Wis., 1935); lister D. Langley, The Cuban Policy of the 
United States: A Brief History (New York, 1968); John Plank, ed., Cuba 
and the United States (Washington. D.C., 1967); Hugh Thomas, Cuba: 
The Pursuit of Freedom (New York. 1971) 

DENMARK. S. J. M. P. Fogdall, Danish-American Diplomacy, 1776-1920 
(Iowa City, la.. 1922). See SCANDINAVU. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. C. H. Stuart. The Department of State (New 
York. 1949). 

DIPLO.MATIC MACHINERY. See Selected Bibliography of Chapter 1. 

DISARMAMENT. Merze Tate, The United States and Armaments (Cam- 
bridge. Mass., 1948). 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. Dana C. Munro, /nlenenfion and Dollar Diplomacy 
in the Caribbean. 1900-1921 (Princeton. N.I., 1964). 

DO.MlNlCAN REPUBLIC. G. Pope Atkins and L. C. Wilson, The United 
S^esar^ the TrupUo Regime (New Brunswick, N.J.. 1972). See SANTO 
DOMINGO. 
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ASIA. See FAR EAST. 

Foreign Policy of the United Steves 

great BRITAIN. 

f H- 'Vnston, ExccuUi.e Agents tn Amencan For- 

FAR P " (Baltimore. 1929). 

/., Gnswold, T/je Far Eastern Pohaj of the United States 

I ew lorfcj 1933); K. S. Latourette, The American Record tn the Far 
tist, 1945— 1951 (New lork. 1952), ALira Inje, Aper Imperialism. The 
° 1921-1931 (Cambndge, Mass., 

w) and Across the Faci^. An Inner Histonj of Amcrjcan-Eas/ Anan 
(>-’ew Yorl; 1967). See ASIA 

^E. E. B. Wliite, American Opinion of France from Lafayette to Pom- 
care (New York, 1927); D. C. .McKay, The United States and France 
(Cambridge, Moss., 1931). Henry Blumenthal. A Reappraisal of Franco- 
Ainerican Relations. 1830-/87J (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1959). Crane Bnn- 
^n. The Americans and the French (Cambndge, Mass, 1968); Rene 
Flats-Unis decant Fopimon Franfoise, 1815~1852, 2 sols. 
(Paris, 1962); Henry Blumenthal, France and the United States. Their 

PBE-^^ ReiariOftS. 1789-1914 (Chapel HiU, 1970). 

EEDO.M OF THE SEAS Henry Reiff, The United States and the Treaty 
of the Sea (Minneapolis, 1959). 

FCLCRICHT. Walter Johnson and F. I. ColLgan, The Fulbright Program- 
iiittory (Chicago, 1965). 

GERMANY. Alfred wgts, Deutschland urul die Vereinigten Staaten m der 
VFcltpoUtik, 2 \'oU. (New York. 1935); C. E. Schieber, The Transforma- 
tion of American Sentiment louard Germany, 1870-1914 (Boston, 1923); 

H. hi. Adams, Prusstan-Amencaa Relations, 1775-1872 (Cle\eland, 
1960). 

GOOD NEIGHBOR. D. M. Dozer, Are We Good Seighbors.^ Three Decades 
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Bibliographical Addendum 


Ch. 1. FACTORS, FORCES, AND FUNCTIONS 


See new references on p. 18. 

treatment by a pobtical scientist, ranging widely over various 
episodes and stressing diplomatic machinery, is H. B. Westerfield, The Instru- 
ments of Americas Forclen Policy (New York, 1963). 

On Congressional machinery note H N. Carroll. The House of Representa- 
tives and Foreign Affairs (PitUburgh. 1938) and D. N. Fanis«-orth. The 
tieneae Committee on Foreign Relations (Urbana. 111., 1961). The story is 
carried to 181Q in J. \V. Could, “The Origins of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations." Western Pol. guar., XII (1959), 670-682. 

On hyphenates, consult L. L. Cerson. "Immigrant Groups and American 
Foreign Policy," in C. L. Anderson, ed, luues and Conflicts (Lawrence, 
Kans., 1959): L. H. Fuchs, “Nfinority Croups and Foreign Policy,'* Pol Sci. 
Quar., LXXIV (1959), 161-175. 

8th Ed. Refs. Arthur A Ekirch. Jr., Ideas, Ideals and American Diplo- 
macy: A History of Their Grouth and Interaction (New York, 1966), is a 
so^isticated approach by an American intellectual historian. 

Donald Brandon, American Foreign Policy: Beyond Viopianum and Realism 
(Ne>v York, 1966), provides a aitique of U.S. foreign policies and attitudes 
in the 20th Century which onphasizes the clash betv^een the realist and 
utopian approaches. 

James N. Rosenau, ed.. Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy (New York, 
1967), is a series of interdisciplinary contnbutions by representahves of 
political science, sociology, and psycholocy. 

Sidney ^Var^en. The President as World Leader (Philadelphia, 1964), deals 
perceptively with the role of the Chief Executive in foreign affairs from 

Theodore Roosevelt to Kennedy. 

Elmer E Cornwell, Jr., Presidential Leadership of Public Opinion (Bloom- 
ington Ind 1965). analyzes the techniques by which the Presidents from 
Theodore Rwisevelt to Kennedy have sought to control pubbe opinion. Taft 
and Hoover are regatded as unusually mept. 

Bernard C Cohen The Press end Foreign Policy (Pruiceton, N J., 1963), 
is especially critical of the shortcomings of the newspapers in their efforts to 
infer^f with the covemment and to shape pubbe opinion. 

Uovd A Free and Hadley Cantnl, Tfe Political Beliefs of AmcHcans A 
Studuol Public Opinion (Hevr Brunswick, N.J.. 1967). anaJv-ze pubbe opinion 
noTl/nn number of key questions, inching foreign pobc)-. 

„ -*n Anproach to the Saenhfic Study of Past Pubhe Opinion," 

FubS OfS lIIST-eS)- 522^67, mJ,e.XaJed 
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suggestions for a scientific analysis, which historians have thus far failed to 
achieve. 

Thomas A. Bailey, The Art of Diplomacy. The American Experience (New 
York, 1968), presents more than 2M maxims for the conduct of diplomacy, 
which are derived from American history, and illustrates them with numerous 
examples 

Ellis Briggs, Anatomy of Diplomacy (New York, 1968), hy a witty veteran 
diplomat, neatly dissects the machinery that causes American diplomacy to 
function or malfunction. . , 

Revealing and often critical observations on the foreign service by 
veterans appear in Ellis Briggs, Fareucll to Foggy Bottom (New York, 

Henry S. Villard, Affairs at State (New Yoit, 1965), Robert Murphy, 
mat Among Warriors (Carden City, N.Y., 1964), Lawrence E Gelfand, ed., 
A Diplomat Looks Back: Leu.is Einstein (New Haven, 1968). . 

9th Ed. Refs. Among the more useful general wmrks are W. Wende 
Dlancke, The Foreign Service of the United Stales (New York, 1969), hy a 
retired Foreign Service officer; Richard A Johnson, The Administration oj 
United Stales Foreign Policy (Austin, 1971), by a career admimstrator; Man- 
fred Landocker, The President and Public Opinion. Leadership in 
Affairs (Washington, 1968), which discusses how FDR and Trumaii deal 
with public opinion, Edgar E. Robinson, et al.. Powers of the President tn 
Foreign Affairs, 1945-1965 (San Francisco, 1966), consisting of four 
by recognued scholars, and Francis O Wilcox. Congress, the Executive cna 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1971), which stresses the separation of JxweB- 
Eleanor Lansing Dulles. Aoicricon Foreign Policy in the Making (h*"' 
York, 1963), 1. M. Destler, Presidents, Bureoucrois, and Foreign Policy 
(Pnnccton, 1972). 

Among the more revealing memoirs one sliould note James B. Conant, My 
Seuerel Liucs- Memoirs of a Social Inventor (New York, 1970), by the am- 
bassador to West Germany, 1955-1957, John K. Galbraith (ambassador to 
India), Ambassador's Journal: A Personal Account of the Kennedy Years 
(Boston, 1969); W. Averell Hamman (ambassador to Russia], America and 
Russia in a Changing World (Carden City. N.Y., 1971); and Orville H. Bulutt, 
ed.. For the President, Personal and Secret. Correspondence Between Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and William C Bullitt (ambassador to Russia and France) (Bos- 
ton, 1972). 

See also Selected Bibliociiapiiv in the Epilocl-e of this book. 


Ch. 3. THE DIPLOMACY OF THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 
1775-1778 
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A detailed Md heavily documented study is J. P. Boyd, “Silas Deane: 
Ym /ifv-rfv Teacher of Treason?” William and Mary Quar., Ser. 3, 

165-187, 31&-342, 515-550. Deane is portra}ed as knowingly 
ermg into (reasonable correspondence with the secret Bntish agent, Ban- 
. .. ' ° promote the private speculations of both; the circumstantiaT evidence 
icates that Bancroft poison^ Deane to silence him. 

V -1. » “America’s Emergence as a World Power: The Myth and the 

v^ty. Pacific Wto. fleo.. XXX (1961), 1-16 contends that the United States. 
„/ WjcCMg a significant new clement into the world balance of power, 
emerged as a world power with the declaring of independence in 1778. 

OTH Ed. Refs. Richard W. Van Alilync. Empire and Independence The 
ntcrnalional History of the American Reujiation (New York. 1965), views 
he story in its European setting, with a pro-Bntish slant and with the highly 
^uwtionaWe thesis that Burgoyne’s surrender had no important relationship 
0 France’s decision to intervene. 

F William C. Stinchcombe. The Amencan Revolution and the 

renefi Alliance (Sjracuse, N.Y., 1969) supplements but does not seriously 
chmlenge other standard accounts. There is stress on pro- and anti-AlIiance 
eehng, especially the propaganda of French agents 

Ch. 4. THE DIPLO.NUCY OF PEACE WITH BRITAIN, 

1775-1783 

{he added references to Chapter 3 (above), particularly the books 
by Cilbert, Palmer, Adams, and Echeverrja. 

R. W. Van Alsljme, The Rising American Empire (New York, 1960) con- 
cludes that Britain lost the war but won the peace by keeping Ameiica within 
her orbit through generous concessions. 

Pare Smith, John Adams (New York, 1962). VoJ. 1 describes Adams as a 
prtckly negotiator in Paris and m Holland. 

Isabel de Madariaga, Britain, Russia, and the Armed Neutrality of 17B0 
(New Haven, 1962), though ^austive on the European side, shows that 
{his group benefited the United States by further predisposing Britain to a 
favorable peace. 

hi. L. Brown, Jr., ed , American Independence through Prussian Eyes 
(Durham, N.C. 1959). stresses Fredericks interest in the effect of Amenca’s 
independence on the European balance of power, and his astonishment at 
Britain’s favorable peace terms. . .. v. . 

George DangerfieU, Chancellor Robert R. Livtngstm of New York, 1746- 
1813 (New York 1960) notes that America's first Seeretaiy for Foreign Affairs 
did not exercise much influence on the peace treaQr; but he would not accept 
a boundary bne short of the Mississippi River. „ 

J A Logan Ir No Transfer: An American Security Principle (New Haven. 
1961) *stre«es’ Washington's objections to a piMosed Franc^American expedi- 
tion against Canada; he feared that the French, as powerful neighbors, would 

pP Vtinrettofer”ed.. "Matthew Ridley’s Diary during the Peace Negotia- 
tions of 178'’ ” William and Mary guar^ Ser. 3, XX (1963), 95-133 reveals 
that Ridley 'shared Adams’ and Jay’s distrust of Vergeimes. while shedding 

*”fi?!t"Fn*^F^^Bidiard D.^Moms, The Peacemalers- The Croat Powers 
and Amcri«m Independen^ Ywfc. 1^ fa now the most defaJed 

and exliaustively researched book on the subject. The mam thrust is that 
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Jay and his colleagues were more fully justified than scholars had previously 
thought in meeting guile with guile and in making what amounted to a 
separate peace. , 

Richard B. Morris, The American Revoltstion Reconsidered (New York, 
1967), Chapter III, encapsules some of the conclusions of his larger boo 
(above), and stresses the point that the French alliance (though not French 
aid) was “at least as much a liability as it was an asset” in achieving victoiy. 
It stiSened British resistance and involved the Americans in generally futile 
French global strategy. 

Richard B, Moms, John lay, the Notion and the Court (Boston, 1967), 
outlines the foreign affairs background of Jay's constitutional thought. 

Piers Mackesy, The War for America. 1775-1783 (London, 1964), 
the conflict in its global setting, in which it became substantially submerged 
after 1778. , 

Roger Burlingame, Benjamin Franklin: Envoy Extraordinary (New York, 
1967), presents the essentials in nopulanzed fonn. . 

Claude Anne Lopez, Mon Cncr Papa. Franklin and the Ladies of 
(New Haven, 1966), describes with much charm how diplomacy an 
femininity can be successfully mixed. 

H. A. Barton, "Sweden anci the War of American Independence," WtlUatn 
and Mary Quar., XXIII (1968), 408-430, shows that the Swedish monarch 
disliked American republicanism, and that any aid he rendered was indirect, 
in pursuit of Sweden’s maritime interests, especially under the Armed 
trality. 

Orville T. Murphy, ‘The Comte de Vergennes, the Newfoundland Fisheries, 
and the Peace Negotiation of 1783: A ReconsideralioD," Canadtan Hist. Ret>, 
XLVI (1965), 3^^6, demonstrates t^t, contrary to Jay’s suspicions, Ver- 
gennes had no real objection to America’s securing a share of the fisheries, 
provided that this was not done at France's expense. 

9tu Ed Refs. David M. Griffiths, "American Commercial Diplomacy m 
Russia, 1780 to 1783,” Wtlham and Mary Quar., XXVII (1970), 379-410. 
deals largely with the failure of Dana’s mission. 


Ch. 5. FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER THE ARTICLES 
OF CONFEDERATION 

R. W. Van Alstyne, The Ruing American Empire (New York, 1960) deals 
briefly with Franco-American relations, and notes Vergennes’ lack of enthusi- 
asm lot a British abandonment of the frontier posts. 

Background material appears in Durand Echeverria, Affrcgc in the West: 
A Ilisiory of the French Image of American Society to 1815 (Princeton, 1957). 

Page Smith presents colorful detaik of John Adams’ difficult ministry in 
London in John Adams (New York, 1962), Vol. II. 

J . P. Boyd. Two Diplomats bei»een Rerolutions: John Jay and Thomas 
erson," Virginia Magazine of Hist, and Biog., LXVI (1953). 131-146 i» 
concerned largely with the French consular convention as viewed by the pro- 
French minister m France (Jefferson) and the pro-British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Jay). ^ 

R. W. Dulcr, The Open Door on the Old Barbery Coast (New York, 1959) 
Is sketchy but useful 

Joel BarWs skilful negotiations (1796-1797) for the release of seamen 
imprisoned m Algiers arc described in James Woodress, A Yankee's Odyssey: 
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(Philadelphia, 1958); in Milton Cantor, ed., "A 
\v,f- ■ “ Barbary Court: Joel Barlow’s Algerian Letters to Hls 

'V/h'J/n flfW Mary Quar., Scr. 3. XIX (1962). 86-109, and in Milton 
l'^19-l Mission to Algiera," The Historian, XXV (1963), 


Sni Eo. Reks. If. G. Damby, The Prisoners of Algiers An Account of the 
f orgotten Arncrican-Aigcrian War, 1785-1797 (N'ew Vork, 1966). demon- 
s atcs, despite the subtitle, that there was no war: America was too poor to 
to fight. After fumblingly protracted negobations, about one 
lundred captive secimcn were released under tlie ransom treaty of 179.5 
». Y^”, Charles A. JcUison, Ethan Allen Frontier Rebel (Syracuse, 
th U V ^ standard work that shows AUen to have been disloyal to both 
^>e U.b. and ^’e^nant, though moved by a genuine concern for V'ermont’s 


P III, "Foreign Affairs. A Winning Issue in the Campaign for 

n OTn United States Constitution,'^ Pol Sci Quar , LXXXVI 

( ‘l)i 444—469, details both federalist and aiiti-federalist desires for a 
stronger posture abroad. 


Ch. 6. EMBROILMENTS WITH BRITAIN. 17S9-1795 

Ed Refs. PjuJ A. Varg, Foreign Policies of the Founding Fathers 
. Lansing, Mich., 1963), treats broadly the period from 1776 to 1812, 
'sutli emphasis on nationalism and the interaction of domestic and foreign 
anairs. The author views the Federalists as realists, the Jeffersonians as 
moralists, 

Julian P. Boyd, Nurrxbcr 7: j^exander Hamilton’s Secret Attempts to Con- 
trol American Foreign Policy (Princeton, N.J., 1964). convicts Hamilton 
(known to the British as Agent Number 7) of near treason when, in an 
attempt to head off Jeffersoivs plan of commercial warfare against Britain, 
Hamilton betrayed Cabinet secrets to the British agent Beckwith in 1783- 
1790, and in turn allegedly misrepresented Beckwith's views, The essence of 
this story was earlier revealed in S. F. Bemis’ Joy's Treaty (1923), which is 
less harsh on Hamilton. This sort of thing was widely done in Europe in 
that age; Jefferson himself entered into secret correspondence with the French 
in 1793; and President Washington adopted Hamilton's policies, which re- 
sulted in peace with Britain, and rejected Jefferson's, which might well have 
resulted in war. The British probably perceived that George Washington was 
in control of foreign policy, and that public opposition in America to harsh 
measures against Britain insured neutrality. 

Merrill D Peterson “Thomas Jefferson and Ckimmercial Policy. 1783- 
1793 ” William and Alary Quar.. XXII (1965). 584-610. describes Jefferson’s 
unsuccessful efforts to establish a pro-French commercial policy. ^ 

Raymond A Young. "Pinckne/s Treaty— A New Perspective. Hispanic 
Amer Hist Rev., XLlII (1963). 526-535. notes that Spam sought a pro- 
tective alliance with America. The limfed States rejected the proposal and 
held out stubbornly end sucoessfully ta n^t o( depos.t ut New Orleans. 

Gerard H Clarfield, "Postscript to the Jay Treaty: Timothy Pickenng .^nd 
An%tnS:caa \elaiions.l79^^^ Quar . ^XlU 

(1966) 106-120 shows how W'ashingtons pro-Bniish Secretary of State 
successfully presened the peace, despite Bnlish impressment of seamen and 
other outrages. 
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Gerard H Clarfield. ‘•Victory in the West: A Study of tlie Role of Timothy 
Pickering in the Successful Consinnnialion of Pinckneys Treaty, 

Itulilule muorical CoUedtons. C! (1065). 333-353. gives considerable creait 
to a forgotten Secretary of State. , , 

f>ri! Ed Rtfs Jerald A. ComI>s. The Jay Treaty PoUlical Battlegrounaoj 
the Founding Fathers (Berkeley, Calif.. 1970) aiulj’zcs the conflicting 't 
of Federalists and Republicans on foreign policy. , . 

Charles R. Ritclicson, Altcrmalh of Revolutton British Policy louar 
United Stales. 1783-1795 (Dallas. Texas, 1969) strongly challenges the Ua- 
ditioiial belief that Unlish policy vsas largely motivated by antipathy to ® 
U.S. ' 

Joanne L. Neel, P/iincas Bond- A Study m Angh-Amcncan Belatior^, 

1812 (Philadelphia, 196S) deals vvitli the professional activities of an im 
portanl British consul in the US 

Jack L. Cross. London Mission The First Critical Years (East 
Mich., 1968) reveals that MiTvistcr Pinckneys efforts were handicapped y 
his not having had a primary hand in llie key negotiations 101=141 

Robert Ernst, Rufus King Amencan Fedcrdist (Chapel Hill. N.C., 1“ ' 
assesses this second-drawer diplomatist wlio twice served as minister 
Britain. 1796-1803 and 1825-1826 . 

Gilbert L. Lycati, Alexander Hamilton and American Foreign Fohey- 
Design for Greatness (Norman. OkU., 1970) is a vigorous defense of HamutO" 
against his pro-Jefferson cnlics 

Helene J. Looze, Alexander Hamilton and the 8ritu)i Orientation of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, 1783-IS03 (Tlic Hague. 1969), strongly pro-Hammo"* 
concludes that the Secretary of the Treasury betrayed little to the DntUh lha 
tliey did not already know 

Ch. 7. FBICrriON WITH FRANCE, 1789-1800 

See new references on p. 99. 

L. M. Sears, George Washington ond the French Revolution (Detroit, 
1960) is an admiring year-by-year account of Washington's shift from cool 
acceptance to active opposition. 

S. G. Kurtz, The Presidency of John Adams (Philadelphia, 1957) conclude 
that the real struggle was between Hamilton and Adams, not Jefferson and 
Adams, and that Adams was supported in his peace bid by Washington, vvho 
was alarmed by the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

Durand Echeverria, Mirage in the West.- A History of the French Image of 
American Society to ISIS (Princeton. 1937) shows how the American dream 
dissolved after 'Thennidor, 1794. 

Felix Gilbert, To the FaretceR Address (Princeton, 1981), develops the 
evolution of the Address, with attention to the ideas and influence of Hamilton. 

S. G. Brown, ed.. The Aulobtography of James Monroe (Syracuse, 
reveals Monroe, in his mellow old age, attempting to vindicate his controversial 
French mission. 

G. G. Shackelford, “William Short: Diplomat in Revolutionary France, 
1785—1793, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soc., CII (1958), 
596-612 poiiits out that this aWe charge, though disillusioned by flie French 
Revolution, served the United SUtes well as a fiscal agent and in elaborating 
Jefferson’s commercial policy. 

E. F. Kramer. “Some New on the XYZ Affair: Elbridge Getiy's 
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for Opposing Wax with France," \'ew England Quar, XXIX (1956), 
“^13 reseaJs that Genj- stajed on. not because he was pro-French or 
anti-british, but because he felt that the United States could not sustain a 
war with France, especially economically. 

A~ A. Richmond, “Napoleon and the Armed Ncutralitv of ISOO: A Diplo- 
matic Challenge to British Sea Power," Jour, of the Royal United Senice 
Mtiutkm, CIV (1959), 1S6~194 concludes that Napoleon accepted the 
^mention of ISOO so as to taie os-er Louisiana and inseigle the Americans 
wo ^ abortive Armed Neutrality of the North European powen aimed at 

_ Ketcham, “France and American Pohbes, 1765-1793," PoL Sci. puar., 
(1963), 196^223 considers the Republican-Federalist espousal of 
Britain less an ideological attachment than a jockeying for political 


8th Ed. Refs. Alexander DeConde, The QuastAVar The Politics and 
Diplomacy of the Undeclared Wat uit/i France, 1797-1501 (New York, 
1966), a monumental piece of research, is now the standard work on the 
subject A surprised TaWeyTand, who oserestimaCed pro-French feeling m 
America, appears more padfically inclined (for realistic reasons) than in 
the pretious accounts, and Adams less so, at least m the early stages. Adams 
turned against Hamilton and toward peace for reasons not aJtogetlOT worthy, 
including jealousy of Hamilton The British naiy, which destroyed the FrcnM 
fleet in Egypt in 179S and further disposed Paris to peace, co-operated to an 
unusual (^gree with the United States navy, though impressing some Ameri- 
can sailors. 

S. G. Kurtz, "The French .Mission of 1799-lSOO. Concludmg Chapter in 
the Statecraft of /ohn Adams." Pol. Sci Quar., LXX\ (1965), 5i3-557, 
reasons that this peacemshlng venture was Adams' greatest contribution to the 
public service, and that it "-as largely prompted by his concern o\er internal 


Ralph L. Ketcham. “France and American Politics, 1763-1793,“ Pol Sci. 
<3«wr., LXXN’III (1963), 19S-223, argues that American attitudes and biases 
were’shap^ more by the Amenwo ReM^Wtioo \basi \ay pYalosopYacal dil- 
ferences over the French 

Hairv Ammoo “The Genet Mission and the Development of American 
Political Parties "Voor. 0 } Amer. Hist., LU (1966), 725-741, spells out the 
eitraordinaiy role that the Genet impact had in crystallizing the differences 
between Federalists and , _ „ , . ,„ , 

U»Ten« S. Kaplan, /rf™ «»' K™!! »" P"'"'- 

eol Hcoa (New Haven, l 967 ), portn.); “ a FmrapMe from the 

t^e of [‘‘e 

"^huser “fbe First Pmekney Mission to France [179o],” South 
-M^-m K. ian^er /jges) 205-217. demonstrates that the mission, 

Cnrohnn His/. Mag-. ‘ rtanl in raUymg political support behmd Wash- 

hoosh™e^M ~a>»^„.„ ,„bW— «rpt=eole5*fa foBer detarl in 
mgton an A Cotesvorth Piachtey. Founding Father (Chapel 


The L0S“ Sleeping Giant?- Amer. 

Detlw K \a^. ^ (1966). 268-302. traces the origins and sub- 

Jour, of 1 e f , aff which has resulted m no prosecutions and 


Jour, of 1 e ' which has resulted m no prosecutions and 

nTcase is ever appealed, the act Ly be declared 
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imcoiistitulion.il, in part Ixrcause of confliit with the First Amendment (free 
speech). The author doubts the ulilily of iJw law, and urges a narrowing 

James A. Carr, “John Adams and iho !)arl>ary I’robJem: Tlio M>lh and the 
Record,” American N’e^fune, XXVI (1966), 231-257, contends that Adams 
presumed lack of concern was due prunardy to tlic lack of American na\a 
strength. ... 

'Jtii Ed. Refs. Harry Ammon, James Monroe- The Quat for National 1 n 
tity (New York, 1971), now the standard hiograpiiy, desenbes sympathetica y 
.Monroe’s mission to France. , ■ „ nf 

Peter P. IIiU, WiHiam Vans .Murray. FcJeraltsI Diplomat- The Shaping oi 
Peace luth France, 1797-1801 (Syracuse, N V . 1971 ) adds detail to * 

key role in smoothing over the XW ailair and helping to negotiate the Ud 
vention of 1800. j70C- 

Gcrald II Clarfield, Timothy Ptekertng and American Diplomacy, t/ 
1800 (Columbia, Mo,. 1969) is a consenlional treatment of this double- 
dealing, Anglophile Secretary of Stale under Washington and Adams. 


Ch.8. JEFFERSON AND THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
1801-1803 

9tii Ed. Refs Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Prcivlcnt: First Terrn, 

JfiOS (Boston, 1970) makes out a goM ease for tlie importance of Jefferson 
Inducing Napoleon to sell Louisiana. , 

Merrill D. Peterson, Thomas Jefferson and the New Notion; A S^&opiiy 
(New York, 1970), now the best one-volume Ueatmenl, is generally defewiv 
of Jefferson and cntical of his opponents. The role of Jefferson in the Louisian 
Purchase is stressed. , 

Harry Ammon, James Monroe: The Quest for Notional Identity (N®'^ 

1971) detaJs Monroe’s part in the Louisiana Purchase, witlioul claiming too 
much credit (as Monroe did not) for his subject's role. 

Ch. 9. JEFFERSON AND NEUTRAL WOES. 1803-1809 

8tk Eo. Rets. Lawrence S. Kaplan, Je^erson and France: An Essay on 
Polslics and Polifical Ideas (New Haven, 1967), describes Jefferson as a 
proponent of the balance of power, deleimined to throw America’s weight 
into the scales against Britain on the side of France. See also the two articles 
by Kaplan, above, p. 130, under 7tii Ed. Refs. 

Alfred W. Crosby, Jr, America, Russia, Hemp, and Napoleon- American 
Trade with Russia and the Bailie, J783-I8J2 (Columbus, Ohio, 1965), 
demonstrates how ^tierica's large-scale trade with Russia, often under British 
convoy from 1807 to 1812, helped to undermine Napoleon’s ContinenUl 
System blockade of Britain. In 1811 some 225 American ships reached Russia, 
carrying back hemp, flax, and iron. 

Merrill D. Peterson, “Henry Adams on Jefferson the President,” Vfl. Quaf- 
Reo , XXXIX (1963), 187—201, challenges Adams’ evaluation of Jefferson 
^ a faUure and a doctrmaire, and argues that he should be studied in the 
bght of his pragmatism. 
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A D. Peterson, Thomas Jefferson atui the Xew .Va/wn 

neutraLt^'^^iQM " 19"0) « generally sympathetic toward Jefferson’s 

.Woniw The Quest for \afional Identitii (New 
' P^t'seiits a rather fasorable yiew of Monroe’s soundness of ludg- 
™cnt in connection svilh the rejected .Monroe-Pinkncv Treaty 


Ch. 10. BLUNDEJJJ.VC XV7D iVAfi iVITJ! JS^2S2£ 

See new references on p. 145. 

^rad/ond Perkins Pro/oguc to IfTar (Bertefev. Calif. 1961). in discussing 
of r ^ orders in council (vshich squeezed Americans out 

tir, markets retained by the British), impressment, and national 

nor. He dow-ngrades the Indian menace, the desire for Flonda (the Amen- 
iuccess/wUy), the desire for Canada (the Western 
a WMt home six Nseeks after the Battle of the Thames), and sectionalism 
genera], especially the West. His meaningful map on the war vote (p. 409), 
^ed on the residence «>f Congressmen, reveals that support of the declaration 
^*hcr thun sectional. A popular ma;onty may even have op- 

, ^«S«aId Harsman, ia The Causes of the War of J8I2 (Philadelphia. 
*^2) has essentially the same maritime emphasis as Perkins and comes to 
about the same general conclusions. He belittles the Indian menace, though 
traders and unauthorued Bntish officials doubtless encouraged the rW men, 
tod concludes that Amej-Jea probably would haye gone to war without this 
«*ue. “The conquest of Canada was primarily a means of waging wax, not a 
reason for starting it. Amenca in 1812 was acting essentially in reaction to 
British martime policy" (p. 267), Horsman. like Perbns, emphasizes the 
Interest of the South and West in a free-sea export market, and notes that 
Britain’s orders in council infuriated Americans partly because they were 
inspired by commercial jealousy. 

isvin^ Brant^ James Afadiron: The President, 180^1812 (Indianapolis, 
1958) notes that FederaLst partisanship contributed to Bntish obduracy. 
that Prime Minister Perceval seemed more fearful of American commercial 
rivalry than of Bonapartej and that Clay and Madison agreed that war would 
have been declared even if Britain’s concession on orders in council had been 
^own. 

Irving Brant’s James itadisort: Commander in Chief (Indianapolis, 1961) 
examines the President's i-ather devious secret diplomacy, and concludes that 
yvilhout his support there would have been no war. He was most concerned 
with Bntish ’Wey" (seizing of American ships) and monopoly (the 
squeeze^ut from the markets of Europe by the British orders in coiuicd). 

A Z Carr The Com>r,‘r of War (Carden Ci^. N.Y.. 1960) is a semi- 
popuJar account through the Peace of Ghent which discounts the inevitability 
of the w'ar, 

A. B Sears Thomas Worthinpon (Cofumbus, Ohio, 1953) demonstrates 
that this Senator from Ohic, yoted against yvar because he deemed the country 
unnreoared and feared Indian attacto on the Northwest frontier. Sears thinks 
thit /nooular maionty in Iwth Ohio and the nation opposed hosbliUes. 

Ta^eWo^si. A Odyssey: The Life of Joel Barlow (1958) 

deals yyilh Barlow’s imsucte’ss/ul mission to secure commercial concessions 
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Federalists. Reginald Honman, using rating statistics, discerned a body of 
Alexander DcCondc a«d Nonnan K. Risjord sought to resohe 
the seeming contradictions by placing the interpretations of the first two 
papers in the larger mos.-iic of causabon 

William R. Rarlow, “Ohio's Congressmen and the War of 1812,” Ohio 
Histonj, LXXII (1963), 175-194, notes tliat two of the three Ohio members 
of Congress (two senators and one representative) opposed war because of 
the defenseless condition of the fronber and the unreadiness of the nation 
for war. They supported the attack on Canada for strategic rather than ex- 
pansionist reasons. 

Irving Brant, ".Madison and the War of 1812," Virginia Magazine of Hist, 
ond Biog., LXXIV (1966), 51-67, is a spirited defense of Nfadison as a 
decisive President by his ablest apologist, who seeks to demolish Federahst 
stereotypes of weakness. 

9th Ed. Refs. Irving Brant, The Fourth President A Life of James Madison 
(Indianapolis. 1970) is a compression of the author’s multi-volume biography 
which retains a militantly pro-Madisun bias. 

Ralph Ketcham, James Madison A Btopaphy (New York, 1971) is a well- 
documented volume judiciously crihcal of Madison’s Presidential leadership; 
he felt that national honor demanded war. , ,, . 

Harold S. ScJiultz, James Madison (New York, 1970) is a brief biography 
for the general reader which stresses how Madison's attachment to strict con- 
struction hampered Ins cxecubve leadership. 

Victor A. Sapio, Pennsylvania and the war of 1812 (Lexington, l<y., 1970) 
reveals that tliis state did not support the war declaration because of expan- 
sionist desires, fear of Indians, or economic depression. PennsylvMians were 
more concerned about nabonaJ honor (mantime grievances), independence 
(including independence of Bnlish manufacturers), and the welfare or tne 

C»«nce'’s'*i:aplan, *F,anc« and ll.e War of 1812.- /our, 

a RepoU t/a po£ n»n.a.ad a requrrr.a number of Rapublcan 

Mich. Hist., LIII (19 )■ . exposed settlers feared that war would re- 

theory by demonstratmg that exposeu 
suit in massacres by the Indians. 


Ch 11 THE TRUCE OF GHENT AND AFTER, 1812-1818 


8th Ed. Refs. 
the United Stales, 


rtford P«kins, Castlereagh and Adams- En^and and 
12-1823 (BerLdq^ Calif., 1964), is now the most 
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authoritative account of the negotiations at Ghent, and the nine 
repercussions to the treaty, inchiduig the Rush-Bagot Agreement and the 
Convention of 1818. Tlie Congress of Vienna did iV3l always oversl^dow the 
proceedings at Ghent, and Ghent sometimes aiTected Vienna. Foreign Secre- 
tary Castlereagh emerges as a key figure, vigorously seeking an accommoda- 
tion, he was the first in his office to treat America as a truly sovereign nation 
and a diplomatic equal. . 

Four books, primarily sketchy syntheses, have recently appeared on ti« 
War of 1812: Harry L. Coles, The War of 1812 (Chicago. 1965). which is 
fullest on the mihtary aspects from the American viewpoint; J. M- Hitsm^. 
The Incredible War of 1812 (Toronto. 1963), which is most detailed on the 
military aspects from the Canadian viewpoint, P. P. Mason, ed., After Tt}^ 
pccaivoc. Some Aspects the War o( 1812 (East Lacising. Mich., 1963;, 
which is a series of lectures by both Canadian and American scholars; and 
P. C. T. White, A A’af/on on Trial- Amcnca and the War of 1812 (New York, 
1965), which is primarily concerned with the diplomacy preceding the war 
and the negotiation of the peace. The author presents m brief form conclusions 
similar to mose of Bradford Perkins and his predecessors. 

9th Ed Refs For the new biographies of Madison by Brant, Ketcham, 
and Schultz, consult the 9lh Edition references at the end of the previous 
chyiter. , 

Reginald Horsman, The War of 1612 (New York. 1969) is a balanced 
account with a useful summary of causes. . , 

Samuel E. Monson, Frederick Merk, and Frank Freidel, Dissent in Tlye 
American Wars (Cambridge, Mass . 1970) discusses the War of 1812 
son), the Mexican War (Merk). and the Spanish-Amencan War (Freidel)- 
Monson questionably concludes that the War of 1812 was the “most unpopu- 
lar” in Amencan experience, not excluding the Vietnam War. 

Ch. 13. AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 1815-1823 

J. A. Logan, Jr., No Trantfer (New Haven, 1901) regards the no-transfer 
of territory in the Americas from one European power to another as a funda- 
mental American foreign policy. Though related to the Monroe Doctrine, it did 
not have its origins in doctrine and was not an extension of it. The 
no-transfer principle, as a fundamental bulwark of national security, had 
been present since independence- Not until 1869 and 1670 did President 
Grant and Secretary Fish associate it specifically with the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Monroe administration, fearmg (hat Spain might transfer Cuba to Bntain 
or France for help of various kinds, had already invoked the no-transfer 
principle in London, Madrid, and St. Petersburg, and there was no need to 
reMat it in Monroe’s message, which was concerned primarily with the re- 
volted Spanish colonies. The author's arguments are persuasive, but broadly 
speaking, the no-transfer principle was implicit in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Irving Brant, James Madison: Commander in Chief, 1812-1836 (Indian- 
apo'us, •I'SibV) observes fhat Madison advised Monroe in 1823 to go lurfner 
in co-operabon with Bntain than Monroe and Adams were willing to go- 
Madison also favored a declaration in behalf of Greece and one m behalf of 
Spam, recently invaded by France. 

Bra^ord Perkins, The Suppressed Dispatch of H. U. Addineton. Washing- 
ton, November 3, 1823," Hispanic Amer. Hist. Rev, XXXVIl (1957), 480- 
48o reveals that Canning suppressed the report of the conversation between 
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the BnUsh charge in ^Vashington and Secretaij- Adams regarding Canning’s 
ngmal proposal to Rush. The reasons are conjectural. 

Snt Ed. Refs. Bradford Pcilins, Caaicreogb and Adonis England and the 
‘k- u J8i2-JS2T (Bcilele)-.Calif. I9&i). has tsso chapters outLnmg 
e birth of the Monroe Doctrine m the larger conte.vt of Anglo-.\inencan 
relations. ® 


Irby C. Nichols, Jr.. “The Russian Ukase and the Monroe Doctrine A 
iie-evaluation.- Pacific lliit. Ref, XXXVI (1967). 13-26, demolishes as- 
sorted m) ihs (some of them now straw men) about the famous ukase of 1821. 
Its issuance and ssithdrawal (the autlmr contends) were motn.ited pnmanly 
*f not solely by Russian internal problems, and not by Russian imperialism or 
the .Monroe Doctrine. 

j ,^t Ed. Refs. Harry Ammon, lames Monroe. The Quest for yaiionaJ 
^*Ne»v York, 1971) omph.asizes .Monroe the nationalist, and shows 
that he was :n command, though Sccretarv Adams worked well m tandem 
" ith him, especially on the Monroe Ooctrioe 
Irby C. Nichols, Jr. and Richard A. Ward. “Anglo-American Relations and 
Russian Ukase: A Reassessment." Pacific Hist Rev.. XU (1972). -444- 
459, concludes that the ukase partly inspired the Monroe Doctrine, which in 
turn helped prompt Britain to conclude the Treaty of 1825 with Russia. This 
pact parallelM the Russo- American treaty of 1824. 


Ch. 14. THE AW'KW'ARD ACE OF DIPLOMACY’, 182>>1S40 

^t Ed. Refs. James C Curtis. The Fox at Bay. Martin Van Buren and the 
Prcslt/cnci/, 1837-1841 (Lexington. Ky.. 1970) has a brief discussion of for- 
eign affairs, especially Canadian-Amenesm relations, which Van Buren handled 

creditably. 


Ch. 15. BRITAIN AND THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 


9t« Ed. Refs Frederick .Merfc, Fwits of Propogomla in the Tyler Adminis- 
tration (Cambndi'e, Mass., 1971) describes in detail how Secretary M’ebster 
(and Lord Ashburton) used many thousands of dollars for lobbyists, propa- 
gandists, and other agents to induce .Maine to accept the boundary com- 


promise. 

Georee I Gill "Edward Everett and the Northeastern Boundary Contro- 
versy - England Quar., XLII (1969). 201-213. provides defarl on the 
“battle of the maps" which further show tliat the extreme U.S. claim to Maine 
was j'ustified. 


Ch. 16. THE OREGON DISPUTE AND ITS SETTLEMEST 

8th Ed Rets Sredmek -Mert Ska Ongpn Quattum. Essay, m Aagla- 
A,aScan 4^acy aaJ tol,ic Ma=.. 1907), 

of MudiDS Diost of them p.moosly puMed. On. of tte ne.v ossa,, shoos 
that .n,priVn rdecled arbitratson ut 1846 pna.anfy bwause ihe atbiteis 
svoul/ presumably base spU ll>« 'ST";"'* “’"S''- ‘t”’ 

T ■ 1;^ ITC ..nflinut an adequate seaport in the Northwest. In another 

leavmg the U.| „i,au7he llesisVhat F„„ch seapooer. as a threat 

’ * - • •- c— » r— the Oregon settlement, which 
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WAS brought about by diplomacy and inlernaJ politics in both countries. There 
was a strong sentiment for peaceful settlement in Congress 

Charles Sellers, James K Polk: ConttnentalUt, 1843-1846 (Princeton, N.J, 
1966), IS the second volume of the near>c!cllnitive three-volume biography. 
The author makes it clear that alUiougli Polk's shppery policy of bluif and 
bluster finally succeeded, he ran the grave nsk of involving the republic in a 
two-front war, which might well have thwarted all prospective territorial 
gains. The final British offer of compromise on Oregon left London only ten 
days before the news of the outbreak of war on the Rio Grande reached 
England, had there been a further delay of ten days, the offer might not have 
been sent. 

Frederick Mcrk, The Monroe Doctrine and Amcnccn Expamionism, 

1849 (New York, 1966), relates Polk's concern over a British "intrusion" in 
Oregon, contrary to the Monroe Doctrine, to his demands for the whole of 
Oregon. Worried also about Cahfomia, Polk was disingenuous in his applica- 
tion of the Doctrine. Supposed European threats served as pretexts for expan- 
sion in the name of security, especially in the mouths of Democrats. 

Ricliard S. Cramer, "British Magazines and the Oregon Question,” Facife 
Hiit. Rev., XXXII (1963), 369-382, shows that the leading British magazine^ 
from 1820 to 1846, consistently supported Britain's claim to the triangle north 
of the Columbia River. 


Ch. 17 THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

8th Ed. Refs. Charles Sellers. James K Folk. Continentalist, 1843-I84S 
(Fnneeton, N.J., 1966), describe President-elect Polk’s successful work in 
getting the Texas annexation resolution through Congress; his “gratuitous" 
supporting of the Texans’ extreme claim to the Rio CrSide, and his determi- 
nation to achieve annexation speedily and “as offensively to Mexico as pos- 
sible" (p 224). 

Frederick Merk, The Monroe Doctrine and American Expansionism, 1843- 
1849 (New York, 1968), relates America’s preclusive designs on Texas (with 
its exUeme boundary) to the Monroe Doctrine and a desire to head off a 
balance of power in the Americas A careful contemporary study by a State 
Department expert (Greenhow) demolishing the daim to the Rio Grande was 
evidently suppressed (pp. 144-145). 

J. M. Nance, After San Jacinto: The Texas-Mexican Frontier, 1836-1841 
(Austin, Tex., 1963) and Attack and Counterattack. The Texas-Mexican 
Frontier, 1842 (Austin, Tex., 1964) both connect these disturbances with the 
growth of annexabon sentiment in Texas and the U.S. 

Kmley J. Brauer, The Massachusetts SUle Texas Committee: A Last Stand 
agamst the Annexation of Texas,” 7owr of Amer Hist., LI (1964), 214-231. 
describes a final effort to thwart implementation of the ioint resolution of an- 
nexation. ' 


10^0 Relatkwis with Texas and the United Sutes. 

, n LXVIll (1964), 220-236, reveals 

that Belgium, an«ous to stimulate commerce, encouraged the U.S. to annex 
Texans from foreign colonization. 

, Frederick Meik. Frwts of Fropasanda in the Toler AdminU- 

Mass.. 1971) describe* (vri^^documents) how the Tyler 
atoinistration used slaveiy propaganda, both aboLtiomst and anti-abolitionist, 
to promote sentunent for the annexation Texas. 
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Ch. 18. WAR AND PEACE WITH MEXICO 


V Merk, Manifest Deslmi/ and Mission in American History (New 

ork, 1963) attnbutes the failure of Manifest Destiny to secure all of Mexico 
partly to America s freedom-loving sense of mission, which required a good 
example to the rest of the wrld. 

Vevier, “American Cootinentahsin; An Idea of Expansion, 1845- 
1910.” Amer. Hist. Rev.. LXV (1960). 323-335 is a study of geographical 
or geopohtical determinism as embrac^ by many Americans from early days. 

C. M. Brooke, Jr., “The Vest Pocket War of Commodore Jones," Pac. Htst. 
tsj"’ (1962), 217-233 shows that when Jones seized Monterey in 

1842 he was acting on flimsy evidence and was spurred on by the proximity 
of superior British and French naval units. He had specifically in mind 
Monroes message of 1823. The Mexican government was so angry that 
* f administration was forced to suspe^ negotiations for the purchase 

of California; Jones was never officially censured and was given a more im- 
portant command. 


F. A. Knapp, Jr., ‘The hfexican Fear of Manifest Destiny in California,” 

T. E. Cotner and C- E. Castaneda, eds.. Essays tn Mexican History (Austin, 
sex,, 1958), pp. 192-208 concludes that Mexico opposed a peaceful settle- 
ment with Texas on the Rio Grande because she knew of the Yankee desire 
for California; she feared that appeasement might cause her to lose her entire 
northern frontier and jeopardize her national existence. 

C. A. Hutchinson, ''Valentin Gomez Farias and the Movement for the Re« 
turn of General Santa Anna to Mexico in 1846." in tbid-, pp. 169-191 tells of 
Santa Anna's return, with Folk's connivance, with attention to the factions 
fl^at Invited the general. He bter betrayed them, after having first shown signs 
of Wanting to negotiate a peace. 

J. A. Hawgood, The Pattern of Yankee Infiltration io Mexican Alta CaL* 
fomia, 1821-1848," Pacific Hut. Rev. XXVll (1958). 27-37 notes that In- 
fiJtration before the 1840’s has been eiaegeraied, T. O. Larkin, the United 
States consul and seaet agent, regretted the forcible mtervention of Fremont 
and the Bear Flag rebels. Polk's suspicions of a possible foreign acquisition 
are supported by the author’s rcvelaUon that in 1841 Mexico actively nego- 
tiated for the sale of California to Prussia for $6 million. The Prussian Foreign 
Office finally backed off (perhaps remembOTng Ac Monroe Doctrine) . 

W H Marti Messenger ef Dcsttny: The Cubforma Adventure., 184&- 
1847 ol' Archibald II. Ctdeepie, U£. Marine Cory, (San Francrsco, I960) 
deals’ iriih this officer, who »as suppo«d to have broirght secret orders to 

KTcli^ivisidcnl Jamei Buchanan (U|^ts.ly Pari. Fa. 1962) shotrs 
that Secreta,; Buohanan, .vhrjn Polk dsstr,^ was less ^ous than the 
President to provoke »ar mth Memo but he rnorerued hrs demairds for 
Meaican territory «.* the sootess of f^errcao arats. evidently wanbng to 

'“f A ht'e of ™a»n L Morey 

(PrivIdeX B.t, 1959)- h“ “ ''“P'" ““""P Marcys conneobon 

™E £°Chm£riin*’"Nlch“'as Tna and Baja CaWomia.” Pacific Hhtt. Rev.. 

-1^3 Prov-t ‘hat Trist cannot be blamed (as he often is) 
AAAll j lemtoiy: the attempted American conquest was 

for a faili^e to secure m debwnded it in the treaty. 

stalemated ^ Charles Sellers, James K. Pedk; Continentalist, 1843-IS-16 
S-ni Ed. Refs- Charles o 
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(Princeton, N.J., 1966), clcak with the causes and early phases of the Mexican 
War, concluding that while Polk preferred peaceful coercion to war, he wou 
accept war, particularly if he could place the blame on Mexico. 

Frederick Merk, The Monroe Doctrine and American Expansionism, 184T- 
1849 (New York, 1960), discusses the Monroe Doctrine in relation to pre- 
sumed British designs on California, as well as to foreign designs on Texas. 

W. n. Coetzmann, When the Eagle Screamed: The Romantic Horizon in 
American Diplomacy, lSOO-1860 (New York, 1966), is a sketchy overview 
of expansionism. 

P. T. Harstad and 11. W. Resh. “The Causes of the Mexican War: A f;«ote 
on Changing Interpretations,” Arizona and the West, VI (1964), 289-30-, 
a survey of nistoriography since 1848, it stresses the need for more work on 
nationalism and cultural tensions 

Glenn W. Price, Origins of the Wat u.uh Mexico- The Folk-Stocklon M- 
friguc (Austin, Tex., 1967) revives suspicions, without convincing proof, lha 
Polk deliberately sought to provoke hostilities with Mexico months before the 
clash finally occurred. 

Charles A. Lofgrcn, “Force and Diplomacy. 1846-1848-. The View from 
Washington,” Mihlary Affairs, XXXI (Summer 1967), 57-64, argues w 
Polk carefully coordinated American military action against Mexico wi 
diplomatic overtures to the Mexican government. _ 

8TII Ed Refs. Seymour V. Connor and Odie D. Faulk. North America 
vided; The Jfctican War, 1846-1846 (New York, 1971) echoes Justin n. 
Smith by blaming Mexico as well as America for the "guilt” of starting the war. 

Shomer S Zwellmg, Expansion and Imperialism (Chicago. 1970) is a pnae* 
w'inning master’s essay w-hich cnticizes the Norman A. Graebner thesi* r®* 
garding Polk's commercial-territorial expansionism 


Ch. 19. THE FERMENT OF THE FIFTIES 

D. F. Warner, The Idea of Continental Union: Agitation for the AnncM* 
tion of Canada to the United States, I849-1S93 (Lexington, Ky., 1960)» 
describes the forces, especially economic, that led to the annexation 
in Canada in 1849, and associates the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with the 
prospenty that quieted annexation agitation north of the border. 

P. S. Klein, President James Buchanan (University Park, Pa., 1962) 6eaU 
wnth Buchanan as minister in London and as President in connection with 
the Crampton and Central American crises. Buchanan condemned the Claytot^ 
Bulwer Treaty as reversing the Alonroe Docitrine by aiming it at the United 
States rather than Europe, and concluded that the British were looking ^or 
a fight at the time of the Crampton affair. 

Kenneth Bourne, “The Claylon-Buhver Treaty and the Decline of British 
Opposition to the Territorial Expansioa of tM United Stales, 

Jour, of Modern Hisf.^XXXIII 0961U287-2,<IL sba'KslbaJlhecaiLSft the treaty 
“had failed in every way,” London yielded to American demands in Central 
America. 

T. L. Karnes, The Failure of Union; Central America. 1824-1960 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1961) concludes that Britain was not opposed to union as such 
but seemed to be pursuing such a policy primarily to thwart the United 
States. ^ ^ 

R. A. Naylor, “The Bntish Role in Central America Prior to the Clayton- 
Buiwer Treaty of 1850,” Hispanic Amer. Hist. Reo., XL {I960), 361-382 
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‘*‘® *“"® ground as Karnes. abo\e, and demonstrates 
war we ItrJtuh d»d not ohikkis federation as such, their policies were dictated 
F® fy commercial than political considerations. 

Louis Napoleon and Central America," Jour of ^fodem 
0^, XXXIV (19G2), 176-184 sees in Louis Napoleon’s uiterest in a 
ans-» icaraguan canal in the lS40’s one of the roots of his later in\oKement 
m Mexico with Maximilian. 

C)Td Allen, Felix Belly; Nicaraguan Canal Promoter.” Hispanic Amcr 
« ■ licv., NX.Wir (1957;, 46-59 reseals that this French promoter secured 
a grant in 1S38 from Costa Rica and Nicaragua to construct a canal but the 
ostiliKf of the United States contributed to his failure, 
ici? '‘Slaiery and the Slate Trade in Ad.intic Diplomacy, 1550- 

Jour, of Southern f/ist, XXVII (1961), 184-207 demonstrates that 
nction with Britain otcr this «sue had brought unity to America, a relax.ition 
ot such tensions on the ete of the Civil War promoted disunion. The author 
consequently sees some merit in Seward's scheme for promotine unity by 
provoking the great powers. 6 r / 

8x11 Ed. Beks. Frederick Mcrk. The .Uonroe Doctrine and American Ex- 
l>aniio„um. 18-43-1849 (New Vorfc. 1966), has an mformative chapter (VllI) 
purposefully ambiguous reinvocalion of the Doctrine in connection 
with Vucalan’s alleged scheme for ann&vation to Britain 

Mario Rodriguez, A Polincntonian Dtplotruil in Centre/ America. Frederick 
Clialfield, Esq. (Tucson, Anz , 1964), is a det.iiled treatment of the ag&essive 
British envoy who stirr^ up much trouble for the U.S. before and after the 
Cla) ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. 

hfano Rodriguez. ‘Tfie Troroelheus’ and the C/a>ton-BuJwer rre.i(y," /our. 
of Modern Hist., XXXVI (1964). 260-278, relates how a British warship 
fired on the U.S. steamer Ffowicr/icus in 1851, to enforce the collection of dis- 
puted port dues at the free port of Cre>town, in violation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The resultmg uproar resulted in a forma) Bntish apology and 
hastened the liquidation of the Central American problem. 

A. H. Carr. The World and WtUtam Walker (New York, 1963), is a 
popular attempt at psychofogiritig which add’s Jitt/e to U'. O. Scroggs’ classic 
study of Walker. . . . - 

Irene W D. Hecht. “Israel D. Andrews and the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854- A Reappraisal," Canadiart Hut. Rev, XLIV (1963), 313-329. argues 
that Andrews was a key man w the sloiy- he helped to lobby the treaty 
throueh in \Vashington and to lobby and bribe it through in Bntish North 
Amenca He was striving for Manifest Destiny in the form of a commercial 

empire embracing the U.S. Bn;.* . 

Willie.- r Sharrosv *’^VlII^a^l Henry Seward and the Basis lor American 
Emphe 1850-1860 ■■ >anAc Hist. Rev, .\XXVI (1967), 325-342, concludes 
fliat Seward, tliough frustrated as a Senate in seeking territorial gams, helped 
to shape bo h the ideology and the actual progress of Amencan expansion, 
tostiape bo n me ..p. pj^mage: American Court Dress in the Na- 

tiondPeSd.” American jOC (19^). 1^179. shows that Secretary 

Marcirdresi order of 1853 enjoyed only Imi.^ success , diplomats rather 
free)/ exercised the options given them. In 1867 Congress laid down more 

Lawrence B. Smith, “The Canadian- 
Aniencan Reciprocity Treaty of^lS55 Ip 1866,” /o«r. of Econ. Hut. XXVIII 
(1968). 598-6^3. disputes the dassic inteqiretauon that reciprocity gave a 
great impetus to Canadian prosperity. 
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Ch 20. AMERICA AND CUBA TO I860 


Appendix 


8tii Ed. Refs. P S. Foner, A Uhtory of Cuba and Us Relations with the 
United States, vol II [1845-1895} (New York, 1963), is a part of a multi- 
volumed senes which concludes that the pnmary goal of most Cuban insur* 
gents in the 1850's was annexation to the U.S. 

Irving Katz, "August Belmont’s Cuban Acquisition Scheme,” Mid-America, 
L {1968), 52-63, shows that the Ostend Manifesto owed much to the pres- 
sures brought by this Cerman-bom Wall Street banker. 

9th Ed Refs. Hugh Thomas, Cuba- The Pursuit of Freedom (New York, 
1971) IS a magisterial history of Cuba by an English scholar, with consider- 
able attention to relations with the U.S., especially in the twentieth century. 

Ch. 21. THE DAWN OF ASIATIC INTERESTS 


8-nt Ed. Refs. William L. Neumann, America Encounters Japan; From 
Ferry to MacArthur (Baltimore, 1963), recounts in broad terms the story of 
the opening. 

Jeannette C van der Corput and Robert A. Wibon, translators and eds., 
Japan Journal; 1855-1861 (of Henry C. J. Heusken) (New Brunswick, NJ-. 
1964) presents the observations of Townsend Harris’ Dutch interpreter, who 
adds luster to the diplomatic record of his chief. 

Samuel E. Morison, “Old Bruin"; Commodore Matthew C. Ferry, 179^ 
1858 (Boston, 1967), now the standard biography, contains a fascinatingly 
wnlten account of Perry's great adventure, it vividly portrays the ticklish 
nature of the enterprise and Perry’s skill as a diplomat. 

Foster R. Dulles, Yankees and Samurai. America's Role in the Emergence 
of Modem Japan, 1791-1900 (New York, 1965), uses broad strokes, with 
emphasis more on culture and personalities than on diplomacy. 

Te-kong Tong, United States Diplomacy m China, 1844-1860 (Seattle, 
1964), based on both Chinese and Western sources, shows that while Peking’s 
attitude toward the Western "barbarians" vacillated between firmness and 
appeasement, U.S. policy at an early date came to be based on preserving 
equal commercial opportunity and China's territorial integrity 

Marlene J. Mayo, "A Catechism of Western Diplomacy: The Japanese and 
Hamilton Fish, 1872," Jour, of Asian Studies, XXVI (1967), 389-410, reveals 
that the Japanese embassy, which came to Washington, failed to secure a 
revision of the treaty of 1858 but learned some lessons m Western diplomacy 
from Secretary Fish. 

Paul H. Clyde. “Historical Reflections on American Relations with the Far 
East,” South Athntic Quar., LXI (1962), 437-449, disposes of a number of 
popular myths, including the one that the Chinese loved the Americans belter 
than the other "barbarians.” 


9th Ed. Refs Roger Pineau, ed., The Japan Expedition, 1852-1854. The 
FeKonal Journal of Commodore Matthew C Perry (Wshincton, D.C., 1968). 

from especially testy co^ents, excluded 

*0 1898. A Misconception,” 
nart^f F (1970). 409-J20. n^s that America's policy was a 
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Ch. 22. THE EARLY CRISES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

y Refs. Clj-ndon G. Van Deusen, WiZ/um Hennj Setiard (Nw 

Qrk, iOG7), now the standard bio^phv. gi'es a generally favorable picture 
0 the Secretary of State, who worked on friendly terms with Lincoln 
of Apnl I, IS61, does not seem quite so foolish in 
e hght of Spain’s return to Santo Domingo and France’s alleged help to 
•apain in attempting to secure Haiti. 

Philip Van Doren Stem, When the Cans Roared. World Aspects of the 
oicrican Civil U'ar (Garden City, N.Y.. 1965), is a populanzed account by 
a non-academic author-publisher. He adds little essential to the standard 
works, excejit for some nesv light on the Dntish intrigues at Lnerpool regard- 
mg^the construction of the Confederate commerce destroyers. 

Kenneth Bourne, Britain and the Balance of Power in Sorth America, 1815- 
fSOS (Berkeley, 1967), relates Dntish na\al power to diplomacy during the 
Ci\il War crises, when Canada was largely defenseless At the end of 186-1, 
there were 71 ironclads in America's na\y of 671 sessels (building and afloat), 
TOmpared with thirty in Britain’s steam navy of -117 (p. 275) These figures 
do not take into account the dispa/ii>' in types The U S. navy was allowed 
to deteriorate sharply after the war. 

Patrick Sowle, “A Reappraisal of Seward's Memorandum of April 1, 1561, 
to Lincoln,” Jour, of Southern Hist., X.\X1I1 (1967), 234-239, presents evi- 
dence that Seward’s arrogant and warlike memorandum was dehberateJy 
designed for publication after Lincoln’s anb'cipated acquiescence. 

Henry Blumeiithal, “Confederafe Diplomacy: Popular Notions and Interna- 
tional Realities," Jour, of Sonfhem Hist., XXXII (1966), 151-171, concludes 
that the South, too confident of success, did not press for foreign intenen- 
tiou soon enough or skillfully enough. Much resentment deieloped in the 
Confederacy over the nonintervention of (he British, who bad more money 
invested in Nortlicm enterprises than in the English cotton industry. 

Joseph -\f. Hexnon, If., "British Sympathies in tl»e American Gvil War: A 
Reconsideration" Jour, of Southern Hist., XXXlll (1967), 356-567. argues 
that the BnUsh’workingmen. often hoshle to and fearful of the Yankees, re- 
vealed much pro-South feeling, conlraiy lo a common stereoppe. The upper 
classes Iwted Northern democracy more than they foved Southern anstocracy. 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the author argues, effected no great change 

"'jSephTr'Hemon, Jr., TIk 1*1. N-Uon*", .nd Southern Secess.on,- 
ciu War uaonj. XII ( 19 G 8 ), 43-M. sho.tu Ifat h.nslup tab .mm.- 
grant, in ihe Nordi na, largely »lf»> by ,)«!»% tbe CWederale,. r.io, 
hkr. ti,,. Triih «r-rc struKcIing to be free of a presumed overlord 

R H^Tones "Xiclo-^mencan Relations. 1861-1863. Reconsidered," Mid- 
r\. . joiics, b 18_10 nrovades further evidence that the Dntish de- 

pulrf a poilcy of i^Wbly be<»™. « -o -heir her, Inlore.,,. 




primary c 
larger purposes. 

JohnKutolows 
can Civil ^^'ar Diplomacy. 


not the 

itrahty: ih^ were somewhat incidental to 
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£ng/an^ Quar., XXXIV (mi). 291-330 Je3)s how fhis sh.p. loaded 
'ij 1 » reached ibe hungfj cotton operatives in tune 

to build up goodwill for the United SUtes. 

noriv^' “Lincoln and Ibe Cotton Trade." Civi! War Hist, V2I 

I Jot), a)-35 reveals that Lincoln permitted the evport of cotton under 
ocense trom occupied territory, owing to the needs of Northern, Bnbsh. and 
rench mills. ^Vhc^ the Soulhemm found that Xing Cotton had faded, they 
enpged m a vastjllicil trade with their conquerors, with attendant scandals. 

Clau^ Fohlen, “La Guerre de Secession et le Commerce Franco-Amencam,” 
t^uc aijistoire Hodcrne ct Contemporame, V'lII (]96]>. 259-270, con- 
udes that although the cotton trade w-as disrupted, the high Momli tarif was 
tnore damaging to French markets in America than the war. 

'V- Winks, “The Creation of a Myth; ‘Canadian’ EnLstments in the 
Northern Armies during the American Civil War," Canadian Hist Rev , 
XXXIX (1958), 24—40 demonstrates that they fell far short of the 40,000 
bgure often quoted. 

Cuy Maclian, “The Ccorgian Affair: An Incident of the American Civil 
War, ibid.. XLII (1961), 133-144 describes how thi; vessel, suspected of 
being an intended Confederate privateer, was seized by the Canadian govern- 
ment, though owned by a BnUsh subject It was successfully claimed by 
Warhmgton after the war. 

N. A. Graebner, “Northern Diplomacy and European Neutrally," in David 
Donald, ed., Why the Nonh Won the Civil War (Baton Bouge, La., I960), 
PP. 49-7S, praises the masterly diplomacy of Sevvard, who took full advantage 
Pi the European tradition of not intervening until the success of a revolution 
tvas assured. 

P. A. Logan. "Activities of the Alabama in Asian Waters," Pacific Hist. 
Beti,, XXXI (1962), 14^150 shows that this vessel at best got a lukewam, 
sometimes a hostile, reception in Asiatio watery ineJudmg British ports. Part)/ 
for this reason, she may have sought other waters. 

Sister Mary P. Trauth, Iialo-American Diplomatic Reklions. 18S1-1882 
(Wa^ington, 1958) deals with the successful efforts of the United Sutes 
to prevent Italy from recogniamg the Confederacy and succoring Confederate 

Humphreys “United States Recognition of the Kingdom of Italy." The 
Historian XXI (1959). 296-312, describes the negotiarions leading to the ac- 
crediting'of America’s first minister to newly united Italy; the United States 
favored uni^ abroad smee it was struggling for uruty at home. 

8th Ed Refs Paul Pecquet Du Be/Iet. The Diplomacy of the Confederate 
Cabinet of Richmond and Its Agents Abroad. Being Memorandum Notes 
Taken in Paris durin^ the Rebellion of the Southern States from 1861 to 1S65. 
ed. by William S. Hoofe (Tuscaloosa, Al^ I963>. is a condemnation by a 
former New Orleans attorney of the stubbornness, stupidity, and venality of 

leS fho&i u s- “I;'"' “““ « " import d„„g 

only iliree of llie tour )ean of the «ar. AnK„cn no. or ,he ne>rrtrtclo.„o 

. r. L-., frt. ftift extent that s 


supplier of whe^- .-goua]! Across the Atlantic- The Pclcrhoff Episode," 
1 . r c!;^„/wfrri IlU. XXXI^’ (1968). 382-101. shows that llie seizure of 

\. „ 1 rt.,.nd British steamer, in line with "ultimate destination,” led to 

"TOntri^ctory acUons" which could be best explained on grounds of national 
self-interest 


3 the extent that she had been of cotton 
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9tii Ed. Refs. See also references for the previous chapter. , „ n 
Stuart L. Bernath, Squall Across the Atlantic: American Civil War tn. 
Cases and Diplomacy (Berkeley, Calif., 1970) considers m depth the legaiisuc 
controversies growing out of the U.S. seizure of British merchant ships trying 
to run the Union blockade „ 

Kinley J, Brauer, "British Mediation and the American Civil War: A n 
consideiaticm,” Jour of Southern Hist, XXXVHI (1972), 49-64, argues tlia 
various other factors besides Antietam chilled British mediation. 

Conway W Henderson, “The Anglo-Amencan Treaty of 1862 in Civil 
Diplomacy,” Civil War History, XV (1969), 308-319, regards the easily ne- 
gotiated slave-search pact as a factor m preserving amity dunng the Civu \ 
Richard A. Heckman, "British Press Reaction to the Emancipation Procia 
mation,” Lincoln Herald, LXXI (1969). 150-153, reports that some seventy 
Irish, English, and Scottish newspapers were overwhelmingly unfavorable. 

Howard I. Kushner, "The Russian Fleet and the American Civil War: An- 
other View,” Historian, XXXIV (1972). 633-649. concludes, without con- 
vincing proof, that the Lincoln administration correctly guessed the main 
reason for sending the 6eets. 

Robert L, Reid, ed., "WiDiam E. Gladstone’s 'Insincere Neutralit/ duruig 
the Civil War,” Cwil War History. XV (1969), 293-307, publishes documents 
which show that Gladstone really did not favor disunion when he blunderc 
into hading the South as a nation in his Newcastle speech, Oct. 7, 1862. 

Ch. 24. NAPOLEON III AND MEXICO 

Henry Blumenthal, A Reappraisal of Frenco^American Relations, 

J87I (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1959) shows that Southerners tvimed against 
milian when they saw that he could not help them. The author concludes that 
the pressure of the Austio-Pnissian conflict, combined with fear of a wat 
with the United States, contributed heavily to Napoleon’s withdrawal. Fran« 
was grievously offended by pro-Cerman sentiment in America during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Yet there was much pro-French sympathy in the South, 
which had also tasted invasion and which distrusted Prussian monarchy and 
militarism. Protestant Germany was generally favored in the United State* 
over Catholic, dictatorial France. 

H. M. Adams, Prusstan-American Relations, 1775-1871 (Cleveland, 1960) 
stresses enthusiasm for enlistments and other manifestations of pro-Northern 
sentiment during the Civil War, while noting the sympathy of conservative 
and aristocratic Prussian elements for the SouUi. The ideals of uiuty and abo- 
Ltion were strong in Germany, and partly offset the cotton famine there, « 
did a heavy trade in arms and other supplies with the North. 

W. M. Armstrong, E. L. Godkin and American Foreign Policy, 1865-1900 
(New York, 1957) relates how the influential but erratic editor of the 
York Notion opposed the MaximiLan venture, but was ctit'i-al of the Juirez 
regime; he finally objected to the summary execution of so decent an aristocrat 
as Maximilian. 

E. J. Berbusse, “The Origins of the McLane-Ocaropo Treaty of 1859," The 
Americas, XIV (1958), 22^245 shows that the United States, seeking Lower 
C^ifomu and transit righU across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, esubhshed 
friend^ relations with the Mexican liberals, but the resulting treaty, which 
n* V ^ “’"**'* "Sht*. was rejected by the Senate. 

R. it. Miller, “The American Legwa of Honor in Mexico,” Focijic Hist. * 
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XXX (1981), 229-241 notes that some 3000 Union \eterans joined Juarez’s 
war, attracted by bonuses (never fully paid) and aroused by 
e Monroe Doctrine (there w«e nvmerovs Afonroe Doctnne Committees 
wnjpping up enthusiasm throughout the country). [Secretary Seward may 
not have mentioned the Monroe Doctrine but the public certainly did ] The 
ankce Legion fought gallantly, but its total contnbution to the entire seven- 
year war was not great. 

8 x 11 Ed. Refs. Glyndon G. Van Deusen. Wiiharn Uenty Seward (New 
York, 1967), has an appreciatixe summation (Chapter 33) of Seward’s con- 
tribution to the solution of the Maximilian difficulty. It emphasizes how 
Seward forced Napoleon out without appearing to do so. 

Carl H. Bock, Prelude to Tragedy: The Negotiation and Breakdown of the 
Tripartite Convention of London, October 31, 1861 (Philadelphia, 1966), 
presents in great depth the larger ambitions of Napoleon, and shows that the 
French deliberately presented cicessue demands to Mexico in the hope they 
would not be met There are some details on U.S reactions and tangential 
involvement. 

Robert R. Miller, “Motlas Romero: Mexican Minister to the United States 
during the Juarez-Afaximifian Era," Iftspanic Amer, Hist. Rev , XLV (1965), 
228-245, shows that this ailing and youthful envoy revealed great skill in 
procuring arms, promoting propaganda, and making the proper contacts 
9 th Ed Refs. Alfred J. Hanna and Kathryn A. Hanna, Napoleon III and 
Mexico; American Triumph over Monarchy (Chapel HdJ, 1971) is a well- 
documented moiiograpli which bolds that Napoleon’s scheme failed largely 
because of the U.S, commitment to a republican government. 


Ch, 25. THE CARIBBEAN AND ALASKA, 1865-1867 

Clyndon G. Van Deusen, WiUiam Henry Seward (New York, 1967) de- 
velops fully the genesis and partial fniiUon of Seward’s dreams of an American 
territorial empire. , , 

Hector Chevigny, fluss/<in America- The Great Alaskan Venture, 1741- 
1867 (New York, 1965), downgrades Russia's fears of a British takeover and 
reveals that there was no real desire among Russians to sell Alaska (much 
opposition was voiced at the rime). He concludes that a ma;or motive m the 
sale was Russia’s desire to preserve cordial relations, which, ironically, were 
hurt by friction over the approval of the treaty and the transfer of sovereignty. 
“A narion having small desire to sell did so to a nation that was not eager to 
buy, their mol.ve. the bel.e/ that they .vouH plea.e aA otter (p S4S) 

C Iin lackson "The SUkme Territory Lease and Its Relevance to the 
Alaska Purihase.” Pacific Hist Rev., Xiavi (IW) 289-306 shows that the 
Hudson's Bay Company, having found its trade declining in this part of the 
panhandle of present Alaska, was not interested in renevvmg ns Tease there 
The comoanv was no threat to Russian sov-creignty. the Bntish were not in 
terested m buyiW Alaska.- only the U S. had any interest in doing so 

9tii Ed Refs. David Donald. Charles Sumner ond the Rights of Man (New 
York. 1970) presents interesting details on Sumner s key role in purchasing 

^^Henry R Huttenbach, "Sale of_AIaska. A Reply to a Soviet Commentary,” 
Al^ka Lview, IV (1970). 33-fe. c^ts a Communist interpretabon that 
"affOTessive • American capitalism compelled a Russia weakened by the 
eSn War to cede Alaska for a pittance 
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Ch. 28. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GRANT ERA, 1865-18T7 


See new references on p. 390. . . , 

J. A. Logan. Jr.. .Vo Translcr (New Haven. 1961) shows that ihu tuno»- 
mcntal policy was not officially joined to the Monroe Doctrine unlJ the )S 
of President Grant (1869-70). in contsertion wnth Ore Dominican 
scheme. The retrocession of the West Indian island of St. Bartholomew y 
Norway and Sweden to France in 1877 stands as the only violation or n^ 
transfer, Washington did not protest, partly because France had origmaiiy 
owned it and continued to hold other nearby islands. . 

D. G. Creighton. “The United Stales and Canadian ConfederaUon. Cana- 
dian Hist. Rev., XXXIX (1953), 209-222 downgrades the Civil “ 
inspiring Confederation; the conflict merely gave urgency to drives lor consti- 
tutional reform and retrenchment. 

Maureen M. Robson, “The Alobonut Claims and the Anglo-Amencaa 
Reconciliation, 1865-71," Conadian Hist. Rev., XLII (1961). 1-22 pls)'* 
up the European crisis growing out of the Franco-Cerman War as accelerating 
the settlement . 

Samuel Shapiro. “Problems of Intcmatiorul Arbitration: The 
eriei Commission of 1877," Esses InstUuie HitTorical Collccrionr, XCV 
21-31 concludes that the United Slates was badly gouged by ih® 
arbitrators: the American was steepdy Inept; the "neutral" BcJp«> 
notoriously pro>Briti$h; the Canadian was intimately in contact vvitb toe 
British government. 

I. A. Field, fr., “A Scheme in Regard to Cyrenaica," Miss. Volley 
XLIV (1957), 445-168 deals with the efforts of the U.S. Consul la Tnm 
to secure a naval base in that area; tbe scheme was not followed up wo 
American naval strength was reduced in the .Mediterranean late lo 
because of the Cuban crisis. 

8tii Ed. Rers. James O. McCabe. The Sen /uan Wafer Boundary P**®**^” 
(Toconto, 1965) , is a detailed monograph wluch argues that the British offi- 
cials (indifferent as usual to Canadian interests) needlessly gave away a g<^ 
claim. They foolishly consented to exclude from arbitration by the Cerw^ 
Emperor the "Middle Channel," which might have been considered under the 
ambiguous Oregon Boundary treaty of 1846. 

Thomas N. Brown, Irish-American Xaiionaltsm, 1B70-2890 (Philadelphia, 
1966), provides a chapter in Bntish history and American social hisloiy. while 
analyzing the activities of the Fenians and other Irish aeitators active in the 
U.S. 

Hereward Senior, “Quebec and the Fenians,” Canadian Hist. Rev., XLVBI 
(1967), 26-^4, and Arthur H. DeRoster, Jr., “Importance in Failure: The 
Fenian Raids of 1866-1871," Southern Qiwr, III (1963). 181-197, both add 
some details to the fasnihat story. The DeRosier article notes that these fias^ 
strengthened Canadian nationalism and hence helped to defeat the Fenian 
aim of destroying British rule in Canada. 

Arthur H. DeRosier, Jr., “The Settlement of the San Juan Controversy." 
Southern Quar.. IV (1963), 74-88, outlines tbe dispute and points out that 
this was the only part of the U.S. boundary ever settled by reference to a 
disinterested arbitrator. 

Sth Ed. RfFS. David Donald, Charles Sumner and the Rights of Mon (New 
York, 1970), the second volume of a masterly biography, causes Suixmer to 
appear to better advantage than usual in his eiMXiunters mth Grant and Fish. 
Sumner long dreamed of annexing Ganada 
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(Itha^^ 'v'y*''*’ Angfo-Amcrtcait Rclaltons dunng Rccon-Uruciion 

Darticiil' *1 . ’ considerable detail on diplomacy to older accounts, 

r^ic-A^ impact on tlie negotiation of the Naturalization Treaty 

01 JbrOinth Britain. ’ 

Fenian Motement (Colorado Springs, Colo, 1969) 
briefer forro the s^me ground as the older monograph of 

''Remember the Virginius New Orleans and Cuba m 
Louhtana lihiory^ XI (1970). 313-031. desenbes the pre Hearstian 
^ roci y propaganda in Louisiana. mUi its demand from ex Confederates to 
eutiite the sections by warring on Spam for honor, lustice, humanity. Manifest 
^tin)', and connnercial advantage 

'V' ^“Sb> "Bntish Policy in the San Juan Boundary Dispute. 1854- 
Jac//fc AWAtt-erf (^uar. LXit S0-6S. cues credit to Entisfi 

or ear.ince and preponderant naval power for tlie amicable settlement. 

• ” Crowcll, "The United Stales and a Central American Canal. 1669- 

'7,^ Hispanic Amcr Hist Ret., XLL\ (1969). 27-52. desenbes President 
rants real interest in a waterway and the breahdowTi of negotiations with 
I'lcaragua over a route. 


Ch. 27. DiPLOAfACY A FOOTBALL OF FOLinCS, 1877-1889 

See new references on p. 406. 

R. H, BastCft. "A New Approach to the Origins of Blaine's Pan American 
Policy," ifiip^nie Amer- Htst. Rev., XXXIX (1959), 375-412 shows that 
Blaine, though about to leave oiRce, issued the invitations for the conference 
|n 1882 largely as a grandstand play to divert attention from his diplomatic 
blunderings. Antl«Blaine feeling being what it was in Latin America, the Con- 
ference probably would have failed if if had been held. 

C. S. Campbell, Jr., “The Dismissal of Lord SackviUe," Miss. Volley Hist. 
Reo.. XLIV (1958), 635*648 concludes that the British were not given a 
proper chance to recall Sadcwlle-West; in the light of tolemaCional law the 
hasty dismissal seems to have been discreditable. Tie American minister m 
London misled the State Department 

T. C. Hinckley, 'George Osgoodby and the Murchison Letter, Pacific Hist. 
Reo., XXVII (1958 ) 359-370 reveab that Osgoodby, bom m America of 
BriUsh parents was not induced by Republican managers to write the letter; 
he sent a on Ms own initaUve m an excess of partisan zeal He held it back, 
fearing Democratic reprisals, but was Enally persuaded by RepubLcws to 
turn it over to the Los Angeles r.mM, on October 18, 1888. It was published 

^bter^^lary^P Trauth. Jcalo-American DipUmatic Relations. ;561-J582 
(Washington. 1958), focuses on the tw^ty-one jear ^ssion of the distm- 
guished ^.Italian philologist George R- h^h- Highly reg^ed m Italy, 
he dealt capably wrth such secondary probl^ as arose, including commerce 

and navieaUon. immigrab<w and na^Jiaatiom 

Milton Plesur “America Looking Outward: The Years from Hayes to Har- 
risoi ‘ TA^ Wtoorian. XXH (1^60). 2SO-29S se« this pertcd r^ as a ^ow 
poinr in American diplomacy but as a time of prepwadon for the later 
Lrpe Policy The same general theme is applied to the Far East m the same 
i^hor'f “^ss *e Wide FaciSo." Pacific Hist. Rev., XXVIII (1959), 73-SO. 

8m Em^Fs A. S. Grenvdle and George B. Young, in Politics, 
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Strategy and American Diplomacy. Studtes in Foreign Policy, 1873-1917 
(New Haven. 1968), Chapter II. reveals that President Cleveland, despite a 
capacity for righteous sell-delusion, shamelessly played politics with forei^^ 
a^irs, as did the rival Republicans. This was notably true in connection WJ 
Canadian fishing rights and Chinese immigration. 

Robert C. Brown, Canada's National Policy, 1883-1900: A Study in Cana' 
dian-American Relations (Princeton, N.J., 1964), focuses on four disputes- 
fisheries, seals, reciprocity, and the Alasfra boundary. He emphasizes how wey 
affected Canada's domestic policy and contributed importantly to her will 
become a nation. 

Charles S. Campbell, ]r.. “American TarilF Interests and the Northeastern 
Fisheries. 1883-1888," Canadian Hist Rev., XLV (1964). 212-218. concludes 
that President Cleveland, although unsuccessful in getting the new fisheries 
treaty approved, worked out a modus vivendi which kept the peace until the 
final settlement of 1912. , 

Daniel Coslo Villegas, The United States t.€rsus Por/irio Dias, trans. by 
Nettie Lee Benson (Lincoln, Nebr., 1963), shows that the Hayes administra- 
tion recognized the Diaz government in 1878 without extorting a satisfactoiy 
settlement of the problems growing out of Indian raids, smugging, and other 
disputes. The Mexicans outwaited and outwitted the Yankees , 

Owen D. Edwards, “American Diplomats and Irish Coercion, 1688-I89p' 
lour of American Studies, I (1967), 213-232. notes that Secretaries 
and Frelinghuysen supported Irish-Americans arrested by the British autbod' 
ties, Minister Ixiweli was less warm in his support. 

G. E. Paulsen, “The Cresham-Yang Treaty {1894),” Pacific Hist. Rev.. 
XXXVII (1968), 281-297, notes that the pact regularized existing arrange- 
ments by authorl^ng the exclusion of Chinese laborers for ten years. 

9th Ed Bars. Milton Plesur, America’s Outward Thrust; Approaches to 
Foreign Affairs. 1865-1890 (De Kalb. III. 1971) analyzes America’s outside 
contacts during the Cdded Age, whether political, economic, naval, ^ com- 
mercial, cultural, technological, or diplomatic The era is seen not as “a low 
point" in diplomacy but as a harbinger of the New Imperialism. . 

Stuart C Miller, The Unwelcome Immigrant. The American Image of the 
Chinese, 1785-18S2 (Berkeley, Calif., 1969) traces the growing antipathy 
toward the Chinese that found vent ui the Exclusion Act of 1882. 

Ch. 28. BLAINE AND SPIRITED DIPLOMACY, 188^1893 

H. U. Faulkner, Politics, Reform and Eipansion, 1890-1900 (New York, 
1959) deals sketchily with foreign affws against the background of domestic 
development. 

F. B. Pike, Chile and the United Stales. 1680-1962 (Notre Dame. Ind., 
1903) discusses in detail the Baltimore crisis. European warnings did much 
to impress Chile with the seriousness die situation, Blaine was thought by 
Chileans to have shown a friendly attitude and to have been forced to act 
by a belhcose President Harrison, who ignored the progress being made by 
diplomacy. 

J. 1^ Mecham, The United States and Inter-American Security, 1889-1960 
(Austin, Tex., 1961) treats at length the “new" Pan-Americanism inaugurated 
in 1889 under Blaine. 

D. F. Warner, The Idea of Continental Union (Lexington. Ky-. I960) shews 
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that Irish-descended Blaine, who disliked the British, was one of the few 
American leaders who urged the annexation of Canada. This movement of 
the late 1880’s and early 1890‘s, never that of a majority and stronger m 
Canada than in the United States, was largely inspired by economic motives; 
the American panic of 1893 gave it a chill, as did Cleveland's pugnacious 
handling of the Venezuela boundary crisis. 

W. AI. Armstrong, £. L. Godktn and Amcncan Foreign Policy, 18SS-ldOO 
(New York, 1937) portrays this censorious lYation editor as critical of Secre- 
tary Blaine, especially in connection with the Chilean crisis 
C. S. Campbell, Tr., “The Anglo-American Crisis m the Bering Sea, 1890- 
1891," Afws. Valley Hut. Rev., XLVIll (1961), 398-414 reveals that Secre- 
taiy Blaine did not push for the seizure of more Canadian pelagic sealers 
because the British had ordered four ironclad warships into the area. 

Bingham Duncan, "Protectionism and Pork: Whitelaw Reid as Diplomat, 
1889-1891,** Agricultural Hist., XXXIII (1959), 190-195 shows how the 
American Minister in France negotiated for the removal of disease-based 
restrictions on pork; but the French, in retaliation for the American tariff 
of 1890, levied excessively high duties on pork. 

J. L. Gignilliat. "Pigs. Politics, and Protection: The European Boycott of 
American Pork, 1879-1691." ibid.. XXXV (1981), 3-12 notes that many 
European nations in the 1870$ and 1880‘s, alleging trichinosis, boycotted 
American porkj but in some cases the sanitaiv restrictions were wert pro- 
fective tariffs, more easily justified to poor people than outright tantts. 

Mary P. Chapman. 'The Mission of Lansing Bond 
An,tri/a.- n, i)wori.n, XIX (1957), 385-101 concMa. that 
petieneed Minister in Central America cmnplieated the P.ijS 

W becoming Involted in the onlortunate aSam o( Genera] Darmndt. (1890), 
who was slwt by Guatemalan officiab on an American ship. c, 

Srr. En! rL. John A, S. C^snlle and George B 

for the previous chapter.) Bering Sea Settlements of 1892,” Pacific 

Charles S. ;e7_3e7 reveals the difficulties of negoUating the 

Hisf. Rev.. XXXII j„ie Canadian sealing interests were pressing 

arbitration agreement oi io» . ^ relueUnce of the British to coiiUnue 

Britain in the tripartite neg jeabng during the proposed arbitration an- 
temporary suspension ot pe g & seemed bent on war with Britain, 

gered President Harrison, , 

partly because of his desire i/an-uon- Iloosicr President (Indianapolis. 

Harry J. Sievers, o I , ^ affairs and further reveals Harrison's dis- 

1968), is quite general M 

trust of Blame’s “Hamson and Blaine: Foreign Policy, 1889- 

9ih Ed. (1969). 215-227 (urther demonsmies 

1893,*’ Indiano Mog- > ^jive than Blaine m directing foreign policy. 
tJiat Hamson was often more 6 / 
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Ch. 29. SAMOA AND HAWAII: AN IMPERIALISTIC PREVIEW 


W. A. Russ, Jr., The Uatcaiian Revolution. 1893-94 (Selinsgrove, Pa., 
1959) is now the standard monoMph on the subject. Conceding that the 
royal government was bad, the author finds Stevens guilty of grave irregulari- 
ties, the Harrison administratioiv of undue haste, and Cleveland of ineptitude 
in dumping the issue on a partisan Congress. It was better for annexaUon 
to have come in 1898 rather than in 1893; the United States in 1893 looked 
hke a receiver of "stolen goods.* 

W. A. Russ, Jr., The Hawaiuin Republic, J89^-SS (Sclinsgrove, Pa-. 
1961) is a sequel to the above volume, and likewise a standard authonty on 
the subject. Although it deals largely with the political affairs of the Hawaiian 
Republic, the pressures for and against annexation are explored fully, includ' 
ing the Japanese bogey and the need for Hawaii during the Spanish-American 
War. ^ , , 

Ethel M. Damon, Sanford BaUard Dole and HU Hawaii (Palo Alto, Calit., 
1937) publishes some interesting sidelights on this prominent figure in the 
Hawaii revolution and its aftermath. There is some evidence that Minister 
Stevens decided to raise the American fiag partly to forestall a rumored take- 
over by the Japanese. 

W. B. Braisted, The United Stoles Hovy in the Pacific, 1897-1909 (Austin, 
Tex., 1958) includes a bnef account of preparations by the Navy for a pos- 
sible clash with Japan over disputes connected with the annexation of Hawau. 

E. R. May, Imperial Democracy (New York, 1961) presents some sidelights 
on popular agitaLon for and ag^nst Hawaiian annexation. 

I. D. Spencer, The Victor end the Spoils- A Life of WiUiom L. Mercy 
(Providence, R.I., 1939) has a brief chapter on early Amencan interest in 
Hawaii. 

Merze Tate, "Slavery and Racism as Deterrents to the Annexation of 
Hawaii, 1854-1853," Jour, of Negro History. XLVJl (1962), 1-18 stresses 
American opposition to slavery as a factor in shelving the abortive annexation 
treaty. 

Merze Tate, “British Opposition to the Cession of Pearl Harbor," Poctfic 
Hist. Reo., XXIX (1960), 381—394 shows that at first the Bntish were un- 
favorable to exclusive American rights at Peail Harbor in the treaty of 1SS7, 
but acquiesced when they discovered that access to Honolulu harbor was all 
they needed. 

Merze Tate. "Great Dntain and the Sovereignty of Hawaii,” ibid., XXXI 
(1962), 327-348 notes that Bntain showed little interest in acquinng Hawaii, 
up to 1840 she might have taken it without “senous opposition from anv great 
power." In line with the end-centuiy Anglo-Amencan cordiahty, she did 
not protest against annexation by the United Sutes in 1893 and especially 
1898; “the Iberal press acquiesced in It; and some statesmen unofficially 
and secretly encouraged it." 

Merze Tate, Canadas Interest in the Trade and the Sovereignty of 
HawaU,” Canadian Hist. Rev.. XUV (1963), 20-42 traces the evolution of 
opinion to the point of complete acquiescence in the 1898 annexation. 

W. P. Strauss, "Pioneer American Diplomats in Polynesia 1820-1840." 
Pacific Hist. Rev.. XXXI (1962). 21-30 levcab that early consular and other 
agents m Hawaii, Samoa. Fiji, Tahiti, and New Zealand were Eenerally ineffec- 
tive and damaging to America’s position. 

W. D. .McIntyre. “Anglo-American Rivalry in the Pacific: The British 
Annexation of the Fiji Islands in 1874," ibid., XXIX (1960), 361-380 con- 
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quairel o\er these islands, the United States 
»naTJZ\ 'r *'"• "■=■» >P“™d into 

iaSamn-, gnjundlcs* imaginings of growing American power 

moamoa. iiawaii. and e\en Borneo. o o f 

P. N'ichols, The United States Congress and Imnerialisro, 1861- 
-ImiriS™ i, 5:6^38 shows that by 1S9S 
cail^ m had become atuactne psjcboJog/caUy, econoaucaiJy, strafegi- 

Walter ^FcJjer, A N’ote on tlie 'Mcrcantihstic ImpenaLsm' of Alfred 
"«*• ««*•« XLVIII (19627. 674-6S5 contends 
mprfsoTsu-*?'* Mahan a "mercantilisr; though advocating some 

ist txwepis, .Ve /.Nora^ an “aaca-doae conimereia? empire securetf 
by naval bases and a battleship fleet." 

Sni Ed. Refs Walter LaFeber. The .Veir Empire An /n^crprr/o/ion of 
IS60-i&98 (Ithaca. 1963). is an important s>Tithesis 
w ch attributes a global \ision to American statesmen after the Cml War 
rompted by recurring depressions and the enormous prodoctmti of the 
birlristrial resolution, thes' were moving toward a commercial (not a 
TO nial) empire. The empitasis throughout is on economic motivations, which 
the author believes to have been paramount, although conceding that there 
"ere other factors As regards Hawaii. Resident Hamson appears as a con- 
sistent expansionist. LaFeber betieies that the islands “ere annexed not so 
tnuch os potential markets as because thev were a strategic LnJt (with the 
projected Isthmian Canal) in esiablishmg Amenca’s commercial empire in the 
Pacific. (The market.motivaUon thesis does not fit Alaska and Samoa so well ) 
Merze Tate, Tfie United Stales and the llaiiaiian Kingdom A Pohlieal 
aislory (New ifaveii, 1965), despite the title, dexoles mot^ pages to tlw 
nepubhe. Although well research^, the book adds bttle that is significant!! 

Oew to earlier works, and further proves that the revolution and annexation 
^^ere brought off by American or American-descended propertied interests, 

Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Uatvatusa Kingdom, I87.AIS93. The Knlakaua 
Oijnastij (Honolulu, 1967). is the third and fioaJ volume of a classic, the last 
t^liapter of which (with additional apparatus) was prepared by Dr, Charles H 
Hunter. Evidence is presented reganhng the pohlica) bias of Secretary Gresham 
and “Paramount* Blount, and the "sugantes" are further absolved of pro- 
^idiIlg tile primary motivation for tlie IS93 revolution. 

John A. S. Grenwlle and George B Voung, in PoUtica, Strategy, and Ameri- 
can Diptomaaj- Studies in Foreign Policy, J8T3-I9J~ (N'ew Haven. 1966), 
argue that Cleveland (“ho as Pyesident-elect had used his influence with 
the Senate to block Hawaiian annexation) shortsightedly and deLberately 
stirred up a partisan debate which identified lie Demociaac party with anti- 
imperialism and mined any hope of cvrolving a bipartisan foreign policy 
Geor?e ^V Baker Tr., "Benjamin Hamsoo and Hawaiian Annesation A 
Rcc.XXXHI (1964). 295-309. intends that 
Harrison far from being an «pansimiist i^ardmg Hawaii, refused to ei>- 
amre a„ne»lion Mere ihe .e-oloKm, and fcn be sepporied ,1 culiousl. 
and lukewarmly If be had thrown himself strongly behmd if. argues the 

author iimidithavesecuredSeiwiearaMwaJinlSM. 

\f ’ 'T "The Mvtb of Hawaij’s Swing toward Australasia and Canada,* 
PodS^I/S W-. XX.W (1S64). 273-293. shows that in the lS70s and 
ISS^ there was no danger of Hawaus moving from the U.S. sphere of in- 
fluence to any part of the British Empire. 
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Merze Tate, “Twisting the Lion’s Tail over Hawaii,” Pacific Hist. Rev., 
XXXVI (1967), 27—16, reveals that Britain did not oppose annexation even 
though, in 1893, the American press decried presumed British opposition; 
London was determined to work toward a general understanding with the U.S. 

Merze Tate, “Hawaii: A Symbol of Angto-American Rapprochement,” Pol. 
Sci. Quar., LXXIX (1964), 555-575, demonstrates that in the four decades 
before annexation the British moved from active opposition to pleased ac- 
quiescence, thus paralleling their retreat from an aggressive Isthmian pohey 
and providing further evidence of a desire for a rapprochement. 

Dorothea R. Muller, “Josiah Strong and American Nationalism: A Re- 
evaluation.” Jour, of Amer. Hist.. LIll (1966), 487-503. holds that Strong 
was not "a prophet of imperialism” m 1885 nor an advocate of the “large 
giolicy” at the turn of the century but a Christian philosopher who would use 
nationalism as an instrument for serving internationalism. " 

9ni Ed. Refs. Merze Tate, Hawaii Reciprocity or Annexation (East Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1968) traces U.S.-Hawaiian relations with some new details and 
emphases, while focusing on commencal reciprocity in bringing about an- 
nexation. 

Thomas J. Osborne, “The Main Reason for Hawaiian Annexation in Jsdy» 
1898," Oregon Hist. guar. LXXl (1970), 161-178, gives the need for Far 
Eastern markets as the “mam reason,” although this has conventionally been 
rewrded as one of many reasons, and ailhou^ the Spanish War is conceded 
to nave been the needed catalyst 


Ch. 30. ANGLO-AMERICAN TENSIONS AND 
THE VENEZUELA CRISIS 


Walter LaFeber, The Hew Empire- An Interpretation of American Expaii’ 
slon, 1860~1898 (Ithaca, 1963), points out that Cleveland, myth to the con- 
trary, received considerable support from the business world for his bellicose 
stand, and contends that Cleveland and Olney were both acting because 
America’s larger commeraal interests were in jeopardy As the author con- 
cedes, other motives were also involved 

John A. S. Grenville and George B Young, in Politics, Sfrofegy, and Ameri- 
can Diplomacy: Studies in Foreign Policy, 1873-1917 (New Haven, 1966), 
develop fully the important role of William L. Scruggs (he conferred with 
Cleveland) as a propagandist for Venezuela Britain, pressed in various 
theaters by Germany, France, and Russia, did not want war. Cleveland, who 
had “no consistent foreign pohey,” had no intention of going to war and 
hence vvas bluffing, Secretary Olney, with no love for Venezuela, was de- 
tennined to uphold the Monioe Doctrine and assert America’s pnmacy m 
the Western Hemisphere. Commercial motivations were evidently not the 
determining ones, according to these authors 

. Mathews, "Informal Diplomaw in the Venezuela Crisis of 1896.” 

Miss. Valley Hist Rev. L (1963). 195-212. demonstrates that both adver- 
saries used a number of unofficial emissaries (including newspaper men), 
who sometimes complicated negotiations but who on the whole helped to 
lessen the danger of war. Lord Salisbury, as both Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secret^, appears as the most unyielding member of the Cabinet. 

^Ppeochement: England and the United 
,, ’ f 6^^1914 (New York, 1968), has a brief but perceptive treatment of 
the \ enezuela ensis and its aftermath. He downgrades the possibilities of war. 
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Ch. 31. THE COMIXC OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 1595-1S98 

• T/ic Xcw Empire An Interpretation of American Expan- 

Sion, 1560-1595 (Itliaca, 1963), aigues that Ihe business world (despite a 
prev-alent misconception) was not “monolilhic’* in its opposition to war. that 
ff control of policy despite the )cIlow press (he was able to head 

on a recogmUon of tlie Cuban insurgents by Congress) , that commercial aims 
^ niotii-atiiig force in the White House and in Congress, and that 
I p u? want war but only what war would provide — a free Cuba 

card d lhat the stereotype of a spineless President must be dis- 

H. Wayne .Morgan has coiitnbuled two bools Wilham McKinlcij and His 
America (Syracuse, 1963) and America's Road to Empire Tfie War aif/i 
S^in and Otcrscas Expansion (1965). The first is a full-length biography, 
the second, a rather sketchy overview. .\JcKjnley appears as an effective Presi- 
^nt, neither intimidated liy public opinion nor cowed by Congress he took 
the course that he regarded as inevitable in view irf Spain’s stubbornness 
John A. S. Grenville and George B Voung, in Politics, Strategy, and Ameri- 
can Diphinacy. Studies in Foreign Policy, 1873-1917 (New Haven, 1966), 
Chapter IX, praise McKinley’s patient and consistent diplomacy, and his skill 
In handling Congress. War came because the Spanish government could not 
pant Independence to Cuba, and McKinley (and the pubLc) would not settle 
tor Jess in tlieir efforts to bring peace to the island. 

Philip S. Foner, A History of Cuba and Its Relations mih the United Slates, 
'ol. 11 (1845-1895] (New York, 1963). stresses U.S. pobey and the intemal 
conflicts oinang the Cuban leaders. 

R. G. Neale, Great Britain and United Stales Expansion’ 1898-1900 (East 
Lansing, Afich., 1966). contends that the influence of BnUsh friendship dur- 
ing this period has been greatly exa^erated The rapprochement began m 
1S98 (if not before), and was not of significance in beading off intervention 
by the powers in 1S9S. their jealousies and rivalries were enough The British 
ambassador in Washington, rjuitc without authorization, was more active for 

Intenenfion than was (raditionaHv Mieved. ^ , . , . „ 

Bradford Perkins The Great Rapprochement England and the United 
States 1S95-1914 (New York. 1968), deals trenchantly with tlie period of 
the Spanish War and concludes tlut, wlwtever Ambassador PaunceTofes in- 
discretion., the Ilrttish nasy m the last anal,... presented anv eSccNse .nter- 

'^SaS 'HysTadS’r, The rarenoid Slylcm dmenenn Pehitc, end Other 
E.„a,i, (New York, 1366), contain, a re.urf essav ("Cuba, the Ph.hpp.oes, 
and llamtest Desttny") "htch M fcl the nnpo!.. or yr come largeW 
from a "pssclnc cr.sP- among fra.Mled elements m the depress.on-corsed 
Dooulatio > ineJodme the nhenles. The urge to keep the ...solar tro.ts came 
K " 1 c ’ .1 .-ontcnled economic interests and activ e natioiiAbslv 

pLfl S^^Holbo -Presidential Leadership to Foreign Affairs William McKm- 
Paul S. Holbo, f „ ,^j^drocnt,' Ainer II, st Rri. . L.\.\II (1967). 

. imoressive evidence that McKinley led Congiess. rather 
1321-1330, blocking an attempt to include in the war 

ttian tlie ’ P, ,, g( ihe insurgent Cuban government (Yet the Teller 

resolution a resolution, lied the President’s hands ) 

Amendment, adoptea Havana: FiUhogh Lee." i/wpame Amcr. 

Gerald ^ /jge?), 463-485. reveals that Consul General Lee, a rash 

ffisf. Rev., SL rnnfedetaie cavalry ofBca-. pressed for intervention and 
and impetuous e\-*-v" 
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II. Wajne Morgan, eJ , Afaiing Peace with Spain: The Dianj of Whilclatc 
Reid, Septcmbcr-Dcccmhcr, IfsOH (Austin, Tex., 1965), is especially valuable 
ill depicting tlie clashes w-itldii tl»e fivc-nun peace coinmissioii in Pans over 
expansion into the Philippines. Tlieir differences prefigured the upcoming 
debate at home on imperialism. 

David F. Ilcaly, The United Slates in Cu/m, JSDS-1902 (Madison. Wis.. 
1963), detaib the development of a policy for Cuba (largely by the War 
Department), which led to the Platt Amcndniciit and the reciprocity treaty 
of 1902, and vvhidi, the author lielicves. set a pattern for U.S. overseas 
policy in the years ahead. Economic concerns, he holds, were not over- 
shadowing. 

R. C. Neale, Great Bnlam and Vniled Slates Ex/iandon. 1893-1900 (East 
Lansing, Mich., 1966), concludes that Anglo-American friendship, brought 
to fruition by the Spanish War, did not cause cither nation to put sentiment 
above hard-headed realism in pursuing its own policies. Dntain did not 
urge the United States to enter the Far Eastern arena (with die Philippines), 
and did not push for the Open Door, which was somewhat out of line watb 
British policy. American nonco-opcraliun with the Bnlish in Asia impelled 
Dawning Street toward the Anglo-Japancse Alliance of 1902. Britain realized 
that a too-open courting of America would be self-defeating by arousing the 
Anglopliobes in the United States 

Bradford Perkins, The Great Rapprochemenl ■ England and the United 
Slates, 2895-1914 (New York, 1968), describes in broad terms bow and 
why Bntain welcomed America as a participant in mmcrialism. 

Thomas J. NfcCormick, Chirut Market America’s ^iicsl for Informal Em- 
pire, 1S93-I90J (Chicago, 1967). considers America's interest in a non- 
colonial commercial empire in the Far East in terms of a desire to cure the 
current socio-economic malaise, which had grown in large part out of in- 
dustrial overproduction. 

Paid A. Varg, “The Myth of the China .Market. 1890-1914,” Amer. Hist. 
Hcu., LXXIII (1968), 74i*738, explains in detail why the wildly extravagant 
hopes of American exporters for a huge China market were foredoomed to 
disappointment. 

Marilyn B Young, “American Expansion. 1870-1900. The Far East," in 
Barton J. Bernstein, ed., Tou-ards a New Past. Dissenling Essays in American 
History (New York, 1968), pp. 176-201, sharply challenges the view of the 
■^Visconsui school” that the drive for markets is the primary explanation of 
expansionism at the turn of the century. Both business and government failed 
to pursue economic opportunities in China, while Washington energetically 
defended the rights of mbsionaries. Expansion, the author holds, must be 
viewed in the light of many factors, including the imperialism of other powers 
and social tensions at home. 


Ernest R. May, American Imperialism. A Speculative Essay (New York, 
1968), examines the various elements in the impube toward imperialism, 
showing how It unexpectedly rose and suddenly died. There is emphasis on 
the impact of the ^cwsion of imperialism abroad on the small and sophisti- 
cat^ Amencan Establishment that provided the essenUal leadership of 
pubbe opimon m the United States. ^ 


lonn^ L. Bc^er. Ttvelve Against Empire: The Anti-Imperialists, 1895- 
* S«M*P of Republicans who failed in 
Aeir battle against imperialism largely became they were too divided, too 
old (average age 69). and too deeply rooted in the past. 
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-^i- '' 'Senator George Fnsbie Hoar and the Defeat of 

that (iQ64}. 362-3S0. shows 

ternaHv« ’*'^~Schurz plan of a protectorate over the Phihppmes, as an al- 
amnntr.v JicM promise but faded partly because of dmsions 

P n I ?"‘'-‘'"Perialist leaders 

LmdprrV Guard. A Sfudv of the Anti-Impenahsi 

Ktv.n , (1968). 366-388. anah-zes in terms of a^, pro- 

p. 'tigh-principW members of thu elite croup, 

leiT,.^, p' , ®y JonipMns, *‘Sc>lla and Char^bdis The Anti-Imperialist Di- 
noTeT^hVit^ Election of 1900.“ Poci/fc l/isf.'flet.., XXXVI (1967). 1-13-161, 
fim • antt-impcnalisls, unluppj over their forced association with die 

j heresies of Hijjn, did not regard the outcome of the elechon as a 

t cause. Reliesed of Bi>‘an, tlicy pressed on toward their goal 

It Kennedy, 'The Racial Ov-erlones of Imperialism as a Campaign 

"sue. 1900 .t/i'd-Amcrica, .VLV'lIf (1966). 196-205. concludes that the 
(racists in the South) opposed taking on a new race problem in 
e Rhijippincj. TTie RepobJfcans. vvfio had “freed” the black man, «ere 
* n "? “«”sla\e" the brovsn man 

V .'t "^"’Pedahsm tersus Prospenly in the Election of 1900." 
orm Dakota Quarterly, X.\X (1962), 50-^, prondes further evidence that 
"‘as the crucial factor 

Richard E. Welch, Jr., "Opponents and Colleagues; George Fnsbie Hoar 
and Henry Cabot Lodge. 1898-1904." Sew England Quar., XXXIX (1066). 
182-209, concludes that wlule the two Senators were at odds on the great 
“*ues of imperiahsm. they managed to aioid a rupture m their persona) 

Robert L. Deisner. ‘Tlurty Ye.nrs before Nfanila. E L Codkin. Carl Schurz, 
and Anti-Lnperialism in the CiUed Age," Htttorion, SXS (1968), 561-577, 
shows that these two men waged verbal war against expansion for a third of a 
wntuiv before 189S. 

Geoffrey Seed, "British Views of American Policy in the Philippines Re- 
flected in Journals of Opirvion. 169S-I907.” four of American hudies, II 
(1968), 49-64, notes that British periodicals approved the takeover but be- 
came increasingly critical of U S mismanagement. 

N. Ray Gilmore, “Mexico and the Spanish Amencan ^Var. Hisftantc Amee. 
fiiit. Rev.. .XLIIl (1963), 511-525. reveab that the Mexican government, for 
realistic reasons remained foniwJJv neulraJ. vet there was much pubbe sym- 
pathy for Spain. The resulting aiili-Yanlee feeling gave impetus to Pan- 
Hispanism. 

Paul S Holbo "Perspectives on American Foreign Policv', IS90-1916; 
Exp„.i™ „d World Pl«e,.- W »-<(». I-VHI (1967). 271^256, „ a 
useful bibliographical survey. 

9th Ed Refs. David Healy. US Expansiomsm. The Imperialist Urge in the 
1890's (Madison, Wis., 1970) assesses ali factors, including economic, without 

going overboard for any one. r. , ^ 

E Berkeley Tompkins, AntilmpcruJrs/n m the United States The Great 
Debate 1S90-1920 (Philadelphia. 1970) ctunpUments Healy (above) by 

desmbmg fully ,ie rue <u,ddOT«» of group 

.\Ianlvn B Young, The Rhetoric of Empire. Amencan China Tohey, 1895- 
1901 (Cambridge, .Mass., 1968) shows that many factors were involved. 

Sj/WATuiS States and China, 1697- 
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1912 (East Lansing, Mich . 1868) consists of ten essays which examine vanous 
myths, including the exaggerated role given John Hay’s Open Door and e 

presumed ptedortnnance of Amencan Imsmess mfluences. 

James H. Hitchman, Leonard Wood and Cuban Independence, 1898~19 
(The Hague, 1971) analyzes the military occupation. 

Paul S. Holbo, "Economics, Emotion, and Expansion An Emerging or 
eign Policy,” in H. Wayne Morgan, ed. The Gilded Age (rev. ed., 19<0J, 
199-221, downgrades the pressure for foreign markets m turning America 
into a reluctant impenalist after 1865, the author stresses political, psycho- 
logical, and other factors as well. . , 

Richard E. Welch, Jr., “Motives and Policy Objectives of Anti-Impenalis s, 
1898,” Mid-America, LI (1969), 117-129, shows that only a minority of the 
anti-imperiahsts placed "any great emphasis” on economic factors. 

Jerry Israel. " ‘For God, for China and for Yale— The Open Door m 
Action,” Amer. Hist. Reo , LXXV (1970). 796-807. demonstrates that the 
Open Door involved a broad-front intenrelationship among American mer- 
cantile, industrial, financial, and missionary endeavors. 


Ch. 33. CANAL ZONE DIPLOMACY. 1903-1921 

Useful background accounts are C. E. Moivry, The Era of Theodore 
vclt (New York, 1938); W. H. Harbaugh, Power and Responsibility: The Life 
and Times of Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1961), and E. C. Wagen* 
knecht, The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1958). The 
last-named book advances the interesting thesis that Roosevelt’s intervention 
In Panama may h.ive headed oB a French intervention, with serious com- 
plications. 

A. E. Campbell, Great Briictn and the Unilcd States, 189^1903 {London. 
1960) shows that an American owned and fortified Isthmian canal would 
put Britain at a military disadvantage, assuming the United States to be a 
potential enemy; hence London held out for nonfortification in the first Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. But predicating continuing American friendship, the 
British finally surrendered every major point. Except for an Anglo-American 
war, the stronger the grip cf the United States on the canal, the better for 
Britain. The British thus got all the commercial and military advantages 
they sought, plus American friendsbip. 

J. A. S. Grenville, "Great Britain and the Isthmian Canal, 1893-1901," 
Atncf. Hist. Reo., lAi (1955), 48-69 covers somewhat the same ground, 
and concludes that, by removing current and future friction, the British in 
the second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty recognized the eventual supremacy of 
the United Slates m the Western Hemispliefe Britain’s distresses in Europe 
and the Far East promoicd this decision, although there is no truth in 
m)lh that the British yielded the Caribbean in return for American support 
against Russia in Oie Far East. 

C D. Amcringcr, "The Panama Canal Lobby of Philippe Bunau-Vanlla 
and William Nelson Cromwell," Amer. Hist Rev., LXVIII (1963). 346-833 
proves that these two men worked closely together (contrary to some sc- 
rounts) and with Mark Hanna and the Colombun Minister in Washington 
(aUo to some extent with the State Department) in achieving Uie briluanl 
coup that caused Congress to abandon Nicaragua in favor of the Panama 
route. ® 

R. A. Friedlandcr, "A Reassessment of Roosevelt's Role in the Panamanian 
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Revolobon of 1903.“ Wcjttm Politico/ ^uar.. XIV (1961), 535S43 M a 
ne-sided defense which questionably concludes that T.H’s actions “were 
’"“rally straightforward and legally justified." 

”TReodore Roosevelt. Confident Imperialist,” Recicu; of 
“* cj, XXJIJ {1901), 356-377 eahibits T.R.'s lifelong enthusiasm for the 
'viule mans burden and the mission of superior peoples. 

^ Refs. Charles D. Ameringer, “Philippe UunauA’arilla New Light 
^2"“' Treaty," Hispanic Amer Hist Rev., XLVI (1966), 
-o-Ow, concludes Uial Bunau-Vonlla, though lechmcallv authorized to make 
treaty, violated "tlie letter and qjint" of Ins instructions He gave away too 
tnuth, misrepresented the need for haste to Panama (which he had not seen 
Since 1887). and conspired in questionable dealings with Secretan' Hay, who 
"fas fully aware of the grossly one-sided nature of the bargain. 

Allan R. MiUett, The Politics of Intervention. The MdUanj Ocmj}ation of 
Cuba, 1906-1909 (Columbus. O.. 1967). raises the question as to whether 
temporary occupation, unanompaiued fay inteiuive reform, can soive persis- 
tent problems. 

9tii Ed, Refs G. A. Mellander, The Vnited Stales in Panamanian Politics. 
The /nfWgiiing Form<iiii,e Years (Damitle, HI., 1971) argues that the United 
^3tc5 from 1903 to 190S was more acted upon than acting, more the seduced 
than the seducer, especially m the revolution of J 903. 

Ch. .H BfC STICK DIPLOAfACV 

StI{ Ell, Refs. Bradford Petkiiw. The C'cat Rapprochcinenf- England and 
the UnUed Stales, 1595-1914 (New York. 196S). deals in broad terms, and 
With due regard for British batkgrouixfs. with (tie ffav Pauncefote Treaty, the 
Alaska Bounil.iry, Japanese-Amcncaii relalions. and the Roosevelt Corollar>, 
to which "Britain reacted favorably” (p 194)- 

Nicholas Roosevelt. Thmlorc Roosevelt The .Mon qs ! kneu. Him (New 
Vork, 1957) IS by a cousin He relies largelv on his meniorv of manv conver- 
sations to support the Rmivevellian version of the controv crsial issues m 
foreign affairs (Chapter 13) , „ , 

F. Rradfcird Burns, The Unanllen Alhan^. Rio Branco nnd Brazilian 
American Rdallam (Nov Yorl. 1966). dels .,.11, the B,e..l»,. Fore.g,, 
•'vlimster /J90'‘-Jgi'’) wlto achieved a rapiiioclicincnt by shifting the diplo- 
mauc a.i. Iron, Londo,, lo W.a.Wleo H® appmed HoosevelC, Panama 
.o„,,.,„dtheJ!oose.eItCorolla.. . . . „ 

Leieane Cl, mm, ns. "The Fonnelatm,, J ^ fttl Amendment Tim 
Ammca, Xilll (1967), 37(tdS9, concludes llw.1 1 ,e e.,deoce osenshelm- 

i„gl,. -PP«'“ /XT -K n’utmS’eue r”,'sS' A B.I.hog.aphica, 
James » ixiH (J967). 3)3-369. i, especally saleable ,„ 

Sursey. The A, ,™»9 

Rppf David H. Burtwi, Theodore Roosevelt, Confident Imperialist 
I.' ioi^) armies that T.B.'s impenalism was shaped largely by 

h?p?f-p!’esid™S’esp'™““‘ T'* .Tl,'’’' 

is mon, cooeenied md, idmloS^^ Inlet, .aitorml Rlealne, 

10/6) outline* T. R-’s concern over developments in Eu- 
(WaidiOT, A ^5, ttherehelargely lost interest after 190S. 

rope, Africa, ^ . p^,ncs of Intcrtention: The Military Occupation of 

Allan R- AJiHctr. / 
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Cuba, 1G0G-I909 (Columbus, Ohio, 196S) points out that althou;^ numerous 
reforms were introduced, conditions reseated to near normal after the U.S. 
left, as elsewhere in the Caribbean. 

Edward D. Parsons, “Tlie Ccrman*Arncncan Crisis of 1902-1903, The 
Historian, XXXIII (1971), 436—152, uses fresh documents to show that T.B. 
advaneed war preparations and brought pressure on the Kaiser through various 
indirect means. The ulbmate story alxrut Venezuela sounds less preposteroi^- 
Paul S. IIollio, “Perilous Obscurity; Public Diplomacy and the Press in the 
Venezuelan Crisis, 1902-1903.“ llhtorian. XXXII (1970). 428-448, concludes 
that an examination of the domestic and foreign press does not disprove (or 
prove) Roosevelt’s story of an ultimatum, the deplovment of the fleet was 
ultimatum enough. 

Douglas Cole, “Allen A}lesworth on tlie AlasLi Boundary Award,” Cenadian 
Hist, lieo, LII (1971), 472—177 presents some scant evidence that Lord 
Alv erstone was not “consciously” influenced by T.R.’s threats 
Tom T. Lewis, "Franco-Ajnencan Relations during the First Moroccan 
Crisis, A/id-Amcrico, LV (1937), 21-36, concludes that T R gave only very 
limited support” to France, his pnmaiy goal was to prevent a general war. 
and secondarily to promote the Open Door. 


Ch. 33. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE FAR EAST 
See new references on n 528. 

Roger Daniels. The Politics of Prejudice: The Anti-Jopancse Motement in 
California and the Struggle for Japanese Exclusion (Berkeley, 1962) 
deals with the problem from the standpoint of domestic pressures, particularly 
the illiberalism of the Progressives. 

W. R. Braistcd, 'The United States Navy’s Dilemma in the Pacific, 1906- 
1909," Pacific Hist. Reu, XXVI (1957), 233-244 describes the difficulties 
of protecting America's tvvo-occan interests with a one-ocean navy Before 
1905 the Russian fleet had indirectly protect!^ the Philippines by holding 
Japan in balance, after that dale Japan ceased to be a sure fnend and became 
a probable enemy. By November. 1909. Germany had passed Amenca as the 
second naval power, and some American experts were sure that she would 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine in South Amenca even at the nsk of war. 
R.xther than have two relatively weak fleets. W.ishington concentrated the 
Navy in the Atl.intic and relied on a bolding operation in the Far East 

W E. Snowbarger, “Pearl Harbor in FaaBc Strategy, 1898-1908." The 
Htsiorian, XIX (1957), 361-384 shows that not until the Japanese war scare 
of 1907 was the decision taken to make Pearl Harbor the major naval base 
in the Pacific. A holding operation was envisaged for the Philippines, with 
later recovery, as in 1941-1943. The world cruise of the fleet demonstrated 
the indefensibiLty of the islands, the Navy was dependent on foreic’n colliers 
and far-distant repair )ards 

*®'"*'*^“*^ Trick,' “ Pact/Ic Hist. Rev. XXX 
(1961), 3ol-3o8 deals with T.R.s behuid the-scenes attempt to bvpass Lon- 
don and deal directly with Canada and Australia in an effort to establish 
«' “>■ 

American National Policy. 1904- 
miht;rv nlanni! ; .^XVI (1961). 354-377 discusses the views of the 
implement them, ° polhaes ai^ their efforts to devise measures to 
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Relations," Canadian Htsf Rev, XLVII 
Tnahni’J-’ ‘^‘e difficulUw of negotiating a treaty with Britain 

lastnr.l, recltRcatha of the northeastern boundary and ending the 

Canadian boundary dilutes 

the j*'*^*'. \'. and Mane V Schnies, m The Foreign Policies of 

ap<n-e<L • (Columbia, Mo, 1070) throw additional light on 

c^ertfiV!^ “» l^‘*n America and China. In China it was 

1 • > unsuccessful berause of unplngement on the interests of the other 

gffat powers. 

m Aiiiericon Atfifude and Pohev to the Nationalist Movement 

fire fWi-fS2f (Bombay, 1970) argues tliat the I/.S failed to support 

Chinese nationaluin during tins critical penod. 

• M. Baker, 'A Case Study of Anti-Amencanism in English-Speaking 
4Sjn Campaign of 1911." Canadian Hist Ret., Ll (1970), 

- -19, concludes that the outcome nas largeK the result of imperial eon- 

S'd^rahons, not bitter hatred for the U S. 

P Clements, "Manifest Destiny and Canadian Reciprocity in 1911,” 

Rev., XLII (1973), 32-52. demonstrates that outright annexation 
of C ^ eiwQy m Canada, die n?af issue was the Amencsnizstion 

CfilTord L. Egan. "Pressure Croups, the Department of State, and the 
of the Russian-Amoncan Treaty of 1832, ■" Procs of the Amer. 
•hilosophical Soc., CX^' (1971). 328-034, shows how Jewiib-Amerlcans 
forced Taft to the futility of ending the pact in response to alleged passport 
discnmination against Jewtsli-Amencans. 

Cb. 37. WILSON AND THE "NEW" DIPLOMACY, J9I3-J9J7 

A. S. Link, Wilson; The Struggle for Neutrality, 29I4~2915 (pHneeWn. 
I960) is the third volume in » iSuaWe biographical study by the foremost 
Wilson scholar. Troubled rclaUon* %vuh Mexiro are dealt with in depth, as 
are the interventions in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

Arthur Wahvorth Waodrato Wikon (2 vols. New York, 1958) covers essen- 
tially the same ground in more general terms. "Among the White House family, 
Huerta's name could not be mentioned xviOiout a grimace and a scorching 

'^Eart'^Ltham Philosophy end Policies of Woodroto Wilson (Chi- 

cago 1958) provides interesting insights, some personal, in sateen chapters; 
the four chapters on foreign policy by four different experts have all been 

pubhs^ed^ek^vhero^ W.ison’# Foreign Policy w Perspective (Bloomington, 

Ind ' in'STi is a series of lectures on subjects ranmng from Colonel House, 

through collective security. 

An Affa^r^’o/ H otot; Woodrow Wdson ond the Occupation of 
V^:I' Sr lv;n«on Kv.. 1962) concludes that Wilson, m pursuanVe of his 
nSrta acted precipitately and self-righteously, without proper 
_ endetfa nifh . ' ^ realizing that there «t»uW be considerable bloodshed 

. j attitude of moral supenonty. 

The United Stores miff Pancho Villa (Ithaca. N.Y.. 1961). 

MVMk tha' nWio’n. Car- 
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Cliarirt E. Ncii, "TViPOtJorc Rtnwevell and American InvoKcmenl fa A® 
Tar East. 1901-1900," Padfe IlM. ttev.. XXXV (19G0). 433-4 19, in broader 
terms than tbe book (abose), treats T.R. as one wbo regarded Japan m ui> 
holding American intercJls in t)»c Far East, and ssho Inercforc was deep'y 
concerned aljoiit establishing American military posver in that area. ^ 
l\o\)erl A. Hart, The Ctcat White Fleet: Its Voyuge Around the World, 
J9O7-2909 (Boston, 19a5). reveals In lurid detail the mapiitiide of HoiMe- 
velt’s gamble. The sixteen obsolescent battleships displayed tcchnica 

defects, two had to be replaced at San Francisco. The snips and their 
quarrelling officers were loo old. The fleet was fatally dependent on 
colliers, which would liave \jeen will>diawn in tlie event of war in the Far 
East The Japanese were not overawed (Unthb experts were betting on them). 
Shortly after the American fleet left Japan. tl»e Japanmc paraded 123 war- 
ships of all classes in a line 20 miles long Roosevelt’s ciclil>eratc snub ot 
China (with a partial fleet) ended what scant hope there svas of a rapprocne- 
ment with liotb the Chinese and the Germans. 

John A. While. The Diplomacy of the Rutjo-/aponese War (Prinwtom 
N.J., 1964), is not so strong on the American side as the Esthus book (cited 
above), which used more of the relevant Japanese and other manosenpts. 
White shows that the Japanese leaders, at the very beginning of the war. 
envisaged Roosevelt as a possible mediator (after tVey bad won what they 
wanted). . 

Jongsuk Chay, *The Taft-Katnira Memorandum Reconsidered," Paeipe /lufj 
Rev., XXXVII (1968), 321-326, concludes that the document was “at least 
an understanding— not quite an agreement, but more than a mere exchange 
o! views." ,, 

9tji Ed. Refs. Eugene P. Traru. The Treaty of Portrmoulh (Lexington, Ky-, 
1989) uses the Japanese archives and some Russian materials to add details 
to previous accounts. . 

Edward B. Parsons, "Roosevelt's Containment of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Pacific iUst. Rev.. XXXVIII (1969). 21-13. presents some suggestive but not 
completely convincing evidence that T R. may have forcefully warned Ger- 
many and Japan to keep hands off- 


Ch. 30. TAFT AND DOLLAR DIPLO.MACY 

Dana G. Munro, Intervention and Dolhf Diplomacy in the Caribbean, 
1900-1921 (Princeton, N.J., 1964), reveals that the interventions were pri- 
marily for political and strategic, rather than economic, reasons. 

Robert F. Smith, "Cuba: Laboratory for Dollar Diplomacy, 1898-1917, 
Historian, XXVIII (1966), 586-609, argues that U.S. Dollar Diplomacy fa 
Cuba, whatever iu short-run eEect, in die long run produced instability. 

John P. Campbell, "Taft, Roosevelt, and the Arbitration Treaties of 1911," 
Jour, of Amer. Hist.. LIII (1906), 279-298, looks upon Roosevelt’s opposh 
tion to the abortive Taft arbitration treaties, which commanded widespread 
popular support, as contributing importantly to T.R.’s decision to challenge 
Taft for the presidential nomination In 19ia. 

Naomi W. Cohen, “The Abrogation rf iJie Busso-American Treaty of 1832," 
JeuHsh Social Studies (1963), XXV. 3-41. credits the pressure campaign of 
the Amencan Jewish Committee with having had a large hand in achieving 
abrogation by Congress. ° 

Alvm C. Gluek, Jr., “The Passamaquoddy Bay Treaty, 1910: A Diplomatic 
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/ISfifiY Relabons," Canadian IJist Rev, XLVU 

malrfnff,^ • ’ difficulties of negotiating a treaty with Bntajn 

last nf .t, rectification of the nortlieastem boundary and ending the 

Canadian boundary disputes. ^ 

Me r r, '' Scholes. m The Foreign Pohaes of 

a-mJ"' '^dminisfra/ion {Columbia. Mo. 1970) throw additional light on 
e^ciill'f Dollar Diplomao’ in Latin America and China In China it was 
1 • \ vinsuect'ss/u) bcc.iuse of impingement on the interests of the other 

Sreat poss'ers. "■ 

io ^t»frican Attitude and Polici/ to the Sationalisf Movement 

'« ^htno. J91i~i92l (Bombay. 1970) argues that (he C.S faded to support 
^.'^*^|*"*^®*’stand Chinese nationalism dunng ibis critical penod. 

C "j ^ Case Study of Anti-Amencamsm m English-Speaking 

aSjQ Election Campaign of 1911" Canadian Hist Rev, LI (1970), 
concludes th.it the outcome «as lorgeli the result of impena) con- 
siderations, not bitter hatred for the V S. 

p elements, “Manifest Destiny and Canadian Reciprocity m 1911,” 

ocipcff/jt. ftec, XLIf (1973). 32-53. demonstrates that outright annexation 
'as a bogey, raised cliiefiv in Canada, the real issue was the Amencamzation 
df Canada. 

Clifford L. Egan. ‘Tressure Croups, the Department of State, and the 
Abrogation of the Rusifan-Amencan Treaty of }S32,‘' Frees of the Amer 
yuiosophka! Soc., CX\' (1971). 32S-434, shows how Jesvish-Amencans 
Taft to (be futility of ending the pact in response to alleged passport 
discrimmation against /esiish-Amencans. 

Ch. 37. WILSON AND THE “NEW” DIPLO.MACY. 1913-1917 

A. S. Link, Wilson: The Slwgcte for Neuirohti/, 1914-1915 (Princeton, 
i960) is the third volume in a valuable biographical study bv the foremost 
IVilson scholar. Troubled relations with Afeiuco are dealt wtUi in depth, as 


^ the inter^-entions in Haiti and Santo Domingc 
Arthur M’ahvorth Woodroui Wilson (2 '-ols. New York, 19o8) coven essen- 
tially the same cround in more general terms. "Among the White House family, 
Huerta’s name could not be mentioned swthout a gnmace and a scorching 

*'^E^'Llhani^ed^rL Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wi6on (Chi- 
eago. 1938) provides interesting imiebts some ^rsonal. m sixteen chapters; 
thi four chapters on foreign pobey by four different experts have aU been 
published^els^vhcre^ Foreign Fobey in Perspeetwe (Bloomington, 

lod ' 1957) is aseries of lectures on subjects ranging from Colonel House, 
through collective security. WiWs Far Eastern poLcy. and his Latin Amen- 

M^MaiTof°Honof: Woodrow IfVjon and the Occupation of 
^ /T • „*„n Vv 1962) conchides that Wilson, in pursuance of his 
art^ precipilately and aelf-nghteously, wthout proper 
endetta wth H j realizing that there would be considerable bloodshed 

'fs* “f (P- en>e=f.iiy 

*ne ftiexican o ..rifitde of mwaf superion^-. 

The Vnited SMes and Pancho ViUa (Ithaca, N.Y., 1961), 

S -1 V.1I* “y -a ^0" C«- 
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ranza. ViUa's raiders at Columbus suffered heavy losses; the Pershing 
tion was not a mortifying failure. Its orders were to disperse the outlaw band 
(not bring Villa back dead or alive); in this it 'vas completely successful. Vi 
never again seriously threatened the American border. , 

T. L. Karnes, The Failure of Union; Central America, 1824-1960 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1981) emphasites the undermining of the Central Ameriwn 
of Justice by the refusal of the United Slates and Nicaragua to abide by i 
decision regarding the Btyan-Chamorro Treaty. 

P. E. Coletta, ed., “Bryan Briefs Lansing," Paeijie Hist. Rev., XXVII (1958), 
383-396 presents a lengthy memotandum that Bryan drew up in 1915 
marizing the state of negotiations with individual countries. It reveals the 
Secretary's preoccupation with the "coo!ing.off” treaties and relations with 
Latin America, especially the problems growing out of the pending Nicaraguan 
treaty. _ , 

T. C. Hinckley, "Wilson, Huerta, and the Twenty-one Cun Salute, TM 
Historian, XXll (I960}, 197-206 covers essentially the same ground as the 
Quirk book, listed above. 

G. R. DonneU, "The United Slates MiUtary Government at Veracjuz, 
Mexico," in T. E. Coiner and C. E. Castafieda, eds.. Essays in Mexican 
(Austin, Tex., 19SS), 229-247 notes that the regime of General Funston, 
though cleaning up the city and governing benevolently under Mexican U'^ 
was highly unpopular, and probably strengthened Huerta in bis quarrel with 
President Wilson. . 

L. C. Kahle, "Robert Lansing and the Recognition of Venustiano Carranzfc 
Hispanic Amer. Hist. Rec., XXXVIII (1958), 353-372 describes how Wash- 
ington, unsuccessfully exerting pressure to secure safeguards for Ameriew 
financial interests, delayed de jure recognition nearly two years after the as 
facto recognition of October, 1915. Recognition was finally extended bectuM 
American national interests demanded a quick solution of the Mexican prob- 
lem so as to free Wilson's bands to deal with the European crisis. 

C. J. Rausch, Jr., “The Exile and Death of Victoriano Huerta," ibid., XLH 
(1962), 133-iM relates how Huerta, after fleeing to Europe, came to the 
United Slates (1915), where he received Cennan money with which to fom^ 
a new revolution in Mexico and embarrass Wilson. Arrested in Texas, he died 
before he could be tried. Had he reached Mexico, he might well have stirred 
up a dangerous diversion. 

8th Ed Refs. E. David Cronon, ed-, in The Cabinet Diaries of Josephus 
Daniels, 1913-1921 (Lincoln, Nebr., 1963), presents interesting details (m 
the bankers' consortium, Mexico, and the crisis with Japan over California s 
alien land legislation. The latter brought serious discussion in Cabinet meet- 
ings of a possible Japanese attack. 

Barton J. Bernstein and F. A. Lcib, “Progressive Republican Senators and 
American Imperiabsm, 1898-1916. A Reappraisal." Mid-America, L (1968), 
163-205, questions an earlier thesis of Wilham E. Leuebtenburg by conclud- 
ing that there was no “intimate connection" between progressivism and im- 
penalism, including the dollar imperialism of the Taft and Wilson years. 

Paolo E. Coletta, Secretary or Slate William Jennings Bryan and 'Deserv- 
ing Democrats,'" Mid-America, XLVIII (1966). 75-98, demonstrates that 
Bryan, concerned with merit as well as partisanslup, was no worse a spoils- 
man than some other Cabinet members. 

Paolo E. Coletta, “Bryan, AsiU-lmperiahsin and Missionary Diplomacy. 
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.\f6rfljla History, XLI\' (1963), 167—187, sliows that Bn'an’s earl\ anti- 
imperialism gave way to Dollar Imperialism wlien he became a “do-gooder” 
Secretarj- of State. 

Paolo E. Colelta, “William Jennings Bn’an and the United Slates-Colomhi.i 
Impasse, 1903-1921," HisjiOMc Amer. liisi Rev.. XLVII (1967), 4S6-501. 
causes Bryan to appear to good advantage as a pioneer Cock! Neighlwrite ni 
his unsuccessful efforts to shepherd a Colombia indemnity treaty thnnigh the 
Senate. 

Paolo E. Colelta. “The Most Thanlless T.asU: Bn an and the C.nhfoniu 
Alien Land Legislation," Pacific Hist. Rec . X.XXVI (1967). 163-1S7, por- 
trays Bryan’s "Jovian patience" in soothing Japan but not preventing the 
offensive legislation. 

Spencer C. Olin, Jr., “European Immigrant and Onrnt.il Alien Accept.ancc 
and Rejection by the California Legislature of 1913." Pacific Hist Rev.. .\.\X\ 
(1966), 303-315. concludes that Bryan’s mission to Cahfonii.i was hopelesv. 
and that Governor Johnson rather disingenuously supported the Alien Land 
Law to promote his qvvti political fortunes „ 

William S. Coker. “United States-Britlsh Diplomacy over Mexico. 1913. 
unpublished doctoral dissertation (Univenity of Oklahoma. 1965). evplo Is 
recently available British manuscripts to deny that ^Vllson espoused the tolls 
repeal as a part of a deal with the British to win their support for his Mcvicnn 
policy. But the British did ratify the pending arbitration trralv shortly mter 
Wilson came out for repeal. The author associates the tolls repeal in a siputi* 
cant way with the propos^ renewal of the Arbitration Treaty of 10OS. See 
W. S. Coker. The Panama Canal Tolls Confroversyi A Different Perspective. 
Iour.ofAmer.Hist.,lV(mS).555-5G4. . . ^ , „,.„j 

Bradford Perkins. TJic Great Rapprochement- England onrf the Unl/ed 
Slates. J895-19J4 (New York. 1968). makes it clear that ^ 

deal" about tolls repeal because tlie British liad never devcopeti (contrary 
io American suspicions) any h«tility to Wilson’s Me.sican policy. _ 

Waller V. Scfioles and Marie \'. Sd.oles in “W.Uon Grey nod Huerta 
Pacific Hist. Rev.. XXXVII (1963). ® 

deemed \Vilson’s Mexican policy unwise and made some W ” 

It. Foreign Secretary Grey nevertheless tried to cooperate with le . . 
though there was no demonstrable “deal” on the canal to v 
„ Pet., A. n. Calvert, Th. Manay Contn,* An EpiroJe f 
pinance and Diplomacy," Padfir llbt fleo.. "" i,, 

I»'V U.S. diplomacy tliwarled a llnll!h attempt » seenre an oil ronceraon 

™°e"!^:";v'®’B*e, ha. .everal ar.iele. .I»vlnS “liS 

policies were made more realistic by h'* vj^VI (196-1). 

Wilson Administration and Cuba, 1913-19-1. •« CiK-adorean Rebtions. 

48-63. "The ^Vood^ow Wilson Administration and E^alv ad it 

1913-1921." Social Studies. LVI (1965). 97-103; The 
Administration and Guatemalan Relations, ^1 . ndatioiis with 

169: "Ideals and Realities in 'he Wilson AiJ.hu rahmisJtcl.m 

Honduras," The Americas. XXI (1961). ^^9. ... .. Americas, 

Wilson’s Use of the Non-Recognllloii lL‘,’l,ai was also op- 

XXII (1965), 3-21. describes the bitter fruits of a policy 

plied without signal success In Mexico. Urtian- Proercssive Poll- 

Dti. En Hefs. P.tolo E. Colelta, n’i»m ' 
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tician arul Moral Statesman, 1909-1915 (Lincoln, Nebr , 1969) [vol. ^ 
most e'thaustive biography, gives Bryan hi^ier marks as Secretary oi a a e 
than did contemporaries. „ 

Louis W. Koenig, A PolUical Biography of William Jennings Uryan 

(New York, 1971} is a first-rate, one-volume biography that sympathetica y 
presents the familiar story of Bryan’s diplomacy. mooi •« 

Kenneth ]. Gneh, The Unii^ States and ffuerta (Lincoln, Nebr., lao ) > 
rather favorable to Huerta and critical of Wilson’s moralistic, blundering m- 
ter\-ention. , . 

P Edward Haley, Reuolutron ond Intervention: The Diplomacy of Taft ana 
Wilson with Mexico. 1910-1917 (Cambridge, Mass , 1970) adds new details 
to the mam outlines of the conventional accounts , 

Seward \V. Livermore, ‘Deserving Democrats’- The Foreign Service under 
Woodrow Wilson," South Atlantic Qttar.. LXIX (1970), 144-160, demon- 
strates that Wilson worked hand in glove with Bryan and Lansing in his ze 
to reward Democratic hacks with offices 

Noel Pugach, “Making the Open Door Work: Paul S. Reinsch m China. 
1913-1910,^’ Pacific Hist. Bev, XXXVllI (1969), 157-175. describes the 
largely unsuccessful eBorts of President Wilson’s minister to keep the Open 
Door ajar and induce businessmen to enter 

C. tv. Trow, "Woodrow Wilson and the Mexican Interventionist Movemeh 
of 1919.” Jour of Amor. HM , LVlIl (1971), 46-72, describes how a re 
covering ^Vl!son thwarted a senous attempt by Senate Republicans (respond- 
ing to oil interests) to force a protectorate on Mexico. 


Ch. 38. WAGING NEUTRALITY. 1914-1915 

See the new books on Wilson listed above for the previous chapter. 

A. S. Link, Wilson; The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915 (Princeton, 
1960) concludes that Wilson remain^ commendably neutral, though such 
neutrality worked against Cennany. H»s policy was based on expediency and 
realism, not Idealism. The author surprisingly argues that German piopagsnda, 
contrary to an accepted view, was not bungling, inept, or inadequate. Secre- 
tary Bryan is somewhat downCTadcd, Lansmg upgraded. Wilson appears pa- 
tient, cautious, canny, detached, and understanding 

E. R. May, The World War end Amerfcan Isolation, 1914-1917 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. 1959) is the most significant over-al] synthesis in recent years. 
It stresses the interaction of domestic pressures with diplomacy in America, 
Britain, and especially Cennany. Wilson is portrayed as working not so much 
for neutrality as for ine best interests of the United States. 

F. T. Epstein, "Germany and the United States: Basic Patterns of Conflict 
and Understanding," in C. L. Anderson, ed.. Issues and Conflicis (Lawrence, 
Kans., 1959), pp. 284-014 shows how antipathy toward America grew in 
Cennany, especially among intellectuab. before, during, and after NVorld 
War 1. 

Marion C. Siney, "British Official Histories of the Blockade of the Central 
Powrt d-ulng the First World War." Anver, l/irt. Reu., LXVUl {1963). 392- 
401 reviews llicse publications, chteSy a once-eonfidcntial analysis, and con- 
cludes that the British were determined not to push the United States to the 
breaking point, but that they sought to guard British export trade then and 
alter the esen against American competition. 

“Middle Western Isolationirm: A Re-Examination," North 
DoArfa Quor., XX\' (1957), 69-76 contends that the sinilent isolationism of 
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North Da3cota^ sprang not so much from German and other foreign groups as 
rom the suspicion in this frontier state of war-mongenng Wall Street. 

Til Ep. Refs. Daniel M. Smith. The Great Departure The i'nstcd States 
ana W orld M’ar /, 1014-1920 (Sew York. 1965). IS an exceilent bnef survey 
gerreraify sympathetic to U'ibon and stressing Lansing 's perspicacitv, -.vluth 
f’ot alwaj-s appreciated by Wilson 

Smith, Bntflin's Clandestine Subnuiriocs, 1914-1915 (New Haven, 
bow an American manufacturer (Fethlehem) fabricated ten 
scf^an'nes in Canada for the British navy, using United States matenals and 
technicians, in a successful effort to evade American neutrality laws 
T "A Neiv Look' at the Case of the Dacia." Jour of Amer Ihst , 

L\ (196S), 292— 29S, reveals that the Dacia, a German merchantman taken 
over by the U.S., w^s intercepted routinely by the French and not as the 
result of a clever schcnie suggested to the British by Ambassador Page 
G. A. Dobbert, "German-Americans between New and Old Fatherland, 
1870-1914,’’ Amer t^uartcrly, Xl.V (1967), 665-6S0. demonstrates that not 
until the 1890's did u strident German nationalism emerge and it continued 
highly s ocal well into World War I. 

Ed. Refs Ross Cregoiy, Walter Hmes Page- Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James' (Lexington, Ky., 1970) fleshes out the picture of an envoy so 
pro-British that he rapidly lost influence with his supenors and his hosts. His 
significance has been overestimated. 

John M. Cooper, Jr., The Vanity of Poiwr; American Isolationism and the 
First World War. 1914-1917 (West^rt, Conn., 1969) mates a disdnctlon 
between the ultranationalists and the Idealists, rather than between the iso- 
lationists and the inteniationalists. Among the ultranationalists were interna- 
tionalists and isolationists; among the idealists were internationalists and 
isolationists. , , 

Sidney Bell Righteous Conquest- Woodrow Wilson and the Eiolutlon of 
the AVia’ Diplomacy (Port Washington, N.Y.. 1072) discusses the impact 
of the Wilsonian dream, which envisaged a world empire of righteousness 
and trade based on recognition of the innate goodness of America. 

Mary R. Kihl, ‘A Failure of Ambassadbna/ DipAimacy, /oar. of Amer. 
Hist LN'II (1970 ) 636-653, shows that Ambassador Page m London and 
the British Ambassador Spnng Rice in Washington both forfeited the con- 
fidence of the ^\'ilson administration. 


Ch. 39. THE ROAD TO WORLD WAR I. 1915-1917 

^M^'smllh^‘Ro^^I^nsing and American Neutrality, 29id-1917 (Beike- 
lev Calif 1958) portrays Lansing as one of the principal architects of the 
niilailv nnlicv oriented toward war. he was more influential in shaping Wil- 
fnnN rtprjsions than was lormerly thought Afore consiiteDf than lYzlson in 
viewinc the cause of the AUies as that of America, he was primarily concerned 
. -.1, *1,^ „ofinnal interest (balance of power). 

'”a P Dodden, ed., Woodrow Wilson and the World of Today (Philadelphia, 
19CT) is a collection of perceptive lectures on Wilson’s neutrality and peace- 

^**^W*Tuchinan, The Zimmermann Telegram (New York, 1958). 
t\. ^ K^rlurid and overstressing the unportance of the incident, is the fullest 
though sent a follow-up telegram (February 5) instructing the 

account. . . Mexteo not to wail for war but to act "even now." Zim- 
German MinU'er 
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mcmann blundered by admitting tlw authciillrity of ibe telegram; Wilson 
was indignant that the Germans should have been plotting and using State 
Department cable facilities while still taOdng peace. _ „ 

Charles Sc)inour, "The Ilouse-Demslorff Conversations in Perspective, 
A. O. S-irhissun, cd.. Studies in DipIornoUe UUlorv and IUsioflO(^faphy (I^n- 
don, ISGl), pp 90-100 describes the fadure of these tisss-jcar conicrsalions 
in Washington: but they are here credited with postponing America's entrance 
into the war by a number of months. , 

T. J. Kerr, IV, "Cerman-Americans and Neutrality in the 1916 Elcctiot^ 
Mid'America, XLlIl (1001), 03-105 notes that German pressures increased 
Wilson's distrust of Perlin and facilitated the final break. 

F. A. Bonadio, “The Failure of German Propaganda In the United Stales, 
1914-17," ibid.. XLI (1959), 40-57 sliows that the major failure was in not 
recognizing that the melting pot had changed the nuropeanism of the immi- 
grant population. 

D. M. Smith. “President Wilson and the German 'Oiert Act’ of 1917 — A 
Reappraisal," l/nicerjffy of Colorado Studies Series in History, No. 2, Novem- 
ber, 1961, pp. 129-139 refutes the claim that the sinking of the Bntish Lflconio 
rather than the four American slups in mid-March was the "overt act for 
which Wilson was waiting, 

J. A. S. Grenville, “Diplomacy and War Pbns in the United States. ISOO- 
19X7," Tfaniactions of the Royal lllstorieal Society, Scr. 5, vel. XI (London. 
1961), 1-21 reveals that the possibility of involvement In World War 1 on 
the sirie of the Allies was not propetlv antlapated , 

Jamet Weinstein, “Anti-War Sentiment and the Sociabst Party, 1917-191®' 
Pol, Sci. ^u<Jf., LXXIV (1959). 215-239 shows that there was much more 
opposidon to the declaration and prosecution of the war, not alone amwg 
Socialists, than previously thought Many Americans felt that "American de* 
mocracy had nothing at stake in the European war." 

8th Ed. Refs. Arthur S. Link, Wilson Confusions and Crises, 2915-191® 
(Princeton, N.J,, 1964) (vol. IV), has revealing chapters on Mexico and 
World War I, notably those on the Sussex crisis and the House-Grey memor- 
andum. Using secret French materials, ibe author concludes that in con- 
nection with the latter episode House misrepresented, misinformed, and mis- 
led Wilson (p. 141). Europe did not lake the memorandum seriously 

Arthur S. Link, Wilson. Campaigns for ProgressiOism and Peace, 191®" 
1917 (Princeton. N.J , 1965) [vol. VJ, shows that Wilson was in firm control 
of foreign policy, that he distrusted Allied war aims and hence was not 
strongly pro-British; that he preferred some kind of stalemate peace that 
would check Germany in a balance of power; that he was not pressured by 
public opinion, advisers, or the business world into asking Congress for a 
declaration of war, that, m April, 1917, he was not wotned about any im- 
mediate German threat to the U.S , that he did not then know that the Alhe* 
were collapsing (he learned that later); and that (m the author’s opinion) 
he was convinced that “American belligerency now offered the surest hope 
for early peace and the reconstruction ot the international community-” 
Daniel M. Smith, “National Interest and American Intervention, 1917: An 
Historiographical Appraisal," Jour, of Amer. Hist., LII (1965), 5-24, reviews 
the most recent wnUngs and readies many of Link's conclusions (see above). 
Smith shows that, aside from the submarine precipitant, American national 
interests (economy, security, national honor, and a world organization for 
peace) entered to some extent into die thinking of Wilson's advisers, if not 
into that of Wilson himself, when he asked for war 
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Departure: The United States and World 
«pn. j' (Sew Yorl, 1965), eJaborates on (he conclusions pre- 
sented m the article above. ^ 

. rie American Retisianit/s. The Lessons of Intervention 

nnd 10^^'^'°*' ^ (Cf>*cago. 1967). analjzes the historians who m the 1920's 
WnU questioned the "gmll" of the Centra) Powers jn precipitating 
orld War I, as well as the wisdom of U.S. participation in the war. The 
emphasis is on Barnes, Grattan. Beard, Millis, and Tansill Thev reflected the 
anging climate of opinion but differed among themselves as to the impact 
ot pro-interventionist forces. 

Cowitt, “The Armed-Ship Bill Controversy. A Legislative View,” 

. •‘^'^tticrica, XLVl (1964), 38—17, pomts out that the eleven “willful men” 
in the Senate did not consume half as much time in their so-called filibuster 
"^p * it of bin. It seems evident that many members of Congress, 

of all persuasions, were eager (o force Wilson to calf a special session of 
Congress so that they might keep a more careful eye on his foreign policy 
Gerald H, Dai-is, “The Ancona Affair- A Case of Prevents\e Diplomacy,” 
of Modem Hist, XXXVIII (1966), 267-277, reveals that a German 
submarine, showing Austro-llunganan colors, sank the Italian passenger liner 
Ancona, hlovember 7, 1915, with a loss of nine American lives. A Sussw-type 
crisis was averted when Austria falsely assumed full responsibility. 

Edward Cuddy, "Insh-American Propagandists and American Neutrality, 
1914-1917," Mid-America, XUX (1967), 252-275. concludes that the lead- 
ers of the Irish-Gennan neutrality coalition were far more anti-British than 
Ihe rank and file The Irish and Germans did contribute to "the diplomacy 
of neutrality" bv keenine (he nation so divided tha( war was averted until 

April. 1917. 

Dean R. Esslinger. '‘American. German and Insh Attitudes toward Neutral- 
ity, 1914-1917: A Study of Catholic Minorities.” Catholic Hist Rev., LIU 
(1967), 194-216, concludes (hat although the Italian and Polish Catholics 
were pro-Ally* the Irish and Germans were pro-Orman, Of the prominent 
CathoUc journals examined, one was "distinedv" anti-Cerman while at least 
nine were “openly or subtly" hostile to (he Allied cause. 

William \t T iarv Tr. "Woodrow Wilson, Irish-Americans, and the Elec- 
tion of 1916" Jour, of Amer. Hist.. LIV (1987). 57-72, demonstrates that 
th» Irish-Arn'encans, despile ihe ediertai™ "f "“X "t Hi'-;- leede's. sup- 
ported Wilson fully es ,.ell « they h.d .ny other Democnl.o presidential 
candidate In the inimed.ate past, partly because he had kept u, not of svar 

Pa™ was'Kiy IgioiedT^^^^^ adnrrbistr.ta sva, bred of his repeated 
pro-Br.Hsh co.npla.nbpd to^n»^^e^^^^ Porchue of the Danish 
v,r “ enrial Studies. LVIl (1966), 64-71, demonstrates that Secre- 

t'^ Lansing prime pusher of the purchase; he convinced Wilson of 

*«Progressivism and World War !■ A Reappraisal,” Mid- 
Waiter J. ,,gg2)_ 13^1-145, shows that the attitudes of the Progressives 
wTr^not dearly distin^ishable from those of most Americans regarding in- 
volvemwt in Gregory, The Origfna of American Intervention in ihe 

F'rrt*{(^rid War (New York, 1971) is a broad treatment, directed toward a 
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student audience, which finds American, ratfwr tlian German, policies pn- 
tnanly responsible for the clash. 

W B. Fowler, J3nfuh-Americon Reti^ion*, 19I7-I9I8: The Role of Srr 
U'iMiam Wiseman (Princeton, 19C9) re\-cjlt how tl>e youthful head of the 
Bntish secret service in the U.S. served usefully as an intermediary betw^ 
Bntuh and American policy makers by establishing a confidential relationship 
with Wilson’s Colonel House. There are revelations on the Siberian intervcnliim^ 

Edward Cnddv, "Pro-Germanism ami Amcncan Catholicism, 1914-1917, 
Cc(/iohc Hist, flfc., LIV (1968). 427-154, concludes that pro-CermM were 
stronger than pro-Ally pressures but the Oiurch, in keeping with its interna- 
tional character, generally occupied a position of neutrality 

David S. Patterson. “Woodrow Wilson and the Mediation Movement, 191'^ 
1917." Historian. XXXIll ( 1971 ). 503-550. reveals how Wilson adroitly with- 
stood pressures from the peace groups and pursued hu independent policies. 

Sterling Kemek, "The British Covemment s Reactions to President Wil^ * 
Peace’ N’oie of December. 1916," Hittorical Journal, XIII (1970), 72I-<66, 
demonstrates that London deeply resented this “threat" of peace. The note 
gave impetus to the campaign of Allied propagandists agairut "Peace without 
Victory." 

Raymond Weitekamp, "Tlie Virgin Islands Purchase and the Coeroon 
Myth," ^^id•AmeTiea, LI\' (1972), 75-93. plays up the role of the U.S. Min- 
ister Egan in Denmark and plays down tne sonralled "threat" of Secretary 
Lansing to seize the islands if not sold. 


Ch. 40. NEGOTUTINC ‘mE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Observations of a general nature appear in Arthur Wahvorth, Woodroto 
Wilson (2 vols., New York, 1938); E. H. Buehrig, eA, Wilson’s Foreign PoU^ 
fn Perspective (Bloomington. Itii, 1957); A. P. Dudden, ed, Woodroio Wil- 
son ana the World of Today (Philadelphia. 1957). 

Herbert Hoover, The of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1938) sheds 

light not so much on tVilsoa as on Hoover's reactions to Wilson. The roost 
revealing material describes Hoover's contribution to the economic rchabilita- 
tioa of Europe after the Armistice, especially the food program. He makes 
clear his distrust of European machinabons that contributed to his later isola- 
tionist outlook. Although glorifying Wilson, he concedes that the latter made 
mistakes. 

D. F. Trask, The United States in the Supreme War Council: American War 
Aims and Inter-Allied Strategy, I9I7-I9I8 (Middletown. Conn., 1961) con- 
cludes that the Council proved less signified than hoped, largely iecaiise 
Wilson excluded political decisions that might lie his han^ at the peace Uble. 

L. W. Martin, Peace Withoia Victory: Woodrow WQson and the British 
Ltb^als (New Haven, 1958) deals with the influence of this smaD group on 
Wilson, and vice versa, in connection with the Fourteen Points and the Treaty. 
He finally came around to endorsing many of the views held by the British 
radicals. ^ 

A. J. Majw. Political Origins of the New Diplomacy. 1917-1918 (New 
Iraven. 1959) focuses on European war aims, with attention to the impact 
of Wilsons idealism on them. 


Anglo-Ammcan Rrfirti<ms at the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 (Pnnerton, 1961) observes that England and America enjoyed a basic 
^munity of mterest. and that th^ laig^ contributed the "moral" parts of the 
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c. F. Beers. Vain Endeavor; Robert Laming’t Attempts to End the Ameri- 
^■lapanesc Rivalry (Durh™, N.C. 1062) ar..l,zes Lensings rlilerenees 
WUJ Wibon at Pans. MpeciaBy his opposibon to the Shantung settlement. 

disagreements had appeared jnudi earlier, Lansing rarely argued with 
” V 2 1919, preferring to work by indirection. 

A c j' United States and East Central Europe. 1914-1918: 

^y>!sor^ian Diplomacy and Propaganda {Pnnceton, 1957J contends 
at these new nations were rot created at Paris; “they created themselves by 
tnmr own efforts,’* although stimubted by American and Russian propaganda 
G. F. Kennan. Russia and the U'csf under Lenin and Stufm (Boston, 1960) 
two chapters on the Paris conference and the unsuccessful efforts made 
th^ to bring Bolshevik Russia into the communi^ of nations. 

G. F. Kennan, Russia Leatestke War (ftinceton, 1936) covers in scholarly 
detail some of the material sketchily presented m the book just ated, and is 
*^_ecially concerned «ath American reactions to the Bolshevik Revolution and 
®“Orts to keep Russia in the war. The author concludes that these had 
no chance of success. High-level decisions in Washington were based on ignor- 
ance and znisinformatioa, while American agents worked at cross-pcirposes, 
especially the nonprofessionals. See also the same author’s The Deeirion to 
If^tereene (Princeton, 1938), discussed at the end of the nett chapter. 

“ I- Strakhovsky, American Opinion about Russia, 1917-1920 (Toronto, 
1981) reveals that popular views «ere based largely on ignorance and misin- 
formation. The only real interest of the public, which favored a strong interven- 
tion policy, was in using Russia as an ally against Germany. But ^Vashlngto^ 
pursued a policy of nonrecognition, nonintervention, and nondismemberment. 

Christopher Lasch, The American Liberals and she Russian Revolution 
(New York, 1962) is a study of clashing interpretalions: one group of liberals 
regarded the Bolsheviks as democrats; another, as mere tools of the German 
Xaiser. 

George Curry “Woodrow Wilson, Jan Smuts, and the Versailles Settlement," 
Amer. Hist. Rev LXVI (1961). 968-986 spells out Smuts’ influence on Wil- 
son's decisions wpecialfy r^arding the League and reparations. A fellow 
idealist who object^ to the final treaty. Smuts suggested compromises which 
Wilson readily accepted. - . ^ , 

R. H Ferrell “Woodrow %Vilson and Open Diplomacy, in C. L. Anderson, 
Imrer ond Conflivit (lAsmcv. KmJ, 1050), pp. 193-209 P™vjde, foxtho- 
evidence dmt Wilson bilievrf m pn.Me nxgol.at.on, bul publxlirf resuto. 

U E. Fike, Ifie me 1917-1919." /our. of Modern Hist., 

&XI (I959T93-IO9 dxmonsmto *« the* .geneie. meddled send Jonjly 
faRuiS lnte™l •“P"”’ Bohhevis md mSn- 

enwng Wdson s decision t^te^^je, ^d Russian Territorial Problems, 1917- 
7 XXIV (1962), 331-3^6 desenbes how the Wilson ad- 

^'s^'^ al eferences on the interventions in Russia in the new references of 

Chapter 42. \V U\ennoTe. Politics is Ad/oumed Woodrow WU- 

8tii Ed. Refs. jgiS-IOIS (Middletown, Conn.. 1966), builds up 

son and the ^ ar y o ’ • ^ffnc]odes that at no time during the war war 
to the "October App jjjgnship truly “adjourned ’ 

Democratic-Bepubfiean part.sa p 
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Lawrence E. Celfand, The InqutTy: American Preparations for Peace, 19I7~ 
1919 (New Haven, 1963), is the only detailed study of the group of soM 
150 experts, operating in New York and elsewhere, who turned out hundreds 
of reports on the imminent problems of peacemaking. The influence of the 
Inquiry on the Versailles Treaty was not commensurate with this effort 
though the experts did prepare a memorandum which Wilson used as a basis 
for his Fourteen Points address. 

Charles Seymour, Letters from the Paris Peace Conference, Harold B. 
Whiteman, Jr., ed. (New Haven, 1965), presents a collection by the chief 
American adviser on Austria-Hungary. The letters, though generally favorable 
to Wilson are not particularly revealing, in part because of fear of censorship. 

Amo J. Mayer, Polilics and Diplomacy of Peacemaking: Containment and 
Counterrevolution at Versoilfes, 19J8-19I9 (New York, 1967), is an impres- 
sive multidimensional, multinational study of the Paris negotiations, with so- 
cial attention to the domestic political pressures on the negotiators and the 
impact of the Bolshevik-inspired revolution (and counterrevolution), espe- 
cially in countries like Austria-Hungary. 

Beatrice Farnsworth, William C. Bullitt and the Soviet Union (Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1967), describes in detail how young Bullitt, attached to the Ameri- 
can delegation in Paris, went to Russia and returned with the draft 
extraordinary treaty with Lenin. When Wilson chose not to accept it, Bullitt 
turned bitterly against him. 

Harry N. Howard, The Kirtg-Crane Commission: An American Inquiry in 
the Middle East (Beirut, 1963), describes the American commission that was 
dispatched to report on conditions (including the ill starred Turkish mandate) 
ana make recommendations. , 

N. Gordon Levin, Jr., Woodrow Wtbon and World Politics' America s 
Response to War and Revolution (New York, 196S), elaborates the thesis 
that U.S. policy from 1917 to 1919 represented an effort by Wilson to steer 
a realistic middle course between the new revolutionary socialism of Russia 
and the outdated naUonalism-imperialism of the old order. 

Ivo J. Lederer, Yugoslavia at the Pans Peace Conference: A Study in 
Frontier-Making (New Haven. 1963), reveab in detail why the Yugoslavs 
did not realize full self-determination, despite Wilson's efforts on their behalf. 

John M. Thompson, Russia, Bolsficuum. and the Versailles Peace (Princeton, 
N.J., 1966), shosvs that Wilson wasered between an idealistic and a realistic 
trea^ent of Russia. Fear of Dolshcvism led him to accept compromises in 
the hope of more quickly solving the problem of Russia. 

Joseph P. O Grady, ed , The Immigrants' Influence on Wihon'i Peace Poll- 
tier (Lexington, Ky., 1967), contains elesen essas-s desenhing the consider- 
able pressures from ethnic groups sutli as tlic Poles, Czechs, and Italians. 

J. B. Duff, The Versailles Treaty and the Irish-Americans," Jour, of Amer. 
Hist., LV (1968), 582-593, demonstrates that Wilson deliberately and need- 
lessly alienated the Irish-Americans by Bally refusing to push for the cause of 
Irc^d at Paris, thereby conlnbuting to the defeat of the tre.ily in America 

9ni Ed^ Her. Keith L. Nelson. “What Colonel House Overlooked in the 
Armistice, .Mid. America. LI (1909). 7S-9I. reveaU that House inads-ertently 
^protni^ position at the coming peace conference, ffouse ac- 

^ed p^bc^ ““J'laty demands which in efi^ recognized the validity of 

*0 P"ii: The Making of a Decision." 

, XXX (1968), 599-616, ooiKludes that Wilson primarily went 
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because of his regard for the "stnclen’’ people of Europe and belief in a 
nioral obligation to undertake a mission which he alone could discharge. 

James D. Startt, The Uncaqr Partnership: Wilson and the Press at Paris," 
Mid-America, Lll (1970), 55-69, describes how Wilson failed to establish 
satisfactory relations with the newsmen. 

Leon E. Boothe, “Anglo-American Pro-League Croups Lead Wilson, 1915- 
1918,“ ^fid-Amcricfl, LI (1969). 92-107. notes that Wilson’s early support of 
a league was “limited and inhibiting ” . . t r 

Roland N. Stromberg, “Uncertainties and Obscurities About the League ot 
Nations.” Jour, of the History of Ideas. XXXIII (1972), 139-154, obseives 
that arguments as to the nature of the League resulted in compromises and 
enmities among its original sponsors, consequently the League, espeaally 
through lack of effective teeth, was doomed to failure. « i , 

John D. Duff. The VersaiDes Treaty and the 
Amcr. Hist., LV (1908), 582-598, desonbes Wilson s refusal p^ially to qmet 
fmh fears by making public a strong statement regarding the future relation 
ship of Ireland to the League of Nations. 

Ch. 41. THE RETREAT TO ISOLATIONISM. 1919-1935 

Herbert Hoover, The Ordeal of would 

that Hoover and his staff ^•'thMe were already bu^t-m economic sane- 
be more effective without Article X. chd not destroy the major 

Rons. Hoover concludes *hat the Udg European leaders would have 

functions of the League, and that Itie aiwioio c f 

accepted the reservations. /r»,ne«vilJe Fla.. I960) shows that this inter- 
\V^ F. Kuehl. Ilamilt^ HcU and at the time blamed 

nationalist supported the over reservations. Ultimately 

Wilson more than the Senate 

he blamed the Senate more than „ , fhe Paris Peace Conference of 

S. P. Tillman, Angh-Arnmeo . Senate deadlock, and rather 

1919 (Princeton, 1961) v^nild have rejected the Lodge reser- 

questionably concludes that 

valions if Wilson had colored Toga- The Diary of Henry Fountain 

G. F. ^arks, ed., A Many- Democratic Senator, though 


Ashurst (Tucson, Ariz-. ^rely ennaaea uie .u. 

basically friendly to >viison, giving condemned the League to certain 

compromise with Ae Sena campaign of 1920. 

defeat by forcing it to ^ (New York, 1961 ) is laudatory and adds 

Alden Hatch, Edith BoU‘S ^ observations. She regarded 

little to Mrs. Wilsons . 'greatest mistake," and Senator Lodge as a 

the October appeal as Wilsons g. 

“snake.” , Wilson (2 voli. New York. 1958) is a general 

Arthur Walworth. „ . anti-lidge. 

account, strongly Wilson- An Intimate Memoir (New York, 1060), 

C. T. Grayson. Wooa ^ details to what was already 

by Wilson’s personal pny 

knowm. (Ann Arbor. Mich.. 1961) deals briclly with the 

M. C. McKenna. IjIp Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the Senator’s 

League ®Sbt, the Hussia. 

campaign for h*"'-, Eood io Normaley; The Presidential Campaign and 
W. M. Bagby. 


Tjtidz^ the President for failing to 
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Election of 1920 (Baltixnore, 1962) concludes that the tale of “the smoke- 
filled room” nomination is grossly exaggerated; that Wilson was ^ 
appointed in not getting a third nomination; and that the election or i 
was not a clear-cut rejection of the League. , 

K. G. Redmond, “Henry L. Stimson and the Question of League Mem er 
ship," The Historian, XXV (1963). 200-212 shows that Stimson was favor- 
able to the League, though critical of certain of its weaknesses and also o 
both Wilson and the irreconcilable Senators. toon" 

D. M. Smith, “Robert Lansing and the Wilson Interregnum, 1919-iy* > 
The Historian, XXI (1959), 135-161 notes that Lansing's dismissal resu ted 
from long standing friction between the idealist-moralist and the legalis - 
realist; Lansing had stayed on only through a sense of duty. 

Kurt Wimer, "Woodrow Wilson's Plans to Enter the league of 
through an Executive Agreement,” Western Pol. Quar., XI (1958), 800-8 
discusses Wilson's abortive plan to include the League in a preliminary peace, 
the scheme was dropped following House's alleged bungbng while Wilson was 
absent from Paris. , 

Kurt Wimer, "Woodrow Wilson's Plan for a Vote of Confidence," pennsyi- 
vfltiia History. XXVIII (1961), 279-293 demonstrates that the "solcm^ef- 
erendum" stemmed from an abortive secret scheme to have a special election 
in which the voters would choose between Wilson and the opposition Senators. 

Kurt Wimer, "Woodrow Wilson and a “Third Nomination," Pennsi/lvonio 
History, XXIX (1962), 193-211 describes Wilson’s abortive efforts to se^ 
renomination and hence ratification of the League; his friends turned from him 
on account of bis ill health and certain defeat 
D. D. Burks, "The United States and the Geneva Protocol of 1924i 'A New 
Holy Alliance’?" Amer. Hirt. Rev.. LXIV (1959), 891-905 describes hoiv this 
attempt to strengthen the League of Nations, by imposing sanctions on non- 
members like the United States, threatened to challenge the Monroe Doctrine; 
it was abandoned in the face of American and British opposition. 

R. L. Daniel, "The Armenian Question and Amen’ean-Turkish Relations, 
1914-1927," Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.. XLVl (1959). 252-275 shows how the 
stereotype of the "tenible Turk," who massacred Armenians, complicated 
relations with Turkey and coutnbuted to the defeat of the Treaty of Lausanne 
in 1927 by the United States Senate. 

John C. Vinson. Referendum for Isolation (Athens. Ga , 1961), deals m 
detail with the defeat in the Senate of Article X of the League Covenant. 

8tii Ed. Refs. E. David Cronon, ed-, in The Cabinet Dianes of Josephi^ 
Daniel*, 1913-1921 (Lincoln, Nebr , 1983). makes clear that Wilson was 
in touch with some affairs of state (or appeared to be) less than a week after 
the stroke, that he was much better some days than others, and that his 
strategy of putting the onus on the Lodge-led Republicans was not com- 
pletely irrational but had the support of a majonty of the Cabinet. 

Sigmund Freud and William C. Bullitt, Thomas Woodrow IFiIson. A Psy* 
chologiccl Study (Boston, 1987), b thoroughly untrustworthy either as history 
or psychology. The thesis is that Wilson subconsciously hated his domineering 
father (while 1o%ing him), and look out lus resentment on Senator LodgC; 
For a refutation see Arthur S. Link, “The Case for ^Voodrow Wilson, 
Harper's Sfagaiine. CCXXXIV (April. 1967). 63-93. 

Gene Smith, When the Cheenng Stopped' The Last Years of Woodrcnc 
Uihon (New York. 1964), is a racily written, highly popularired. and geu* 
erally sympathetic aceounl of Wilson's fight for the' League. It contains $o 
many factual erron as to be unreliable. 
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na>Tnond B. Fosdick, Letters on the League of Nations From the Files of 
naymonrf B FosdicK (Princeton, NJ.. 1966). re\eah the passionate loyaltv 
7 Q')ni “v Underseerctare General of the League of Nations (1939^ 
- He fought hard for the League and was shocked by Secretary 
r-ansing s excessive timidity toward it. 

Andresv Sinclair, The AvaSable Man- The Ltfc Behind the Masks of 3Varrcn 
mo icl Harding (Nesv York, 1965), concludes tliat Harding, while relying 
asaly on Secretary Hughes, showed unexpected resolution in standing up to 
©Senate on the \VorJd Court and other issues, 

R- McCoy, Calvin Coolidge; The Quiet President (New York, 
67), notes that Coolidge, while caubously supporting the World Court, 
Senate for it. 

. N. TaruJ/s, American-Daldc Relations, 191S-I922 The Struggle 

ot'er necognition (\\’ashington, D.C., 1965), by a Lithuanian expatriate, con- 
cmns Wilson for not pressing for the recognition of Lithuania. Estonia, and 
t-at\aa. The author praises the Harding administration for extending recogni- 

boninJ922. 

Laurence Ex’ans, United States Pohet/ and the Partition of Turkey, 1914- 
1924 (Baltimore, 1965), points oof that U.S. policy moved from noninvolve* 
*n©nt to intense concern (under Wilson), and then back to nenmsohement, 

Kurt W’imer, "Woodrow W'ilson Tries Conciliation: An Effort that Failed," 
Huforian, .XX\' (1963), 41^38, contends that Wilson strove harder to work 
out acceptable reservations with the moderate senators before his tnp U'est 
than is generally known. 

'' Kurt Wimer, "Senator Hitchcock and the League of Naoons," Nebraska 
History, XLIV (1963), 189-204, reveals that this Senate minority leader 
Wed vainly to persuade tV'ibon, a secluded and misinformed man, to com- 
promise effectively after his collapse. Wilson was determined to pigeonhole 
the Lodge reservations and to put the onus for rejecting the treaty on the 
Republican Senate rather than on himself. 

Kurt and Sarah Wimer. "The Harding Admimstra^n. the ^ 

tions, and the Separate Peace Treaty." Review of Politics, XilK (1967). 
13-24, describes the success of the Senate “frrecondlables in keeping Hard- 
ing in line and Wilson’s unsuccessful behiod-the-scenes effort to defeat ap- 
proval of the separate treaty with Cemany. _ T f KI 

Ralnh A Stone The Irreconcilables Allematis-cs to the League of Na- 

XLK y? >«»» 

?er™f w.7wS:&-T W«d,„g L. Fo...,.e U 

No„a. toll, of WI.OO. f-"™ »■>« 

that would go much further than \ ons. ,• » i .. 

Ti .,1 t, A Cf„r,e Two Illuwis Senators among the IrreconciJabJes, Miss. 
VoK/M (1*3). las-IDS. dnlsortlh Shorn™ «„d McComick 

amoM £ -tooeinoilahto - Thoy anS- 

mtoLrn! awi-oillectivo >oom.ly oametmni Angfcph»h». anJ eafremo na- 

I Merritt “tVoodro.v Wibon aad the 'Great and Solemn Referen- 
da' IM" So 0 / W.t.or. xxvn (19y). 78-104 addnee, l„,.h„ 
Semi tot WiUon, in a, king for a referenda, „„t „„ly blundered hot 

“ttrlteSaV'''''?' “ 

important organized by Arthur S. Lmk. Lee Benso„. in “An Ap- 
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C.ttwt Lodge and the League of .Vations," Jour of 
oem’' f JV (1971), 201-214. emphasizes Lodge’s '‘o\ erwhelming con- 

n- h Party and the Senate ^ 

p. }r ' Hiram Johnson* The Making of an IrreconcUable," 

turn > (1972), 505-526, shows that this flaming Progressive 

ed against \Vilsonian inlemationalisin largeJy because of the threat to 
y democracy posed by World War I and the prospectise League in- 


c,, ‘Tlie Roots of Isolationism: A Case Study.” Jour, of Amer 

d (1972), 41-54, deals with the isolationist Senator Hiram Johnson, 

and^* d determined by progressivtsm, negativism, provmciaLsm, 

. !!• Flannagan, Jr, "The Disillusionment of a Progressive: VS Sena- 

or David I, Walsh and the League of Nations Issue, 1918-1920,” New 
ugia^ Quar, XLI (1965), 463-504. res-eals how this loyal IV’ilsontan 
agf*inst the Treaty b^use Wilson did not more fully carry out his 
principles, especially self-determination (which aroused Walsfi's Irish-Amen- 
fan constituency). 


CJj. 42. THE FAR EAST AND DISAEMAMENT, 1917-1938 

There are bvo important new works by G. F. Xennan: TAe Decision to 
Ijiiervene: The Prelude to Allied Intervention in the Bolshevik Eevohtlon 
(ftineeton, 1958) and the briefer and more popularized Russia and the West 
under Lenin and Stalin (Boston, 1960). “The author contends that Wilson, In 
deciding on the Siberian intervention, had no thought of strangling Bolshevism. 
He proposed to save the immense militaiy supplies at Vladivostok and par- 
ticularly to rescue the Czechs. Nothing, l^cnnan concludes, could have kept 
the Boljhewk's from dropping out of Se svar.- the half-hearted Allied inter- 
ventions probably united them and contributed to their ultimate success. 

B. F. Beers. Vain Endeavor: Robert Lansing's Attempts to End the AmerL 
ean-Japanese Rivalry (Durham. N.C. 1962) s^vs that Lansing was for pro- 
tecting the dollar in China; Wilson was for promoting the welfare and inde- 
pendence of China; hence he restricted the Lansing-Ishii negotiations. The 
author states that in regard to Siberia the President svas ‘'primarily interested 
in keeping “the Japanese straight" (p. 128). and also m rescuing the Czechs; 
Lansing was more interested in halting Boldievisro. ,o_-, 

J W MorJey The Japanese Thurst tnto Siberia. 1918 (New York, 1957) 
discloses that while there were strong imperialist element in Japan, the gov- 
ernment intervened in Siberia ivith great reluct^o^ fearful of the spread of 
Bolshevism and of German p^-er m the Far East. Japwese motives were 
diverse and often conflicting. The Amencm decision to interne on 
of the Czechs triCBered the Japanese decision to intervene. "There is little 
substantial. direSfvidencc" that fears of Ja^ played a leading role in the 
American intervention (p. A/a/w were 

to hurt Allied morale by not co-operatmg aiwl a concern for the Czech con- 

H Ullman Anglo-Soviet Relations. 1917-2922 (Princeton, 1961) reveals 
.T,,* n aim before the Armistice was to keep Russia in the war; 

M mislead Wilson to get l»s approval of the Siberian intervention. 
London “ “ 

/»T NT 1961) portri^fs Kellogg as a mediocre, overworked. 

iiSifak Staiy (‘Nervous Nellie"), who showed considerable vigor m regard 
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to China and the Kellogg-Briand Fact, which he belatedly clasped to his 
bosom. 

R. H. Ferrell, Frank B. Kellogg; Henry L. Stifrwon (vol. XI in The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, New York, 1963) takes sharp issue 
with the detractors of Kellogg, who is here regarded as a "worthy successor^ 
to Hughes, and “in some ways°’ a "more able individual” than the "well-known 
Stimson. 

Armin Rappaport, The Navy League of the United States (Detroit, 1962) 
demolishes the legend that this ^oup was eSective in promoting a big navy 
in the 1920’s and 1930‘s; it was active but not effective. 

E. E. Morison, Turmoil and Trodilion.- A Study of the Life and Times of 
Henry L. Stimson (Boston, 1960) views Secretary of State Stimson as a key 
figure in the London Naval Conference, and concludes that it was a failure, 
even though both Hoover and Stimson tried to puff it up as a success. 

R. G. O'Connor, Terilous Equilibrium: The United Slates and the London 
Naval Conference of 1930 (Lawrence. Kans., 1962) regards the conference 
as a "formal repudiation” of imperiahsm by the three major naval powers, ana 
a kind of implementation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. As the cuhnination of 
the disarmament movement after World^NVar I, it was a victory for the civil 
authorities over the naval experts. Hoover did not build up to blueprint quotas 
because he regarded economic recovery as more important. 

G. E. Wheeler, Prelude to Pearl Harbor: The United States Navy and tha 
Tar East, 1921~193I (Columbia, Mo, 1963) reveals that during the decade 
before 1931 the navy planners regarded war with Japan as Inevitable, but 
were handicapped in their preparations by pubhc indinerence and "miserly 
Congressional support. 

G. F, Kennan, '"Soviet Historiography and America’s Role in the Interven- 
tion," Amer. Hist. Rev.. LXV (1960), 302-322 makes it plain that these writ- 
ers grossly misrepresented the motives and actual participation of the United 
States. 

Betty M. Unterbcrger, “The Russian Revolution and Wilson’s Far-Eastern 
Policy,” Russian Hecfeu). XVI (1957), 35-46 shows that once American troops 
were in Siberia. Washington’s concern shifted from a rescue of the Czechs to 
protection of the railroad; hence Amencan policy unwittingly became anti- 

Christopher Lasch, “American Intervention in Siberia: A Reinterpretation," 
Pol. Sci. Quar., LXXVII ( 1962). 205-223 argues that the United States inter- 
vened to rescue the Czechs and at the same time to bolster the Allies against 
the Gennans — not to restrain the Japanese. The conclusions are controversial 
and weakened by the erroneous assumption that the anti-Japanese theory did 
not appear until after the hates generated by World War II. 

Gaddis Smith, "Canada and the Siberian Intervention, 1916-1919," Amer. 
Hist. Rev., LXtV (1959), 866-877 revcab that Canada sent some 4000 men 
largely in the hope of economic advantages in Siberia after Ae war: she acted 
as a buffer between America and Britain. 

J. C. Vinson. “The Imperial Conference of 1921 and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, Pacific Hist. Rev., XXXI (1962). 2S7-266 demolishes the m>& that 
at this conference the Canadian Prime Minister singlehandedly forced the 
other dominions to accept an abrogation of the Alliance; in the interests of 
pres^ng Amencan friendship, this step had essentially been agreed upon 


Merze Tate and Fidele Foy, “Kfore Light on the Abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Pol. Sd. Quar., LXXIV (1959), 532^ concludes that 
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by the time the Washington Conference met, all the Dominion representab^s 
seemed oppos^ to exclusive alUonces and favorable to collaborabon with the 
United Stales. 

Sadao Asada, "Japan's ‘Special Interests' and the Washington Conference, 
1921-22," Amcr. f/irt. fleo.. LXVII (1961). 62-70 demonstrates that Japan, 
tmhke the United States, interpreted the Nine Power Treaty as giving her a 
free hand to pursue her "security" in Manchuria and Outer Mongolia and 
hence reviving the "special interests" concept of the old Lansmg-Ishu agree- 
ment. To Japan, "Open Door" meant an open door for Japanese exploitabon ot 
Asia. m „ -r u,^ 

J. C. Vinson. "The Annulment of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. Faafic HM- 
Rev.. XXVTI (1038) 57-69 likewise contends that the subsbtution at Wash- 
ington of the Nine Power Pact for the Lansing-Ishu agreement did not etteo 
livcly restrain Japan’s designs on the Open Door. » . « t a j 
k: N. CmiM. -ConsniMnees of iK Kellogg Paet. m C. L. Anderson 
md C<,„f,cts (La™oe, Kans.. 1959) arpre. ikal later .tatesrnen tte 
Stimson stretched the Pact to mean (oinl responsrbrhty lor enforerng « hen« 
America dresv closer to the Uagim and became more rirreclly rnvolsed m col 

closer to Britain becaose ol the need tor cootainrng Japan; Amenca ssas 
strong enough to go It alone. criiit 

8to Ed Refs. Dorothy Do^ The Mud S ^ j, 

0/1933-1938 (Cambridge, ')“ • S'otTnliy oUending the Japanese, 
pohey was to encourage the ^ coal ol the admlnlstratron. 

at whom moral prcachmcnls were aimed ii« ‘ Hull in 1937 re- 
in line with public opinion, was |® ^ 

buffed Dritish and League ®'’ . ,i . of Innocence. A Study 

Betty Glad. Charles Evans J,S?y ii many respects more 

m American Diplomacy l^a somewhat puritanical figure with 

psychological than historical It xvithout complete success, to the 

19th-Century idealism 

harsh realities of a changing 20lhC^^- Presidenf (New York. 

Donald R. sfembled badl)- in connection with the 

' 1967), demonstrates that Pact, he was shoved into 

Geneva Conference. As for 1^ -s, cordless sheath. 

it. Belatedly, and with TriaS and Abrogation of the Ancb- 

M. G. Fey. “The North 5 lKXLX (1967). 46-64 presents fur- 

Japanese Alliance," Jour of opposition Australia 

Iher evidence that the Cam » London toward abrogaUon at the V ash- 

and New Zealand) managed mp« , rt,- , 

ington Conference of 1921 ^ American Policy toward China 

Russell D. Buhite. fvelson ^jggg). ,iol-465. demonstrates that 

1925-1928." Pacific helped shape a patient policy in regard to 

ChinStrea^vo^g^^'”’'' Intervention in Russia, 1917-1920" 

Wdliam A. Williani’. ^rS^S. W (19W). 39-57. 
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Russia fo!lo\\ing World War I." SoHfftcm ^uar.. IV (1965). 1-16. 
the rebuJI given to the Bolshevilc attempt (ending in 1921) to establish a 
diplomatic representative in the U.S., anu the dqsarture of the Kerenslcy rep- 
resentative in 1922. 

^11 Ed. Refs Tliomas H. BucUey, The United States and the Washin^m 
Conjcrcnce. 1921-1922 (Knowlle. Tenn.. 1970). now the most th<^gh- 
going account, concludes that the national interest was served by trading un- 
finished battleships and bases for (temporary) security. 

L. Ethan Ellis, RepubUcan Foreign Poitey, 1921-1933 (New Brunsvnet 
N.J., 196S) details the fitful progress toward "invohement without commit- 
ment' in attaining a fairly high level of international cooperation. 

Russell D. Buhilc, Nelson T. Johtuon and Amcncan Policy toward Cnin^ 
1925-1941 (East Lansing, Mich., 1968) sLctches policy while attempting to 
build up this little-known U.S minister-ambassador in China. 

Robert J. Maddox, "Woodrow Wilson, the Russian Embassy and Siberian 
Inters-enUon." Pacific Hist. Rec.. XXXM (1967), 435-448, reseals that Wil- 
son, behind a pose of hands-off, actively supported financial and other mea- 
sures designed to help anti-Bolsh^ilc elements. 

Ira Mem. “WTiitchall, Washington, and the Anglo-Japanese Alhanee. 191&" 
1921, Pacific Hist. Rec.. XLI (1972), 460-483. further supports the thesis that 
Britain’s decision to abandon the fiance with Japan tor the Four Fo^w 
Pact was reached in advance of the Washington Conference, and not pn* 
manly as a result of American or Dominion pressures. 

David Carlton. “Great Bntam and the C^lidge Nas^al Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1927,' Pol. Sci Quar., L.\XXin (196S). 573-595, concludes tW 
the conference failed because the Amencans and the British regarded each 
other as potential enemies. 

Ch. 43. ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY BETWEEN WARS. 
1919-1939 

Peter C. Filene, Amertcuas and the Soviet Experiment, 1917-1933: Ameri- 
can Attitudes toward Russia from the February Revolution until Diplomatic 
Recognition (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), sbows that public opinion changed 
from a strung anti-recognitioa stance, in March, 1931, to a strong recognition 
stance in 1933. largely because of the depression and the menace of Japan. 
(There was Lttle mention of Hitler.) The major grievances had become 
Soviet propaganda and revolutionary activity, while debts and expropriated 
property had become secondary. 

Beatrice Farnsworth, William C. Bullitt and the Soviet Union (Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1967), demonstrates that Bullitt, enthusiastically pro-Soviet, had a 
large hand in bringing about recognition and was rewarded with the ambas- 
Mdorship in Moscow in 1933. By inid-1933 he had become furiously anti- 
Soviet, primarily because the Rusrians violated their recognition pledge not 
to peroit anti-American Communist activity in the U.S.S.lf. Other misunder- 
standings about the terms of recognition in 1933 arose from vagueness of 
l^guage. especially the promised Toan," about which the Soviets may have 
been techmcally right Transferred to the Paris Embassy, Bullitt influenced 
Roosevelts foreign policy, but his bitter anti-Russian bias partially blinded 
him to the danger of Hiller. 

Donald G. Bishop. The Rooseveb-Litcinoo Agreements: The American 
lew (Syracuse, 196o), discusses the implementation of Russian promises, 
most of which were in some degree Iwoken (in the view of the U.S.). The 
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result was largely due to imprcdsion in the negotiations, yet '’erognition itself 
is praised as having made possible the alliance with Russia in \ or ar . 

Bichard N. Kottman, Rcdinocityandthe North Atlantic Triangle. 1932-19Jli 
(Ithaca. N.Y.. 1968). analv-zes the diplomatic and political aspects of the 
economic rapprochement in three major trade agreements involving t e . , 
the U.K., and Canada. , j„,__ 

Llojd C. Gardner. Economic Atpects of Neto 
1964), argues that Rooseveltian pohcy. by continuing to 8 

expansion and involvement abroad, did not mark a sharp re P 

Secretary Hull appears as highly influential in shaping FD.R s trade (ana 

‘’'cMi^'RKennan. Memoirs. i92S-1950 jisSul 

hook by a top-flight foreign service officer "1*9 ^ secretary 

of the Bolsheviks. He joined Ambassador B'*I|d* ”* (evceot for his im- 
in Moscow, thought highly of his chief - “ 

patience), and held Ambassador Davies. Bulhtts j, ^p^r 

This volume may be supplemented by t^ same au iqgo\ Jareely re- 

ytunich-. Diplomatic PapL. 1938-1940 (Pnnceton. N.J. 1968). largely 

lated to the Nazi occupation of Prague . .qejv vols XII, XIII m 

Julius W, P,„., cUn 2 vok „*S,S elm,. ..d 

S. F. Demis and Robert H. ’ jag?) fs the best general treat- 

Their Diplomacy, 17 vols. ‘I'n R was not ahva>l his W 

ment available, critical yet ' tis hands but consistently 

Secretary of State, he kept certain metiers In his mvn 
gave Hull a relatively tree rein ssnih olhem. i„ Cuba, and Remgnitmn el 
Robert E. Bowers, “Hull. ?V, ^966) 542-554, suggests (without 

the U,S.SH.,- Jour. «/An.er H»<.. Lin (IW. Secretary 

'aSetA. Rosen. "Intranati-- ” 


struggle tor tne aantus/ w. the decision, rani- - o 

274-297. points out tliat international economic adjustment, 

national recovery a high®*’?” ^ m peace Legislation. The Johnson 

J. C. Vinson, in "'Var DebU Johnson anti-banker 

1934,'’ Af ui. America. L ^ Sid* Ai^ican defaulters, as the of 

debt default act, initially a oobb'c opiniori, and was X • • ' 

the neutrality laws. It reflected n”^„eemenls Act of 1934 

A SStudy 1” sSioi u*" nnpoBant inflnentns 

Lermst LIX mdnding d.m.she fiscal problem, and 

pS£opW^”'"/..^„,ericnn Economic Diplomacy and ihe Weimar R^ 
Bernard V. Bur 
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public,” Mid-America, LIV (1972), 211-233. reveals that the U.S. govern- 
ment, interventionist in economic pohcy but isolationist in politics, shortsight- 
edly failed to support a liberal government in Germany. , 

B. D. Rhodes, "Reassessmg ‘Unde Shylock': The United States ^nd t e 
French War Debt, 1917-1929,” Jour, of Amer. Hist., LV (1969), 787-80 , 
explains that the U.S. was not “grasping and that the French, seeking com 
plete cancellation, were dilatory and evasive. „ 

B. D. Rhodes, “The Origins of Finnish-Amencan Friendship, 1919-1941, 
A/td-America, LIV (1972), 3-19, stresses fiscal fidelity, plus the heroic re- 
sistance to Russia. Tbe "war debt” was for postwar relief, involved no gity 
burden, and was made lighter because the balance of trade with America 
favored Finland. r- j 11 

Arthur W. Schatz, “The Anglo-American Trade Agreement and Corde 
Hull’s Search for Peace, 1936-1938,” Jour of Amer. Hist., LVII (1970), 

103, attributes the non-success of Hull’s program to his inability to perceive 
that economic problems also involved political factors. 

Roger R. Trask, 'The Terrible Turk’ and Turkish-American Relatioru m 
the Inter\var Period.” Historian. XXXlIf (1970), 40-53. shows hmv both 
countries worked together to protect American commercial and missionary 
activity in Turkey. 

Ch. 44. GOOD NEIGHBORS SOUTH AND NORTH. 191T-1941 

See new references on p. 691. „ 

D. M. Smith. “Bainbridge Colby and the Good Neighbor Policy, 1920-1921, 
M£m. Valley Hist. Rev., L (19W), 56-78 credits Secretary Colby with un- 
usual success in softening the imperiabsm of the earlier Wilson years bv fore- 
shadowing withdrawals from Haiti and Santo Domingo, and by a highly suc- 
cessful goodwill tour of South America. 

J. R. Juirez, “United States Withdrawral from Santo Domingo,” Hispanic 
Amer. Hist. Rev., XLIl (1962), 152-190 explains the troop withdrawal in 
1924 in terms of such factors as lessened strategic value, financial unprofitable- 
ness, and charges of illegality. 

D. B. Cooper, ‘The Wilfidrawal of the United States from Haiti, 1928- 
1934," Jour, of Inter-Amcrican Studies, V (1963), 83-101 concludes that the 
occupation was Tjcneficial” to neither the United States nor flaiti. 

S. R. Ross, "Dwight Morrow and the Mexican Revolution,” Hispanic Amer. 
Hist. Rev., XXXVlll (1958), 506-528 shows that Morrow, by strengthening 
the central government in the interests of all concerned, temporarily slowed 
down the revolution. He strengthened it by normalizing Mexican-United 
States relations. 

L. E. Ellis, "Dwight Morrow and the Church-State Controversy in hfexico,” 
ibid., 482—503 relates how Morrow, given virtually a free hand by Washing- 
ton, exercised great skill in persuading church and slate to compromise their 
diflercnces; the church got relatively modest concessions but set great store 
by them. 

E. D. Cronon, "Interpreting the New Good Neighbor Policy: The Cuban 
Crisis of 1933,” ibid., XXXIX (1959), 538-^67 reveals how the Cuban crisis 
forced Washington to sharpen and clarify the Good Neighbor policy. Despite 
pressure to land troops, F.D.R. used cmly naval patrols and employed non- 
tecognitlon to topple the government of Crau San hfartin. 

R. N. Kottman, "Volstead Violated: Prohibition as a Factor in Canadian- 
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American Relations.” Canadian Hist. Rev.. XLIII (1962). loe-126 discusses 
the diplomatic embarrassment to 1933 caused by rum-running from Canada 
8 tii Ed. Refs. Br>-cc Wood. The United Stales and Latin American Wars, 
1932-1942 (New York, 1966). shows that with respect to three unimportant 
South American wan \\’aslungton pursued a policy of nonmter.ention tna 
amounted to indifference, though U.S. diplomats made some overtures toward 
mediation. , ,,, .. . 

Donald R. McCo\-. Calvin Coolidgc- The Qmct President (New loik. 
1967). has a brief discussion of Coolidges Mexican and Nicaraguan poliaes. 
and emphasizes the highly favorable impresswn that he made in going 
Havana. , 

Robert H. Ferrell. “Repudiation of a Repudiation’ U- 
random], /our. of Amer!^ IlUt.. U (1965). 666^3. discloses ^^ug 
the Clark .Memorandum repudiated the T.R. corollary to the 
and was approved by Secretary Stimson. President 

partment officials really repudbted the Memorandum, which was a pnvate 

Hi.ponic Amer IlVIII 1 1988). 220-233. weKnK 

He Good Neighbor He negotiation of »0 paeB one of 

•oftened the tteaty of 1903 bv ending the protectotate, meteaelng the annoity 

to S438.000. and Including other ronc^ions; Inler-Ameri- 

M. Paul Hokinger. The 'fm Atone Conttoteia^A ,g., 

nan Diplomacy. 1929-1935.- ^ i S’tlit He U.S. had no 

the two arbiteo (American and „35. but greatly r^uced the 

rieht to sink a vessel about 2W rules off ,4s American- 

asWfor indemnity of 5400.000. paHly 

owned. The settlement improv^ Caria . Trade Agreement of 1935," 

, Richard N. Ko.tn.an The Cjmad.a^^H»j J' J', , 

lour, o/ Amrr. HU,.. of 

return to economic sanity , . nr^var and war years. 

■aged the growing Reripronly end the HaUh Altonhe 

9th Ed. Refs. Richard N. Ko^™. «' P ^ negotiations 

Triongfc, 1932-1938 ^ ^;V„' “pome to Hull's trade-.gmements 

among Biita.n, Canada, and tlie uo- ij- ^ p,.„p hart, 

obsession The tsvo pact. nprofenmre. 

London had strong commitmen^o raw I p 

Joseph S. TulcSln, We derelops V.S. .mmde. unt.l 192o 

toi-or/Lutio Ameocu (N™ 'fjj Ige" d of thi European threat decreased 
principally economic foreign P® 

mdita™ and diplomatic interventoi.. States Di/./omocy 

WilLn KaJnman A Dame. Ind. 1968) « 

totcard Nicaragua. was supplanted by the Good Neighbor 

count of the intervention 

Poliev Tlardinc and the Dominican ^public^ U.b. 

Sneth f. Grieb. Vl^Amer Studies XI (1969 ) 425-MO, 

Withdia.vai: 1921-19f • '“drtemlnedly MBled his campaign pledge, par- 
credits Harding v"* h*™"^ , „f Sumner AVenes as his persond moj^ _ 

ticularly through the AVithdrasral from Haiti, 

Dana G Mun^®’ ^ yT IX (1969). 1-26. reviews the last >-eais of the 
Hispanic Amer {g3(^1932. when the author was minister to Haib. 

UaS^ occupation, especial . 
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Ch. 45. JAPAN, NEUTRALTY. AND THE DICTATORS, 1923-1839 

See new references on p. 710. 

Roger Daniels, The Politics of Prejudice: The Anti-Japanese Movement in 
California and the Struggle for Japanese Exclusion (Berlceley, 1962) stresses 
the domestic backgrounds of the movement, concludes that complete exclusion 
reflected majority sentiment, and criticizes Secretary Hughes’ inept handling of 
the problem. 

J. M. Blum, From the Morgenthau Diaries: Years of Crisis, 1928-1938 
(Boston, 1959) notes that F.D.R.’s Secretary of the Treasury, talcing a more 
vigorous line against the dictators than Secretary Hull, meddled in foreign 
affairs by using financial pressures. 

George Kennan, Russia and the Wert under Lenin and Stalin (Boston, 
1960) outlines the background of the Russo-Cerman nonaggression pact ol 
1939. Kennan doubts that the Russians would have supported the Czechs with 
troops at the time of Munich. Hitler was determined to attack Poland even 
before the nonaggression pact was negotiated; Stalin cynically got the Allies 
and the Germans to bid against each other. . .. 

Allen Guttmann, The Wound in the Heart. America and the Sponiih 
War (New York, 1962), analyzes the reactions of various groups, especially 
the dilemmas confronting democracy-loving Catholics and fascist-hating isola- 
tionists. . 

E. E. Morison. Turmoil and Tradition: A Study of the Life end Ttmes o; 

Henry L. Stimjon (Boston, 1960) shows that Hoover, distrusting F.D.R* 
scheming to bind him to a conservative course regarding the war debts ana 
other matters, resented Seoetary Stimson's postefection confabulations with 
Roosevelt . ,, 

F. L Israel, Nevada's Key Pittman (Lincoln, Neb., 1963) shows how tw 
Senator, though often under the influence of alcohol and obsessed with the 
parochial Interests of the least populous state, by the rule of seniority became 
chairman of the powerful Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. His fanati- 
cal dedication to silver produced an international silver agreement at London 
in 1933. In connection with neutrality legislation, he was a problem to F-D.B-. 
who could not easily bypass him. 

D. M. Dozer, Are We Good Neighbors^ (Gainesville, Fla., 1961) demon- 
strates that the doctrine of the two spheres received new emphasis with the 
rise of the European dictators. Franklin Roosevelt’s policy of pro-Franco neu- 
trality was unpopular in Latin America, especially in leftist circles. 

Nicholas Halasz, noosecclr through Foreign Eyes (Pnnccton. 1961) is • 
collection from printed sources showing that abroad Roosevelt was regarded 
as a great man from the beginning, a superman by 19-15. Even Mussolini 
admired him as late as 1937 as sometiung of a fellow dictator. 

Nancy H. Hooker, ed.. The Moffat Papers: Selections from the Diplomatic 
Joumt^ of Jay Pierrepont Moffat (Cambridge, Mass., 1958) contains inside ob- 
servations by one of the more able American foreign service officers. 

Bernard Stemshcr. The Stimson Doctnnc: F.D.R. versus Moley and Toc- 
weU.” Focifie Hist. Rev., XXXI (1062). 2S1-2S9 points out that Roosevelt, 
thinking it now too late to build op Japanese liberals against the mihtar)'. 
accepted Stimson s policy of a strong position acamsl lapan, contrary to the 
advice of Moley and TugwelL 

J. E. Wiltz. The N)e Committee Revisited," The Hlsiortan. X.X1I1 (1961) 
•11-233 concludes that neutrality legislatkin would have come without Ny*". 
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he ^vas one of the mildest members of the Committee, but his intemperate 
speeches on the outside gave the Committee a bad name. 

W. S. Cole. “Senator Key Pittman and Amencan Neutrality Policies, 193^ 
1940." Jfisj. Valley Hist. Rev. XLVl (1960), 64-1-662 makes clear that tte 
powerful Senator had a large hand m the mandatory arms embargo of 1935, 
though generally a middle-of-the-roader behieen isolationists and Inter^en. 
tionists. . r- L 

H. B. Braddick, 'A New Look at American PoLcy during the Italo-Ethiopian 
Crisis. 1935-1936." Jour, of Mod. Hist.. XXXIV (1962), 64-73 cont^ds that 
the moral embargo did not work well; American exports rose, ^\as mgton wa 
anxious not to s« Britain invoK-cd m this war; ins;oVement 
naval strength in the Far East and encourage the Japanese to launch ne 

ibid., XXXri (1960), 340-358 reveals that the failure of Roosevelt to suppo 
the French contributed to their diplomatic capitu adon. XXIV 

Mprimgly favorabk: Boos.-.l. ® 

out a specific plan. , , . Senate Munitions 

8n> Eo. R.r,, John E. Wju. to S"'"'* H,, the Nye 

Inquiry. 1934-1936 (Baton .,^ed to convict the arms rner- 

Committee conducted a fair ‘ ,, ^ j have major responsibility 

chants of conspiring to cause "'ars; ,i did more good than harm, 

for the neutrality legislation "ht work of the co^mmlttee 

(Yet the exaggerated emphasis , P psychosis.) See also the same 
did contribute Tieavnly to the hea • {f.’ew York, 1968). 

author's brief From fsolarion to 41 ^ /«/c,.Ffhiopinr» Cr^ (Stan- 

Brice Harris, Jr., The in its Iweer setting, with attention 

ford, Calif,. 1964). «o H.tfer and Japan. The U.S 

to the precarious balance unofficially indicated that it would 

while not officially supporting 

not undercut them . ciimjon and Japan, J931-2933 (Chicago. 

Armin Rappaport, concludes that Secretary Stimsons 

1963), is a scholarly temporary and minor successes, merely 

policy, though meeting wi . „ tbem- , , 

LgeredtheJap-ancse w-itto^^^S^^ j-^e Rue o/ the Japanese 

Takehifco Yoshihaslu, „ detail how the headstrong mililansts 

Mil.tary (New Haven 1963’. 

defied 4e civilian auffiontiesm *9 Admirals (New Urk. 1963) surveys 

Thaddeus V Tuleja. 3„d diplomacy in the two decades atter 

the interplay bettveen of repeatedly taking positions in the 

F^r'EasYnot^reaStiwlJy Prefade to War (Lafayette Ind., 

Manny T. Kogmos, The F u.S. public opinion Probably an 

1967), is a detailed trea^ ex^isU provoked the attack b 

“elite^ inner group of J P ^ ,I,3t the vessel could have been mistaken for 

onsiderable e'l ■yj - *’ -• ' 


1967). 


there tacident gave impetus to F.D.R.'s naval 

proSfn^'"”” .Q.,..,f„AMariomrKiitJomISccHty.rulFcr- 

jtme, B. Cro«ley, /«P«” 
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eign Policy. 1930-1938 (Princeton, N.J., 1966), throws light on the interac- 
tion between the mihtary and the chdlian officials in shaping policy. 

Warren I. Cohen, The American Revisionists: The Lessons of Intervention 
in World War I (Chicago, 1967), shows how the historians who questions 
Germany’s "war guilt” of 1914 contributed to the isolationist spirit of the 
1930’s. 

Manfred Jonas, fioZaftonism in AmeWcn, 1935-1941 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1966), 
is a richly detailed study which explains isolation in terms of go-it-alone uni- 
lateralism and fear of war. 

Finis H. Capps, From Xsolaftonism to Involvement: The Swedish Immigrant 
Press in America, 1914-1945 (Chicago, 1966), demonstrates that while roost 
of the editors endorsed the League of Nations and the United Nations, they 
retained strong suspicions of Germany and Russia, especially the latter. 

John P. Diggins, “The Italo-American Anti-Fascist Opposition," lour, of 
Amer. Hist., LIV (1967), 579-598, shows that the opposition, though sup- 
ported by the radical elements in the U.S., commanded uttfe popular soppcrf; 
Mussolini appealed to Italian nationalistic sentiments. 

Robert A. Friedlander, "New Light on the Anglo-American Reaction to the 
Ethiopian War. 1935-1936," Mid-America, XLV (1983), 115-125. disdosw 
that U.S. Ambassador Long, strongly pro-Italian, played an important role 
In opposing effective sanctions. 

J. David Valaik, "Catholics, Neutrality, and the Spanish Embargo, 1937- 
1939,” Jour, of Amer. Hist., LIV (1967), 73-85. concludes that about two- 
thirds of the Catholic laymen did not follow their leaders in supporting 
Franco, and suggests that Roosevelt mistook the voice of the leaders In fol- 
lowing a policy favorable to Franco. , 

R. D. Rums and W. A. Dixon, "Foreign Policy and the 'Democratic • 
The Debate on the Ludlow Amendment (1937-38],” Mid-America, XLVIl 
(1965), 288-306, reveals that while the newspaper press seems to hove over* 
whclmingly opposed this war-declaring referendum, it commanded impressive 
popular support. 

Robert Dallek, Democrat and Diplomat: The Life of William E. Dodd 
(New York, 1968), describes a tactless and anti-fascist liberal (F.D.R. wanted 
him as an example) who tried to awaken America to the Hitlerian menace. 
He made hitnsell persona non groto, though lie percehed the upcoming dan- 
gers more clearlv tlian did Iiis Dritbh and French ambassadorial colleagues. 

Robert Dalick, "Bejond Tradition: The Diplomatic Careers of W’llliam E. 
Dodd and George S. Messersmilh. 1933-1978." South Atlantic Quar., LXVI 
(1967), 233-244, concludes that the undiplomatic and non-professional Am- 
bassador Dodd in Germany foresaw the menace of Hilter as clearly as did the 
professional Messersmith, Consul General in Rerlin and later minister to 
Austria. 

John r. Diggins. "Flirtation with Fascism- American Pragmatic Lilierab 
and Mussolini's Italy.” Amer. Hist. Rev.. L.XXI (10G6), 4S7-506. reveals that 
the hlierals were fascinated by the theory of Fascism and its innovative cliar- 
aelrr; they failed to consider its workabihty. Democratic America w4j more 
friendly to Fascism than "anv other Western nation." 

John P. Diggms. "Mussolini and America; Hero-AVonhip, Cliarlsma, and 
the Tulgar Talent.’" Hlitorian. X.XV’III (1960). 5S9-585. examines the 
re-jvmi for the dictators surprising popularity and concludes tliat Americans 
were attracted by "the cult of personahtv-" ratlier tlian liy admiration lot 
Fascist Ideology. r / ; 
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&TII Ed. Refs. Akira Iriw, After Imperialism The Search for a New Order 
in the Far East, 1921-1931 (Cambridge, Mass , 1965) focuses on the clashing 
rivalries of Japan, China, and Russia, with pnmar)’ attention to Japan and 
somewhat incidental reference to the U S. A handful of Japanese subordinates 
in Manchuria did not precipitate the cnsis of 1931. the mihtary officers there 
lept in close touch with their roilitaiy superiors in Tokyo (p.300). 

Arnold A. Offner, Americnn Appeasement United States Foreign Policy 
and Germany, 1933-193S (Cambridge, Mass., 1969) is critical of the re- 
peated failure of tlie Rooseselt administration to take a strong stand against 
Nazi Cennany. , , ,,, 

Richard P. Traina, American Dtplomaaj and the Spanish Ciiit War 
(Bloomington. Ind., 1968) details FDRs cautious approach, which was 
urged by Sccretar)' Hull and motivated in part by a desire not to lorteit Con- 
gressional support for New Deal legislation. „ , U I 

Hamilton D. Perry, The Faaay Ineidenl- Prelude to Pearl Harbor (iNe\ 

York, 1969) IS a loumdistic recapitulation from the U.S side. -s 

Edg„ n. N,xi„, «!., FrcM.^ D Roo^fl, F«r«g« f 

(CmSiridge, Mass,. 1969) .s a valuable collectian of offic.al document. 
Penonal reports (which FDR encouraged from men in the ieM). . . 

Robert A^^Ilecht. "Great Britain deSed 

Pocl/ro H„, HCV.. XX-NVIII (!»«)• to S 

lo go along with non-recognition because they 

Japan for political, strategic, and « Naval Ouanmtine of 

John Krilaight. “reVnrt ei^den^ S. FDR 

Japan, Pacific Hist. Rev , XL (1971). P by American 

was iniliallv thinking of a naval quarantine but svas oiscour 5 7 

isolationism and Bntish non-cooperanon 

Oh. d6. WORLD WAR Hi THROUGH LEND LEASE 1939-lWl 

J. A. Logan, Jr., No Tronr/cJ 

during World ^Var II. a^rtne^lan to fake oser the Azores 

and Greenland by the United hfd to go sIo«ly for fear of 

greatly distressed the 'n-s- the Dutch East Indies, 

proviing a precedent for the (Chicago. 1962) desenbes Roose- 

R. A. DMne. The lUusian ^ ,he arms embargo, uncertainty 

velfs protracted efforts » 0,e issue. He uneaniJly emphas.z^ 

as to his third-term aspirations actually seeking to help the 

the theme of keeping America out oi 

democracies. ^ /nferfcnlionlsm- The United States an 

Robert Sobcl. The notes that since the isolahonists w^ted 

Russo-Finnish War (^Yi stied« » half-«tiy house towwd 
to help Finland, the 


•enlLnisi^l! lU-irformed m a cash-and-carry 


Ate jLbson, The ’'“f 

Msis., 1961L b!. • *“ ,F rtie FW» 


arn» lest it hinder the repeal of the 
1. j • ••♦..mt.on to nch' — !„ *Ik war. The Russian attack was pre- 

t,iVTdC^e« d... Fmland could hold bneh 
emptively strategic, * 

Hitler. 
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Andrew J. Schwartz, America and the Russo-Finni^h War (Washington, 
D.C., 1960), is based heavily on State Department records, with relatively 
little attention to American public opinion. 

Joachim Remak, " ‘Friends of the New Cermany’: 'The Bund and Cerman- 
American Relations," Jour, of Mod. Hist., XXXIX (1957), 38-11 shows that 
Berlin was forced to disavow this offshoot of the Nazi Party, for by extravagant 
Hitlerian antics the Bund did great harm to the Nazi cause in the United 
States. 

Alexander DeConde, “The South and Isolationism," Jour, of Southern Hist., 
XXIV (1958), 332-346 challenges the assumption that the South was less 
isolationist than the rest of the country in the months before Pearl Harbor, 
despite the circumstances that made it conspicuously interventionist. 

8th Ed. Refs. John M. Blum, From the Morgenlhaii Diaries. Years of 
Urgency, 1938—1941 (Boston, 1965), descrilics how Secret.iry of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, in his enthusiasm for the Allied cause, took advantage of his 
friendship with F.D.R. to involve himself heavily m the bailiwick of Secretaiy 
Hull, who resented such interference. 

T. R. Fehrenbach, F.D.R.’s Undeclared U'er, J939 to 1941 (New York, 
1967), is a popularized version of the relation between a reluctant American 
public opinion and Roosevelt's somewhat clandestine leadership toward in- 
tervention in World War II. 

Philip Coodhart, Ftflij Ships that Saved the World. The Foundation of the 
Anglo American Alliance (New York. 1965), by a British Member of Parlia- 
ment, interprets the most significant aspect of the destroyers-for-bases transac- 
tion as a giant step toward Icnd-Iease and massive .aid to Britain. The immedi- 
ate significance of both the destroyers and the bases was oversold, the author 
holds. 


Richard J. Whalen, The Founding Father The Story of Joseph P. Kennedy 
(New York, 1964) shows how Kennedy’s vehementfv isolationist stance as 
Ambassador m London (1937-40) caused F.D.R. great embarrassment and 
brought about his replacement 

Julius W. Piatt, “The Ordeal of Cordell Hull," Review of Politics, XXN'IH 
(1966), 76-98, concludes that “competitive" administration worked out well 
when other Cabinet members (Ickes, Morgenthau) and subordinates undercut 
the slow-moving Hull to accelerate a policy of halting the aggressors. 

9th Ed. Refs. Theodore A. Wilson, The First Summit: Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Placentia Bay 1941 (Boston, 1969) describes the discussions 
and discussants in scholarly detail, emphasizing the military exhaustion of the 
British and the unpreparedness of the U.S 

The Wartime Journals of Charles A. Undbergh (New York, 1970) tluow 
Ijgl't on the rather naive and pro-Fascist leanings of the famed aviator 
who achieved oratoncal leadership of the isolationist America Firsters. 

Mark L. Chadwin, The Hawlcs of World War 11 (Chapel Hill, N.C.. 1968) 
deals with the small group of extremists (to the right of the White group) 
who emerged in 1940 and helped create the pro-interventionist sentiment 
that led to the destroyer deal. 


iQ7ni" Jr*. American Aid to France. 1938-1940 (New York, 

la/UJ recounts the desperate attempts of France to buy planes in the U.S.; 


r ■ - : •: attempts of France to buy planes ii. — - 

were delivered but these orders ultimately helped America to build up 


air superiority against Hitler. 

Warren F Kimball, The Most Unsordid Act- Lend-Uase. 1939-1941 
(Baltimore, 1969) describes in depth die most significant step leading to 
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"ar; \vliile FDR was uncaixJtd, he was nol obligated (it is argued) to haip 
on the dangers of Lend-Lease. Tlie opposition did that. 

James M. Bums, Roosrie/t The Soldier of Freedom (New York, 1970) is 
the second and concluding \olunie of a supenor biography. FDR is portrayed 
as a great leader mth high ideals who all too often felt obliged to bow to 
expediency. 

David S. Wsinan. Paper Walls. America and the Refugee Crisis, 1938- 
(Amherst, .Mass., 1968) rexeals that at a time when Hitlers policy was 
one of expulsion rather than extermination, the executive and legislative 
branches in Washington, responding to depression-ndden public opinion, 
refused to lower the immigration bars. 

Klaus Kipphan. Deutsche Propaganda in den Veremi^en 
1941 (Heidelberg. 1971) reveals that German propaganda m the Ug. was 
ineffective and the Bund was an embairassment to Berlin. 

. S. E. Hilton. The Welles Mission 

sion or Realism?" Jour, of Amer. Hist . L\ III , ’ , delaWn'r 

■hat Welle,' <» " 

exited T""? Shor..of-W., ve„u. Amenem Inte,- 

out oHeedVlp wtoUie other’ leaded bee^re more ,„.e„e»hom,t 
than he desired. , , 

Sec also references for the next cliapte 

Ch. 47. THE ROAD TO PEARL HARBOR 

See new references on p. ..j taponcse-Amcnean delations. 1941 

P. ^V. Schrocdcr. The Axis All ans ana sp ^ 

(Ithaca, N.Y., 1933) concludes ^ i “hard" policy m behalf of China 

that was strongly anti-appeasemcn , p inevitable, and brought disaster 

"hich drove Japan into a J compromise, which might have averted 

to the Chinese. The moribsts oppos P 

hostilities. j /nnan- A Study in rotah/oriflii Diplomacy. 

E. L. Presseisen, Oermooy faithless allies, each ready to 

1933-1941 (The Hague I ,f necessary. Each expected 

exploit the other if possible ano / „„thcr obliged. 

the other to pull its chestnuts o"* J936-I940 (New York, :956) bke- 

F. W' Ikle Ccrman-Japancsc 

wise stresses the cross-poiposes. (Princeton. 1961) is a 

R 1 C Butow. Tola '^,„ese s«mrc«. The Hawley-Smoot Tanff ac- 
m,,',;, eon;r.b»li™ -O'?"’. lorf>, rvho toghl that ™t,o„ t^- 

a, „„ ^ ™rrd7h“„“ “ 


of November 26) ' 

ier demands ^ 

vvere bent . 

sions. the war lords ''Y ^ 
if they did not begm 


f; and they felt that they would lose 
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toni of oil and aUo fa\orab!e weather. Tolc)o feared that the Western powers 
mipht slriVe Ent, and Japan dreaded abasement to a third-rate stains. 

T<5g6 Shigenori, The Cause of Japan (New York. 1936) is a book by the 
then Foreign Nfmisler which declares that the Hull note of NosetnbCT 26 
forced Japan to clioosc bchsTcn war and surrender; it delighted the militarists, 
who wanted war 

Louis Morton, “Japan's Decision for War “ fn K. R. Greenfield, ed., ComiMud 
Decisions (New York, 1939), 66-S7 is an able summary stressing dwnndliiig 
oil supplies, weather conditions, the need to prepare for a Russian attack in 
the spring, and the desirability of striking before ibe Western powers were 
ready. Japan did not seek the total defeat of the United States, merely reten- 
tion of her gains and dominance in the Far East. 

Roberta \Vohlsletler, Featl Harbor: U'oming and Decisiors (Stanford, CaM., 
1962) is an important work which does not pinpoint the blame, there was so 
much undigested information pounng into Washington about so many different 
areas that the net result was uncertainty, confusion, and cross-purposes. When 
Hull presented his so-called ultimatum of Nos-ember 26. the attacking Upa- 
ncse task force had been under way twenty-four hours, although it could have 
been recalled twenty-four hours before the attacL Some of these facts were 
earlier revealed in T- C. Kittredge, "United Stales Defense Potiej’ and Strategj', 
1941," V.S. News and World Hepon, XXXVII. 53-63 (Dec 3. 1954). 

Useful collections of pertinent documents are H. L. Trclousse, ed., WW 
Happened at Pearl Harbor? (New York. 1958) and P. S. Burtness and W. U. 
Ober, eds , The Pucile of Pearl Harbor (Evanston. IIL, 1962). 

D. I. Lu, From the Marco Polo Bridge to Pearl Harbor: Japan’s Entry into 
World War U (Washington, 1981) focuses on Tokvo’s reluctance to back 
down In China. The Japanese navy, less keen for war with America than the 
army, was so disturbed bj' the oil embargo as to demand a definite decision 
for peace or war while there was yet time. The author believes that Roosevelt 
would have been well advised to have invoked the NeutraLty Act in 1937 and 
to have met with Prime Minister Konoye. 

B. K. NMiecler, Yankee from Ike \Vc*f (Carden City, N.Y., 1962) recapitu- 
lates the antiwar views of a leading "America First" Senator; he confesses that 
he "leaked” the secret war plans of the Administration to the press three daj'S 
before Pearl Harbor. 

R. J. C. Butow, "The Hull-Nomura Conversations; A Fundamental Miscon- 
ception." Amer. Hist. Reu., LXV (I960), 622-836 discloses that Ambassador 
Nomura, inexperienced and understanding English imperfectly, incorrectly 
represented to Tokyo that Hull was prepared to make certam concessions. 
When such were not forthcoming, Washington seemed to be falling back to 
a “hard" position, and the break was facilitated. 

R. A. Esthus, "President Roosevelts Commitment to Britain to Intervene in 
a Pacific War,” Miss. Valley Htst. flee, L (1963), 28-38 hypothesizes that 
F.D.R.. after rejecting earlier pressures, definitely assured the British (Decem- 
ber 1-3) of armed support in the event of "a Japanese attack on British or 
Dutch territory or on Thailand.” The evidence suggests that he would seek the 
backing of Congress. 

Co'nplon. The Swastika and the Eagle: Hitler, the 
United Slates and the Origins of World War 11 (Boston, 1967), reveals 
Hitlers ambivalence, he did not regard the U.S. as a great power yet he 
ordered his submarine commanders not to provoke the Americans. Simul- 
taneously he urged Japan to pursue a course in the Far East that was bound 
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to involve German)- in war with the US In the short nm, at least, his ambi- 
tions seem to have been continental rather tlun global, hence he had no 
immediate plans to attarX the U.S nhen he invaded Pohnd 
Saul Friedlander, Fre/ude to Downfall Hitler and the United States, 1939- 
19-11 (New lork, 196i ), arrives at somewhat the same conclusions as Comp- 
ton (above). Hitler was counting on a short war when he attacked Poland. 
Berlin was astonished by the mild reaction in the U S to the sinking of the 
flobin .Moor; fear of possible U S. intervention caused Hitler to opt for a 
blitz strategy in Russia which, with poor communications, invited disaster, 
according to the German documents, the Greer first fired upon the German 
Submarine; the Kearny was attacked in a convoy battle as a British ship, 
BooseveJj’s secret German irwp dhidiag South America into Sve yassal states 
has never been found. 

Alton Frye, Na;i Germany and the American Hemisphere, 1933-1941 (New 
Haven, 1967), marshals impressive evidence that Hitler, through Nazi in- 
filtration in the U S and Latm America, posed such a menace for the future 
that F.D.R. was justified in supporting the embattled A/iies The absence of 
any detailed plan in 19-10 to attack the U.S does not mean that Germany 
could not have devised one Many signs pointed in that direction. 

Johanna M Meskill, Hitler ana Japan. The HoUow Alliance (New York, 
1966), shows how each ally tried to inteipret the tripartite alLance of 19-10 
to suit its selfish ends, with a resultant lack of coordination. Secret addenda 
(unknown to the Berlin Foreign Office) gave Japan leeway in deciding when 
^ fight under the alliance, but bound Germany to render Japan military 
help in a Japanese-Amencan war. 

Nobutaka rke, ed, lapan's Decision for War (Stanlord, Calii , 1967), con- 
sists of translations, with Introductions, of the debberations of the Imperial 
and Liaison Conferences Tliere was little reference to the consenuences of 
defeat. The navy (less eager for war than the army) thought that Japan 
could put up a good fight for two years, then there might be hope of a 
negotiated peace with a war-weary U.S. Remembrance of the defeat of Rus- 
sia in 190^1905, combined with fatalism and rebance on good luck and 
clever strategv- helped to shape the decision for war. Germany constantly 
Dressured TaMrt in vain to attack Russia from the rear 

^ Ijidishs Faraeo The Broken Seal. The Story of 'Operation Magic" and 
th^earl Harbor Disaster (New York, 1967), tells the story of the “cracking" 
of ton laoanese "Puiple" Code, the Amencans were aware that the 

la were negotiating in bad faith. The so-called US ultimatum of 

J panese vvere ^ Ambassador Nomura, who did not 

1 ovem s - , .j ^ jjjjp cpnstantly misreported, failed to send this 

understand En^sh - intercepts. 

^Wdham L^N^ann, America Encounters Japan (Baltimore. 1963). sur- 
, ' jpr-ihlc sympathy for Japan, the events antecedent to Pearl 

Sor 

was vvorth a vwr Be/figeren/: American Entry into World 

Robert A. ' j_ 2955)^ is 3 brief overview, designed as a fe.xtbook supple- 
War U ' American polny was laigely reaction to the action of 

ment, wnicn n Roosevelt was tinud rather than resolute in providing 

i^V^^^^^rnmensmate with the peril. 

leadeisrup TO . . u, jr, American Ambassador: Joseph C. Grew and the 
Waldo n. Hei i/pUcd States Diplomatic Tradition (Boston, 1966), 
Development Oj of a professional diplomatist who was stationed 

desenbes the 4l>>e 
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in Japan (1932-1941) and who vainly sought, with perhaps undue optimisni, 
to use negotiations to head oil an cxpimion. 

Gerhard L. Weinberg, “Hitler's Image of the United States,” Amer. Hist. 
Rev., LXIX (1964), 1006-1021, reveab that Hitler vacillated between a view 
of the U.S. as a degenerate nation and one that was an industrial colossus 
between dreaming of ultimately attacking the U.S. and avoiding a provoca- 
tion of the U.S. 

Warren F. Kimball, "Dieckhoff and America: A German's View of German- 
American Relations, 1937-1941," Itistortan. XXVII (1965), 218-243, re- 
counts the unsuccessful efforts of the German ambassador in Washington to 
improve relationships and the reasons for his ill success. 

James H. Herzog, “Influence of the United States Navy in the Embargo 
of Oil to Japan, 1940-1941,” Pacific Hitt. Rev., XXXV (1966), 317-328, 
concludes that the navy officials were divided on the embargo issue. Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, did not want to divert naval strength from 
the Atlantic to combat a possible Japanese reaction. Roosevelt froze Tapancse 
assets on July 25, 1941, thinking that the Japanese would not choose to 
fight both the British and the Americans. 

John H. Boyle, "The Droughf-Wabh Mission to Japan,” Pacifie Hist. Rec-, 
XXXIV (1965), 141-161, tells how two Catholic priests, as self-appointed 
negotiators of peace (contrary to the spirit of the Logan Act) became in- 
volved in unsuccessful negotiations with Tokyo officials which, by confusing 
the Issues, may have “gone far toward producing the final debacle of De- 
cember 7.” ' 

9tji Ed Reps. Robert H. Jones. The Roads to Russia: United States Lend- 
Lease to the Soviet Union (Norman, Okla., 1969) recounts in detail the 
magnitude of the shipments and the friction which foreshadowed the Cold 
War. FDR insisted on not attaching political or economic strings. 

Donald J. Friedman, The Road from Isolation- The Campaign of the Amen- 
can Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression, 1938-1S4I 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968) is a slender book describing the considerable ef- 
forts of this small pressure group to stop the flow of war materials to Japan. 

John Toland, The Rising Sun- The Decline and Fall of the Japanese Em- 
pire. 1936-1945 (New York. 1970). based heavily on Japanese interviews 
and documents, relates how American diplomacy and ineptitude led to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

David Bergamini, Japans Imperial Conspiracy (New York, 1971) contains 
a massive but thoroughly unreliable indictment of the Emperor as a war- 
monger. 

F. C. Adams, “The Road to Pearl Harbor: A Reexamination of American 
Far Eastern Policy, July 1937-December 1938," four of Amer Hist., LVIH 
(1971), 73-92, sees the U.S. policy of tough economic sanctions against 
Japan beginning as early as late 1938, with the §25 milbon loan to China for 
war materials. 

R. J. C. Bufow, “Backdoor Diplomacy in the Pacific: The Proposal for a 
Konoye-Roosevelt Meeting. 1941," Jour. Amer. Hist., LIX (1972), 48^2, 
concludes that the meeting would have been better than none at all The 
negotiations were complicated by the intrusion of several amateurs. 

HJary Conroy, “The Strange Diplomacy of Admiral Nomura," Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society. CXIV (1970), 205-216, notes that 
not only was Nomuras English faulty, thereby confusing Tokyo, but he pur- 
^ ^ti-Axis policy that brought on conflict with his Foreign Minister, 
ri. T. Ruetten, Harry Elmer Barnes and the ‘Histoncal Blackout,’ ” His- 
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/onan, XXXIII (1971), 202-214. shws how the histonan Bames misused 
evidence to support the “higher truth’* that FDR was a devil who wanted 
'Var. Barnes beheved that on December 4. 1941, the President bad learned 
from the British of tlic impending Japanese attack. 

See also references for previous chapter. 


Ch. 48. DIPLOMACY FOR VICTORY. 1941-1945 

Adrienne D. Hj-tier, Ttco Years of French Foreign Policu, Vichy, 1940- 
1942 (Geneva, 195S) concludes that Wash/ngfonV Vichy pohey as such was 
not influential, hut it did bolster French morale and it made possible needed 
intelligence. 

Wartime relations with Latin America are treated broadly in J. L. Mecham, 
The United States end Inter-American Security. 1889-1960 (Austin, Tex., 
1961) and in Donald Dozer, Are We Good Netghiors? (Gainesville. Fla., 
1981). The latter shows how the war brought richer economic ties and further 
adoration of Roosevelt, but there was much uneasiness over the dollar deluge. 
Yankee "cultural aggression," and the diplomatic crackdown on Argentina and 
Chile. 

Bij'ce Wood, The Making of the Good Neighbor FoUcy (New York, 1961) 
covers essentially the same ground as Dorer. and is especially useful in analyz- 
ing reactions to Senator Butler’s unfavorable report. 

Claude G. Bowers, Chile Through Embassy Windows: 1939-1953 (New 
Vork, 1958) has affectionately personal glimpses of Chile during these years by 
the then American ambassador. 

Annette B. Fox. The Power of Small States: Diplomacy in World War U 
(Chicago, 1959) describes how the small nations, chieBy by virtue oS their 
peripheral position, managed to stay out of the war by playing the great 
powers (including the United States) off against one another. 

8tii Ed Refs Gaddis Smith. American Diplomacy during the Second 
World War 1941-1945 (New York. 1965). is a broad but perceptive survey. 

II tepyeseni. Amerton politr as vie.ving Buaij as a malignea |iaot who 
svould behave under sympalhetfc and Bnlarn as . mu^ded tnend 

whose pohe.es ought to be changed for her o-vr. and tte general svelfare In 
the light of subsequent events, the author regard, such an appurach a, u„- 
retdisticand unjus^ed Srmfegy to WorU H'or II. A Rcconsideralton 

IB ,1” s'trlsTthe ddfieSlties of co.I.tiou sv.rfare, svith Stalm 

his own interests, with Britain most reluctant to 
ruthlessly loo "S , -nyasjon, end with JBooseveJt overruling his military 
la^ch a cross-c i ^ twenty instances American military 

advisers (often decision to go into North Africa instead of France 

1 l!f^R.rkenhead Halifax: Life of Lord I/al, fax (Boston. 1966) 

The Earl of B gohsh Ambassador in Washington. 1941-1946, did 

shows that Ha nation between the two allies There are eight chap- 

ters (XMX-XXAVi; Among Warriors (Garden City. NY., 1964), 

Robert Murpoy* .r ^ jaunty participation in the Casablanca Conference, 
describes .jjate the French empire (despite de Gaulle), and the 

his eagerness to committing the U.5. to a diversionaiy invasion 

cleverness of the or unfortunate effect of “unconditional surrender’’ 
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Robert A. Divine, Roovvell and World War U (Baltimore 1969) is a 
slender book embracing four inleipretne lectures stressing the devclopmen 
of FDR’s foreign policies, which were less successful than his domestic policies, 
the former did not insure noace. ^ j 

^Vl^iam H. McN’ciIl, Arnerico. Britain, and Russia Their Cooperation a^ 
Conflict. I9-I1-194G (New York. 1970) is a reissue of an admirably balanc^ 
account, first published in 1953. In the new introduction the author states 
that he retains his original views, despite the subsequent pub ica ion o 
material bv “revisionists" and others j o loji- 

Kobcrl ncitzell. The Ueriaj Mluma- Amence Bnten md . 

ISa (Ne.v Vdt, 1972). sol.dly bas«l on pubt.hrf '’""T "K'Jh, 1 fnd 
concerned wnth the clashing aims and objectives of Roosevc , 

" %™,nd G. 0-Cc„„„, D/,.taoo, for V,cr^ 

SorreU, (New Yort, 1971) arsnes tW Wnd.t.ond by 

insuring Allied unitv. was helpful if not mdisp^a ei 

Barbara W. Tuchman. Stduell . StiJweD’s futile and frustrating 

I9I]~I94S (New York. 1971) recounts General hWweus luuic 

efforts to collaborate with Cbiang Kai-shek. Forelzn Policy (Ithaca, 

Ru«dl D. Buh,le. FcMA l-Horl^J Sired Jr Srioo 

1973) easts light on this flamboyant and controversial am 
in China, 1944— 194o. , _ j._« Personal and Secret. Correspone 

Orville H. Bullitt, ed., For f/«« {im C. BuUitt (Boston. 1972) 

dence beUccen Fronklin D ^ USSR (1933-1936) and 

contains the reflections of the firs /Id36-J941) when World War II 

later the pro-French ambassador to France (i»o 

erupted. . ^ Rescue The Rooseteft Administration 

Henry L. Feingold, The BoMfs of i _ 1970) cntjcues the 

onrf the Holocaust, 193&-19^ . ^Jfjd to rescue at least some of die millions 
failure of Washington to do atl it couiu 

British Opulence, 193/-194-. secure economic concessions by usm^ 

lates how ^Vashington attempts 
lend-Iease as leverage. 

.™vr THE UNITED NATIONS, 1941-1945 
Ch. 49. founding THE u 

See new relerenee. on P. gloHn- The W.r Tky Weged eodthe 

Herbert Fe.r, Chorchil . f„Il .nd well-buttressed accouiit 

TeJeThea Soogtd U’nb'f'fl. nj 'did not -sell out’ to the Rosstjrrs. Iwu 
ol Yalta s’hich lontends was a inatorely considered policy, that 

conclude, drat nno»»''‘“J"} Hal * Bid .rot demonstrably prolong the 

aurobiU 'va® s„,,„ 1560) 

r F Kennan, was a blunder: it discouraged the German 

axSefth^t unconditional thrultling down lend-lease when 

Sriround He /i^came evident and for naively Munting on his 

nlans of conques tree ^ prevented 

to eSm a'vay Ste rest of Central Europe was to have 

Stah^ from taking over and to have made a deeper penetration. Yalta 

faunched the second front^ than he could have alone; 

restricted Stalin in 
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the Soviets in the long run gained little In tlie Far East from the Yalta agree- 
merits. . 

E. J. RozeV, Allied U’flflimr Diplomacy: A Fattem In Foland (New Yor^ 
195S), by an embittered Polish scholar In eaile, blames Churchill and F.D.R. 
for having betrayed Poland and trusted Stalin's promises at Yalta. The author 
thinlis that the United Stales, backed by the atomic Iwmb and leagued v'ith 
Britain, should have Insisted on Stahn's taerj-ing out his pledges. 

C. N. Crocker, Rooicvcll't Road to Rusiia (Chicago, 1959), by a righl-wuig 
attorney, is a viciously one-sidetl indictment which claims that Roosevelt d<^ 
liberately set out to aggrandize Russia at the expense of his own country ana 
its allies. The book is unworthy of scholarly attention except that it cleverly 
embalms many popular myths. 

E. E. Morison, Turmoil and Tfoditlon: A Stiidij of the Life and Times of 
Henry L. Slmiion (Boston, 1960) analyzes the reluctant decision of the Secre- 
tary of War to use the atomic bomb against lapan. 

Herbert Feis, Deliocen U’er and Peace: Tiic Potsdam Conference (Prince- 
ton, 1960) demonstrates that Slahn, while not getting all he wanted, came on 
the best; the United Slates was so intent on Soviet armed co-operation in the 
Far East that it proved amenable. Increasingly the Soviets were resenting the 
attempts of the West to deprive them of the miits of victory. 

Herbert Feis, Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb atxd the End of the 'Ycr 
In the Pocifie (Princeton, 1961) justifies with scholarly thoroughness the uw 
of the atomic bomb, and concludes that the "only score" on which the United 
States could bo “fairly criticized" was the failure to spell out frankly the nature 
of the weapon that would be used if the Potsdam ultimatum was reumed.^ 
Louis Morton, *The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb, ]6i5,” In K. R- 
Greenfield, ed., Comrrund Decisions (New York, 1959), pp. 38S-410 reasons 
that the bomb, together with Russia’s intervention, lipped the scales for sur- 
render. 

R. C. Batchcldcr. The Irreversible Decision, 1939-19S0 (Boston, 1962), 
largely concerned wdth ethics, concludes that the bombing of Hiroshima was 
de^nsible, but that of Nagasaki could have been avoided. Fears of a prior 
German breakthrough (groundless, it developed) hastened America’s atomic 
project. 

H. S. Truman, Mr. Citizen (New York. 1960) and Truman Speaks (New 
York, 1960) contain some off-the-cuff remarks about the atomic bomb and 
other decisions which are treated with more detail and greater sobriety in the 
cx-Presidenfi Afemoirs 

Ruth B. Russell, A History of the United Nations Charter; The Role of the 
United States, 1940-1945 (Washington, D.C., 1958) is a heavily detailed and 
massively documented piece of scholarship. 

8th Ed. Refs. Gar Alperovitz, Atmnic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam: 
The Use of the Atomic Bomb and the American Confrontotton ivith Soviet 
Power (New York, 1965), by a political economist, strongly suggests, without 
convincing proof, that the bomb was dropped not primari/y to subdue Japan 
but to impress Russia with America's mdilary muscle and bend Moscow to 
Washington’s policy goals after the war. There can be no doubt that concern 
about Russia played some role, but its si^ificance can easily be overplayed- 
Herbert Feis, The Atomic Bomb and the End of World War II (Princeton. 
N.J., 1966), is a substantial revision of the author’s Japan Subdued (Prince- 
ton. 1961) . Feis discounts the "atomic bladonail" thesis regarding the Soviet 
Union, and notes that the U,S. oercised commendable restraint toward the 
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Russians after tlie war ended (recognizing, of course, that the Russians would 
one day have atomic weapons). Victory no doubt could ha\e been won wth- 
out the A-bomb, but, the author concludes, the goal of a speedv and complete 
victory, with a saving on babnce of both Japanese and Allied lives, was the 
controlling motivation. 

Len Giosannitti and Fred Freed, in The Decision io Drop the Bomb (New 
York, 1965), argue that llie decision was "taken in good faith not to unleash 
a weapon in vengeance against a mtlJess enemy, but primarily to bring a 
quick end to a barbaric war and secondanly to derive the benefits of a timely 

Robert Murphy. Diplomat Among Warriors (Garden City N.Y., 1964), 
contains illuminating reflections by a veteran diplomat who believes that the 
Russians oulswired the West at Potsdam wth persistence. Truman was 

greatly annoyed by Stahn's stubbornness and sws too impabent 

of .upport for Iho now Uml^ “SS./rBoorro-rK. SloBo ood the 

?i"= tho'r goal? la'tto H.c ‘“e 


system. 


a S F Demis and R. H. Ferrell, 


Richard L. Walker. E. R- St . ' Dtphmoetj. 17 \ols. (New 

eds., The American presents in detail the handsome 

York, 1927-1967), 'ol- ‘ poorly vened in foreign affairs but who 
and gifted administrator 'vho Roosevelt to serN-e pnmarJy as an 

was chosen Secretary 0! si-iw r SlelUnfus showed considerable skill 

imposing front and to »i.,ioiis 

in helping to midwife the Ufw Bymes Unwitting Yalta .Myth-Maker," Pol. 

Alhan Theoharis, shosvs that B>Tnes. an adviser at Yalta. 

Set. Quar., LXXXI j^iod'tno'ving of the secret Far Eastern agree- 

later (as Secretary of His ath'tude threw more of the onus on 

ments before they f^^^Uved the alleged conspiratorial nature of the 
Roosevelt and further oserp 

conference. United States and the Act of Chapultepec, 

Michael J. Francis, (1964), 249-257. traces the stand of the 

Sonf/itcesfcrn Soc. Sci v"" ’ and show that the Act of Chapulfe- 

U.S. on proposals as a result of the insistence of 

pec was in several sections 

the U.S. -imerican Observers and the Sino-SoMet Fnendship 

Warren I. Cohem Rrn. XXX\M 1966). 947-649, adduces 

Treaty of August. document to show that Amencan observers 

further evidence the Chinese Communist party was bewildered 

were correct in their _ trn>«’ng **>• 

and dismayed" by '':i" (fqSalion of Worfd War II in Thailand, feafe 
Herbert A. Fine, . l5_s2. desenbes bow the U.S. exerted influence 
Htrf. Rev.. XXXn’^ ^/j^ienl declared 

wTar^o'n Britain under Opposition during \Vartime. 1941-1945.” 

Donald B ^ 
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Mid-America. XLIX (1967), 174-189. reveak how bipartisanship in foreign 
affairs was achieved without restrictions on a tolerable amount of partisan- 

^TH Ed. Refs. Dorothy B. Robins, Experiment in Democracy: The Story of 
U.S. Citizen Organizations in For^ng the Charier of the United Nations 
(New York, 1971) is a prime example of the power of public opinion. 

Diane S Clemens. Yalta (New York. 1970) challenges the traditional in- 
terpretation by arguing that Stalin was coromendably cooperative with the 
West and did most of tlie compromising on key issues at Yalta. ^ 

Lisle A. Rose. After Yalta (New York, 1973) revises the “revisionists on a 
number of points and suggests the inevitability of much of what happened. 

Athan Theoharis, “Roosevelt and Truman on Yalta: The Origins of the Co 
War.” Pol. Sci. Quar., LXXXVII (1972), 210-241 concludes that the inex- 
penenced Truman took a tougher line, specifically in manipulating the Yalta 
agreements to the advantage of the U.S. 

Gary R. Hess, “Franklin Roosevelt and Indochina,” Jour, of Amer. flirt., 
LIX (1972), 333-368. reveals that FDR. enthusiastic about a postwar ^te^ 
ship for French Indochina, encountered strong opposition from Bntain an 
especially from De Gaulle's France. The scheme died vntli Roosevelt. 

Howard G. Bruenn, "Clinical Notes on the Illness and Death of 
Franklm D. Roosevelt,” Annals of Internal Medicine, LXXII (1970), 579-o91> 
by FDR’s attending physician, presents evidence that the Presidents mind 
was unclouded at Ydta. 

George C. Herring, Jr., ‘The United States and British Bankruptcy, 19“^ 
1945: Responsibilities Deferred,” Pol. Sci. Quar., LXXXVl (1971), 260-280, 
TOrtrays the U.S. as laggard and ungenerous in helping the British out ol 
financial difficulties. . . » 

Robert J Maddox, “Atomic Diplomacy A Study in Creative Writing, 
Jour, of Amer. Hist, LIX (1973), 925-934. attacks Gar Alperovitz's weU- 
known New Left book for grossly misusing the evidence. 


Ch. 50. THE RIFT WITH THE SOVIETS, 1945-1947 

8x11 Ed Kefs Walter LaFeber, America, Russia, and the Cold War, 1945- 
1966 (New York, 1907), is a perceptive and well-balanced overvieiv, with 
a minimum of detail. 

Herbert Druks, Harry S. Truman and the Russians, 1945-1953 (New York, 
1967), provides an incisive survey and analysis of Truman’s most serious con- 
frontabons with the Soviets. 

David S. McLellan and John W. Reuss, “Foreign and Mililary Policies, 
in Richard S. Kirkendall, ed„ The Truman Period as a Research Field (Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1967), 15^5, is an invaluable bibliographical essay. The au- 
thors downgrade the concept of "atomic blackmail” in regard to Russia, and 
doubt if an acquiescent approach would have produced better results or that 
F.D R. would have followed such an approach 

Cabell PhilLps, The Truman Prestdency The History of a Triumphant 
Succession (New York, 1966), is a h\ety and unscholarly journalistic account 
which questionably rales Truman as a “great" President and which provides 
a useful general introduction with a minimum of thoughtful analysis. 

George Curry, “James F. Byrnes.” in S. F. Bemis and R. H. Ferrell, eds.. 
The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy 17 vols. (New York, 
1927-1967). vol. XIV (1963). 87-317. plus notes. Is a fasorable appraisal. 
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based on personal papers. It credits Byrnes with helping to hold together the 
Potsdam Conference, negotiating peace treaties with the lesser powers, and 
foreshadowing the Tniman Doctrine. The independent-minded Secretary, here 
acquitted of "^babying tlie Russians,” got along better with the President than 
Truman indicates in his .t/cinoirs. 

Herbert Feis, Contest ocer Japan (New York, 1967), details the struggle 
between the U.S. and the U.S S R to direct the policies of Japan during the 
occupation (1945-1952). A vietonous US sat in the driver’s seat and over- 
rode a protesting hut impotent Russia. 

Richard P. Stevens, Ainencon Zionism and U S Foreign Fohey, 7942- 
7947 (New York, 1962), assesses the important influence of the Zionists 
(one of many forces or counterforces) in the creation of Israel 
Arthur Scnlesinger, Jr., “Origins of the Cold War." Foreign Affairs, XLVI 
(1967), 22—52, is a balanced analysis which docs not assign to the U.S the 
lion’s share of the blame. . , y-, t i 

Stephen G. Xydis, "America, Britain, and the U.S S R. in the Greek Arena, 
1944-1947.” Pol Sci. Qiiar, L.VXVI1I (1963), 581-596, shows how the 
U.S., through what to it was a series of insignificant and marginal develop- 
tnents, moved imperceptibly but inevitably into the Truman Doctrine inter- 

797l'{2^nd fdTNew 

« re.or.r,. 

(New York. 1970). by a former State Department oflScial, is a schoJariy ana 
well-balanced treatment of the wdening nft. jj 

Adam B. Ulam, of the m^or 

" d ;» ”»> il 

,N.v V.*, 


John L. Gaddis, 


7947 (New York, 1972) j^_^'j!^nomi’«T"'nie author considers political. 
Left "revisionists’ on open notations he concludes that public opinion 
psvchological, and conciliation than were afforded Stdin 

left U.S. leaders with fewer and Hans J Morgenthau, The 

Lloyd C. Gardner, Arthur %x^L 1970) has Gardner blaming the 

Origins of the Cold j^. Morgenthau blaming both. 

U.S.; Schlesingerblammg Nuremberg American Attitudes Toward the 

Wilham J. Bosch, ludgrneni j970) shows that U S. public 

Major Gennan War-Cnin exceptions were found among his- 

opinion generally i,icnaJ Jaw. 

torians and experts on mw Difwion of Germany The Clash 

Bruce Kuklick, (Ithaca. 1972) is a "revTsionist” treatment 

with Russia ocer «epr"„ and “unreahsbe" Amencan altitude 

which blames the the haidenmg of European differences, 

tor the partillon of (New York, 1872). «>1, XIT .n The AweHcm 

Gaddis Smith, Dean A piplomacy, deals sympathetically with this 

Secretaries of j^gding architects of the policy of 'confainrnent” 

powerful figure- "Lend-Lease to Russia and the Ongins of the Cold 

^ Georcre C. Hernng. Jr- _ fjist , LVI (1969 ) 93-114, concludes that 

War. i544-1!M5. J*'"' 
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Truman’s abrupt and temporary cutoff (which also hurt Britain) was not 
coercive, only maladroit. , , 

Thomas G. Paterson, “The Abortive American Loan to Russia and 
Origins of the Cold War. 1943-1946,” Joiir. of Amer. LVI (1969), 70- 
92, argues that the U.S. failure to extend generous credits contributed mea- 
surably to the Cold War. (Yet American opinion was unfavorable to a loan 
on terms acceptable to Russia.) ,, 

Alfred E. Ecles, Tr., “Open Door Expansionism Reconsidered: The World 
War II Experience” Jam. of Amer. IIM . LIX (1973), 909-924, presents 
evidence (challenging the “radical" New Left) that U.S. postwar policy was 
not pnmarily self-seeldng anti-Sovietism hut a design for peaceful relationships 
through “economic internationalism." _ , 

Robert J. Maddox, "Atomic Diplomacy: A Study in Creative Writing, Jour, 
of Amer. Hist., LIX (1973). 925-034. attacks Car Alperovitz’s well-kmown 
New Left book (Atomic Diplomacy, 1965) for grossly misusing the evidence. 
The author’s reply is in the same issue, pp. 1062-1067. . . 

Useful bibliographical studies are Norman A. Craebner, “Cold ^Va^ Ongins 
and the Continuing Debate: A Review of Recent Literature," The Journal of 
Conflict Itesolution. XIII (1969). 123-132; Charles S. Maier. “Reyisiomsm 
and the Interpretation of Cold War Origins," m Perspcctiucs m American HiJ- 
ionj, IV (1970), 313-347, and Robert W. Sellen, “Ongms of the Cj)Id War- 
An Historiographical Survey," West Georgia College Studios in the Socta 
Sciences. IX (1970), 57-98. 

See also the references for the next chapter. 

Ch. 51. “niE COLD WAR, 1947-1949 

See new references on p. 795. 

An excellent summary overview, svilh supporting documents, Is N. A. Craeb* 
ner. Cold IVar Dinfomocy; American Foreign Pmfey, 1945^1960 (Princeton, 
1002). 

Dean Acheson, Skrtcfies from Ufe of Men I Have Known (New York, 
1661), by the former Socrclary of State, provides pen portraits of a number 
of contemporaries, notably General Marshal), who is credited with vigor, de» 
cisiveness, and vision in Implementing (he Marshall Plan. 

W. P. Davison, The Berlin Blockade (Princeton, 193S) contends that the 
So'net strategy was well conceived. It failed by the narrowest of margins, pri- 
manly because of the tenacity of the Derliners and the pertinaci^ of the Allies 
The Soviet objectives were to prevent the economic recovery of Germany and 
the formation of a West German government; failure had an opposite effect 

R. E. Osgood. NATO; The Entangling Affiance (Chicago, 1662), though 
dealing briefly with the origins of the Alliance, is primarily concerned with 
later and current problems. 

Arnold Wolfers, ed.. Affiance Policy In the Cold War (Baltimore, 1959) i* 
a symposium of ten essays which stresses American pobey toward the more 
important AlLes a-nd the ifijculiies of operating an alliance composed of mem- 
bers of varying economic and poLtkal maturity. 

D. F. Nuechtcrlcin. Iceland: neluetant Affy (Ithaca. N.V., 1661) notes that 
strong opposition to the presence of American troops from 1946 to 
IBvo, after which the atmosphere Improved. The cause of friction was w* 
f^rnwh Communist agitation or mbbehaving troops as internal poLtical 
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Washinston Halt. Kationd Oumemr Itt Acllm: IMeUigeme Pacton in 
Foreign Relation, (New Brunswick. N.J.. 1961) has revealing case stod.es on 
American propag-mda operations in Italy during and after Wor d ar , 
as %vell as through Radio Free Eur«^e. ,nei\ .h.«ceo« 

Donald Dozer. Arc H'o Good Ndghbo,,? (Calnesv.Ue. Ha.. 19M) stirases 
the dislocations of Latin Aoiericas economy by the svarome ""IP”™? f 
dollars and the resenlment over the postwar diversion 

and to a considerable degree eoneeraed with the vmt waste of United States 

mitaker. Spain .nd the Defense o„he >Ved: Ally end t.«hii.,,(Nmv 

York, 1961) believes that the "‘'■‘“'Y. ohS Franco regime 
to America, but by bolstering the prestige and economy or 
Washington received something of a jg^g (Syracuse, N.Y., 

K. M. Schmidt. Wenry_A._ WaWi^.- £" ihrouch an accommodation with 
1960) describes ^\’allace■s fight ^st.,nfloenced but not Commu- 

.Moscow; his Progressive Party_was Communist innoe 
nist-dominated . . . (p- 278)- - w.„i,ai] pjan,” Pol- Sci- LXXIII 
W. C. Mallalien. The Origin noter the good elTeets of the 

(1938), •481-504. based on of the Czechoslovak coup in 

Soviet refusal to participate and tlw w 

overcoming American r., previous chapter. 

8tii Ed. Refs See also refes ,J (Bloomington. Ind , 1968), is 

Martin F. Herz, Bcemnlngs ofJM j^J^^ emphasizes the fall- 

a careful analysis by a U-S. fo ,5” aUeged promises. Stalin had 

ing out over Poland Stalins Icnd-lease. and the unwilling- 

genuine grievances over jg |P||,on foan oo Russian tenns. Yet the U.S. 
ness of the U S. to grant a $6^^ determined to have 

had even greater reason t , he cost , 

friendly •nlcll.le neighbor^ (Nov York. 1967), is . sophntl- 

Louls I. llnlle. The G«M ,h7pohcy Planning St,ff in the State 
cated analysis by a fonner „ g„mJ and evil Incamat. but a. 

Department who views the viewpoint the naUonal interest. 

natLrpnrsuing what York, 1966) vnl XV, m S F. 

Robert 11. Ferrell, CeW U. A Scceelane, of S, ale and Then 

Bemis and R. H. Ferr'll^yirh, ,927-1967). pmvides a favorable picture 
Diplomacy. IT on onfamiliat ground. He was umvenany 

of the Secretary, «hcl«. «““Y the Tnunan Doctrine and the 

■soecled and stood en» ^ cow, wem ongm.ted by associates, 

.lanhall Plan, “W'b, ,925-1950 (Boston, 1967) brillainlly reveal 
George F. Kennan* service officer who had a large hand 


Geofge^H”Kenn3n's ''{•^^'"o^d^servfce officer who had a large 
he oarL of a i“’”^'Smtr.ne Sd the MarabaH Plan. Widely regarded 
in shaping the Tr«m>" ,OTlalnment pohey he replied i s cm- 

flu thp red architect of h^cal containment and its extension all over 

phash on military rather * ^ ^ .gjO's for his "hard line" on the 

the world. Criticized '".,,-i,ed for bis “softer Ime 

USSR he was la*er frumon and the Russians. I94S~1953 (New York, 
Herbert Droks, rjefual account xrfiidi is highly favorable to Truman. 

19671 supplies a beo" / ^ Among Warriors (Garden City, N.Y , 1964). is 

Robert Morphy, who believes that the Soviet bluff at the time of 

by a professional par'* 
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the Berlin blockade should have been called, that the presumed ^lied 
victory in Berlin was illusory, and that it may have helped inspire the Korean 
invasion of 1950. 

Stephen G. Xydis, Greece and the Great Powers, 1944-1947: Prelude to 
the “Truman Doctrine” (Thessaloniki, 1963), uses materials in at least four 
different languages (including Greek) to provide an exhaustive background 
treatment of the Greek civil war and the contemporary international situation. 

Anthony Kubek, How the Far East Lost (Chicago, 1963), provides 
an unscholarly, highly prejudiced, nghl-wing indictment of the alleged treason 
of responsible American officials, including General Marshall. 

Harold L. Hitchens. "Influences on the Congressional Decision to Pass the 
Marshal] Plan,” Western Pol. Quar., XXI (1968), 51-68, gives high marks to 
Truman’s leadership in bringing various pressures to bear on Congress. 

Lyman P. Van Slyke, cd., The China While Paper, August 1949 (Stanford, 
Calif., 1967), is a reissue, with a new introduction, of the original so-called 
White Paper for the years 1944-1949. First issued to justify Truman’s wash- 
ing his hands of Chiang, it presents a reasonably fair picture of the hopeless 
state of the Nationalist regime. It was condemned more by the Chinese 
Communists th.m by the Nationalists, and helped ruin, through McCarthyism, 
the careers of U.S. specialists on China who had reported objectively. 

Russell D. Buhite, “Patrick J. Hurley and the Yalta Far Eastern Agreement, 
Pacific Hist. Rev., XXXVH (1968), 343-353. shows that this ambassador to 
China, though at the time favonng the Yalta tenns, later condemned them, 
presumably in seeking scapegoats to e.'tcuse his own failure to unite China. 

Barton ]. Bernstein and Allen J. Matusow, eds.. The Truman Administra- 
tlon A Documentary History (Nesv York, 1966), presents interesting insights 
on the decision to iop the A-bomb, the Cold War, Cliina policy, and the 
Korean War. Truman appears as somesvbat less than a “great" President. 

9th Ed. Refs Lloyd C. Gardner, Architects of Illusion: Men and Ideas in 
American Foreign Policy, 1941-1949 (Chicago. 1970) presents biographic 
sketches of the leading American statesmen to demonstrate that each side 
m the Cold War overreacted to illusions it had about the other. The U.S. ^ 
judged the more responsible for the way in which the contest de\-eloped. 
Economic motivation rather than anti-communism is heavily stressed. 

Joyce and Gabriel Kolko, The Limits of Power The World and United 
States Foreign Policy, 1945-1954 (New York. 1972), although based on im- 
pressive research by two New Left historians, is marred by the simplistic 
Cold War was not basically a clash beriveen Russia and the 
t ^ ® campaign Iw American capitalism to dominate the world 

Richard M. Freeland, The Truman Doctrine and the Origins of McCarthy- 
rK-' Policy, Domestic Politics, and Internal Security, 1946-194^ 

(New ^ork, 19/2) argues that Truman, in order to secure appropriations for 
the .Marshall Plan that uould insure American political and economic domi- 
nation in Europe, deliberately oserslressed the Communist menace and thus 
pla>-ed into thehands of McCarthy. 

Dean Acheson. Present at the Creafum: My Years in the State Department 
(New lork, 1969), the rather unrevealing memoirs of the hawkish and self- 
assured Secretary of State, presents in great detail his containment-of-Com* 
munism diplomacy which found its logi^ continuation in the Vietnam War. 
Ills regard for Truman is undisguised. 

Barton J. Bernstein, ed.. Pofilics end Policies of the Truman Administration 
(Cliicago, 1970) contains seven essays which contend that Truman os'er- 
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reacted to unfounded fears of Russian aggression by pushing economic and 
other policies that helped to shape the Cold War 
Thomas G. Paterson, ed , CM War Critics. Allernatwes to American 
Foreign Policij in the Truman Years (Chicago, 1971) has essays on various 
commentators whose pro-New Left criticism is sympathetically presented. 

Da\’id Green, The Containment of Latin America: A History of the Myths 
and Realities of the Cood Neighbor Policy (Chicago, 1971) holds that Roose- 
velt's policy devolved under Truman mto one of containing Latin America 
against hostile regimes and ideologies, especially Communism. 

Robert \V. Tucker, The RaiUcal Left and American Foreign Policy (Balti- 
more. 1971) is a sharp and sophisticated essay which basically attacks the 
views of e.xtreme New Left “revisionists" on responsibihty for the Cold War 
Rert Cocliran, Harry Truman and the Crisis Presidency (New York, 1973) 
is a highly critical assessment of these troubled years by an economist. 

flarold L Hitchens "Influences on the Congressional Decision to Pass the 
Marshall Plan," Western Pol Quar.. XXI (1968), 51-68. analyzes the grosvth 

Robe^ A ^Dmne^*‘The Cold War and the Election of 19-lS,’’ Jour of Amer. 
Hist LIX (197'’) ’OO-IIO, plausibly contends that Deweys failure to attack 
Trum.m*s containment policies may ha« cost him the eleebon. 

Alon^n I Himhv *Henrv A Walbce, the Liberals, and Soviet-American 
RefaUo^^■ Rc“ (^968). 15^169. describes how Wallace 

took so rigidly doctrinaire a stance for Russia that he lost much of his liberal 

following, Paterson, “Red Fascism’ The Merger of Nazi Cer- 

L. X. Adler and_T. O. . Totalitananism. 1930's- 


IQ?)? LXXV (1970). 1046-1064, concludes that many 

193()s, Amer, Hist, R j,n„|arities between Nazi and Sosdet policies 

ind 

a consequent worsening of the ^ 

Ch. 52. COMMUNISM AND THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


interrelation of dom«bc ig^SSS (New York. 1956). Also 

Goldman. The Cruaal Deace. (Carden Oty. N Y.. 1961 ) . 

general is J. Korean intervention, and D. J. Dallin, Soviet 


Foreign Policy War and used it for propaganda, 

plotted and directed tne f'gfgjji War is voluminous. A. S. \Vhiling, China 


plotted ^ 

The new to Enter the Korean 

Crosses the T^.,tes rather tangentially. 


(New York, 1960) 


involves the United Controversy and the Korean War 

’ 1059) is a scholar^ monograph which explores the prob- 


(Cambridge. Mass., ■‘"•^'aj g^hbng a limited war with shackles, MacArthur 
lem of a but less brutally. 


deserved to be and the Fall of MacArthur (New York, 1960) 

Trumbull j concludes that the General's arrogance and disregard 

presents both downfall. e\xn though subsequent events in some 

of directives brought^h’s o. 


justified h'S His Bendesvoia teilh History (New York, 


"’couJmey pro-MacArthur. 

1956), by an aide o 
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W. H. Valcher, Jr., Panmunjom: The Story of the Korean Militanj Armistice 
Negotiations (New York, 1938) reveals how the Communists almost sabotaged 
the negotiations several times, and how difficult it is to negotiate in good faith 
with men whose main aim is to make propaganda rather than peace. 

Admiral C. T. Joy, How Communists Negotiate (New York, 1955), by the 
chief United Nations representative at Fanmunjom, exposes Communist tactics 
and condemns the final terms as being much less than could have been ob- 
tained had General MacArthur’s views been heeded. 

F. S. Dunn, Peace-Making and the Settlement with Japan (Princeton, 1963) 
traces the sto^ from 1941, with emphasis on decision-making. The role of 
Dulles has evidently been overrated; u»e trea^ grew out of years of planning 
in Washington. 

M. H. Halperin, “The Limiting Process in the Korean War,” Pol. Set. Quar., 
LXXVIII (1963), 13-39 explains why both sides dehberately chose not to 
widen the conflict. 

W. R. Willouffhby, The St. Lawrence Waterway (Madison, ^Vis., 1961) 
analyzes the multifarious conflicting interests. The log jam was broken pri- 
marily by the separation of the power issue from navigation, thereby making 
it possible for the Canadians to threaten a go-it-alone policy. 

8th Ed. Refs. Douglas MacArthur. Beminisceneet (New York. 1964), 
althouch revealing the general's altitude toward the Korean War, is so filled 
with s^f.justification as to be of limited value. 

David Rees, Korea: The Limited War (New York. 1964), is an objective 


account by a British free-lance writer describing the difficulties of waging a 
' . r. --njpirte 


limited 

victory. 


r in the teeth of the American tradition of crusading for compirte 


tneit"" *’‘*'S*’ Korean Decision, June 24-<30, 1950 (New York, 
1088), presents m great detail the hour-ln--hmir discussions that led to the 
intervention, which was designed to honw previous commitments and to 
preserve the viability of collective action under the United Nations. 

Matthew B. Ridgway. The Korean Wor (Carden Citv. N.Y.. 1967). bv the 
general who succeeded MacArthur in Korea, is ouls^kenlv critical of his 


jirrfew^r^s ^bad Judgment in tlw drive toward the Yalu River, includinj 


disregard of the order to use only South Korean troops in approaching China’s 
border. Ridgway is confident that be himself could have Inched the Yalu 
m the spring of 1951 but the cost would have been “far too high" in 
CMualUw for vvhat might have been gamed (pp. 150-151). He believes that 
MacArthur liad sought a prevenUve war with China so as to destroy her 
warmaking potential (pp. 143-144). 


Richard 11. Rovcrc and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The MacArthur Contro- 
cersy and American Foreign Poliey (New York. 1965). i 


1 revised and 


exmnded edition of tlie authors' 1951 book (The Genera/ end the Presulmt) 
wiuch examines the continuing effects of 'Truman's -r 


c V.' VI irumans "firing” of Mac-^rthur. 

L-«\in Mo’rif In Korean War,’ Fol Sri. 


ond ,r.raW int,ed.i:k arnn.^rSne (« id 
5 'lacABW. arrofanl i.regarJ of edrit 


(Wa. l* I. . . — ' Alivvani Qtsregaru oi oraers. 

W*., f". Fa-?; 


. 1970) discusses llie political capital that 
le—n] r-nn'. ^^.1 m^tal 


-1^ «Soo'nce,'nin'. oootal 

K.vJkTI . Ai Communization of Eastern Europe and China. 


Ronil.l r 1952 to frputLatc Yalta, dediried to do »- 

J ndi. The Korran W’ltr and ^mcrinin Pohticf T/u* Bepubltcon 
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not really “abrupt,” and that Nasser had long planned nationalization of 
the canal. 

Eleanor Lansing Dulles, John Foster Duties: The Last Year (New York, 
1963) , is an appreciative and defensive appraisal by a sister who presents the 
Secretary as a man of principle who sou^t respect rather than popularity. 
The account ranges over far more than the year 1958, and gives the inside 
story of the famous Life “brinkmanship” Interview (pp. 50-52). 

Herman Finer, Dulles over Suez. The Theory ana Practice of His Diplo- 
macy (Chicago, 1964), contains much useful information but is badly marred 
by a strong pro-lsrael and a bitter anti-Dulles bias. 

Leon D. Epstein, British Politics m the Suez Crisis (Urbana, 111., 1964), 
is a solid monograph which reveals that many direct-actionist Britons believed 
that the U.S. was determined to rob Britain of her place in the sun. 

Andrew H. Berding, Dulles on Diplomacy (Princeton, N.J., 1965), records 
the presumed remarks of the Secretary, taken down in shorthand by Berding, 
who, as Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, traveled extensively 
with him. Dulles claims that he “never" was in any disagreement “whatso- 
ever” with Eisenhower (p. IS)' and vigorously defends his own handling of 
the Egyptian dam offer (pp. 106-107). 

Gordon A. Craig, War, Politics, and Diplomacy. Selected Essays (New 
York, 1966), has a perceptive chapter on Secretary Dulles (Chapter 15) which 
balances bis assets against serious shortcomings and emerges with a generally 
favorable estimate. 

O. M. Smolansky, “Moscow and the Suez Crisis, 1956- A Reappraisal," 
Pol. Set Quar., LXXX (1965), 581-605, notes that when it became clear 
that US. opposition in the UN to the Israeli-British-French attack on 
Ewpt insured its failure, Moscow came to the support of Nasser with threats 
of nuclear obliteration, but only after eight days of delay. U.S. eounterlhreats 
of nuclear retaliation reduced the Moscow threat to a bluff, from which the 
Kremlin squeezed much effective propaganda 

9th Ed Refs, Richard E. Neustadt, Alliance Politics (New York, 1970) 
emphasizes Suez in 1956 and Kennedy’s cancellation of the Skybolt contract 
with the British in 1962. Secretary Dulles appears dependent on Eisenhower 
and careful to consult him. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev. Khrushchev Remembers (Boston, 1970), the pre- 
sumed memoirs of the deposed Russian leader, presents the Soviet view on 
such problems as the Korean War, the Geneva Summit, the Berhn crises, the 
Suez crisis, and the Cuban missile crisis. 

Herbert S. Parmet, Eisenhoaer and the American Crusades (New York, 
1972) is the most substantial general biography to date. 

Michael Guhin, John Foster Dulles: A Statesman and His Times (New 
York, 1972) presents a more favorable picture of the so-called moralistic cold 
warrior than is conventional. 


Ch. 54. THE END OF THE EISENHOWER ERA 
9 th Ed. Refs. See also references lor preceding chapter. 

Tt ■ Noble. Christian A. Uertcr (New York, 1970), vol. XVIII m 

the American Secretaries of Slate and Their Diplomacv. deals with Eisen- 
howers last Secretary of State, a patridan without ^boyance who io- 
henteil and conUnued Dulles' overextended policies. In virtually every case 
me problems were more vexatious in 1961 than in 1959. 
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United States (Pittsburgh, 1971), 
i/r, * I lo Cuba, generally supports American policy but 

IS ^lUcal of both the V.S. and Castro. ^ ^ 

Jack M. Schick. The Berlin Crisis, 195S-1962 (Philadelphia, l97l) demon- 
strates that the crises worsened because the Kremlm misread Washington's 
oetermination to stand fast. 


Ch. 55. NEW FRONTIER DfPLO.MACT 

Sill Ed. Refs. Richard J W'aJfon, Cehf War and Counierreiolution The 
orcign Polictj of John F. Fennedt^ (New York, 1972) is documented jour- 
n.alism, liighly critical of nrtually evcij- major phase of Kennedy's foreign 
pohey. jFK is condemned as an "entirely conventional” cold wamor and 

countcr/e^’oliifionary. 

k^uise FitzSimmons, The Kennedy Doctrine (New York, 1972) is a re- 
tnarlably simifar book wfu'ch stronefv criticizes fCennedy for further heating 
up the Cold War. ^ 

V f^®**’he. The Kennedy Promise The Prdiiics of Expectation (New 

rork, 1973) is a cribcal dissection by an Engbsh lourniist of the "imperial 
polUician." 

Graham T. Allison. Essence of Decision Explaining the Cuban Missile 
Crisis (Boston, 1971) is a monograph by a political scientist who uses the 
I-irgon of tile bejiaviorahst in demonslralin? that since irrationahtv » the 
inevitable result of bureaucratic processes, the U.S was supremely lucky to 
emerge unscathed. 

Hugh Thomas, Cuba. The Pursuit of Freedom (New York, 1971), by an 
English scholar ii’ith many personal contacts in Cuba, contains excellent 
chapters on the Day of Pigs and the missile cnsis The author is cribcal of 
Kennedy and sympathetic toward Caslio. 

Nikita S. Knrushehev, Khrushchev Remembers (Boston, 1970) unreliably 
presents the Soviet view of the Cuban missile crisis 

George F. Kennan, Memoirs, 1950-1962, vul. II (Boston, 1972) deals with 
the author’s short and unhappy ambossadonal missions in Russia and Yugo- 
davia. 


Ch. 56. THE ORDEAL OF LYNDON JOHNSON 

Otii Ed Refs. Lyndon D Johnson, The Vantage Point. Perspectives of the 
Presidency, 1963-J969 (Nesv York, 1971) is a fa\orabIe assessment of his 
administration, including Vietnam policies, by the President himself. 

Eric F. Goldman, The Tragedy of Lyndon totmson (New York, 1969) is a 
critical and somewhat limited assessment by a professional historian tem- 
porarily stationed in the ^V?lite House as an "fntelfectuar-in-Residence.’ 

lerome Slater In/fTcenfion and Negptiation: The United Slates and the 
Dominican Revolution (New York. 1970). xvfule regarding the Communist 

menace as oveipbyed, is temperate, judicious, and soundly based. 

Theodore Draper, The Dominican Recob: A Case Study in Amencait Policy 
(New York 1963) is contemporary journalism unfax-orable to U.S. policies and 

Lowenthal, The Dominican litieffcn/ion (Cambridge. Mass, 

] 972^*18 a scholarly analysis of the vexatibtis episode. 

* Ileniy F Graff. The Tuesday Ca&itici; Deltberation and Decision on Peace 
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and VVor under Lyndon B. Johnson (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1971) presents 
the author's personal observations and interviews in 1965-1968. 

Townsend Hoopes, The Limits of Intervention: An Inside Account of How 
the Johnson Policy of Escalation in Vietnam Was Reversed (New York, 1969), 
by Johnson’s last Undersecretary of the Air Force, describes the steps leading 
to the decision m March, 1968, to limit bombing. 

Charles A. Stevenson, The End of Nowhere- American Policy Toward Laos 
Since 1954 (Boston, 1972) is a scholarly expose; the unannounced bombing 
began on December 14, 1964. 

Joseph C. Goulden, Truth is the First Casualty. The Gulf of Tonkin Affair — 
Illusion and Reality (Chicago, 1969); Anthony Austin, The President’s War 
(Philadelphia, 1971); and Eugene G. Windchy, Tonkin Gulf (Garden City, 
N.Y., 1971) all doubt that the two reported attacks by the North Vietnamese 
(August 2, 4) occurred as officially reported and all expose the dissimulation 
and trigger-happiness of the administration. 


Of the spate of books on the Viet Nam intervention, one may mention the 
following. Chester L. Cooper, The Lost Crusade: America in Vietnam (New 
York, 1970), which is a constructive assessment by a governmental insider; 
W. W. Rostow, The Diffusion of Power. An Essay in Recent History (New 
York, 1972), which is an apologia for U S. intervention in Southeast Asia; and 
three high-quality joumabstic efforts: David Halberstam, The Best and the 
Brightest (New York, 1972), which describes how the bright advisers of 
two Presidents deepened the involvement; Frances FitaCerald, Fire In the 
Lake; The Vietnamese and the Americans m Vietnam (Boston, 1972); and 
Robert Shaplen, The Road from War. Vietnam. 1965-1970 (New York, 
1970). 

A highly useful senes continued with Richard P. Stebbins, The United 
States in World Affairs. 1967 (New York, 1968). 

ToMecret information was dandestinely revealed in The Pentagon Papers 
as Published by The New York Times (New York, 1971), both paperback and 
hardcover editions, and much more completely in The Senator Grouef Edition, 
The Pentason Papers: The Defense Department History of United States 
Decisionmaking on Vietnam (5 vok., Boston, 1971-1972). Much of the sig- 
nificant information in these secret documents was already known or strongly 
suspected. Among the various revelations one should note that (1) The U.S.. 
despite contrary assurances, undertook to sabotage the 1954 Geneva Accords 
from the outset (2) the Kennedy administration was deeply involved m the 
plot that resulted m the murder of President Diem (3) plans for large-scale 
bombing were tentatively adopted some two months before Johnson’s election 
J? ^ Johnson administration had prepared a draft of the Tonkin 

Gulf resolution and had selected possible targets for air strikes more than tivo 
months before the (provoked?) incidents occurred (5) Johnson, despite exist- 
mg contmgency plans, did not order heavy bombing of the North until more 
than thrM months ^ter his election (6) not until April 1, 1965, some five 
months after his pledge of no American boys for Asia’s wars did he decide to 
use American troops offensively. 

A useful bibliographical study is Thomas A. Bryson, “United States Involve- 
Vietnam: A Survey of Conflicting InterpretaUons,” West Georgia 
College Studies in the Social Sciences, DC (1970), 40-56 
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